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i Second Session—Twenty-sixth Parliament 


1964 


: SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
‘“ AND OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Appointed to Consider and Report upon Bill C-136 An Act to 
establish a comprehensive program of old age pensions 
and supplementary benefits in Canada payable to 
and in respect of contributors. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 1 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1964 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1964 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1964 


WITNESSES: 


The Honourable Judy LaMarsh, Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare. 


ROGER DUHAMEL, F.R.S.C. 
| . - QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
& OTTAWA, 1964 
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MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SENATE 
Honourable Senator Muriel McQ. Fergusson, Chairman, 


and Honourable Senators: 


Blois Lefrancois 

Boucher McCutcheon 

Croll Smith (Queens-Shelburne) 
Denis Stambaugh 

Flynn Thorvaldson 

Lang 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Mr. A. J. P. Cameron M.P. (High Park), Chairman 


and Messrs: 


Aiken Laverdiere 
Basford Lloyd 
Cameron (High Park) Macaluso 
Cantelon McCutcheon 
Cashin Monteith 
Chatterton Moreau 
Coté (Longueuil) Munro 
Francis Olson 
Gray Paul 
Gundlock Perron 
Klein Rhéaume 
Knowles Scott 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Special Joint Committee. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE OF THE SENATE 
FRIDAY, November 20, 1964. 


Ordered:—That the following senators be appointed to act on behalf of the 
Senate on the Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons appointed 
_ to consider Bill C-136, intituled: ‘“An Act to establish a comprehensive program 
of old age pensions and supplementary benefits in Canada payable to and in 
respect of contributors”, namely, the honourable Senators Blois, Boucher, Croll, 
Denis, Fergusson, Blan Lang, Lefrancois, McCutcheon, Smith (Queens- Shel- 
burne), Stambaugh and Thorvaldson; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to inform that house 
accordingly. 


Attest. 


J. F. MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Monpay, November 16, 1964. 


Resolved,—That a Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons be 
appointed to consider Bill C-136, to establish a comprehensive program of old 
_ age pensions and supplementary benefits in Canada payable to and in respect 
of contributors; 

That twenty-four members of the House of Commons, to be designated by 
_ the House at a later date, be members of the Joint Committee, and that Standing 
Order 67(1) of the House of Commons be suspended in relation thereto; 


That the said Committee have power to call for persons, papers and records 


_ and examine witnesses; and to report from time to time and to print such papers 


and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee and that 
Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto. 


WEDNESDAY, November 18, 1964. 


Ordered,—That the Members of the House of Commons on the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House of Commons to consider Bill C-136, approved 
November 16, 1964, be Messrs. Aiken, Basford, Cameron (High Park), Cantelon, 
Cashin, Chatterton, Coté (Longueuil), Francis, Gray, Gundlock, Klein, Knowles, 


Laverdiére, Lloyd, Macaluso, McCutcheon, Monteith, Moreau, Munro, Olson, . 


Paul, Perron, Rhéaume and Saved 


WEDNESDAY, November 18, 1964. 


Ordered,—That Bill C-136, An Act to establish a comprehensive program 
of old age pensions and supplementary benefits in Canada payable to and in 
respect of contributors, be referred to the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
House of Commons appointed to consider same. 
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TUESDAY, November 24, 1964. 


Ordered,—That leave be granted to the House of Commons section of the 
Joint Committee on the Canada Pension Plan to sit while the House is sitting; 
and that 12 of its members constitute a quorum, provided that both houses are 
represented. 

Attest. 

LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 


REPORT TO THE SENATE 
TurEsDAY, November 24, 1964. 


The Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons appointed to 
consider Bill C-136, intituled: ‘““An Act to establish a comprehensive program 
of old age pensions and supplementary benefits in Canada payable to and in 
respect of contributors”, makes its first Report, as follows: 

Your Committee recommends that its quorum be reduced to twelve (12) 


£i5 


members, provided that both Houses are represented. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
MURIEL McQ. FERGUSSON, 


Joint Chairman. 
With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Fergusson moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Inman, that the report be adopted now. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative. 
J. #.° MacNBIEG, 


Clerk of the Senate. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
TUESDAY, November 24, 1964. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons on 
the Canada Pension Plan has the honour to present the following as its 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 
1. That leave be granted to the House of Commons section of the Joint 
Committee to sit while the House is sitting. 
2. That 12 of its members constitute a quorum, provided that both Houses 
are represented. 
Respectfully submitted, 


A. J. P. CAMERON, 
Chairman. 
(Presented and concurred in, November 24, 1964.) 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, November 24, 1964. 


(1) 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
on Canada Pension Plan met at 9:35 o’clock a.m. this day for organization 
purposes. 


Members present: 
Representing the Senate: Honourable Senators Blois, Denis, Fergusson, 
Lang, Smith (Queens-Shelburne), Stambaugh, Thorvaldson (7). 


Representing the House of Commons: Messrs. Aiken, Basford, Cameron 
(High Park), Cantelon, Cashin, Chatterton, Cété (Longueuil), Francis, Gray, 
Knowles, Laverdiére, Lloyd, Macaluso, Monteith, Moreau, Munro (16). 


The Clerk of the Committee presided over the election of a respective 
Chairman for the section of the Senate and of the House of Commons of this 
Committee. 


Hon. Senator Lang moved, seconded by Hon. Senator Stambaugh, 


That Hon. Senator Fergusson be elected Chairman of the Senate section 
of this Special Joint Committee. 


Hon. Senator Stambaugh moved, seconded by Hon. Senator Denis, 
That the nominations do now close. 


Thereupon the Clerk of the Committee declared Hon. Senator Fergusson 
duly elected Chairman of the Senate section of this Special Joint Committee. 


Then it was moved by Mr. Moreau, seconded by Mr. Basford, 


That Mr. Cameron (High Park) be elected Chairman of the House of 
Commons section of this Joint Committee. 


Mr. Macaluso moved, seconded by Mr. Gray, 
That the nominations do now close. 


Thereupon, the Clerk of the Committee declared Mr. Cameron (High Park) 
duly elected Chairman of the House of Commons section of this Joint Com- 
mittee. 


It was moved by Mr. Munro, seconded by Mr. Lloyd, that the Steering 
Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure be comprised of 10 members, namely: . 
the Chairman of the House of Commons section of this Joint Committee, five 
Liberal members including the Chairman of the Senate section of this Joint 
Committee and two other Senators, three Progressive Conservatives including 
one Senator and one member of the three minority Parties of the House of 
Commons. 


And debate arising thereon, 


Mr. Monteith moved, seconded by Mr. Aiken, 
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That the said motion be amended to read four Liberal penberse two ue 
Progressive Conservatives, one for the three minority Parties and also allowing M4 
the Chairman to discuss of the ROE representation of the other small | 
Parties. a “isha 

After further debate, the question being put on the aside preponed amend- 
ment, it was, by a show of hands, negatived: yeas, 7; nays, 13. 


And the question being put on the main motion, it was, by a show of 
hands, resolved in the affirmative: yeas, 13; nays, nil. 


On motion of Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Macaluso, | 
Resolved,—That Mr. Knowles be appointed as member of the areca 
Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 


On motion of Mr. Aiken, seconded by Mr. Chatterton, | 4 


Resolved,—That Senator McCutcheon, and Messrs. Monteith and Chat- a, 
terton be also appointed on the Steering Subcommittee on Agenda and Pro- 


cedure. 


On motion of Mr. Knowles, seconded by Mr. Chatterton, 


Resolved,—That the Committee print 3,000 copies in English and 1,200 
copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


On motion of Senator Thorvaldson, seconded by Senator Blois, 


Resolved,—That the Senate section of this Joint Committee seek permis- tis 
sion to sit while the Senate is sitting. 


On motion of Mr. Francis, seconded by Mr. Macaluso, 


Resolved,—That the House of Commons section of this Joint Committee ~ 
seek permission to sit while the House is sitting. 


On motion of Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Macaluso, 


Resolved,—That the quorum be reduced from 20 to 12 members, provided 
that both Houses are represented. 


On motion of Mr. Cété (Longueuil), seconded by Mr. Knowles, 


Resolved,—That Mr. John E. E. Osborne be hired in the capacity of 
Research adviser to this Committee. § 


The Committee instructed the Clerk of the Committee to send prepared : 
letters to the following: 

1. To the Provincial Premiers. 

2. To the organizations whose names appear on page two of the letter | 

prepared specially for them. 


At 11:15 o’clock a.m. Mr. Basford moved, seconded by Mr. Moreau, that 
the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


WEDNESDAY, November 25, 1964, 
(2) 
The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons | 


on Canada Pension Plan met at 3:50 o’clock this afternoon. The Chairman Qitow 
the House of Commons section Mr. Cameron (High Park), presided. 


Members present: 


From the Senate: Honourable Senators Croll, Denis, Fergusson, sips 


Lang, Lefrancois, McCutcheon, Smith (Queens- -Shelburne), wii ae 
valdson—(10). i 
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From the House of Commons: Messrs. Aiken, Cameron (High Park), Can- 


telon, Chatterton, Cété (Longueuil), Francis, Gray, Gundlock, Knowles, La- 


verdiére, Lloyd, Monteith, Moreau, Munro, Pai, Perron, Scott—(17). 
The Committee began its consideration of Bill C-136. 


The Chairman asked the Clerk of the Committee to read a prepared 
letter to be sent to the organizations the names of which appear on page 2 of 
draft of said letter. 


On motion of Senator Croll, seconded by Mr. Francis, 


Resolved,—That the prepared letter to be sent to the organizations the 
names of which appear on page 2 of the said letter, be sent as prepared. 


Then, the Clerk of the Committee, on request of the Chairman, read the 
First Report of the Steering Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 


STEERING SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGENDA AND PROCEDURE 
FIRST REPORT 
TUESDAY, November 24, 1964. 


The Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure of the Special Joint 
~' Committee on Canada Pension Plan met at 5:00 o’clock this afternoon. 


The Chairman of the House of Commons section of the Joint Committee, 
Mr. Cameron (High Park), presided. 


Present: 


From the Senate: Honourable senators Croll, Fergusson, Mc- 
Cutcheon. 


From the House of Commons: Messrs. Chatterton, Cameron (High 
Park), Coté (Longueuil), Francis, Knowles, Monteith, Munro. 


In attendance: Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare. 


Dr. Joseph Willard presented a tentative draft schedule of the 
work of the Committee for a few sittings to come. 


Your Committee agreed unanimously to the following decisions and 
recommends: 


1. That this Special Joint Committee hold from five to six a week. 
Each sitting of the usual length of two hours being held on Monday 
afternoon, Tuesday morning, Wednesday afternoon, Thursday morn- 
ing and, if at all possible, not on Friday. 


2. That any question of interpretation or meaning be put to the 
Officials of each Department concerned when proceeding to a clause. 
by clause consideration of the Bill but any question of principle 
or policy embodied in the clauses to be left until all briefs and 
representations have been made by interested persons to the 
Committee which will be at the discussion stage of the Committee 
report. 


3. The Steering Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure may well 
have to discuss that any other associations or individuals besides 
those of the special category to whom special invitations to submit 
briefs have been sent, may well have to be advised of some fu- 
ture cut-off date to be fixed by the Committee. 


8 JOINT COMMITTEE 


4. That the draft letter to the Provincial Premiers be sent as prepared. 
At 6:15 o’clock p.m. the Subcommittee adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ac J. Pi CAMERON, 
Chairman 


After debate thereon, the said report was amended so that paragraph 
numbered 2 read: 

“That any question of interpretation or meaning be put to the Officials 
of each Department concerned when proceeding to a clause by clause 
consideration of the Bill; this limitation applies to the preliminary dis- 
cussions and evidence of the departmental Officials; but any question 
of principle or policy embodied in the clauses to be left until all briefs 
and representations have been made, by interested persons, to the Com- 
mittee which will be at the discussion stage of the Committee report.” 


Instead of: 
“That any question of interpretation or meaning be put to the Officials 
of each Department concerned when proceeding to a clause by clause 
consideration of the Bill; but any question of principle or policy embodied 
in the clauses to be left until all briefs and representations have been 
made by interested persons to the Committee which will be at the dis- 
cussion stage of the Committee report.” 


On motion of Mr. Monteith, seconded by Senator McCutcheon, 


Resolved,—That the First Report of the Steering Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure be adopted as amended. 


On motion of Mr. Monteith, seconded by Mr. Munro, 


Resolved,—That the Committee sit at 10:00 a.m. and at 3:45 p.m. in 
Room 256-S, on Thursday, November 26, 1964. 


The Committee agreed to have the Steering Subcommittee deal with all 
correspondence received by the Committee. 


The Chairman then invited Honourable Judy LaMarsh, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare to read a prepared statement. A question period ensued. 


And the questioning of the Minister continuing, at 6:05 o’clock p.m. the 
Committee adjourned until 10:00 o’clock a.m. on Thursday, November 26, 1964. 


THURSDAY, November 26, 1964. 
(3) 
The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 


on Canada Pension Plan met this day at 10:10 o’clock a.m. The Co-Chairmen, 
Senator Fergusson and Mr. Cameron (High Park) presided. 


Members present: 
_Representing the Senate: Senators: Croll, Fergusson, Lang, McCutcheon, 
Smith (Queens-Shelburne), Stambaugh, Thorvaldson—(7). 


Representing the House of Commons: Messrs. Aiken, Cameron (High Park), 


Cantelon, Cashin, Chatterton, Francis, Gray, Gundlock, Knowles, Laverdiére, 
Macaluso, Monteith, Munro, Scott—(14). 


CANADA PENSION PLAN 9 
In attendance: The Honourable Judy LaMarsh, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare and Dr. Joseph W. Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare. 
The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-136. 
Mr. Gundlock moved, seconded by Senator Lang,— 


That this afternoon’s and next Monday afternoon’s sittings be cancelled 
and that the Committee reconvene on Tuesday, December 1, 1964, at 10:00 
o’clock a.m. And the question being put on the said motion it was resolved, 
by a show of hands, in the affirmative. Yeas: 9; Nays: nil. 


Then the Committee resumed its questioning of the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, Miss Judy LaMarsh. 


And the questioning of the Minister being completed Miss LaMarsh with- 
drew and agreed to being recalled. 


Whereupon Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare was called and 
read a prepared statement. He was questioned. 


And the examination of the witness continuing, at 12:18 o’clock p.m. the 
Committee adjourned until 10:00 o’clock a.m. on Tuesday, December 1, 1964. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, November 25, 1964 
(Text) 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Gentlemen, we have a quorum. I will call 
the meeting to order. 

I wish to inform the meeting that my Co-Chairman from the Senate, 
Senator Fergusson, is being interviewed with regard to her work on the com- 
mittee on aging. She assures me she will be here just as quickly as possible. 

Yesterday the steering committee met in my office and a proposal to send 
a letter to certain organizations was approved. Certain amendments were 
made to the letter. For the benefit of the members of the committee I will 
ask the clerk to read the letter and also the names of organizations to whom 
it is proposed to send it. 


The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: Mr. Chairman, this is the letter that was 
agreed upon. 
NOVEMBER, 1964 
President, 
Name of Organization 


Dear Sir: 


A Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons has been 
set up to examine and study Bill C-136 on the Canada Pension Plan. The - 
main features of the plan were made public in a letter from the Prime 
Minister to the provincial premiers early in June of this year. This was 
followed by an outline of the plan in the White Paper tabled in parlia- 
ment in early August. The Bill providing further details of the plan was 
available following first reading on November 9th. A copy of the White 
Paper, Bill C-136 and the actuarial report and its appendices, is enclosed. 

It has been known for some time that a joint committee was proposed 
and national organizations especially interested in this legislation have 
been in the process of preparing their briefs. I am writing to let you 
know that the Committee is now desirous of receiving briefs on or before 
December 31, 1964. One hundred copies are required. Would your 
organization please let us know not later than December 10 whether it 
will be submitting a brief. 

Following the receipt of these briefs, the joint committee will be 
in a position to plan its hearings and to advise you of a date when your 
representatives might testify before the committee should your organiza- 
tion in addition to its brief wish to make this type of presentation. 


Yours sincerely, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


I will now read the list of the organizations to whom we are going to send 
that letter: 


The Executive Council of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
Canadian Labour Congress 

Canadian Association of Social Workers 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 

Canadian Welfare Council 
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Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association 

L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs 

La Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada, Inc. 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture 

Canadian Bankers Association 

Canadian Investment Dealers Association 

Federal Superannuates—Superannuation Association 


The CHaiRMAN (Mr. Cameron): You have heard the letter, gentlemen, and 
the names of the various national organizations to whom it is proposed to be 
sent. If it meets with your approval I would like to have a motion to that 
effect. 

fon: Vir. CROLL: 21 so move: 

Mr. Francis: I second. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It has been moved by Senator Croll and 
seconded by Mr. Francis that the draft letter and the names of the organiza- 
tions attached thereto be approved. Will all those in favour please signify? 
Are there any members opposed to the motion? 

Motion agreed to. 

The steering committee met yesterday. I will ask the clerk to read the report 
which has been prepared of what transpired at that steering committee. I 
hope it will meet with the approval of the members of the committee. 

Hon. Mr. SmitH (Queens-Shelburne): Mr. Chairman, before the clerk pro- 
ceeds I wonder whether you can put on the record at this point the names of 
the members of the committee who are members of the steering committee. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): That is included in the report. 

Hon. Mr. SMITH (Queens-Shelburne): We have not seen the report. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I have just asked the clerk to read it. The 
names are all mentioned. 

The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: The members of the steering committee 
are, from the Senate, Senators Croll, Fergusson and McCutcheon and, from 
the House of Commons, Messrs. Chatterton, Cameron, Cété, Francis, Knowles, 
Monteith and Munro. There are ten members of the steering committee alto- 
gether. 


The report is as follows: . 
(See Minutes of Proceedings of Wednesday, November 25, 1964.) 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): You have heard the report from the steer- 
Ing committee. Are there any comments? 

Mr. CHATTERTON: It seems to me, if I heard correctly, that there might have 
been one omission. My understanding was that the organizations to whom 
invitations will be sent are not limited to that list; there may be others 
invited in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Yes, that is the understanding. These are 
the names of organizations selected principally because they submitted briefs 
and appeared at the 1960 meetings. There is no restriction. It is intended to 
ae everybody who is interested to make representations and to send in 

riefs. 


Mr. MONTEITH: This list was chiefly just to get the proceedings under 
way. 


The CHarrmMan (Mr. Cameron): That is correct. 


Mr. Munro: As I understand it, it was the general feeling that outside 
this main list—which I believe comprises ten, to which Senator McCutcheon 
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added three—most organizations and individuals would be expected to follow 
the press and see that these hearings were being conducted, and to act on their 
own as far as letting the committee know that they wanted to appear and 
submit briefs. 

| The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think that is correct. However, if we 
~ receive any intimation that some organization is waiting for an invitation or 
if we think we should send some organization an invitation, then we reserve 
the right to do that. 

Mr. MONTEITH: Undoubtedly you, Mr. Chairman, and the clerk and all 
of us as members will be apt to receive requests to be heard, and we will 
throw these into the pot and discuss them. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I had a verbal request this morning from 
the legislative branch of the railway trainmen’s organization. I explained to 
them that they should write to the clerk and say they wanted to be asked to 
submit a brief, and so forth. 

May I have a motion for the adoption of the report of the steering com- 
mittee? 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: I may not have heard the clerk correctly, but 
it was my understanding that we decided matters of policy would not be 
discussed with the officials who will go through the bill clause by clause. 
It seemed to me that the report went further and said that matters of policy 
would not be discussed until those who wished to present briefs had presented 
them and the witnesses had been heard. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will ask the clerk to read that part again. I think you 
will find it covers the point you have raised. 

The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: It reads as follows: 

..that any question of interpretation or meaning be put to the officials 
of each department concerned when proceeding to a clause by clause 
consideration of the bill, but any question of principle or policy embodied 
in the clauses to be left until all briefs and representations have been 
made by the interested persons to the committee, which will be at the 
discussion stage of the committee report. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTrcuHron: Surely, Mr. Chairman, we cannot conduct an 
effective discussion with the witnesses who appear in support of briefs if we -~ 
are precluded from discussing matters of principle and policy. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I see your point. 

Mr. Munro: May I just comment on that? 

As I understand the report there is no limitation on the discussion except 
when it is being dealt with clause by clause. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: That was the understanding yesterday, but the 
report goes further. 

Mr. Munro: It says: 

..but any question of principle or policy embodied in the clauses to be © 
left until all briefs and representations have been made... 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeEon: It states that it shall be reserved until the discus- 
sion stage, but one cannot discuss this intelligently with witnesses if one is 
precluded from discussing interpretation and policy. 

Mr. Munro: If we want it clarified, very well; but that still does not 
prohibit you from discussing policy with the witnesses when they come before 
the committee. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeEon: I would like it clarified. 


Se 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think we can do - saute eaete I chink 4 


one or two words will make it very clear. I had the same understanding that — 


you have, that when you have a brief to consider or a witness before noe you I 


can discuss it with the witness. 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that we ered we |. 
would go through the bill itself just to gain an understanding and to obtain | 


an explanation, but beyond that we should look at it. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It is intended to go through the bill with 
the officials of the departments who will be involved in the carrying out of 
the bill. 


Probably you would like to suggest a proviso, Senator McCutcheon, which > 


we can add to this. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: If a limitation is imposed on a first meeting with 
the officials going through the bill clause by clause then one does not need 
to say anything further. \ 


Mr. MONTEITH: Yes. 


Mr. Munro: I would suggest merely the addition in the second paragraph vn 


of the words “not to be interpreted as any limitation on discussion of policy 
and principle when all the representations and briefs are before the committee.” 

Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: No, you are going to discuss it at the time they 
are before the committee, not when they have all been before the committee. 

Mr. Munro: That can be added. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Would the words “this limitation applies 
to the preliminary discussions with departmental or government officials” satisfy 
you? 

Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: Yes, that is right. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): May I have a motion? 

Mr. MONTEITH: I move the reception of the report as amended. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It has been moved by Mr. Monteith and 
seconded by Senator McCutcheon that the report of the steering committee as 
amended be adopted. 

Mr. Luoyp: What is the amendment? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): The amendment is to add the words “this 
limitation applies to preliminary discussion by departmental officials only.” 
When they are before us we are not going to discuss matters of policy 
involved in their evidence. They will just give their evidence of the details of 
the bill itself, the interpretations they place on the various clauses, the legal 
meanings of the various clauses, and things of that kind. 

While I am writing this amendment I would ask Dr. Willard to explain to 
Mr. Chatterton the situation in regard to the white paper. 


Dr. J. W. WittarD (Deputy Minister of Welfare, Department of National 


Health and Welfare): Mr. Chairman, we find we have a good supply of copies - 


of the white paper. If members of the committee wish to have copies the clerk 
of the committee will see they are supplied. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: At 50 cents a copy? 


Mr. WILLARD: I think this is perhaps a matter for the committee and the 
department to work out. I am sure the minister would have no objections to 


the members of this committee—who after all are dealing with this matter in — ‘ 


detail and will have many questions asked of them—having the same privilege 


in terms of the use of these copies as the department normally would have. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is that satisfactory, Mr. Chatterton? 
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Mr. CHATTERTON: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


) The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Gentlemen, we can have the use of room 
256S for a meeting at ten o’clock and a meeting at 3.45 tomorrow. I would 
_ be glad to know if you would be willing to sit at those hours. 

Mr. MONTEITH: I so move. 


Mr. Munro: I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It has been moved by Mr. Monteith and 
seconded by Mr. Munro that the committee shall meet twice tomorrow in room 
256S, at ten o’clock in the morning and at 3.45 in the afternoon. 3 

This might be a convenient time at which to clear up any confusion in 
regard to 3.45. Is that to be interpreted to mean 3.45 or later if the orders 
of the day have not been concluded by 3.45? 


Mr. MONTEITH: Mr. Chairman, I think probably it should be later if the 
orders of the day have not been concluded. When we settled on 3.45 for today 
we were of the opinion that as there is only a half hour question period on 
Wednesdays we would be quite safe, but it did not turn out in that way. I think 
perhaps we should have the understanding that it will not be before 3.45. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): What is the opinion of the committee? 
Is the committee in agreement with Mr. Monteith’s suggestion? 

Agreed. 

Then it is understood that 3.45 means after orders of the day if orders 
of the day continue later than 3.45. 

The clerk has one letter here which is from William M. Mercer Limited, 


addressed to the clerk of the committee, dated November 24, 1964, which 
reads as follows: 


WILLIAM M. MERCER LIMITED 
Consulting Actuaries 
' MONTREAL, 24th November, 1964. 


The Clerk of Committees, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, 

Ontario. 


Dear Sir, 


It is my desire to present a brief to, and be heard by, the Committee 
recently set up to examine Bill C-136 on the proposed Canada Pension 
Plan. 

I will be grateful if you could let me know when it would be con- 
venient for me to do so. 

I presume that reasonable time would be granted me to prepare 
a suitable brief. 


Yours, faithfully, 


C. J. Woods, F.1.A., F.S.A., 
Vice President and Director. 
CJIW:MG 


What action do you want to take? 

Hon. Mr. Crouu: I think when the clerk receives letters from people asking 
to be heard they should be cleared with the steering committee. The steering 
committee should make a decision and then announce it. 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It that agreed? 


Agreed. | 

Gentlemen, that concludes the routine business. We are to have the op- 
portunity of hearing Miss Judy LaMarsh, the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare. I do not suppose it is necessary for me to introduce her; that would be 
superfluous in a committee of this nature with a person so widely known as the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. She has had a very distinguished 
career at the bar, and she has had a very distinguished career as a parlia- 
mentarian. 

I have. very much pleasure in asking Miss LaMarsh to address the com- 
mittee. 


Hon. Jupy V. LaMarsH (Minister, Department of National Health and 
Welfare): Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I have a prepared state- 
ment which I should like to deal with first. I imagine that afterwards there may 
be some questions which you will wish to put to me. 

In the first instance I would like to say that of course I cannot imagine 
anyone who would appear before you either on behalf of the government or 
otherwise who would object to any matters of policy being asked at any time 
the committee considered it appropriate. Civil servants, of course, are in a 
much different situation, and I would assume that all members of the com- 
mittee can rely on their discretion in refusing to answer any questions of policy 
in any event. I am sure many of those who are interested to prepare briefs 
and appear before the committee will be as prepared and indeed as eager to 
discuss matters of policy as myself or other representatives of the govern- 
ment. : 

This is, Mr. Chairman, a rare opportunity to meet this particular com- 
mittee. I have been waiting for about 18 months to meet a committee on the 
Canada pension plan. I understand that after I have spoken to you, and after 
you have heard from Dr. Willard, the deputy minister of welfare, you will 
begin—as I have heard mentioned in the steering committee’s report—a clause 
by clause examination of the Canada pension plan bill. During that review my 
officials and those of other departments will be available to explain to you the 
many complex details of this plan. 

In my remarks today I intend to review some of the main features of the 
plan and to answer some of the questions that were raised by hon. members 
during second reading of the bill in the House of Commons. I do this as 
much to give them answers as to have a general review for members of the 
Senate who may not have had the opportunity to read some of the early 
material and some of the government speeches in the house. 

I would like first to discuss coverage. 


In my remarks in the house on the second reading of the bill, I pointed 
out that our objective was to have as comprehensive coverage as possible. 
Employees earning over $600 a year, and self-employed persons earning over 
$800 a year, will be required to contribute to the plan. I mentioned that only 
a few groups would be excluded from coverage, and these are excluded for 
constitutional or administrative reasons. Provincial and foreign governments 
as Omaployers, are beyond our jurisdiction. While we cannot require an oe 
ploye. -ontribution from them, we hope that satisfactory agreements can be 
worked ~ “with these governments to bring their employees under the Plan. 

Since there are special provisions for the retirement of members of the 
armed forces and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police at a relatively early age, 
they have not been included under this plan; they can join it when they take up 
other employment after retiring from service. On the other hand, public 
servants do not retire until 60 or 65, so we saw no reason to exclude them from 
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the plan; arrangements will be made to integrate the Public Service Super- 
annuation Act with this act, as outlined by the parliamentary secretary to the 
Minister of Finance in his speech during the Second Reading. 


Migratory and casual workers are excluded because of the difficulty of 
reaching them. In agriculture, horticulture, fishing, forestry, logging and lum- 
bering, a worker who does not spend at least twenty-five working days a 
year with the same employer, or one who does not earn at least $250 a year 
from the same employer, will not be covered under the plan. Most fruit and 
tobacco harvesters, week-end wood-cutters, forest fire fighters, and other 
migratory workers in this country have other employment for much of the 
year, and spend less than 25 days on one job in these primary industries. 
The $250 a year represents an income of $10 a day for 25 days; it is also the 
amount of income a married woman can earn without affecting her husband’s 
taxation status. In the United States program, a similar provision is made for 
farm workers. They are excluded from coverage unless they work for one 
employer for at least 20 days a year or earn at least $150. 


Similarly, it would be extremely difficult to enforce the collection of 
contributions from employers of casual labour—labour that is not related to 
the purpose of the employer’s trade or business, and is of an irregular or 
unpredictable nature. Such casual workers as grass-cutters, snow-shovellers, 
and part-time cleaning help will not be covered for this type of employment. 


Mr. Monteith has asked about employees of federal crown agencies in 
Québec. Section 4 of the bill provides that federal public servants and em- 
ployees of federal crown agencies will be covered under this act, as will any 
persons in employment which is outside provincial jurisdiction. However, the 
section also provides that where a province is operating a comparable plan, 
an agreement can be entered into with that province under which the collec- 
tion of contributions and the payment of benefits for these employees will be 
administered by the provincial plan. Quebec is willing to enter such an agree- 
ment. Since comparable provisions will apply under both acts, it becomes a 
matter of convenience for the employee to deal with the nearest office. In 
any event, since the plans are the same, it will not make any difference which 
plan he is under. Identity cards, we anticipate, will also be identical. . 


I should perhaps say a few words about farmers and fishermen. As you 
will recall, Bill No. C-75 excluded all agricultural workers and all self- 
employed people from compulsory coverage, but allowed them to join the 
plan voluntarily. Bill No. C-136 has eliminated voluntary protection to these 
people. The Canadian Federation of Agriculture in its brief last year to the 
government advocated the compulsory coverage of farmers and the Quebec 
report recommended this approach for the Quebec pension plan. To critics who 
complain, and I hear some do, that this is another step to a regimented state, 
may I say that it is the approach which has been followed for almost the last 
10 years in that bastion of democracy and individual enterprise, the United 
States. 

self-employed farmers and fishermen will contribute to the plan on the 
basis of their net earnings—gross earnings from operating their farms or 
boats, minus the expenses involved in carrying on their businesses. This, of, 
course, means net earnings before deducting personal exemptions for income 
tax purposes. It is not the taxable income but the net income. 

We recognize that farmers and fishermen with net earnings of less than 
$1,000 or $2,000 if married, do not have to file tax returns. For that reason 
a simple form will be available for them to report their earnings for Canada 
pension plan purposes. However, to prevent people from making a minute 
contribution simply in order to participate in the plan, self-employed people 
will only contribute if their net earnings are $800 or more a year. This means 
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they will be paying a minimum contribution, which is $7.20 
to participate in the plan. 


I will deal next with contributions. The contribution rate proposed. for 


the Canada pension plan is 1.8 per cent each from employer and employee, 
making a combined rate of 3.6 per cent. Self employed persons will pay the 
3.6 per cent. This contribution will be paid on earnings between lower and 
upper limits which are initially $600 and $5,000 a year. This is called by some 
pension experts a “band” approach, and you may hear that particular expres- 
sion used by some of the witnesses who will be appearing before you. 

By exempting the first $600 of earnings, we have achieved, in effect, 
a contribution rate which rises on a sliding scale as earnings rise. 

I am quite sure that some of you read some of the criticisms that were 
‘made of the earlier bill, that those with higher earnings paid less propor- 
tionately for the same benefits. Now, the man with low earnings will con- 
tribute a smaller proportion of them than will the man with average earnings. 
On earnings of $300 a month, the employee’s contribution will be equivalent 
to 1.5 per cent of his total earnings. 

Both lower and upper limits will rise during the 10 year transition period 
if the cost of living rises, and thereafter in ratio to an eight year moving 
average of earnings. Naturally, these rates are on the average higher than 


those proposed under Bill No. C-75, in order to finance the extensive supple-_ 


mentary benefits provided in this program, as well as higher operating costs. 

You will be going further into the additional survivor’s and disability 
benefits. The cost of living escalation features of this Bill will require more 
money. Therefore, it will require a higher rate than that initially proposed in 
Bill No. C-75, which did not have these features. 

The combined contribution rate of 3.6 per cent on earnings between these 
limits can be expected to finance the plan for at least 20 years, without 
liquidating any of the investment reserve that will have been built up in 
the meantime. 

As I mentioned last week, the actuarial work for the Canada pension plan 
has been based on two different sets of assumptions about population growth. 
These were deliberately chosen by the chief actuary as extremes. That is to 


say, one is the lowest rate of population growth which seems at all reasonable, — 


based on our experience in the 1930’s; the other is the fastest which is reason- 
able, based on our population growth in the 1940’s and 1950’s. In the next 
25 years, the divergence between the two estimates is very considerable. In 
1990 the population of Canada would be 30 million on the first set of assump- 
tions, and on the second set of assumptions it would be 37.2 million. 

The cost of the plan will also depend on the future development of prices 
and earnings, and especially on the relation between the two; that is, on 
productivity or real earnings per person. The amount of unemployment and 
the level of interest rates are other factors which will also affect the cost. 

On anything from the lowest cost to the highest cost assumptions, the 
proposed contribution rate will result in building up an investment fund which 
is substantially but not, in relation to our economy, unduly large. The actuary’s 
estimates indicate, therefore, that sometime after the plan is 20 years old, 
there will be a need to re-assess its finances. By that time, experience of the 
plan will have made possible considerably more precise estimates of its costs. 


4 


It may be that by the late 1980’s or early 1990’s an increase in the contribution ~ 


rate will be required. But, the timing of any change will, of course, depend 
in part on the views that are then taken about the desirability of continued 
partial funding and about many other points of economic policy. The one 


4 


thing we can say is that the change in contribution rates that may be made © 


20 or 30 years from now is not likely to be a big increase. If the actuaries’ 
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conservative projections turn out to be right, the rate might go up by 3 or 3. 
It would still be under 23 per cent each for the employee and the employer. 

I understand after you have completed your clause by clause review of 
the bill, you will be studying the actuarial report. During the debate on the 
second reading, I was asked whether government actuaries had been em- 
ployed to prepare the actuarial report. I think this question came from Mr. 
Monteith, and this was, as indicated then, the procedure followed. As mem- 
bers of the committee know, it has been the usual practice to have the depart- 
ment of insurance carry out actuarial studies of this nature. Under the old 
age and survivors insurance program in the United States and the old age 
retirement program in the United Kingdom actuarial estimates are provided 
by the chief actuaries of these governments. We have followed the same 
policy to ensure that the actuarial report has been prepared as an independent 
study conducted by competent actuaries who are professionally recognized 
both in Canada and abroad. 


I would like now to discuss in some detail the question of benefits. By 
now I imagine those who have read some of the material will be familiar 
with the range of benefits available under this plan and perhaps I need not 
say very much about them. There are a number of different types of benefits. 


The first type is the retirement pension. This amounts to 25 per cent of 
one’s average pensionable earnings, spread over one’s lifetime under the plan, 
and adjusted for changes in the level of earnings. It is payable at age 65 to 
contributors who have retired or, if one waits to draw it at the age of 70 it is 
payable unconditionally. The test of one’s retirement will be one’s level of 
earnings after retirement. Failure to contribute to the plan in any year after 
the plan starts will act to reduce one’s average earnings and therefore one’s 
_ pension. If one retires during the first 10 years of the plan, whatever one has 
earned will be averaged over the whole 10 years, even if one has only worked 
two or three years. This provides for a gradual increase in maximum benefits 
from 10 per cent in 1967, or after one year’s contribution, up to 100 per cent 
of the full benefit in 1976, or after 10 years of contributions. This will be one 
area of attack. Most private plans take 35 years or more to mature. The 
original Quebec pension plan was to take 20 years to mature. You may well 
hear briefs from interested individuals who suggest that 10 years is too fast 
to bring in full benefit. However, this is the original transition period in the 
Canada pension plan which is retained. The obvious philosophy is that it - 
should be made available to as many people as quickly as possible, and we 
should not forget, I think, that extending this to 20 years or longer would 
mean that we would deprive our veterans of any opportunity to contribute 
and to fully benefit from the plan. 

The disability pension amounts to $25 a month plus 75 per cent of one’s 
retirement pension. It is payable, following a three month waiting period, to 
contributors who are found to be so physically or mentally disabled that they 
are unable to pursue regular, substantially gainful employment. To be eligible, 
a contributor has to have contributed for five years, for five of the last 10 
years, and for one third of the number of years in which he could have con- 
tributed. It ceases, of course, to be payable at death, or on recovery, which- 
ever occurs first, or at age 65 when the retirement pension is available. Any 
period during which a person receives a disability pension, and therefore 
does not contribute to the plan, will not be counted against him when ecal- 
culating his retirement pension. On recovery from his disability, he will of 
course resume his contributions. 

' This feature, of course, was not included under Bill No. C-75, as we did 
not then have the necessary constitutional power. This is an expensive feature 
and will cost $63 million in 1975. 
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I now come to survivors’ pensions. These features are also rather expensive. 
They are features which, on constitutional grounds, could not be included in 
Bil C-75 although we had intended at that time, when the constitutional mat- 
ter was resolved, to enact such a pension. These survivor pensions are payable 
to unmarried orphans, widows and disabled widowers of contributors who have 
contributed for three years and for one third of the number of years in which 
they could have contributed. Permanently insured status is achieved after 10 
years of contributions. 

The orphans’ benefit amounts to $25 a month for each orphan up to a maxi- 
mum of $104.17 for the orphans of one contributor. These amounts are escalated 
as prices rise after 1967. If a contributing mother dies, her children can get a 
benefit only if she was maintaining them before her death, and they are not 
already receiving a benefit. 

The pension is paid to an orphan until he or she reaches age 18 or until 
age 25 if still attending school. I might note that age 18 is the same age at 
which youth allowances are discontinued and the age at which blindness and 
disability allowances can commence. 

The widows’ pension amounts to $25 a month plus 373 per cent of the 
husband’s retirement pension for widows under 65. This is payable to widows 
with dependant children, disabled widows and to all widows over 35 when their 
husbands die. If the widow is under 45 when her husband dies and without de- 
pendant children and not disabled, her pension is reduced by one twentieth for 
each month short of 45 the widow is at the time she becomes such a widow; 
at 35 the pension is reduced to zero. 

As I pointed out in the house, the basis for this is the relative difficulty any 
woman has in finding employment after she has been out of the labour force. 
I am sure it is the experience of all of us that difficulty increases the older she 
is when she is left as a widow. As I pointed out in the house, the basis for this 
is the relative difficulty in finding employment at various ages. 

For widows 65 and over the pension is 60 per cent of the husband’s retire- 
ment pension, subject to reduction if they also receive their own retirement 
pension. The pension is payable the month after the husband dies, and ends 
when the widow dies. It is suspended during any subsequent marriage; it is 
also suspended until age 65 for widows who are under 35 when they cease to 
be disabled or to have dependant children to care for. 

Some of you may not agree it is a good thing that a woman will not be 
able to accumulate husbands and accumulate their pensions. She is, of course, 
going to be allowed to draw the maximum for one pension. Personally, I 
am not sure it is a good idea, but since most of the members of the com- 
mittee are gentlemen, perhaps they will think it is a fair thing. 

The disabled widows’ pension is the same as the widows’ pension. However, 
i eee a widower must have been disabled and dependant on his wife before 

er death. 


So, you see the equality of the status between the sexes is pretty much 
one way. 


The death benefit amounts to $500 or six times the monthly retirement 
pension, whichever is less. It is payable to a deceased contributor’s estate in 
a lump sum. 

All these pensions and fixed dollar amounis, such as the death benefits, are 
subject to escalation by the cost of living index. The $25 flat rate component of 
the disability, widows’ and orphans’ benefits will be adjusted in line with the 
cost of living index from 1968 on, the first year in which any of these benefits 
can be paid. The disability benefit will not be paid before 1970. If this seems 
unduly harsh, remember that it is a very generous and long term benefit. 
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A man or woman who has paid a contribution for only five years may, 
on disability, be drawing from the pension plan for the rest of his or her 
life. It should also be remembered it is considerably more generous than the 
plan in the first Quebec report which was payable only when the contributor 
reached the age of 60. 

The flat rate old age security pension, which will be integrated with the 
Canada pension plan, will be adjusted in the same way as the other flat rate 
benefits. 

There has been considerable discussion about the limitation on the cost 
of living adjustment to the old age security pension. The provision for auto- 
matic adjustment of benefits in line with changes in the cost of living repre- 
sents the introduction of a new and very important principle in Canadian social 
security. This is the first use of this factor in North America, although several 
west European governments use such an escalating feature in their social 
security payments. 

It is a principle which is being applied both to the benefits under the 
Canada Pension Plan and to Old Age Security payments. The method for 
making the adjustment and the timing for the implementation of this new 
feature is the same. The new earnings-related pensions which are integrated 
with the old age security pensions will be paid for the first time in 1967 and 
therefore the first adjustment to the cost of living will be in the next year, 
1968. 

The Canada pension plan and the features which provide for automatic 
adjustments in line with changes in wage levels and the cost of living are 
designed to provide a more satisfactory level of income for pensioners in the 
years ahead than has heretofore been available either by state or by private 
plans. While these features to keep pensions up-dated represent additions to cost, 
they will provide a much greater measure of old age income security than a pro- 
gram of unadjusted benefits. People can plan for their old age knowing that a 
given level of real income will be available on retirement. 

The adjustment of the $75 a month old age security pension provided for 
as a part of this legislation is quite apart from any further or future decision 
which may be made with regard to the present $75 a month. An increase of 
$10 a month was provided by parliament a little over a year ago at a cost of 
$116 million. We anticipate that the cost of old age security pensions even at . 
the present rate of $75 a month will rise to $906 million in the fiscal year 
1965-66. Many individuals have suggested a sharp increase. Some pensioners’ 
groups, and, surprisingly, the chamber of commerce, in its annual presentation, 
suggested $100 pensions, payable at age 65. You may be interested in the esti- 
mated cost—which would about double the present expenditure. The in- 
creased payment would, if taken from the personal and corporate income 
tax, and sales tax allocation, require it to be doubled. This seems hardly re- 
sponsible at a time when so many are advocating tax cuts. 

As I mentioned during the Second Reading of the bill, this feature has 
necessitated some rather complex sections in the bill. It is not desirable to . 
adjust pensions annually if there have been only minor changes in the cost 
of living, nor is it desirable to provide either for large jumps from year to 
year or reduction of pensions should the cost of living fall. The formula pro- 
vided in the bill will therefore have the effect of keeping the pension adjust- 
ment closely in line with the cost of living without ever making reductions 
and without making increases from year to year of less than 1 per cent or more 
than 2 per cent. 

When I went to Europe last year to inquire why certain things had been 
done in certain ways in some west European plans and to get up-to-date ex- 
perience, you will appreciate that you cannot always do this by letter and it 
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is better to go and ask—I found several plans which included provision for a 
reduction if the cost of living fell. However, neither the officials nor the elected 
people to whom I spoke indicated that they really anticipated their parliament 
would permit a reduction in the payment to their pensioners. We therefore 
dropped it as being more realistic. ‘ 

It was pointed out during the debate that an increase of 2 per cent in the 
pension index would result in an increase of $1.50 a month in old age security, 
and that an increase of 1 per cent would yield an increase of 75 cents or six 
bits a month on the basis of the present $75 pension. It was not pointed out 
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that an increase of 2 per cent would result in an increase of up to $3.60 a 


month at age 70 or up to $3.10 a month at age 65 in combined pensions payable, 
and that an increase of 1 per cent in the pension index would lead to increases 
of up to $1.79 or up to $1.55 a month. 

It was not clear from the criticism whether it was the principle of tying 
increases to the Consumer Price Index that was being opposed, or simply the 
fact that such increases were not to exceed 2 per cent a year. It might be 
pointed out that increases in the consumer price index have varied between 
1 and 2 per cent since 1955. Clearly, if the objective is to maintain the purchas- 
ing power of the pension from the time a pensioner starts receiving it until his 
death, then tying it to the consumer price index would seem to meet this 
objective. 

It has been suggested that pensions in pay should be tied to the earnings 
index rather than the pension index. This would have the effect not of main- 
taining purchasing power but of increasing it in line with increases in the 
purchasing power of people still in the labour force. There is considerable merit 
in this proposal, but on balance the government favoured the objective of 
maintaining purchasing power. 

There seems to have been a gradual change in the philosophy underlying 
old age security. Its original objective was to augment the retirement income 
that people had been able to provide for themselves, to provide a basic floor 
of retirement income on which they could build. It was not intended to be 
the sole source of income in old age. Since then, successive governments have 
recognized that the floor selected was not high enough to provide a sub- 
stantial level of income to the older members of our population. They have 
therefore gradually increased the monthly pension on several occasions, by 
15 per cent, 19 per cent, 18 per cent and 15 per cent, in order to come closer 
to meeting the income maintenance needs of our older people. In other words, 
the increases of $10 a month have been intended to increase the amount of 
the purchasing power of the pension rather than simply to maintain the 1952 
level of its purchasing power. This approach is still available for any future 


increase in flat-rate old age security, but it is, of course, not within the scope 
of this bill. 


Financial Provisions 


The plan will generate substantial funds for investment for a good many 
years. These funds will be made available to provincial governments in pro- 
portion to the contributions coming from each province. This will be done 
by investing the funds in either obligations of the provincial government or 
obligations of crown agents guaranteed by the province. Such obligations will 
provide the fund with interest at the long-term rate on federal securities. 

There is no suggestion that the plan should be fully funded, but in a pension 
plan which has reasonable contribution rates and one which has a transitional 
period during which pension benefits are built up to their ultimate level, there 


will be some accumulation of capital funds. These funds will be made available — 


to the governments which are responsible for financing our social capital needs 
in the fields of education, transportation, health and urban development. 
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The plan’s financial provisions are set forth in sections 110 to 114 of the 
bill. These provide for a separate account in the consolidated revenue fund to 
be called the Canada pension plan account. All contributions and interest pay- 

_ ments will be paid into this account, and all benefit payments and administrative 
expenses will be charged to this account. A small operating balance will be 
maintained at a level sufficient to cover anticipated expenditures on benefits 
and administration for three months. Each month, the Minister of Finance may 
invest amounts in excess of this balance in provincial securities. All the securi- 
ties he buys will be charged to a special account, called the Canadian pension 
plan investment fund. In this way, the operations of the Canada pension plan 
can be kept separate from the rest of the government’s operations. The plan 
will be financed solely by contributions from employers, employees, and self- 
employed persons, and by interest on its investments. 


Participating Provinces 


A number of speakers in the debate on second reading asked how many 
provinces had given any indication of their intention either to join the Canada 
pension plan or to operate their own comparable plans. The province of Quebec 
has made known its intention to operate comparable legislation as a part of 
this Canada wide pension program. No other province has given any indication 
of such an intention. 

I should point out that the bill provides in section 3 that any province 
can make known its intention to operate its own plan within 30 days after this 
act has been given royal assent. In other words, until this parliament signified 
its intention by adopting this proposed plan there is no need for a province 
to signify its intention one way or the other. Since the introduction of the white 
paper last August, no province has signified any intent to set up its own plan, 
including the tax-collecting machinery necessary to receive contributions. 


Reciprocal Agreements 


An increasing number of countries have been entering into reciprocal 
agreements to ensure the portability of pensions and other social security bene- 
fits for people who spend their working lives in more than one country. Pro- 
vision has been made in the bill for this reciprocal type of arrangement. 

Since considerable variations exist in the legislation in different countries, 
a great deal of flexibility will be needed in working out the details of such 
agreements. For example, an agreement might specify that past participation in 
a foreign pension scheme could build up credits under the Canada pension plan 
for persons moving to Canada, provided that past participation in the Canada 
pension plan creates entitlement under the foreign scheme for residents of 
Canada who move abroad. Arrangements would also be made to transfer any 
funds between the plans that might be necessary in this process. Under such 
an agreement the foreign country might also agree to administer benefits on 
our behalf to our pensioners residing abroad. 

One of the first such agreements might be with the United States which 

_ for 27 years has had a contributory pension plan similar in many respects to the 
' Canada pension plan. In view of the mobility of workers across our border, in 
both directions, and in view of the number of our retired people who move to 
the southern United States in particular, at least for part of the year, the advan- 

_ tages of such an agreement will be obvious to all. 

Mr. Monteith asked if the federal government would be required to ertey 
into a reciprocal agreement with a foreign country on behalf of Quebec if the 
Quebec government asked us to do so. The power to enter into such an agree- 
ment under the bill rests with the federal government. 
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Administration 

In my speech in the house a week ago, I pointed out that the administrative 
arrangements for the Canada pension plan had been designed to take advantage 
of existing machinery for collecting contributions and paying out benefits. I also 
described how this administration would be co-ordinated with the provincial 
administration in the case of Quebec. Mr. Monteith asked if my departmental 
officials were going to be given access to the income tax records of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue. This and other details of internal administration will 
be discussed by the committee. At this stage I might make a few brief remarks. 

The arrangements will be as follows: Employers will remit their own and 
their employees’ contributions every month to national revenue as they do now 
with income tax deductions. Once a year, using the T4 slips, employers will 
report the annual earnings and contributions of each employee, giving his 
name and social insurance number. These earnings data will be aggregated by 
national revenue to determine actual average earnings for construction of the 
earnings index. Information about contributors—name, number, amount of 
pensionable earnings, and amount of contribution—will be transfered to mag- 
netic tape which will be passed to my department. This information is, of course, 
basic to the operation of an earnings-related scheme. The Department of National 
Health and Welfare will not have information about people’s incomes other 
than their pensionable earnings under this Plan. My department will be respon- 
sible for maintaining a record of earnings for each contributor, and for establish- 
ing his eligibility for benefits and the amount of his benefit. It will also be 
responsible for administering the retirement test. 

Once a pension has been approved for a contributor, the comptroller 
of the treasury will be asked to issue him a cheque for the appropriate amount. 
This cheque will include his old age security pension if it has been claimed 
and approved. As there is no computer in my department, at the outset of 
the plan, the comptroller will actually maintain the record of earnings and 
calculate the amount of the pension. My department’s regional offices will 
handle all queries from contributors about their entitlement or earnings record. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission will expand its index of insured 
people under its program to include people who are covered only under this 
program. It will thus assign all social insurance numbers and maintain the 
master index. 

I discussed with my officials whether I might have my signature and 
perhaps my picture on this cheque, but the idea was not received very 
well. So I suppose it will be the signature of the comptroller of the treasury, 
as usual. 

I regret that this is such a lengthy statement, but in order to do this 
at one time, it is necessary to go into this much detail. 


Federal-Provincial Consultation 


In my remarks last week, I emphasized the unique constitutional position 
that exists regarding pension legislation. I pointed out that our legislation must 
ensure continuing consultation and co-operation with the provinces. To make 
such consultation mandatory, section 115 of the bill provides that amendments 
of substance will require the consent of two-thirds of the provinces having 
two-thirds of the population. With the present distribution of our population 
as honourable members know, this means that Ontario must be one of the 
consenting provinces if the amendment is to be made. There is also a provi- 
sion that amendments which alter the general level of benefits and contribution 
rates can only be made after a notice period of at least two years. 

Mr. Chatterton asked what would happen if 25 years from now the funds 
are depleted and Ontario refuses to agree that the act should be amended so 
as to increase the contribution rate. It is difficult and perhaps impossible 
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to imagine a province with so many of its people drawing benefits from 
the fund taking such a position if the proposed amendment to the contribution 
rate is a reasonable one. If in the province’s view the proposed increase 
appeared unduly large, this provision would mean that the federal and 
provincial governments would have to get together to work out a mutually 
satisfactory change. 

Mr. Monteith asked why a province had to give at least two year’s notice 
before it could withdraw its people from this act. The requirements that 
two year’s notice be given before amendments to this Act could take effect, 
and before a province could start operating its own plan are related. Two 
years was considered the minimum time that would be needed for provincial 
legislative action and for the complicated administrative task of sorting out 
all the records regarding contributions arising in that province and benefits 
paid to contributors from the province. 

Mr. Knowles suggested that the provisions for consultation, as set forth 
in section 115, were too much one way, and that there was _ insufficient 
provision for the provinces to consult the federal government before making 
changes in their plans. Similarly, Mr. Chatterton asked if the agreement 
between the federal government and a province which operates its own 
plan prevents that province from changing the terms of its plan in a way 
which would destroy portability. 

Section 115 deals only with proposed changes in the federal act, and there- 
fore must be concerned with arrangements whereby the federal government 
may consult the provinces about these proposed changes. As Mr. Chatterton 
has recognized, Section 4, subsection (3) provides that the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare may enter an agreement with a province which operates 
its own plan. Such an agreement would provide that the provisions of the 
provincial act will apply to persons employed in that province who are engaged 
in employment which is under federal jurisdiction. In the absence of such an 
agreement, of course, such employees would be covered under the terms of the 
federal act. The agreement itself will set forth the terms and conditions under 
which consultation between the province and the federal government will take 
place if amendments are proposed in the provincial plan. 

In addition to this provision, there are provisions under Sections 40, 82, 
and 108 whereby the federal government may enter into agreements with the 
province regarding the refunding of over-payments of contributions, the shar- | 
ing of the costs of benefits, and the exchange of information about earnings of 
contributors who have contributed under both acts. The terms and conditions 
of these agreements would also have to indicate the consultation procedures 
required before the provincial plan could be changed in the manner suggested. 


Integration 

Mr. Olson asked about the arrangements to reconcile this plan with exist- 
ing private pension plans, particularly the civil servants’ plan. Mr. Chatterton 
also asked this question. I would refer members of the committee to the speech 
by the parliamentary secretary to the Minister of Finance which followed their 
remarks. Mr. Pennell outlined in detail the arrangements for integrating the |. 
Public Service Superannuation Act with this act. 

As far as private pension plans in outside industry go, I would refer mem- 
bers to page 22 of the White Paper I tabled last August 10, where the following 
points are made: 

“The adjustment of private pension plans cannot be prescribed 
through the Canada pension plan. Those responsible for each private 
pension plan will be free to decide whether or not they wish to make 
some modification in their plan. In plans where the contribution rates 
are relatively high, it may be decided that the overall rate of employer- 
employee contributions should not be increased; in such cases the 
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As an alternative way of adjusting to the Canada plan, a private . 


plan may simply pay the difference between the total retirement benefit 


it now provides and the benefit provided under the federal plan; the | 


private contribution rates would then be reduced accordingly. Another 
possibility would be to adopt a benefit formula which makes different 
adjustments for earnings above and below the Canada pension plan 
ceiling. 


ment ages. The private plan benefits might be accelerated so as to pro- 
vide a level combined benefit beginning at, say, age 60. The private plan 
would thus provide a higher pension between ages 60 and 65 than would 
normally be provided, offset by a lower-than-normal private pension 
from age 65 on. The difference would be made up by the Canada pen- 
sion plan payable at age 65”. 


Incidentally, we believe that this approach will particularly commend 
itself to our school teachers across the country who express concern because 
their retirement age is normally 65. 


“The Canada pension plan will NOT take over or absorb reserves 
that have been built up by private pension plans. The Canada pension 
plan will NOT remove any rights to benefits already acquired under 
private plans. The integration of private plans with the public plan will 
NOT be compulsory.” 


The question of the integration of existing private pension plans is an 
important one, and one which has been dealt with successfully in other 
countries. The officials appearing before the committee will be ready to answer 
questions about different methods of integration, provincial supervision of the 
portability and solvency of private pension plans, and the details of integration 
proposed for public service pension plans. It seems to me that it should be 
borne in mind that the federal government is the employer in the biggest 
single pension plan in the country, and the federal government is well aware 
that its action, with respect to federal civil servants all covered under the 


Another approach may be adopted in private plans with early retire- 


same plan, will be watched very closely as an indication in the country of © 


what other large scale employers might be likely to do. You have before 
you the individuals who have been working out the way in which the Canada 
pension plan and the public service plan would be integrated. 


Some questions have been raised in the house, notably by Mr. Monteith 


and Mr. Knowles regarding the requirement that a person must reside in — 


Canada the year he applies for old age security. There are one or two things 


I would like to say about this. 


- First of all, when the old age security program came into operation in 1952 


there was a 20 year residence requirement. This was amended and it is now only 
10 years. 


Secondly, the act was amended to provide for the payment of pensions 
outside of Canada to persons who have resided in Canada 25 years after their 
21st birthday. This has taken care of the great majority of people who are re- 
tired and who are living outside of Canada. The number of ‘persons receiving 


pensions outside of Canada ranges from a peak of about 9,400 in the wintertime, 


to a low of about 6,200 in the summertime. 
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Thirdly, the amendment to the Old Age Security Act in Part IV of the 
bill to provide for an age adjusted pension at an earlier age will, when it be- 
comes fully operative, remove the difficulty insofar as it affects persons between 
the ages of 65 and 69. In other words, where a man and his wife leave Canada 
when he is age 70, he would be entitled to receive $75 a month, while she would 
be entitled to receive $51 a month if she were age 65. There are a wide variety 
of combinations in between. However, if the wife had not reached age 65 and 
was not eligible for the pension at the time she left, the one year requirement 
would still stand. 


On this matter of residence requirement I would be most interested in 
hearing any comments and suggestions that the committee might have. 


As you will see in the other sections we have tried to clean up a number 
of other small points respecting old age security which appeared to be a matter 
of irritation over the past few years. 


Gentlemen, I am very grateful for your attention to such a long and 
exhausting speech of almost an hour. It is not that often any more that I get 
to speak for an hour without getting interrupted. I think this will be a general 
review, and I will be very happy to answer any questions which any mem- 
bers of the committee may have. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I am sure we all appreciate your very 
complete and very comprehensive report. It will be included in the minutes 
and proceedings, and undoubtedly will furnish a great deal of information for 
the members of the committee. We thank you very sincerely for its com- 
pleteness. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: May I ask the minister a question The minister indi- 
cated that there had been consultations with the provinces in arriving at this 
plan. I presume that the plan was designed in the knowledge that the provinces 
would approve it, even those provinces which would not participate. Is that 
correct? 


Miss LAMArRSH: I did not hear your last sentence. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: In other words, the plan as submitted is acceptable to. 
the provinces, and it is ascertained that if they wanted to opt out they Nahe 
be able to provide a plan comparable to this one. 


Miss LaMarsu: I want to be perfectly fair. I thought I went over this. 
The provinces are not required, until some 30 days after royal assent is given 
to the bill, to indicate whether they intend to pass comparable legislation. 
This plan has been discussed at some considerable length, as you will ap- 
preciate, at the dominion-provincial meetings, and the details have been made 
public to all interested individuals, and certainly also to the provinces since 
the publication of the white paper last summer. Throughout this time we 
have had no expression of intent from any province, other than Quebec, that 
it planned to set up its own plan, comparable or otherwise. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I understand that, but I presume that this plan, sub- 
mitted by the minister now, is agreeable to the province of Quebec. 


Miss LAMarsH: I want to make it quite clear that this plan is in effect a 
compromise between the report on the Quebec pension plan and the Canada 
pension plan which was in Bill No. C-75, with, of course, suggestions made 
from other sources. We understand that the bill with which the Quebec leg- 
islature will be presented is a comparable one. I cannot say it is identical 

- because there are obviously certain provisions which are in the federal leg- 
islation—for example, dealing with other countries—which cannot be in 
provincial legislation, but in so far as practicable it will be identical legislation 
presented by the Quebec legislature. 
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Mr. CHATTERTON: In other words, the government does not consider sub- 
stantial changes in the bill unless it gets indications from Quebec that they 
will agree with you? 


Miss LAMarsH: Perhaps that is going a little far. This committee, if it 
has changes to make or suggestions to make, will, I suppose, include them 
in its report, which will then be an object of discussion. It may well be that 
such changes would commend themselves to the government. They will cer- 
tainly have wide public discussion through the medium of this committee and 
might commend themselves as well to the framers of the Quebec pension 
plan. It might well be possible—because we would expect this legislation 
might be passed in advance of the Quebec pension plan—for them to consider 
and revise any proposed legislation which they have. It may well be that 
minor changes would remain, that there might be minor differences between 
the two pieces of legislation. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I understand the definition of ‘‘substantial’ in clause 3 
is probably your definition, but the fact is that so far as the government is 
concerned no substantial changes would be considered unless there was agree- 
ment from Quebee or concurrence of the province of Quebec or unless a 
province might want to opt out. 


Miss LaMarsu: In the first place, I would say that I would hope there 
would not be any reason for the committee to wish for any substantial change. 
We hope that this plan would commend itself to all members of the committee 
after they have listened to the discussion. However, I think it quite fair to 
say that before we indicate as a government whether we are prepared to 
accept such a recommendation we would certainly discuss it with Quebec, and 
if there were other provinces in the same situation that wished to pass their 
own legislation, the federal government would discuss it with them. 


Mr. AIKEN: My questions are very much along the lines of Mr. Chatter- 
ton’s questions. I want to put it this way. I have heard that the committee’s 
hands are pretty well tied in connection with this plan for the reason that 
Mr. Chatterton has indicated. In other words, there is an agreement between 
the federal government and Quebec that the basic parts of the plan will not 
be changed, that is the amount of benefits, the amount of contributions, and 
so forth. What I want to ask the minister is the following question: If we 
do make recommendations in this committee regarding the broad nature of 
a principle, is the government going to be able to bring in such a change? 


The CHairMAN (Mr. Cameron): Do you think that is a question which 
should be asked at this stage? That is getting into the realm of government 
policy. I do not want to rule it out on any narrow grounds, but I think you are 


beginning to pass into a rather dangerous realm in asking the minister to com- 
ment on this. 


Mr. AIKEN: I should have been more direct and should not have beaten 
around the bush. I am told that we are here to rubber stamp this bill, and I 
am wondering whether we are sitting here for any useful purpose. 


Miss LaMarsH: I cannot imagine you being a rubber stamp for anything 
in this government, Mr. Aiken. This committee was selected. It is completely 
without direction, guidance under the table, over the table, around it, or any 
other way. It is the committee of the House of Commons, the hands of which 
is the government—it is a minority government, as you well appreciate. If 
you are talking about broad areas of principle, I think I would have to say 
that the government has made its decisions on the principle and policy, as it 
is required to do as the government. It has made them with great consideration, 
whether arising from discussion with another province or from its own initial 
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decisions. I would think it would be prepared to stand in the usual way behind 
such decisions on policy. 

In regard to this bill, we are in a field which is unique. No parliament 
has ever had to deal in just such a field before. You as a lawyer are well aware 
of the constitutional basis, a difficult basis at best. It means that if a province 
is not to enact legislation dealing with pensions, it must be certain that the 
federal legislation is of a kind that it is content to have applied to its people. 
It seems to me that since we have had experts dealing together on the pub- 
lished report of the Quebec pension plan and the published report of Bill 
No. C-75 it is obviously a compromise plan on which both governments have 
gone a very long way to meet. It would seem to me that as reasonable men 
and a reasonable woman in this committee you, of course, notwithstanding your 
point of departure, will follow that same line of reasoning. I am not really 
foreseeing that there will be great divergence on questions of principle by the 
time you conclude these hearings. 


Mr. AIKEN: I think the minister confirmed in my mind exactly the point I 
was trying to make. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: I have several questions which I would like to put. 


Hon. Mr. CroLtu: May I just say at this moment that if there is a line of 
questioning being taken at present, as has been by Mr. Aiken, maybe some 
of us would like to follow it up before we divert to another line of questioning. 
If Mr. McCutcheon’s question is not in line with the same trend of thought, 
I would suggest that we could exhaust the other trend first. I do not know 
what Senator McCutcheon is going to ask but I suggest that the Chairman direct 
those of us who want to question the minister along the same line as were 
Mr. Aiken’s questions. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: The answer is for members to ask supplementary ques- 
tions. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We will first deal with Senator McCut- 
cheon. Does he want to proceed along the line of questions asked or does he 
want to ask something else? 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEOoN: I have several questions. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are you willing to yield for the time 
being? 

Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEon: My questions grow out of questions already 
asked by Mr. Aiken and the others who preceded him. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Do you wish to follow along the same 
line? 

Mr. FRANCIS: I think Senator McCutcheon has a question which is related 
to this line of questions. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: My first question follows from the previous 
questions. The minister has said that Quebec is the only province that has stated 
its intention to operate its own plan. Nevertheless the bill contemplates that 
all the other provinces, or any of the other provinces, may opt out within 30 
days after the legislation becomes effective. Assuming that five provinces 
decided to operate their own plan, would that affect the operation of the 
Canada pension plan in the minister’s opinion? 


' Miss LaMarsH: It depends on which five provinces, of course. If members 
of the committee look at the actuarial report, they will see it is prepared 
on the basis that nine provinces are in the plan. These are the assumptions 
which were made. Certainly the figures would be quite different if some 
provinces opted out, depending on which these would be. 
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If you are asking whether it would be necessary to have higher contribu- — 
tion rates initially or lower benefits, or to make other changes, then I could © 
answer you that it would not be the case. I wish to be frank with the committee. _ 
If you got down to the point where only one or two provinces were left in” 
the Canada pension plan, it would be worth while for any federal government 
to consider whether it would be useful to go on in that way or whether other — 

arrangements might be made for the provinces to conduct the plan. This. is -an % 
, unavoidable difficulty. If you believe, as I think everyone in the room and 
most individuals do, that there should be benefits which are available across 
Canada on an equal basis, then I think you will agree that there is room 
for federal initiative and that because of the peculiar phraseology of the 
appropriate subsections of the British North America Act the federal govern- 
ment has complete freedom to operate unless and until the provincial legislature 
is operating. 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHreon: There has been no published report of the Quebec 
a plan since the Canada pension plan was established or was brought in in bill 
Chee form. You have already said that the Quebec plan would be substantially 
; the same as this plan. By that I take it, it will at least provide for the same 
contributions, the same benefits, and the same measure of escalation. Is that 
DN correct? 
Miss LAMARSH: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHEeon: Do you consider that any other province which 
decided to operate its own plan could only do so if it met those requirements? 
Miss LAMarsH: Yes, sir. The legislation provides “comparable legislation”. 
Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: How comparable? 


rit f ; Miss LaMarsH: Well, comparable in comprehensive coverage, comparable 
ORs in low contribution rate and comparable in benefits. 


' Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: But, not identical. 
tii | Miss LaMarsu: “Identical” is not the word used by the draftsman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Francis are the questions you are 
about to put along the same line? 

Mr. FRANCIS: Yes. I have one or two general questions which are along 
the same lines as those put by Mr. Aiken and Mr. Chatterton. I understand 


AS that every province participated in the discussions in respect of the plan and 
in that every province was represented at one time or another. 

ih Miss LAMARSH: Yes. | 

ier Mr. FrRANcIS: And can we say that to the best of our information the plan 


c generally meets with the approval of every province in Canada? 

we Miss LAMarsH: I can only say that no one has expressed disapproval of © 
a this plan. 

t Mr. FrRANciIs: And, we have had a unanimous resolution in the House of 
Commons on the principle and on second reading of the bill. It seems to me if 
there is anything further that Mr. Aiken or someone else is concerned with 
they would have the opportunity during the clause by clause consideration in 
the House of Commons to move amendments. I feel as we have gone this far 
we should not be gravely concerned about the principle at this stage. Perhaps — 
we should be at the end but not at this time. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It is not my function to comment on that 
statement; the minister has answered it. , | 


Have you a question, Senator Croll. 
Hon. Mr. Crouu: Mr. Francis has not left me much of a question. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Have you a question, Mr. Knowles. aes 
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Mr. Know es: I have, Mr. Chairman, but it is in respect of another field. 


Hon. Mr. CroLu: Following the questioning of Mr. Aiken, from which one 
could gather the impression—and he put it very bluntly, because he can speak 
very bluntly—that we are rubber stamping, may I ask in what respect this 
committee differs from any other committee that has been handed a bill for 
the purpose of study and making a report. 


Miss LAMARSH: I have been a member of the lower house for only four 
years but I have never been a member of a committee which met where there 
was any suggestion of change in the underlying principle or anything of that 
nature, but there may have been suggestions on respect of matters of detail. 


Hon. Mr. Croutu: Then this committee is at liberty to make such recom- 
mendations as it sees fit? 


Miss LAMARSH: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. CroLu: That was the impression I received when you originally 
spoke. 


Miss LAMARSH: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: But, this committee does differ from the 1950 
committee. 


Miss LAMarsH: Of course it does; the 1950 committee did not have any oh 
legislation at all before it. This was just a general review of the whole subject. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: That is the essential difference. 
Mr. AIKEN: On the same point, Mr. Chairman— 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Scott is next. Have you a question 
on the same subject, Mr. Scott? 


Mr. Scott: Yes. I want to revert to what Mr. Aiken said in respect of 
substantial changes. For example, if the committee, in its wisdom, saw fit to 
impose limitations on the use to which the investment fund could be put by 
the provinces would this, in your judgment, jeopardize participation by the 
provinces? 


Miss LAMarsH: That is a very difficult: question to answer. I would think 
that first your recommendations would have to be considered by my colleagues. 
It might well then be circulated for comment to all the provincees; then on the 
basis of the comments received the government would have to make up its 
mind whether or not it was prepared to accept such changes. 

We are not trying to prejudge you in any way, and I hope you realize 
there is not any intention of freezing or limiting you in your discussions of 
the bill and its underlying philosophy any more than any other legislation and, 
I do not think any committee member should take the attitude that we are 
going to take this piece of legislation and tear it apart in a sense, which is not 
the usual attitude of a member of another committee. I think this committee 
was formed to look at the legislation, to improve it, I think, generally, and this 
is what we hope all members will do. 


Mr. Scott: Then, in your opinion or, at least, the extent to which you 
speak for the government, it is wide open for us to discuss this bill? 


Miss LAMarsuH: Oh, certainly,.it is wide open to discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Chatterton has indicated he has a 
question. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: My question is in respect of a different subject. 

Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

‘The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is it on the same subject? 
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Mr. AIKEN: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I want to make my position clear be- 
cause I do not expect that people read our speeches when we speak on second 
reading, unless they are particularly interested in the subject. But, on second 
reading, I read into the record the return of parliamentary papers, which I 
do not have here, setting forth the Prime Minister’s answer to various letters 
about the duties of this committee. These were quoted. He said that this commit- 
tee would have the fullest liberty to go into the whole plan and change it not 
only as to detail but fundamentally as to principle. It is on that basis I voted 
second reading and, as I expressed it then, we were dealing with this bill in 
the same way as we would deal with a private bill in the House of Commons. 


Miss LaMarsH: A private bill? 


Mr. Arken: Yes, that we would follow the same procedure, pass it in 
principle because we had agreed to the principle of a pension plan, but that 
fundamentally the committee can consider it. Now, that is the basis on which 
I voted second reading; it was on the letters that the Prime Minister wrote 
to a large number of persons detailing the duties of this committee as he saw 
them, and I was not concerned too much at the time about the principle. But, I 
feel we are being narrowed down to the point where the committee has 
nothing to do effectively because we cannot change anything except detail. 


Mr. Gray: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman— 
Mr. Aiken: Go ahead and put your point of order. 


Mr. Gray: I did not intend to interrupt your remarks, Mr. Aiken. How- 
ever, I think it would be helpful if the clerk read the order of reference in 
order that we can ascertain if it is any different from the usual orders of ref- 
erence to committees in respect of any other legislation. 


The CHaiRMAN (Mr. Cameron): If that is the wish of the committee I will 
ask the clerk to read the order of reference. 
The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: It reads as follows: 

Resolved: That a joint committee of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons be appointed to consider Bill C-136, to establish a comprehensive 
program of old age pensions and supplementary benefits in Canada pay- 
able to and in respect of contributors; 

That twenty-four members of the House of Commons, to be desig- 
nated by the house at a later date, be members of the joint committee, 
and that standing order 67(1) of the House of Commons be suspended in 
relation thereto: That the said committee have power to call for per- 
sons, papers and records and examine witnesses; and to report from 
time to time and to print such papers and evidence from day to day 
as may be ordered by the committee and that standing order 66 
be suspended in relation thereto. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Thank you. 

Mr. Gray: I would like to conclude now. 

The CHarrman (Mr. Cameron): Is it on the point of order? 
: Mr. Gray: Yes, and you may stop me if you think I am getting away 
rom it. It would seem to me the order of reference is the same as that of 
ed committee called upon to consider a piece of legislation, and that we 
ave full powers in that respect. I think any witness or anyone else is entitled 


‘e Pea his opinion, as we have our duty to do under the powers given 
S. 


: aes CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think the minister has made it clear 
in her answers that this committee is untrammeled in anything it cares to 


ie 
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do. Mr. Aiken has made his position clear and what his views are, as well 
as the reason he voted for the bill on eeerenS reading. I would tie to close 
that part of the discussion. 

I think Mr. Knowles is the next one I have on the list, and I believe he 
is opening a new subject matter. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I would like to open one or two new subjects but before 
doing so perhaps I might be permitted to say that I do not think at this point 
we should decide we are either a committee that is going to tear the bill 
apart or that we are a rubber stamp; let us do our job the way all committees 
do and let it be decided at the end what kind of a committee we were. 

There is one brief correction I would like to make in respect of something 
the minister said on one occasion when she used my name. I think when I 
referred in the House of Commons to the fact that in a certain respect the 
bill was a one way street I was not talking so much about the avenues of 
consultation between the federal government and the provincial governments; 
I was referring rather to the fact there seemed to be provisions for opting 
out at any time but so far as I can ascertain no provision for a province 
which is out to opt in. However, I think we can deal with that when we 
come to it. 

The other two subjects I wanted to refer to—and I will be very brief— 
are these. Both come under the heading of the proposed amendments to the 
Old Age Security Act which are contained in the latter part of Bill No. C-136. 
First, with respect to the one year’s residence clause required before a person 
could apply for old age security, I welcome that part of her attitude in 
which she said she would be glad to hear from the committee in respect 
of whether we thought there should be any change in that provision. I hope, 
as a result of our discussions, we might have something practical and concrete 
to suggest. 

The other subject has to do with the cost of the living bonus provision 
that is being written by this bill both into the Canada pension plan proper 
and into the Old Age Security Act. I gather that the minister, in effect, was 
asking me if I was opposed to increasing pensions in accordance with the 
increase in the cost of living. The answer to that is no, but I am opposed to 
that being regarded as the only basis for adjusting pensions. In the main I 
think there are two factors that call for increases in pensions; one is the 
increase in the cost. of living, and the other is the increase in productivity 
which is reflected at least in an earnings index. I welcome the fact that the 
earnings index provisions have been put into the calculation of a Canada 
pension plan benefit, but I am sorry, in respect of the Canada pension plan, 
once it has been put in pay and with regard to old age security in pay, that 
there is no provision for any increase other than the increase related to the 
cost of living index. 

I thought the minister was quite fair in her description of this when she 
pointed out that what the government proposal does is to preserve the 
purchasing power of the dollar as at a certain point, but that it does not 
increase the purchasing power of the individual as such. 

It is my view that the revolutionary thinking that is taking place with . 
regard to pensions in the last decade is to include the concept that people on 
pensions deserve not only to have the purchasing power that they were given 
protected, but deserve to share in the improved conditions that develop even 
after people retire. It is that principle that I would hope we might yet persuade 
this committee and persuade the house and the government to accept for writing 
into this bill. 

I gathered that the minister was reading from a text, but I also gathered 
that she enjoyed putting in one or two asides that were not there, especially 
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the reference to six bits. She drew attention to the fact that people on old age — 
security stood to get, under this bill, a 75 cents a month increase, but she did 2 
not point out that under the combination of the old age security and the 
Canada pension plan this amount of increase could be more. Of course, that 
is true for people on both, but in respect of people now on old age security 
or now 70 years of age or more, there is no opportunity for getting the com- | 
bined increase. 

I share the views of those who would like old age pension increases removed 
from politicking, but it seems to me that you do not do it if all you make 
automatic is increases according to the cost of living index. You might achieve 
the desire of getting it away from politicking if you made old age security 
and Canada pension plan increases automatic on the basis of both factors, namely — 
the cost of living index and the earnings index, or some other index which meas- 
ures the increased productivity. 

I would be glad to develop these things later. | 


Hon. Mr. Crotu: Mr. Chairman, I do not know what the rules are, but | 
when do I get my opportunity to make a speech? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Probably I was lenient, but Mr. Knowles 
was explaining certain statements and interpretations put on them, and I think . 
he now has cleared the air very nicely in respect of this. 


Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, would the minister tell us, aS a result of a 
series of meetings which were held between the federal government and the 
provincial government, which were referred to earlier, were the viewpoints of — 
any other provinces taken into consideration and reflected in Bill No. C-136, 
other than Quebec? 

| 


Miss LAMarsuH: Oh, yes. In bringing the two bills together, very great re- 
gard was had for the comments of the other provinces, particularly at the 
Quebec city’: meeting when the Quebec pension report was revealed to all the © 
premiers. If I may use one example, the province of Saskatchewan was quite 
anxious, as was the Federation of Agriculture, that the plan be extended on a . 
wider basis and that the voluntary feature be removed. 

Some considerable favourable comments also came from the premiers of the 
Atlantic provinces, in particular, who were afraid that without an involuntary 
feature in the case of those who are self employed, a great many of their people 
might not be able to take advantage of the benefit. | 

These things were taken into consideration. We considered at some length 
the major parts of the plan, the period in which the plan comes into full 
maturity, the contribution rate, the level of benefit, the inclusion of survivors’ ; 
benefits, and all these things which appeared to have the approval of the 
provinces when discussed. 

When you come to a clause by clause discussion of the bill, there are one 
or two clauses in respect of which your questions and your discussions may 
make it apparent that a particular section was inserted obviously at the re- 
quest of a province, and therefore with the approval of one or more provinces. 

My impression was that the premiers took a lively interest in the develop- 
ment of the plan from the beginning and commented on a number of features. 
To the best of our ability we have adopted features which the greatest number 
of them found favourable the greatest number of times. | 

We have endeavoured to do everything possible to produce the best. bill 
which will satisfy the people who have responsibilities in this field of jurisdiction. 


Mr. Munro: I have one other question. This is based on what Mr. Knowles | 
was saying. Am I correct, Miss LaMarsh, that this particular bill does not pre- 


clude at any future time any government of the day altering the flat rate pen- 
sion payable under the old age security? 
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a Mise LAMARSH: ved There is no amendment, of course, under the old age 
security portion reflecting the flat rate payment. 


There is one other comment I would like to make in respect of Mr. Knowles’ 
remarks. I have not discussed this yet with my officials, because I have not had 
the opportunity, but I was somewhat struck, in his discussion in the house, by 
the comment that there appeared to be a way to opt out but not a way to opt in. 
It seems that this point is well taken. A provision very usefully might be put 
in, or it might be—although I do not expect at this time that you might have ten 
provinces to start with—that this could be sort of a useless appendage like the 
provision to lower pensions as the cost of living index goes down, and that it is 
not necessary to have it in. 


Mr. KNOWLES: A province may opt out and then, having reassessed the 
situation, later might decide to come in. 


Miss LAMarsh: I think it is a good suggestion and this may be a matter for 
consideration by the members of the committee when they have the draft bill 
before them. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Mr. Chairman, the minister made a general statement 
with regard to the proposed amendments to the act. When we come to clause 6 
we will have to decide whether or not a civil servant should be included, and 
before we make that decision I think we should have the details of the pro- 
posed amendments to the Superannuation Act and the effect of such changes on 
the superannuation fund. Would the minister undertake to have such information 
available? 


Miss LAMArRsSH: Mr. Clark, the official of the Department of Finance, is in 
this room now, and I wish you well with him; I have heard him explain this 
now about six times, and I have not got it yet. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I think at least we should have the draft bill in respect of 
the superannuation plan so that the civil servants and we will have this 
knowledge. 


Miss LAMArRSH: You will not have a draft bill, but the proposal the govern- 
ment has is one which will require no greater contribution from the civil servants 
than at present and we will give them a slightly better benefit than they have. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I asked whether we could have a report at least on the 
effect of the proposed amendment in respect of the superannuation fund? 


Mr. FRANCIS: Surely we are restricted to this bill. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Before we are in a position to make an intelligent decision, 
we should know what will be the effect of the amendments to the Siperanniae 
tion Act. 


Mr. FRANCIS:. This will be before parliament. Our terms of reference do 
not include an investigation of the Superannuation Act. 


Mr. Munro: I believe Mr. Chatterton was present yesterday when the 
deputy minister named all the officials who would appear before this committee 
to go into the whole question of integration, not only generally, but with 
reference to civil servants in particular. I believe he indicated that almost im- 
mediately after the clause by clause study we would be going into all the in- 
formation required of a specific nature; in other words, that would be the 
appropriate time to take this up. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I think it is up to the minister to indicate that she at 
least would ask the Minister of Finance whether he could make this information 
available to us and also ask the same minister to have his officials here before 
this committee to make available this economic report which Mr. Willard men- 
tioned last night. 
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Miss LAMarsu: It was my understanding that your steering committee 
would determine the course you would follow. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think, while your point is very well 
founded, it is a little early in the deliberations of this committee to be con- 
sidering it. Senator Croll, I believe you are next. 

Hon. Mr. Crotu: No, please go ahead. 

Mr. Francis: Surely we can discuss the principle of integration. But 
surely there is a limit about how far we can go with details concerning amend- 
ments to the Civil Service Act which will have to be adopted by parliament. I | 
think the discussion before this committee should be in terms of the principles — 
of the existing private plans. 

Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chatterton has said that because this is a government 
plan, people would be watching very closely what the federal government 
does with the superannuation plan. | 

Miss LAMarsH: It should be appreciated that the government must meet 
representatives of the organizations in the civil service who must approve of 
it. These are the contracting parties, just as we would anticipate that any 
other employer would do this, and would have to accept the government’s 
proposal before legislation was submitted to parliament. 

Hon. Mr. Crouu: I think we are talking about integrating other plans into — 
the Canada pension plan rather than integrating the Canada pension plan into 
other plans. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): That is why I suggested to Mr. Chatter- 
ton that he was probably previous with this type of questioning. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Perron: Considering that a while ago it was given to understand 
that consultations, with a wide enough arrangement between the federal au- 
thority and especially with the Quebec authority which seems to want exclusion 
from the said plan, it was also defined that subsequently there had been con- 
sultations with the other provinces. Since witnesses will be called, will it be 
possible to have officials of the Quebec government as witnesses, who may define 
here Quebec’s philosophy with regard to this pension plan? 


(Text) 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I do not think we should ask this type 
of question of the minister. I think it is something which the committee itself 
should decide upon, that is, we are going to call, or whether we want to 
call provincial officials or not. That is something we should decide. I do not 
think the minister would be prepared to answer that type of question. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Such a decision would have to come from the federal 
government. 


Miss LAMARSH: Quebec is not a foreign state. We have direct mail between — 
Ottawa and Quebec city. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Should not the request come from the provincial govern- 
ment to the federal government? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We have not got to that bridge yet, so 
let us not cross it until we come to it. 


Miss LAMarsx: It is up to the committee, if you want to invite them. As 
part of the government I certainly could not require Quebec officials to come, 
nor could the Prime Minister of Canada. Only the premier of Quebec could do 
that. He is the only person who could do it. 


iy Mr. CHATTERTON: It would require the government of Canada to invite 
em. 
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Miss LAMarsH: It would not be my impression that we have to do so. 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: The Chairman of the committee has the right to invite 
them, and we have done so upon occasion. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): That is the same answer I would give 
to you. If the committee decides that we should call some official, or someone 
from a provincial government, then the committee would do so. The procedure 
of doing it however would be a matter for consideration. 


(Translation) 
Mr. Perron: Does the committee intend to call representatives of the 
Quebec provincial authorities as witnesses? 


(Text) 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Well, I do not think that is a question 
which should be answered at the present time. We have not reached that 
stage. There has been no suggestion along that line. We are still in the 
preliminary stage of studying this piece of legislation, and if it becomes obvious 
to the committee that such a witness would be of value, then that is the time 
the matter should be decided. I do not think you can decide these matters in 
advance, whether you are to do or not to do something. I suggest we reserve 
it until a later date. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Perron: Mr. Chairman, since it has been pointed out, and on many 
occasions that this bill which is before us has been for quite some time the 
outcome of consultations between the provinces and the federal government 
regarding this pension plan, I think that we could enlighten many others 
who are wondering about it. What does Quebec think in such circumstances 
or in the face of such a fact? It automatically and voluntarily excludes itself 
from that pension plan at the present time, while participating in it in a 
general way, leaving to the federal authority the task of making agreements 
with other countries with regard to the possibility for a former Canadian con- 
tributor to benefit by it if he comes to live in another country. And that very 
section being left entirely to the federal authority— 


(Text) 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Well, it is a very interesting subject 
matter you are bringing up, but I do not think the time has come to talk 
about things of that nature. We are going to proceed to have a meeting of 
the steering committee, and then have a clause by clause study of the bill. 
Things will come out, and decisions will have to be made as we go along. 
I am not one to make decisions in advance, or to prophesy what we will do 
or not do under certain circumstances. I suggest that when we come to that 
bridge, then we will cross it. Whether or not as a matter of procedure we 
should be thinking of calling these officials, I suggest, is a matter which 
should remain in abeyance until the necessity arises when we must deal with 
it. 

Miss LAMarsH: May I suggest that the committee is here to deal with a 
piece of federal legislation, the Canada pension plan, and not to deal with 
provincial legislation, or with the Quebec legislation. 

All the officials of whom I suggest you are thinking, have their federal 
counterparts, all of whom are sitting behind you at the moment. I hope I 
shall be forgiven a measure of pride on behalf of the federal government in 
saying that I think you will find them to be every bit as knowledgeable as 
anyone else you might call from the province of Quebec. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: I want to ask the minister one general question. 
When she introduced the first edition of the Canada pension plan in 1963, 
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as you will recall, that is, the pay as you go plan, the minister spoke very 
eloquently of the advantages of that plan. She told us however of the ‘great 

dangers arising from creating a very large fund, and some people I think : 
were very impressed by that part of her presentation, and there may have 
been some other recommendations. Might I ask if the minister would tell us — 
what influenced her to depart from that principle. | . 


Mr. COTE (Longueuil): I do not think we are discussing Bill No. C-75 
now, but rather Bill No. C-136. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Well, it may be a borderline question, but | 


I think the minister probably would be prepared to answer it, and I would 
not be prepared to rule it as an improper question at this stage. It is a matter — 
of asking a direct question as to why you changed your opinion. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: I do not think the minister would rely on that 
answer. . 


Miss LaMarsu: I do not think I could get away with it. Personally I say 
that most of the plans in the world are pay as you go plans. That was the > 
government’s original intention, but it was criticized by some individuals who, 
oddly enough, in the last year, came to change their thinking, and to go along | 
with the plan, who would not have been so prepared a year or so ago. But j 
the influence was, of course, the discussion among the premiers concerning 
this type of plan. The premiers had the benefit of their own economic and — 
financial specialists for advice. Their reaction to the proposed Quebec plan j 
was that of providing a greater degree of financing. It will be recalled that in 
Bill No. C-75 it was proposed that the resultant large reserves would. be 
offered on a proportional basis to the provinces. The Quebec view was always 
very candid about the fact that it was moved by two considerations. The first | 
was to provide protection to its citizens by a pension plan, and the second was. 
to provide a fund for the development of its province. | 


Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeron: Is that the order of priority? 


Miss LaMarsH: I cannot ascribe an order of priority to the province of 
Quebec, but both items were important considerations. 4 

The more they talked about it the more the provinces became interested in 
the same kind of provision for their people, or so it appeared to us. 


I think the Senator, at least in his former line of endeavour if not in his 
present, must have had many occasions when compromise required rather 
considerable changes on the one hand in order to get considerable changes on _ 
the other. q 

When the members of the committee have become more familiar with the 
changes as between this legislation and Bill No. C-75, relatively minor though — 
they may be, they will find these changes are of two types, one being the things 
which we gave away, in a sense, for things which were given away to us. 
I think it is fair to say that the government does not believe in a fully funded 
plan or anything approaching it, and the alarm which I indicated at that time 
I still hold with respect to accumulation of very large reserves. ; 
I think the Senator is aware, and most people are, that only one country 
in the western world has a scheme approximating that, and that is Sweden. 
They do not have Many years experience; it is about three or four years. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcnHeon: They are starting to express some concern about it. 
Miss LAMarsH: The Senator an 


not just starting to express concern. That legislation caused the defeat of one 


g to the people of Sweden. That is a fully funded 
plan, a far cry from Bill No. C-136. 
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As I have been careful to indicate, it is almost impossible to say what is 
a substantial reserve and what is partial funded; it depends whether you 
are an optimist or a pessimist. This particular amount of money which is 
being built up is not on the face of it anything like fully funding when 
it would run out in less than 30 years. 


Mr. Munro: May I ask a supplementary question? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It is six o’clock, gentlemen. What is the 
wish of the committee? 


Miss LAMArRSH: May I add one further thing? 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Yes. 


Miss LAMaARSH: I think the Senator will appreciate that every plan can 
become, and probably will when it is fully matured, a pay-as-you-go plan; in 
other words, the payments out are equivalent to the payments in. It is quite 
clear that some time before 30 years have elapsed the government of the day 
will have to decide—that is, not only the federal government but the provincial 
governments—whether they wish to convert to a fully pay-as-you-go plan 
or whether they wish to continue on the same basis as this. That is what will 
affect any increase in contribution rate. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Munro has a supplementary question. 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: On a few occasions here today you have said that the 
money that will be accumulated will be returned to the provinces on a pro 
rata basis. Do you mean entirely? 


Miss LAMarsH: No, sir. There is a three month reserve which is held 
for payments and administration costs. Not every dollar that comes from the 
province of Newfoundland goes back to the province of Newfoundland exactly, 
but that is roughly the case. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: I would like to discuss that particular aspect of 
the bill, Mr. Chairman, but not tonight. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It is six o’clock. If the committee is willing 
to carry on and if Miss LaMarsh is willing to carry on, then they may do so; 
it is up to the committee. 

Perhaps Miss LaMarsh can come back tomorrow morning. 

I have recognized Mr. Munro. 


Mr. Gray: If the minister is willing to come back there will be further 
questions. 


Miss LAMAaArSH: I will be happy to do so. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Do you wish to ask your Supe eae 
question, Mr. Munro? 


Mr. Munro: If the Minister is coming back I need not do so now. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We have arranged to meet tomorrow 
morning at ten o’clock in room 256 in the centre block. I understand there 
is no translation service there. I would be glad to know what is the opinion of 
the committee having regard to that fact. 


Mr. Guitard, can you assure us of a French reporter or someone who can 
translate from English into French and from French into English? 

I understand from the clerk that we can have an interpreter who will 
interpret from English into French for the benefit of those who want such 
an interpretation, and who can similarly interpret from French into English 
for those who require the English interpretation. Is that satisfactory? Is 
that satisfactory to you, Mr. Perron? 
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(Translation) 

Mr. PeRRON: For my part, if there is no possibility of having simultaneous 
translation, I would certainly accept interpretation by the official reporter who 
will come and translate from English to French and vice-versa, but I would 
very much like to understand completely the discussions concerning this 
pension plan. 


(Text) 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): That is right. That is the understanding. 
The understanding is that the interpreter can translate into either language 
with equal facility. 

Is it agreed that the committee will meet tomorrow in room 256S in the © 
centre block? 

Agreed. 


The committee will adjourn until tomorrow morning at ten o’clock. Thank | 
you very much, gentlemen. 


BVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, November 26, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 


It has been brought to my attention by some members of the Committee 
that they would like if possible to be in the House of Commons this afternoon 
and this evening and would find their dutties sitting on this committee con- 
flicting with that desire. I have also had representations by some members of 
the committee that, while they approve of our sitting on Mondays, they had 
already made commitments not knowing of that suggestion and they have 
wondered if we could commence our next week’s sittings on Tuesday instead 
of Monday. It strikes me that that is reasonable. 


As you know, the facilities in this room are not of the best and I am going 
to suggest—and I hope it will meet with your approval—that we continue with 
the meeting this morning and that we cancel the meeting scheduled for this 
afternoon and the meeting scheduled for Monday and that we then continue 
on Tuesday. If we have lost any undue amount of time or retarded our progress 
unduly by reason of that arrangement we can probably make it up in the suc- 
ceeding weeks. 


If someone is prepared to make a motion to cancel this afternoon’s meet- 
ing and to commence next week’s meetings on Tuesday instead of Monday I 
will be very glad to consider it. 


Mr. FRANcIS: Tuesday morning? 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Tuesday morning, yes. I hope we will have 


better facilities at that time. I have decided that we must insist on having a 
committee room in which we have all the facilities that we require. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I move that this afternoon’s meeting be cancelled and that 
Monday’s meeting be transferred to Tuesday. 

Hon. Mr. Lane: I second the motion. 

The CHaIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It has been moved by Mr. Gundlock and 
seconded by Mr. Lang that the meeting scheduled for this afternoon and the 


meeting scheduled for Monday be cancelled. Is there any discussion on that 
motion? 


Wili all those in favour please indicate. Opposed? 
Motion agreed to. 


When the meeting adjourned last evening Miss LaMarsh had agreed to 
come back and answer further questions, and she is here to do so. 


I will now vacate the Chair and ask the Co-Chairman to take my place. 

The CHarirMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Are there any questions by mem- 
bers of the committee? 

Mr. CANTELON: I have a simple question I would like to ask. 

The minister mentioned the matter of an identiy card. What did she have 
in mind? 

Hon. Jupy V. LAMaArRsH (Minister, Department of National Health and 
Welfare): As you will appreciate, in any system that is as massive as this 


a card is necessary; and it is necessary for it to contain numbers because we 
have to use computers, which of course deal with numbers not with names. 
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As I explained in my remarks yesterday, the system which is in. aperaton be 
- for unemployment insurance has been expanded to include workers not covered — 


by that system. I imagine you have a card for that purpose; I have one and S $ i 


all the members of the house have them. 
Mr. CANTELON: No, school teachers do not get them! 


Miss LAMarsH: This is the card that will be used for the pension sees, i 


We expect that card to be in English and French; and it may well be that on 


one side there will be something in connection with the Quebec pension plan — 


and on the other side something in respect of the Canada pension plan, and at 
will depend upon the one to which you belong which side will be filled in. 


Mr. GunpLocK: Madam Chairman, may I ask for just a short explanation? 


I know that the minister has probably not concluded on this, but I wonder if. 


Miss LaMarsh could give us just a little of her thinking in relation to inte- 
grating the civil service into this plan. 


Miss LAMarsH: Madam Chairman, I thought I also referred to that yes- 
terday. We have an official of the Department of Finance, Mr. Hart Clark, who 


has been working on this almost from the beginning. I cannot explain the de- 
tail of it; I have asked him to explain it five or six times but I am not too sure 
that I can repeat it. He will be available to the committee if you would care to 
call him. 

However, I can say in broad terms that the way the two plans are inte- 
grated will mean that the individual contributor does not pay more than he 
presently pays and that the pension which he receives will be slightly larger 
than it is currently under the superannuation. 

In addition, I think Mr. Clark will confirm that the contributions made 
on behalf of the employer—that is the federal government—will be slightly 
less than they now have to make. 


Mr. Munro: May I interject here? 


At the steering committee yesterday the report read and it was not 


specifically set out in the report that—and the steering committee will recall 


this—it was decided that after the clause by clause study this whole area of — 


integration in general and integration of civil service plans would be con- 
sidered by this whole committee and that all the officials who had been work- 
ing on it would be before the committee for that study. That procedure seemed 
to be acceptable. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Will the officials explain also, Madam Chairman, why — 


the R.C.M.P. and the armed forces pensions were not integrated? 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Will that explanation be given by 


the officials? 
I understand it will, Mr. Chatterton. 


Mr. MONTEITH: I suppose I could ask this of the officials but it does seem to 


me to be a matter of policy and therefore I will put it to the minister. 


I asked the question earlier, and yesterday Miss LaMarsh I think answered 4 
to the effect that the federal government were the only ones who had power — 


to enter into agreements with other countries. 
Miss LaMarsu: Yes. 


Mr. MontTeITH: My real question is this. If Quebec asks for a reciprocal — 
agreement with another country must the federal government undertake that? — 
Miss LAMArsu: There is nothing in the act which would require the federal | 
government to do so. You will appreciate, Mr. Monteith, that the idea of this — 


is that the Quebec and Canada pension plans will march together. I would 


assume if we entered into an agreement with another country we would enter 


into it on behalf of the Quebec pensioners as well. 
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You will know from your years in office that there were frequent represen- 
tations made from West Germans who had moved to Canada and who, because 
of the law of West Germany, were unable to draw pension benefits if they be- 
came Canadian citizens. This is a matter the Canadian government has never 
been able to resolve with West Germany because our flat rate pension was so 
very different from their scheme. If a West German moved to Quebec and 
was in the Quebec pension plan and we made an arrangement with West Ger- 
many on behalf generally of the Canada pension, we would certainly attempt 
to include Quebec pensioners. 


Mr. MONTEITH: The Canadian reciprocal agreement would cover both 
schemes? 


Miss LAMARSH: Yes. 
Mr. MONTEITH: Would it cover any province which had its own scheme? 
Miss LaMaArRSH: Yes. 


Mr. MONTEITH: I have one other question in connection with investment 
funds. These are going to be turned over to the provinces as they accumulate 
and so on. What is the estimated amount at the end of 20 years before the dip 
may start down? 


Miss LAMarsuH: The estimate is $6 billion to $8 billion. 


Mr. MONTEITH: This $6 billion to $8 billion will be in the hands of the 
provinces, and at that time is it estimated that the rates would have to be 
increased to meet the payments or would any of this reserve be called upon that 
is then in the hands of the provinces? 


Miss LAMArRsH: This would be up to the government of the day. I am not 
sure that I understood your question correctly but— 


Mr. MONTEITH: Say for example there is $6 billion to $8 billion in the hands 
of the provinces which they have not borrowed on the open market and then 
all of a sudden the reserve starts down. Is it the thought that these reserve 
funds would be called upon or that an increase in rates would take care of the. 
extra outlay at that time? 


Miss LAMarRSH: This will depend I should think, Mr. Monteith, on those who 
are in government and have the responsibility at that time. It is up to them to 
decide at that time whether or not one continues on a partly funded basis or 
converts to a pay-as-you-go plan. 

Mr. MONTEITH: Can you visualize a position in which the provinces would 
be rather on the spot if, for argument’s sake, you needed a couple of billion 
dollars over a couple of yéars and, rather than increasing the rates, you had 
to call upon the provinces for a return of those funds? 


Miss LAMarsH#: I do not think so. 


Mr. MONTEITH: And they would then have to go to the open market, would 
they not, to replace them? If not, why not? 


Miss LAMARSH: The bill which is before you calls for actuarial reports 
at stated intervals. Those reports will be available to all provinces as well 
as the federal government and you will be able to watch what is happening 
to a fund. We do not anticipate any possibility of sudden change, a change which 
is not obvious for years in advance to all governments. 


As you know, even if there is an amendment produced or brought into the 
house by any individual, this lays upon the chief actuary the responsibility of 
preparing an actuarial report so that you will know the projected effect. When 
I said “any individual’ I certainly did not mean anyone who is not of the 
government. 
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Mr. CHATTERTON: The loans to the provinces would be callable in two 
years, say? 

Miss LAaMarsH: They are not loans in that sense; they are purchased 
securities. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scott: I want to deal with integration so I think I will leave my 
questions for the time being. 

Mr. AIKEN: Madam Chairman, I wonder if the committee might permit me 
just to precede my question with a very short background. 

I know that everyone came on to this committee with a great sense of 
opportunity to do a public service and I think we want to proceed without a 
sense of partisanship to produce the best pension bill we can. 

A question was raised yesterday—and very seriously—about how badly 
tied the federal government and this committee have become because of recipro- 
cal arrangements with the province of Quebec. I say it is useless to have a 
broad range of inquiry without having a broad range of recommendation or 
amendment. 

I wonder whether, having had some time to think about it overnight, the 
minister can tell us just where we stand on this problem of integration and 
reciprocal arrangements. If we are merely here to talk about integrating this 
plan with other plans and so forth, it seems that we are not doing the job 
many of us thought we were here to do. Can the minister tell us now frankly 
how far we can go without disturbing the arrangements that have already 
been made? 


Miss LAMArRSH: May I say first that if I were to be so bold as to suggest 
to any member of the committee what his responsibility was I would say it 
was not to deal with integration of plans. I have repeated this in every speech 
I have made. This is not within the purview of the government; it is a matter 
of contractual obligation. Therefore, it is the parties to the contract who will 
have to make any change. 

As I also tried to make clear yesterday to the committee, the committee 
is the same as every committee constructed of two houses of parliament 
or one house of parliament; you are asked to prepare a report on a piece of 
legislation before you. That report, of course, will come back into the house and ” 
the government will have to take its position then on the basis of the report 
the committee makes. Whether there are any amendments which the govern- 
ment is prepared to support is a decision which will have to be taken at that 
time. I do not suggest to the committee that this legislation in its function is 
Im any way different from any other before a committee. 


Mr. Atken: The latter statement, Madam Chairman, is what I differed — 
with yesterday. The terms of reference were read. However, I also mentioned 
the very broad statements—and I have them with me this morning—the Prime 
Minister made with regard to the duties of this committee. It rather struck me 
yesterday when I raised this question that some of the members said, ‘Well, 
read the terms of reference.” In other words, they were saying do not pay any 


attention to what the Prime Minister said, we are here to do what the order of 
reference says. 


Mr. Munro: On a point of order, Madam Chairman, as I recall there were 
a lot of questions on this matter. Mr. Aiken pursued the same tactics in yester- 
day’s committee at some length with the minister and then Mr. Knowles and 
others commented, and the Chairman at that time said there had been sufficient 
discussion on this matter. We then moved on to other areas. 

Am I to take it that by opening up this again we are now going to have a 
lengthy discussion on whether the committee can make changes? 
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Mr. CHATTERTON: I think this is the most fundamental question that this 
committee has faced, Madam Chairman. 

The minister stated that this committee is the same as any other committee. 
I do not think it is. The committee may be circumscribed not only by the 
federal government but by any circumstances that may exist in the province of 
Quebec. There are organizations that may want to submit briefs. We want to 
know how far we can go. Yesterday they said they accepted the principle. The 
principle is simple, but some of the fundamental details are not. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): I cannot see, Mr. Chatterton, that 
there is any difference today in what you are bringing up from what was brought 
up yesterday. I think the minister answered the questions yesterday in a way 
that should have satisfied the committee. I do not think this matter should be 
pursued further. 


Mr. AIKEN: It will be pursued and we will pursue it from meeting to 
meeting, if this is the attitude that is going to be taken. The minister said that 
after you have looked at this bill you will find it to be just a dandy bill, if I 
understood her corectly. So what are we sitting here doing? 

Mr. Gray: In support of the first question about the non-partisan approach 
by Mr. Chatterton and Mr. Aiken— 


Mr. AIKEN: It was not non-partisan. 


Mr. Gray: I think it is clear that our committee has a duty imposed upon 
it by the House of Commons and the Senate, pursuant to our order of reference; 
and if any member of this committee wishes to move an amendment to the 
Canada pension plan as part of the report, or if he wants to make any comments, 
improvements, or changes—even criticisms, he has the right and the duty to do 
so. I do not believe any member of this committee—and I include Mr. Chatterton 
and Mr. Aiken—if he has any change to recommend, would lack the courage to 
do so, and would not just set up a smokescreen. So let us carry out the duties 
imposed upon us by the house, that should be our guide. The house and the 
government will deal with the report like any other report. That would be the 
time to complain about any matters not being taken into account. If any member 
has some suggestions to make, let him make them rather than to pretend that he ° 
is being circumscribed by some illusory limitation which does not exist under 
the order of reference at all. Then the committee could assess the validity of any 
such complaint. 


Mr. KNow.es: I would like to say a word or two on this point. I would say, 
as one of the members of the committee, that it seems to me there is a pretty 
clear indication given in the answer to Mr. Aiken, and in the program outlined 
and recommended by the steering committee, namely, that we recommended 
that apart from hearing a preliminary statement from the minister, our first 
study would be to go through the bill clause by clause without deciding any- 
thing, but being guided by the officers of the various government departments, 
so that we may get to know what the bill is all about. 

Having done this, and having become informed concerning the bill by 
reading it, and by being taken through it, then the next stage should be that 
we would hear representations form outside organizations. 

Then we would come to the third stage when we would again go through 
the bill clause by clause, voting on each clause. And it seems to me that at that 
stage, on the basis of having done all this studying, it is implied that we would 
be free to propose amendments. I know that I have some which I intend to 
propose. It seems to me that that is the way to find out whether we are a free 
committee, and are able to go ahead and exercise that freedom. 


Mr. FRANcIs: I have what Mr. Knowles has said in mind. The question was 
raised last night about a reference of the detailed terms of the Public Service 
Superannuation Act for inspection by this committee. I am thinking about the 


representations, and examine what is involved; and if I understand the proce- 
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the work of this committee could go on indefinitely. But our purpose here is to _ 
examine a reference to this house of a piece of legislation, and it is proposed that aoe 
we go through it in three stages; first, to look at it clause by clause, then to hear 


dure, members of the house are free to propose such amendments as they see fit 
at that time. I do not see what is to be gained by further prolonging the debate 
at this stage. 


Mr. AIKEN: It is all very well to say that we can bring in amendments. 
Of course we can. I have sat on committees—not as long as Mr. Knowles has; 
but, as you know, when you go into a committee meeting, you may be advised } 
by the government that whatever you come up with that is reasonable, they y 
will accept. They may use these words: “You may set up a plan, and you 3 
may do the best you can with this bill, and we will accept it”. This is the 
basis on which I have gone into many committees both in this parliament 
as well as in others, that the government has given us a job and has said: 
“We are giving you the principle, and you may do what you can with it”. 

But there are other committees, when you go in you are told that this 
is government policy and that you may fool around with it a bit if you like, 
but it will come back the same way as it went in or we will not accept it. 
It is not a case of technicalities. It is a case of the spirit you are sitting 
under. 

I have received the impression from what the minister said, and what 
was said yesterday, that we do not have an open committee to deal with 
these matters and to go ahead with them. It is very simple. The government _ 
should be prepared to say: “We will accept whatever you bring back to us. 
You have a free hand”. But the minority does not have any chance whatever — 
on the committee to enforce its will, if there is no open hearted agreement. — 
Therefore, I say it is the spirit of the committee and not technicalities which 


should count, because the government can vote down every amendment we ~ 
make. 


Mr. Munro: I have a point of order. Surely, all these questions were — 
raised yesterday, when the minister indicated quite clearly that any changes — 
that this committee wanted to make as far as the pension plan was concerned ~ 
would be discussed during the third stage. Actually that aspect of it was _ 
determined by the steering committee. And then it would be embodied in — 
the report of the committee which would go to the government. The minister — 
indicated that if changes were amenable to the government, they would take © 
steps to implement them. She said that if it involved discussion with the © 
provinces then there would be discussion with the provinces. Moreover, the © 


minister has said again this morning that this committee is not bound. That _ 
has been her statement twice. } 
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Mr. AIKEN: No, she did not say that. She said only that we were free to — 
make amendments. . 


Mr. Muwnro: If the suggestion is that changes were made in order to @ 
conform to the wishes of Quebec, then there is a false impression being left. — 
The minister said that changes had been made in response to various proposals 
which came from other provinces. But these impressions are false, and I 
would not like them to stand on the record without rebuttal. Yesterday the © 
Chairman made a ruling that we should proceed in three stages, and no one 
objected at that time, and we did proceed indeed with the first stage. I think — 
we should now have a ruling from the Chair on whether or not the Chairman’s 


ruling of yesterday is to be set aside, and if we can open up this whole thing 
again. | 
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Mr. AIKEN: If you want to run this committee on technical points, then 
go right ahead, but you will get nowhere. That is the point I am trying to 
make. If you are going to tie us down, you may use your majority power. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Is it proper for a member of this committee to threaten 
us by saying that if we do such and such a thing we are going to get nowhere? 


Mr. AIKEN: I would like to say on Mr. Knowle’s account that what he 
has said about getting ahead with this plan does not help anything, whether 
it is any good or not. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): We have appointed a steering 
committee, and they have made a plan. We are trying to carry out that plan. 
I think Mr. Knowles has outlined it very well indeed. But if you have no 
intention to pay attention to what the steering committee is going to do, then 
there is little use in our having one. I do not think this matter should be 
pursued any further. Of course, if the minister wishes to say something, 
then very well. But if not, perhaps we might now move on to another matter. 


Mr. AIKEN: I was expecting your ruling. Surely it is not the basis on 
which witnesses come before us, that they may answer or not as they see fit. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): But she has already answered it. 
I feel that this was adequately answered by the minister yesterday. 


Mr. AIKEN: But would she be good enough to answer it this morning? 


Miss LAMarsH: If I may, I shall do so. I do not want any member of the 
committee to feel that there is anything I would not answer. It is true that I 
did not any anything while the point of order was being discussed, because it 
was not my place as a witness to do so. But Mr. Aiken said that he received 
an impression. I do not understand how he received it. I thought I made it 
clear last night, as I have done today, that this committtee is no different from 
any committee on which I have sat as a member. It is completely within the 
power of any individual member. 

This is quite separate from one other thing which to Mr. Aiken may be 
confusing, namely, that the pension plan is not just like any other piece of 
legislation. It differs in that it is dovetailed, and is almost like a mosaic. I 
think if any member of the committee wants to bring in amendments, he will 
have to realize that when you pull out one piece of the bill and replace it 
with another, it may change the whole shape. But this has absolutely nothing 
to do with the government’s position, or in putting any directives on the com- 
mittee. I am sorry that Mr. Aiken feels the way he does. I am sure that if I 
were in his place and felt as he does, I would ask my leader to replace me on 
the committee. 


Mr. AIKEN: Let me say that I will not be replaced, and that I intend to 
stay here. 


Miss LAMaArsH: I am not suggesting that Mr. Aiken should be replaced. 
But I cannot understand how any such impression could be gained from what 
I said yesterday or today. Any amendment contained in the committee report, 
be it a majority report, a minority report, or the report of the whole, will be 
given the most careful consideration. It may have to be discussed with the 
provinces, and if so, it would most certainly be so discussed, and with my 
colleagues. But this would be no different from any other bill placed before 
any committee. 


Mr. AIKEN: I shall not pursue it any further at the moment. I do hope 
that I have made my point. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): I would like to make one remark. 
Mr. Aiken said that the witnesses are not being given an opportunity to answer; 
that is, that they are not free to answer. When I said that the minister would 
answer if she saw fit, the reason I said it was that I thought the minister had 
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made an adequate answer to it before. I did not see why she should be called 
upon this morning to answer the same thing again. I did not mean that the 
witness might just answer if she felt like it. 

Mr. MontertH: I am not sure whether the minister mentioned this in her 
various remarks before the house, but I wondered if there was any thought 
given to phasing out disability allowances, old age assistance, and so on. 


Miss LAMarsH: Well, Madam Chairman, the question raised by Mr. 
Monteith really goes beyond the scope of the Canada pension plan. What I 
think he was referring to are some other features which I mentioned, such as 
the welfare ‘provisions. I think it should be quite clear that with the introduc- 
tion of disability pensions into the Canada pension plan there would be an 
impact on the number of people who would otherwise, in the absence of the 
Canada pension plan, be dependant on a shared cost disability program. We 
do not know exactly what that impact would be. Obviously it would depend 
upon when a man or a woman has to declare whether he follows the Canada 
pension plan or an individual program. As to the matter of phasing out, there 
is no intention on behalf of the government to repeal its participation in 
shared programs as a result of the Canada pension plan. I think unless the 
suggestion is mistaken, it arises really under your Canada pension plan, and 
your three other pronouncements of the government to converting to a wider, 


more generous, and less restricted social assistance program on the welfare — 


side, which uses a means test basis, and not a type of disability pension. But 
these programs are not intended for the Canada pension plan. They are 
unrelated. 


Mr. MontreiTtu: There is no doubt so far as the actual impact on these ~ 


other programs as a result of the Canada pension plan is concerned. 
Miss LAMaArRSH: No. 
The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Are there any other questions? 


Mr. CANTELON: Yesterday I was left with a very distinct impression by 
the minister’s comment that the government was prepared to adopt a very 
flexible attitude towards integration of private pension plans with the Canada 
pension plan, and she mentioned three ways in which they could be integrated. 
I am very much concerned, particularly with the integration of private pen- 
sion plans which start with pensions at the age of 60. I suppose this flexibility 
would extend to the integration of such a plan as well as of those which start 
at the age of 65. 


Miss LAMarsH: I find this is one area in which there is less public under- 
standing than in any other. The federal government does not have anything 


to do with the integration of private plans. Our only interest in private plans — 


is when we would be acting in the role of an employer; that is, when dealing 
with the federal civil service. But under the Canada pension plan we are not 
obliged to integrate any private pension plan. We do not want to have any- 


thing to do with them. We will not be giving guidance in the sense that we — 


will instruct or suggest to the private employer, or to a group of employees 
what they should do. 


We have with us Mr. Clark from whom you will be hearing on this mat- 


ter. We have also made available to some provincial groups information on 


what the federal government is going to do. It is vital when you are talking 
about a pension plan, to see how to integrate it with the Canada pension plan. 
But the responsibility for this is usually initiated by private employers who 


often hire an actuary, or who deal with a life insurance company which is 


underwriting their plans. 

We have suggested three ways in which the individual pension plan may 
be associated with the Canada pension plan. In my remarks yesterday I spoke 
of one possibility which is going to make the plan somewhat richer, and at an 
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earlier age, and thinner at an older age, when the Canada pension plan comes 
into effect. Therefore, you will have a complete outlook. I am sure this is 
familiar to members of the committee. I know that concerning my own insur- 
ance retirement portfolio, my agent discussed it with me, and stressed that in 
the last few years, this should be taken into account. As to the rate of the old 
age pension, when you retire at 60, or 65—they advise you to take more of 
your retirement benefits at that time than at the age of 70. But it is not a part 
of the federal government’s responsibility to deal with private pension plans. 


I noticed in the press and from what I hear from interested sources, such 
as actuaries who are most interested in this, I am informed that at their meet- 
ings in the last few months in particular, they have been discussing different 
forms of integration. I know a number of major employers have liaison with 
actuaries to study particular plans with a view to integration. It would be 
only in the rarest case I think, or in a very small number of cases, that there 
would be any association with present plans, and this would only be when 
it was of little benefit to the individuals concerned. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I wonder if the minister would care to comment briefly 
on the armed forces and on the R.C.M.P. who are going to be excluded. The 
government has the power under the act to exclude them. But no other private 
group is in the position of opting out. There may be others; I am not sure. I 
have not looked into it yet. There may be other groups such as pilots who 
usually retire at an early age, or athletes, who would have no opportunity to 
opt out. But I am thinking of the R.C.M.P. and the armed forces. 


Miss LAMarsH: May I suggest that opt out is a misnomer; there is no 
option at all given to the members of the armed forces or the R.C.M.P. They 
are out. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: But the government has taken the option. 


Miss LAMarsH: They are not in. There is no option for these people. The 
reason is the military requires retirement sometimes at the age of 42. My 
experience has been—and this is the common experience of those who have 
made this suggestion—that most of the people who leave the armed forces go 
to work elsewhere. You will appreciate that a man at age 42 who goes out and 
goes to work will have 20 years in the work force during which he may con- 
tribute to the Canada pension plan and his pension would be in addition to the 
military pension; so also in respect of the R.C.M.P. These are the two large 
groups, in respect of which the federal government is the employer, which 
are out. 

Individual states deal with this, some in this way and others in different 
ways; others have a separate pension plan for people of this kind. It is quite 
true that pilots, for instance, are not in anywhere near the same position; they 
are not employees of the federal government in toto; they too, I would sug- 
gest, likely will go to work and will be contributors. Athletes, certainly, as 
will pilots, will be contributors all through their working life, whether as 
athletes, or as pilots, or in some other line of work. An athlete may retire from 
one endeavour at age 34—-I suppose it depends whether he is a judo artist or 
a hockey player—but almost invariably he will be working again in a year 
or two in some other line as a self-employed person. 


Mr. Scott: You have raised a matter of policy about which I would like 
to raise a point. You seem to suggest that the federal government feels it 
has no responsibility in the general area of integration. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that in effect you are forcing integration because of the mandatory pro- 
visions of the act which bring all the employees under its jurisdiction. Since in 
most cases it will not be economically feasible for working people to continue 
their entire private pension plan, and in addition assume responsibility under 
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the Canada pension plan, by that action you are forcing integration upon > 


these people. % es Meek 
Does the goverment not feel it should assume a great responsibility and 


perhaps give a little leadership in the matter of integration. | 

Miss LAMarsH: The question is an interesting one, but it is not a matter 
of whether we feel the responsibility; it is a matter of jurisdiction. The federal 
government just cannot operate in this particular field. 

I concede that by enacting a national contributory pension plan, which is 


applicable to most of the labour force, many other pension plans will have 
to be adjusted or changed—integrated. We are attempting to show the three © 


ways in which pensions may be adjusted, in an effort to indicate what can 
be done. The way in which we can give leadership is in our approach to our 
own employees. This is the reason we have spent so much time and study on it, 
and it is the reason Mr. Clark will be before you subsequently. We hope this 
will indicate what we would like to see done, but we cannot require it be 
done because we do not have jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. Scott: You say you have no jurisdiction constitutionally, but surely 


by the very act of passing this legislation you will have intruded into this field 
and, in effect, will be forcing integration upon all these private plans. Has any 


thought been given to how you could assume a greater degree of leadership — 


and responsibility for a situation which you, in effect, are creating? 


Miss LAMarsH: No; we have not intruded on a contractual basis; there is | 


absolutely nothing to prevent the continuation of private pension plans as 
they are at the moment. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: That is ridiculous. 

Miss LaMarsu: I suggest there is nothing to prevent it. The economic 


feature is what I assume will prevent it, but there is nothing which we will 


do which in any way will interrupt those plans. 


I do not know whether or not this committee will suggest ways in which > 
the committee will give what Mr. Scott considers as leadership in this. Because ~ 


of the pronouncements which have been made and the indications of what can 
be done, there is no question but that all employers will do what they did 


when they set up their own plan; that is, they will hire people who are-in — 
the business to look into it. They have been, in many cases, calling in these © 


people and will be calling in these people to discuss the matter. 
I suggest, Mr. Scott, because you are a resident of Ontario, that you 


think back a few years to what happened when the hospitalization scheme ~ 
came in. I can recall receiving—and I think we all received—letters and 
circulars from those who underwrote our own private medical and hospitali- 
zation schemes to the effect, by virtue of the new Ontario hospital act which ‘ 
was obligatory, that by paying the same premium and continuing on with our > 
private schemes we would receive increased benefits, but we had to have the © 
Ontario scheme first. This integration was accomplished smoothly without 


any complaints from any source. 


Mr. Scott: I am not being unduly critical at this stage, but your com-— 
ments disturb me, because there is no single matter in connection with the 
pension plan in respect of which we receive more representations than the 
very widespread fear of what will happen to the private pension plan. ad 


Although you say you have no responsibility in this, in effect you are 


making it economically impossible for working people to continue with their 
private plans, and continue with the Canada pension plan too. It seems to me 


we are heading into trouble if the attitude of the government is going to be 


that we have no responsibility in this field. 
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I. ‘Miss LAMaRSH: I said we have no jurisdiction, which is quite a different 
"matter from responsibility. You want the federal government to intercede 
between the employer and the employee in their own contractual relation- 
ship. As you know, in many ways these private pension plan have been part 
of a wage packet. 

a Mr. Scott: Has any consideration been given to trying to achieve such 

a possibility? 
Miss LAMarsH: There are some 7,000 different plans. 


§ Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: Integration is possible if you have a flat rate 
_ scheme, if you have fixed dollars; in other words, if your payments have been 
}) made under the flat rate scheme wherein there is some certainty of what 
the pay out and the pay in is going to be in the future, the integration can 
be accomplished, although with strong unions it might be very, very difficult. 
: Personally, I am certain that even under those circumstances there would 
be a substantial additional burden placed on employers which can do only 
one or two things; that is, narrow their profit margin, or force them to 
- increase prices and thereby make themselves less competitive both in the 
_ domestic market and in the export market. However, here you have a scheme 
_ where, when wages go up and the cost of living goes up, you bring inflationary 
_ escalators into the scheme and you never know what you are going to pay 
under the scheme 10, 12 or 15 years from now. Under those circumstances, 
- integration is epoca. because the flat rate pension was applied to private 
_ schemes, and the government takes the bland attitude that it did nothing. 
Your comparison, Miss LaMarsh, with the introduction of the hospitali- 
_ zation plan and its integration with private plans is not an appropriate 
- comparison at all. All these hospital costs are going to be paid for, then you 
_ simply subtract that from your other coverage, and the two together give 
_ the same coverage that many private individuals had before. That is not the 
* situation under this scheme. . 
ub The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): The speaker who was to be 
next on my list is Mr. Munro. 
i Miss LaMarsH: May I answer the question? I have read your views, 
ud Senator. I do not say that integration is impossible. I am sorry you were not 
here when I was explaining integration in general terms in respect of the 
: superannuation act. This has been worked out with great care. Mr. Clark 
aR has been working on the aspect of integration of the plans. It is far fram 
s a. I do not say that it is easy to understand, because I do not under- 
stand Mr. Clark; I only understand the result, but it is easy for him. He may 
~ leave the government and go out as a private consultant and make a fortune; 
tal would hope not, and expect not. However, with great respect, I cannot 
~ accept what you say about integration. A great many employers are quite 
& content that integration will be fairly simple. 


a Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: They are very naive. 
__. Mr. Munro: The minister really has answered my question. I was going 
_ to ask her whether she felt when Mr. Clark and the other officials have out- 
Be lined to the whole committee the terms of integration of the Canada pension 
- plan with the civil service plan, that in effect that formula of integration would 
ian itself indicate some leadership in the integration field. This is in relation 
to Mr. Scott calling for some leadership by this government. I would think the 
P work which has been done in this regard would be an indicator, at least, of the 
% 


- 


formula which could be followed elsewhere, which in effect would be supplying 
. leadership. 

: Miss LAMAaArRSH: I might also say that Mr. Clark will be able to describe this 
1 more detail than I can. He made a trip for the government through the west. 
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at which time he dealt with the provincial representatives who are responsible 
for administering the plan in the provinces. He also invited Ontario where he 
had the same type of discussions. As you know, there are a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of schemes in which the provincial governments are the employers, 
in the sense that they pay an employer’s portion. On all these occasions in re- 
spect of Mr. Clark’s discussions, the suggestions which were made were 
warmly met, and we have not had any indication from any of the provinces to 
the effect that they consider integration of the plans in which they are the 
employers impossible. 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: They do not have to come in under the plan. 


Miss LAMarsyu: They invited Mr. Clark to come and enter into these 
discussions, and as I say they appeared to be pleased. Certainly anyone who 
is an employer does not have to come in; that was the whole point in the 
trip made by Mr. Clark. All I can represent to you is that their reaction was 
favourable, and that they felt integration was completely possible. 


Hon. Mr. Lanc: Mr. Chairman, probably I know less about this complicated 
piece of legislation than does anyone else in this room. Although I find the 
questioning and the discussion most interesting, I really cannot bring much 
judgment to bear on it. I would appreciate it very much if the committee could 
get on to a clause by clause study of this bill. I think after we have done this, 
the minister might reappear to answer questions and the questions and the 
answers themselves could be dealt with by all of us in a more enlightened 
fashion, and with a more thorough grasp of the significance of the various 
clauses. I would suggest that if possible the committee move on to the clause 
by clause study of the bill. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): I do not think the steering com- 
mittee considered we would be taking up the clause by clause study right away 
until after we have heard from some officials from the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare. 


The Co-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think that is what he means. 


Mr. Scott: Surely at this stage we are in the position where we can dis- 
cuss matters of policy with the minister and the attitudes generally concerning 
the plan. I am sorry Mr. Lang does not understand what we are getting at. 
However, I still reiterate what I said earlier; that is, I think a pretty unusual 
attitude has been taken when you are bringing about these basic changes and 
yet seem to feel no responsibility for carrying them through. 


Miss LAMarsu: Again you use the word “responsibility”; no jurisdiction is 
the situation. I would like to say, Madam Chairman, that I would be happy to 
come back before this committee any time you choose to call me. Since you 
are dealing mainly with the Canada pension plan, perhaps after that has been 
discussed, the question of integration may be raised again, and I would be very 
happy to appear. 


Mr. CANTELON: I was very interested in the comment regarding the financial 
phase of integration, but there are many other phases of integration which 
I am afraid are going to be under strong pressures if the attitude is that they 
must just integrate on their own with the Canada pension plan. Over the years, 
some of these schemes have worked out certain terms which in many cases are 
phrased on the age at superannuation. Undoubtedly, with the Canada pension 
plan coming into effect, these will have to be modified very drastically. They 
may not have to be modified very drastically, but I would think that would 
be the case. From what I heard yesterday, I gather that the government is 
prepared to adopt a very flexible attitude toward these private plans in respect 
of how they fit in with the federal plan. 


ee 
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Miss LAMarsH: With respect, how could one be more flexible? It is com- 
pletely liberal. They can do whatever they want. It is not within the Canada 
pension plan. The Canada pension plan is what the committee is discussing. 
It is not the role of a witness to ask the committee for suggestions, but 
certainly if any member of the committee has suggestions on the way in 
which the federal government can intervene between some 7,000 employers 
and employees in their personal relationship I would be glad to hear them. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): I think we should end the discus- 
sion on this topic. 


Senator McCutcheon has asked to speak. Did you wish to speak on this 
subject? 
_ Hon. Mr. McCurcueon: I wish to speak on another subject and I do not 
want to interrupt anyone talking about integration. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: In drafting this plan was consideration or serious study 
given to the possibility of certain groups of employees that are covered by 
the private plan to opt out, such as the provincial governments’ employees. 

Miss LAMARSH: I would be glad to deal with this. 

There is no option given to provincial employees to opt out. This is a 
jurisdictional matter. The constitution does not permit us to deal with provin- 
cial employees. 

I think what Mr. Chatterton was referring to was something which is 
normally called contracting out. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Yes. 

Miss LAMarsH: And that is permitted in some jurisdictions. 

The department has studied this for some considerable length of time. 
When I went to Europe last year one of the first things I inquired about, 
particularly from the United Kingdom where contracting out is permitted, was 
their opinion of this particular feature. I will be quite frank with you and 
say that representations were made to me on behalf of insurance companies, 
and made repeatedly, to permit contracting out. . 

As I say, I discussed this particular issue with the responsible officials, 
both elected and appointed. Their unanimous and candid opinion was that 
it should never be permitted. 

I went into the background to find the reasons why it is permitted in 
the United Kingdom legislation. It happens never to have been a matter of 
debate at all in the United Kingdom. Both major political parties had promised 
a pension plan which permitted contracting out from the beginning, to avoid 
the obvious political difficulties and disturbance of any particular groups. 

Officials of my department had been informed of this attitude earlier, and 
the more we discussed this the more we realized it was contrary to the very 
nature of a comprehensive scheme. 

I would not want the members of the committee to think we did not 
give very careful consideration to contracting out, whether on a group basis, 
on an industry-wide basis, as in Sweden, or on an individual company basis as 
in the United Kingdom. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: What are the objections of the people who said it 
should never be permitted? Both governments, Labour and Conservative, in 
the United Kingdom have permitted it so why do they say it never should 
have been allowed? 


Miss LAMarsH: Perhaps I might leave this for my deputy who is more 
familiar with it than I. However, I can say that all major parties in this 
country have said they believe in a comprehensive plan to apply to as many 
people as possible in this country. I appreciate that the upper chamber did 
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Bvt it have the same opportunity as the lower SaaEoen to discuss this mat er. 
It believes in the same thing. It leaves an opportunity, of course; to a awe Ly 
should they desire to do so. - < 
~ Hon. Mr. McCutrcHeon: You talk about having everyones covered. and ¢ ae 
; certain minimum standard. What is the objection? | 
| Miss LAMarsH: I am informed that contracting out does not apply to the 
supplementary benefits but only to the retirement portion. | | q 


: Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEoNn: That is true. Se 
" + Mr. ArkEen: I would like to ask a question in reference to jurisdiction. 


Ar It has been assumed in the statements you have made that the federal 
-—s government does not have jurisdiction over private plans. I submit it would be 
tip most undesirable, but is it not a fact that the constitutional amendment which > 


was put in this year gives the federal government if it so desires complete — 
jurisdiction over all ranges of retirement plans? z 
I am following up Mr. Scott’s question, I know it would not Re desirable to . 

- move into this field; I am not suggesting it would. However, does the federal 
government not heave jurisdiction if they want to have it? 


Miss LaMarsu: I suggest that though we may be graduates of the same 
law school we differ on this point. Jurisdiction given previously to the pro- / 
vincial government did not move into the private field at all. The provincial — 
government did not hitherto have any jurisdiction over private contractual — 
arrangements; this was given to the federal government only by the consti } 
tutional amendment. h 


Mr. AIKEN: Is it any different from the hospital plan? 


Miss LAMarsH: The federal government did not move into private con- 
tractual relationships. 


‘4 


*s 


Mr. AIKEN: Then I take it your answer to my question is no, the federa : 
government did not acquire any jurisdiction over private plans. 


Miss LAMARSH: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Are there any further questions? 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEON: Yesterday afternoon I asked the minister some 
questions with regard to what she felt might be the result of opting out by 
a number of provinces, rather than by one province. . cy 


In this connection we must bear in mind that the bill gives each and every 
province the right to opt out. The bill does not say that this will come into 
effect when six provinces, having two thirds of the population of Canada or 
something like that, agree to it. Every province can step out. 


As I recall, the minister put the case of four or five provinces opting 
out. In this case you would be left with four. She indicated that would present 
some problems if there were a change in the scale of benefits or a change in the 
contributions, and that it would depend on the provinces. . 


The minister has said that the net funds available after the payment of 
expenses, or after a reasonable reserve—I think she said three monte area 
be made available to the provinces in proportion to their contributions. 


On the face of it, that sounds very reasonable. The province that opts 
out, however, will have its total net funds, the entire fund, available for 
investment. That is the sum of the contributions plus interest, less expenses 

and less payout. Why should the other provinces not receive the investment 
funds on the same basis? 


I think it is obvious from what the minister said yesterday that a Tees: 
tion of the funds, making available the funds on the basis of the contribution, 
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will mean that some provinces will not have as great an investment fund 

_ available as if they had operated their own plan and other provinces will have 
- more funds available. 

Miss LAMarsuH: The senator is suggesting a separate plan for each province. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEoNn: I am suggesting that you keep books for each 
province. 

Miss LAMarsH: I know that is what is suggested by the senator. When 
Senator McCutcheon talks about opting out he talks about a province enacting 
its own legislation. The opting out is for a province to enact similar legislation 
to the Canada pension plan. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHreon: I am not sure that the federal government has 
the right to put that in. 

I am sorry if I was misunderstood. I accept what the minister says. 

Miss LAMarsuH: Further, I think it is no secret if the members of the 
committee will think about it, that if an individual province wants to pass 
its own Canada pension plan it is going to need machinery for collecting such 
contributions. At the moment only one province has such machinery. That is 
not an insuperable matter. It is not an insuperable problem for a province to 
set up its own machinery, of course. 

The pension plan is so designed as to be an all-Canada plan, not a plan 
for British Columbia, for Alberta, for Saskatchewan, for Manitoba, for Ontario 
and the Atlantic provinces province by province. It is not intended to make it 
an orange with all these segments just barely held together by the skin. It is 
one integrated, plan, and it will take the action of a province to segment itself 

_ out. It is not the responsibility of the federal government to enact segments, 
but to enact the whole orange. 
Hon. Mr. McCurtcHron: Of course, the federal government is not enacting 
the whole orange now. 
Miss LaMarsuH: It is within its constitutional limits. We can only act if 
the provinces do not act. . 
Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: I think the minister has answered my question 
up to a point. 
If magnetic tapes can keep a record of contributions in provinces, surely 
_ they can make a further computation and have an equitable contribution for 
profits. 
Miss LAMarsH: We have that in the bill. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHreon: Then that is the answer. We do not agree on 
everything. 

| The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): I do not think anyone else asked to 

_ put questions to the minister so I will thank her for coming here today. 

Miss LaMarsH: Thank you. The last time I was in this particular com- 
mittee room there was a man by the name of Mr. Coyne in this chair. I would 
like to say that I feel myself not quite as badly bruised as he may have felt 

when he left! 

However, the task to which members have to address themselves is a 
difficult one and I know it will be time consuming. Not only for your sakes 
-and for the sake of the two houses of parliament but for the sake of the 
millions of Canadians who will be affected by what you do and by what you 
recommend, I would like not only to wish you a good study but a heart felt 
God speed. 

4 Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: It is understood that the minister will return 
when we have had an opportunity to hear further evidence and discuss the 
bill clause by clause? 
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The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Yes. 

Is it the wish of the committee that we should continue the meeting now 
and hear Dr. Willard? | 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Dr. Willard is probably one of the most important wit- 
nesses from the department and it seems to me we should have time to question 
him immediately after his presentation. 

Mr. Scort: I think the reverse is true. I would prefer to hear him and take 
some notes and then have a chance to ask him questions when I have studied { 
my notes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): May we have a show of hands? 

Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: I suggest that we could hear Dr. Willard now but — 
not start questioning him today. 

The CHaIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Is that agreed? 

Agreed. 

Before we ask Dr. Willard to start his presentation there is one matter we 
should take up, and that is with regard to the appointment of a vice chairman. | 


Mr. Scott: I nominate Mr. Knowles. . 
Mr. KNowLEsS: I nominate Mr. Francis. . 


Mr. Monvrertu: I do not think we need a vice chairman; we have two chair- 
men. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): I think the reason this was brought — 
up was that in the former committee on pensions there was a vice chairman ~ 
as well as joint chairmen. 

Do you wish to continue your motion? | 


Mr. Scott: Stanley does not want the restriction put upon him so I will 
withdraw the nomination! 

Mr. KNowLeEs: You are a very understanding colleague! t 

I withdraw my nomination for the time being. I do not want to lose Lloyd ~ 
Francis because I think we should make use of him! 


The CHairMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): I certainly do not want to lose . 
Lloyd Francis either; he adds a great deal to the committee. q 
Most of you know Dr. Willard. He is the deputy minister of welfare. 


Dr. J. W. Wrttarp (Deputy Minister of Welfare, Department of National 
Health and Welfare): Madam Chairman, it is rather difficult to know how to 
deal with my remarks before the committee. The minister has covered a great 
deal of the material as far as the bill is concerned and has discussed the details © 
of a number of important sections. | 

First of all I should mention the officials who will be involved in the hear- 
ing and explain why there seems to be a very considerable number of them. 
I would suggest that in the preparation of this Bill we have had the broadest — 
involvement of government departments and agencies of any legislation con- — 
sidered by parliament for some time. This is a measure of the complex nature 
of the legislation and an indication of the variety of aspects in which these dif- 
ferent departments and agencies were able to be of assistance. 

They include, in addition to the Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, the Prime Minister’s office, the Department of National Revenue, the 
Department of Finance, the department of insurance, the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the dominion bureau of statistics and last, but certainly not 
least, the Department of Justice. 

As the committee proceeds with its study of the bill, the way in which these 
government agencies are concerned with the program will become apparent. 
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The officials at the table, when we get into the clause by clause consideration 
of the bill will be available to answering any questions. We have with me at 
the official’s table to-day Mr. Tom Kent, who is policy secretary in the Prime 
Minister’s office; Mr. Thorson, assistant deputy minister of justice; and Mr. 
Sheppard, assistant deputy minister of national revenue. 

I thought I should say one or two words as a connecting link with the 
work of the joint committee of the House and Senate of 1950 to which I was 
the research adviser. Canada has followed a number of different approaches 
to old age income security in the past, and it is rather interesting to look over 
the parliamentary record. 

Early references in the debates as to what should be done with regard 
to income maintenance for older people began to appear after the turn of the 
century. There was considerable discussion in Parliament in the years 1906 and 
1907, and the question then was whether some formal government program 
should be undertaken. New Zealand had adopted a means test type of old age 
assistance; Denmark had done the same. A number of European countries had 
legislation. After consideration of the matter parliament decided to follow 
a voluntary approach, and in 1908 the government annuities program was 
brought into operation. 

The next occasion when the matter received very considerable debate 
and discussion was in the mid-twenties. In 1924 and 1925 there was a parlia- 
mentary committee which made certain recommendations suggesting the adop- 
tion of a social assistance approach. Following this development Canada adopted 
in 1927 the Old Age Pensions Act, which was patterned on the legislation in 
a number of other countries. I have mentioned Denmark; it took this approach 
in legislation in 1892. New Zealand introduced similar legislation in 1898, 
followed by the United Kingdom and Australia in 1908. 

Canada took this basic social assistance approach and adapted it to 
a federal-provincial structure suitable for a federal state. These other countries, 
except for Austrlia, were, of course, unitary states. Canada took the basic 
elements of this type of assistance program which had a means test, a residence 
requirement, a citizenship requirement at that stage, and even an eligibility | 
requirement that the recipient must be of moral character. The first pension 
was for $20 a month. It was payable on the basis of a test of means which 
meant that information on income, property and other assets had to be provided 
to determine whether or not the recipient would be eligible for the benefit. This 
means test program, payable to persons 70 years of age and over, as we know, 
was carried on from 1927 up to the time the recommendation of the 1950 Parlia- 
mentary Committee was implemented. 

When the universal flat rate benefit payable at age 70 was brought in, 
a new old age assistance program was introduced for those in the age group of 
65 to 69. We now have 105,000 recipients under this old age assistance legisla- 
tion. They represent 21 per cent of the people in the age group of 65 to 69. 
The total federal-provincial expenditure is about $90 million for this fiscal year. 

In 1957 there was another important step in the development of the social 
assistance approach. The threshold under the Unemployment Assistance Act 
Was removed and this action converted the Unemployment Assistance Act 
into a public assistance program or a general assistance program. As time went 
on, federal sharing of the cost of supplementation of recipients of the old age 
security and the old age assistance began to take place under the unemploy- 
ment assistance legislation. 

At the present time, therefore, we have provision through the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act for sharing half the cost with the provinces of supple- 
mentation for any person in need who is in receipt of old age security or of 
old age assistance. About 18.6 per cent of the recipients of old age assistance 
and about 4.8 per cent of the recipients of old age security are receiving such 
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old age income security is $983.5 million. Of this the federal share is 94.8 per 
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such supplementation. In those provinces in which the general assistance pro- 4 
gram is operated through the municipalities, the decision rests with the local 
municipality. Costs of supplementation under this assistance program are 
running at an estimated $11.5 million for this fiscal year. | ie 

The major recommendation of the 1950 committee was the universal flat 
rate pension. This represented a very important new approach and change 
in emphasis with regard to income security for the aged in Canada. We had 
adopted, as I have mentioned, a voluntary approach back in 1908 and a social | 
assistance approach on a means test basis in 1927 with a needs test type of 
supplementation after 1957. 

The number of beneficiaries under the old age security program at then 
present time, is nearing the one million mark and will pass that number next — 
year. Expenditures in the current fiscal year are of the order of $882 million, © 
The minister mentioned that it will be $906 million in the next fiscal year. — 
For the current fiscal year the total federal-provincial expenditure for 


cent. It is apparent that at this stage the universal flat rate benefit is the» 
dominant measure in the provision of old age income security. 

The bill before us suggests a new approach. It does two things. First, it 
introduces an earnings-related type of old age pension and, second, it adjusts © 
the flat rate pension so that the two programs form an integrated system. a 

This means that a double deck program is suggested with a flat rate portion — 
plus an earnings related portion. This approach has been developed in a number — 
of countries over the past few years. 

In the United States, under their old age survivors and disability insurance © 
program, they have incorporated a minimum pension as part of the benefit 
provision, so that anybody who qualifies, regardless of his previous earnings - 
record, will receive $40 as a minimum pension. é 

In the United Kingdom, where over the years they had developed a system 
of flat rate benefits, they introduced in 1959 a contributory scheme with gradu-_ 
ated benefits hich are in addition to their old age flat rate benefits. This 
program came into operation in 1961. 

The other day I had an opportunity to attend a luncheon at which Pofess| ; 
sor Titmus from the United Kingdom was the speaker. He was here for meet- 
ings at the Canadian welfare Council. He indicated that in his view, the United 
Kingdom was moving away from what he called a “flat rateism’’, and that they 
were at the stage where they were seriously considering graduated benefits, 
not only in the case of retirement pensions but also in connection with their 
many other benefits which are on a flat rate basis. 

Sweden had flat rate pensions, and those of you who were present at the | 
committee in 1950 will recall that a great deal of attention was focused on 
the Swedish scheme and the fact that they for many years had a flat rate pen-— 
sion system. However, in 1959 Sweden added supplementary graduated pen-— 
sions for all employees and self-employed persons earning $800 a year or more. 

If I may turn now to question of survivors and disability benefits. Canada 
has had a variety of assistance programs. The earliest and main intervention i 
this field was by provinces which began following world war I with the intro- 
duction of mothers’ allowances programs. They have provided a great deal of 
income security for widows with dependent children. At the present time about 
45,000 families with 116,000 children receive such assistance, and the cost is 
about $50.6 million. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: That is to the federal government? ; ; 


Mr. WILLARD: No, to the provinces, These are all provincial programs for 
the payment of mothers’ allowances. This is quite apart from any assistance 
which may be provided to these same families, as well as to other families 
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_ through federal family allowances and other federal- provincial assistance pro- 
_ grams, such as the programs of allowances for the blind and disability. 
‘idl Allowances for the blind were introduced in 1937, and the minimum age 
_ of eligibility was progressively reduced from 40 to the age of 18 at the present 
a time. There are about 8,600 recipients. The federal-provincial expenditure 
_ runs about $7.5 million. 

. Three provinces Alberta, Ontario, and Newfoundland had disability allow- 

: ance program schemes before the federal government entered the field in 1954. 

_ All the provinces participate in the existing federal-provincial program, and 
_ their combined expenditure runs in the order of $45.6 million. In addition, of 
_ course, assistance is being provided by the federal government to widows and 

_ to disabled persons through the Unemployment Assistance Act. 

Some provinces, such as Ontario and Quebec, have legislation providing 
for assistance to widows. The federal government shares the cost of this assist- 
ance through the Unemployment Assistance Act. 

The same is true of disabled persons who are unable to meet the test of 
being permanently and totally disabled, but who, because of their disability, 
-are unemployable and in need, or are unemployed and in need. They may 
receive assistance through the provincial general assistance program and the 

_ federal government shares the cost. 
There are two other schemes which are very important to widows and 
_ disabled persons. They are the provincial programs for workmen’s compensation, 
and the federal veterans’ pension legislation. They provide benefits for the 
disabled and for survivors arising from work-cennected injury or death in the 
case of workmen’s compensation, and from war-connected injury or death in the 
case of war pensions. In addition, there is the federal assistance program of war 
- veterans’ allowances. 

. Disability of survivors benefits are an important part of this Bill. The ap- 
_ proach followed in this case and in many countries and is to make these bene- 
_ fits and integral part of the basic pension program. This has been the method 
_ followed in the United States, and indeed it has become a common approach 
‘in many countries. 


In the United Kingdom, flat rate benefits have been part of the over-all na- 

_ tional system of national insurance and have included survivors and disability 

_ benefits. In the United States these benefits are part of the old age, survivors’ 

and disability insurance program. In the bill which the Committee has before rt 

the proposal is for a flat rate component, plus a variable component represent- 
“ing a percentage of the retirement pension. 


i Mr. Monteith asked about the effect of the bill on these various assistance 
_ programs. We have discussed this matter at several federal-provincial confer- 
ences; one was held a year ago September and another last May, at which the 
welfare ministers were present. There was a federal-provincial conference of 
Deputy Ministers of Welfare dealing with assistance matters February last and 
_ it has been discussed by officials in the interim. 


i The introduction of the Canada pension plan will have some effect on these 
_ Several assistance programs. Let us look at old age assistance first. The reduction 
of the age limit and the provision for adjusted benefits under the old age 

_ security legislation means that people who take the reduced benefit earlier will, 
if they are in need, have at least that income, and this will have to be taken 

into account in relation to old age assistance. This change will take place grad- 

+ ually, so there is no large and imminent impact. However, this is a matter 

_ Which will have to be worked out with the provinces. \ 

ma (In the case of disability allowances and blind person’s allowance’s pro- 

grams, there are certain eligibility periods which are required with respect 

‘0 comparable benefits under the Canada Pension Plan. Because of this the 
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situation is not a matter which has to be worked out this year or even next 
year. However, it is one in which the federal and provincial governments will 
work towards a mutually satisfactory solution. 

Closed related to this question is the fact that the provinces have certain — 
views with regard to assistance generally and the Unemployment Assistance © 
Act in particular. Accordingly it is not just a case of discussing these three 
categorical programs, as they are called; that is, the old age assistance, the ~ 
blind and disabled allowances programs. It is also a matter of working out 
a new and over-all approach to social assistance or public assistance in ~ 
Canada. The provinces in some cases are interested in approaching the matter | 
through a test of need rather than a test of means, and the questions which 
have to be faced also relate to this general question. 

The long run effects, of course, are that we would hope and eneet that 
the impact of the old age, survivor’s and disability insurance program would 
be to reduce the assistance load. Surely this is one of the basic objectives. 
As the age reduced benefit becomes available, as the years go along in the 
transition period, and as larger amounts are available under the earnings 
related portion, the area for assistance will decline. 


This has been the experience in the United States and I am sure it 
would occur here. At the time the joint parliamentary committee of 1950 
was discussing this matter there were some questions whether old age 
assistance would decline in relation to O.A.S.I. in the United States. Dr. 
Davidson gave some testimony at that time which indicated that in spite of 
the period of time that O.A.S.I. had been in operation, the assistance loads 
were still considerable. In 1949, for instance, O.A.S.I. was paying out $495 
million in benefits while old age assistance program was paying about $1.3 
billion. At one time—I think that was in 1951, they were paying out about 
$1.4 billion under the insurance program, and also about $1.4 billion under © 
the assistance program. More recent figures for the fiscal year 1962-63 show 
O.A.S.I. benefits to be about $12.1 billion, while old age assistance is paying — 
out about $2.2 billion, which represents about 18.5 per cent of the amount 
being paid out in O.A.S.I. Relatively the positions have changed considerably — 
since 1949. While taking into account the rises in the cost of living standards — 
of living and so on, which are reflected in the increase in the absolute amount — 
of assistance being provided, the relative load that that program carries — 
in terms of income security in the United States has been greatly reduced. 


One would expect, too, that over the long run the survivors’ benefits. 
available under the Canada Pension Plan would reduce some of the burden 
under the provincial mothers allowance programs. Similarly, that in the 
future, the new cases of disability including blindness would have an impact 
on the caseload under the disability and blindness allowances programs. 


Before we get into a clause by clause review of the bill, Madam Chairman, 
I might just make a few general comments. Mr. Thorson, the draftsman of 
the bill for the assistance of Parliament has included opposite pages 1 and 2, 
an explatory note outlining the arragement of the bill. It might be helpful - 
just to take a look at it for a moment. 


Following the interpretation sections there are two sections dealing with 
the application and operation of the act. This covers the situation where a 
province on or before 30 days after Royal Assent, signifies its intention to 
establish a comparable plan. It also deals with the situation in the future 
where a province might wish to take such action. It makes provision for 
the federal government to enter into an agreement with any province providing 
a comparable plan under which employees of the federal government and 
federal crown companies and any other people who may be under federal 
jurisdiction will come under a provincial plan. 
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Part I deals with contributions and you will notice that in division A 
the main coverage provisions are considered in section 6 and 7 under 
pensionable employment. The approach has been to make pensionable em- 
ployment all-inclusive and then to provide for certain types of excepted 
employment. 

The minister has mentioned most of these and has pointed out that 
legal and administrative considerations were the determining factors in the 
exclusions. Provision is made for the extension of coverage, by means of 
agreements, with groups such as provincial legislators, provincial civil servants, 
and employees of foreign government. 

Sections 8 to 10 deal with contributions by employees and employers in 
respect of pensionable earnings and by persons in respect of self-employed 
earnings. It is in this part that we have a reference to the 1.8 per cent rate 
each for employees and employers, and the 3.6 per cent rate for self-employed 
earnings over and above the basic exemption. 

The employer is responsible for deducting the employee’s contribution 
and submitting it along with the employer’s contribution. This is the same 
principle that is followed under Unemployment Insurance and in other social 
insurance systems. The self-employed person will make his payment at the 
time his income tax return is filed. The minister mentioned that in the case 
of those who will not be filing an annual return, a simplified form will be 
available. 

A choice had to be made of the most suitable machinery for contributions 
for this type of program. Careful study was made of the alternatives to create 
new machinery or use the existing administrative machinery of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission or the Department of National Revenue. Having 
consideration for the broad coverage under this program, and for the fact that 
self-employed persons are covered it was considered more suitable to extend 
the administrative operations of national revenue department to deal with this 
part of the program. Both in the United States and in the United Kingdom 
national revenue carries out this task. 

It is in division B, of Part I, dealing with the calculation of contributions, 
it is indicated that contributory earning do not relate to income received 
before the age of 18, during a period of disability, or after the person reaches 
70, or dies, or the pension becomes payable. 

There is also reference in this part of the Bill to the year’s maximum 
pensionable earnings, and to the provision that in 1966-1967 it would be 
$5,000; and that for the years 1968 to 1975, inclusive, it would be adjusted by 
the pension index. The “pension index” refers to the index used to make the 
cost of living adjustment. And from 1976 on, maximum pensionable earnings 
would be adjusted according to the eight year moving average of the earnings 
index; the earnings index will be obtained from the actual earnings of the 
people covered under the plan. 

This is also where we find reference to the year’s basic exemption, $600 
initially. In order to provide for its adjustment when the ceiling goes up 
it is tied to the maximum pensionable earnings by being 12 per cent of that 
ceiling; however, any change must be in multiples of $100. 

The effect of the exemption has been mentioned and it is quite important. 
On earned income of $1,000, for instance, the contributory income is $400. 
The amount of the graduated contribution rate in relation to that income is 
only 0.72 per cent. On $3,000 earned income the rate is 1.44 per cent; and on 
$5,000 earned income it is 1.58 per cent. 

One question often raised in correspondence received by the Department 
is: “On what type of income does a person pay his contribution’? It is im- 
portant to recognize in answer to this question that the words an “earnings 


‘related program” are very meaningful. No eoupaieuan is hans on ‘investment t 


receive a remuneration for their employment do not make a ‘contribution. 


legislation in one year or over his working life. 
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income or pension income and non- -employed people or “people who do not. 


Provision of course, is made for the widow of the contributor and the 
survivors of the contributor. This is one point which it may be helpful | to 
keep in mind. 
Mr. Arken: Is there definition of earnings in the bill? 
Mr. WiLLarRD: Yes, we will cover that as we go through the be ate claus e 
by clause. a 
Mr. AIKEN: Thank you. 
Mr. WiuLarD: The payment of contributions will be integrated so that, 
while there would be federal legislation and provincial legislation providing 
comparable contribution rates, employees, employers and the self-employed 


persons have to deal with only one administrative agency even though the 
contributor may be a dual contributor under the federal and provincia hy 


The pension index and the earnings index are provided for in sectionsa 
20 and 21 of the bill, and their application is covered in other sections of the 


Divisions C, D and E of Part I deal with the collection of contributions 
and some questions related to these matters such as overpayment and offences. | 
You will note that the collection aspects have been worked out so that they 
complement provisions already available in the Income Tax Act. i 


Part II deals with pensions and supplementary benefits. Section 43 gives : 
some additional definitions pertinent to this part. Division A deals with 
benefits payable. These various types of benefits are listed at this point. At 
the beginning of division A, the minimum qualifying periods for disse 
benefits and other Supplementary benefits are set out. 


Division B goes into the question of how benefits are calculated. It 
provides for annual adjustment of the basic amount or flat rate component 
using the pension index. Then the retirement pension and other benefits re- 
lated to that pension are dealt with at some length. You will note that the 
supplementary benefits for the most part are geared to retirement benefits. 
This is not so in the case of the orphans’ benefit, but even in this case the 
ceiling for the benefit is related to the ceiling which applies generally, and 
for the retirement pension in particular. « 


As has been mentioned by the minister, the retirement pension is 25 per ‘ 
cent of the average monthly pensionable earnings. These average monthly ry 
pensionable earnings are to be updated as time goes on. The upward adjust- 
ment of the year’s maximum pensionable earnings is provided for in section 
17. In the calculation of the pension the monthly pensionable earnings will 
be revalued by the ratio of the average maximum pensions earnings—or 
earnings ceillings—for the three years ending with the year of retirement 
to the ceiling in the year the earnings were paid. 


During the first 10 years, total pensionable earnings are divided by 120. 
After the first 10 years they are divided by the total number of months the 
person could have been covered. The 10 years transitional period mentioned 
in section 47 enables the full benefits to be reached gradually over a 10 year 
period. There will be considerable discussion of this particular provision 
which enables the full level of benefit to be reached on a gradual basis over 
a ten year period. Obviously, a very short transitional period would produce 
a situation where some older people would be substantially better off than 
others. There will be a wide range of views about the most appropriate leng th 
of transitional period. 
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4 Drop-out features have been mentioned. Of course they come into opera- 
tion after the 10 year transitional period. There are two types. One is the 10 
‘per cent provision designed to try to provide for unemployment, for illness, 
and other circumstances making for low earnings or no earnings. These un- 
favourable years, or months can be deleted from the contributors record of 
earnings up to 10 per cent of his contributory period. In this way a greater 
measure of protection is provided for those who have had the misfortune of 
illness, or have had periods of unemployment. 

Another type of drop-out provision is available for the 65 to 69 age 
group. If they are years of higher earnings during this period they may be 
used to replace earlier years of lower earnings. 


The earnings test is set out in section 69. I should mention that the earnings 
test does not apply to old age security benefits; in any attempt to assess the 
impact of that test one has to take into account that $51 a month or a 
higher amount is available to persons under old age security with no applica- 
tion of the earnings test to it. It might be noted in passing that the earnings 
test has been incorporated in the United States and United Kingdom programs. 


I shall not mention the various supplementary benefits now because the 
minister has dealt with them individually. They are described in this part. 
These benefits include the flat rate component of $25 adjusted to the pension 
index, and the earnings related component usually expressed as a percentage 
of retirement benefits. Pensions in pay consisting both of the flat rate and earn- 
ings related components are adjusted according to the pensions index. Through- 
out the Bill the integration of administrative machinery with any comparable 
provincial plan is provided for. This applies both to matters such as the 
payment of benefits in Part II, and the question of contributions in Part I. 
Also there is provision for integration with regard to appeals. It was con- 
sidered important that the rights of contributors and beneficiaries should be 
protected so that they would have an inexpensive and readily available type 
of review of any situation which they might feel to be unsatisfactory. It also 
Was considered important that we have an ultimate court of appeal which 
could be integrated with appeals under any comparable provincial plan. 

Part III, administration, is where we find the financial provisions concern- 
ing the appropriate government accounts for the receipt of contributions, the 
payments of benefits, and how funds over and above the “operating balance” 
which are in the Investment Account will be available for investment. There is 
a section on future amendments of substance to the act. There are general 
administrative provisions including the question of records and also the use 
of information. Finally, there are certain other provisions such as the question 
of reciprocal agreements with other countries, to which the minister referred, 
the provision of future reports by the actuaries to parliament in the case of 
changes, and also on a periodic basis; the establishment of an advisory com- 
mittee to advise the minister, and, of course, the normal reporting to parliament 
through the annual report. 

Part IV, amendments to Old Age Security Act, deals with the benefits 
which will become available at an earlier age, commencing in 1966. The age 
reduced benefits are based on the month of retirement between age 65 and 
69, and the adjustment is on the basis of 40 cents a month for each month of 
delayed retirement. There is provision for backdating of an application for 
one year, which is a matter to which the minister has referred, and also 
to which Mr. Monteith referred in his comments in the House. Both Mr. Mon- 
teith and Miss LaMarsh are aware that there are a number of cases the 
department has received over the years where individuals have lost benefit 
because, in many cases, through no fault of their own, their applications came 
in at a late date. A comparable provision has also been provided in the 
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Canada pension plan, or the part of the legislation dealing with the earnings- 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Thank you very much. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Madam Chairman, to help the members of the com-— 
mittee, may I ask whether Dr. Willard might prepare for us a brief statement — 
of the existing programs and how they work vis-a-vis the provinces and the 
federal government. Otherwise, I would have to spend, as I believe would 
other members, a good deal of time doing research. F 

Mr. WiLLarb: I would think the research adviser, Mr. Osborne, could take © 
that on as a project. 


The CuairMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Yes. I was going to suggest that. q 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Will that be done? 
The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Yes. Thank you, Dr. Willard. You | 
will be with us on Tuesday. I am sure we have a much better insight into this 
matter than we had previously. 
Hon. Mr. SmitH (Queens-Shelburne): How long do you suppose it will 
be before we can obtain the printed report of the Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence of this committee? 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Senator Smith, it is hoped we will 
be able to obtain these within three days and perhaps two. We will make a 
special effort to have them. 


The committee is adjourned until Tuesday morning at ten o’clock. 


FEB Loe 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Monpbay, November 30, 1964 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Marcoux be substituted for that of Mr. 
Olson on the Joint Committee on the Canada Pension Plan. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, December 1, 1964 
(4) 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on Canada Pension Plan met at 9:40 o’clock a.m. this day. The Chairman of the 
House of Commons section, Mr. Cameron (High Park), presided. 


Members present: 


Representing the Senate: Senators Croll, Denis, Fergusson, Lang, Mc- 
Cutcheon, Smith (Queens-Shelburne), Stambaugh (7). 


Representing the House of Commons: Messrs. Aiken, Basford, Cameron 
(High Park), Cantelon, Chatterton, Cété (Longueuil), Francis, Gray, Gund- 
lock, Knowles, Laverdiére, Lloyd, Macaluso, Monteith, Moreau, Munro, 
Rhéaume, Scott (18). 


In attendance: Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare. 
The Committee resumed its consideration of Bill C-136. 
Questioning of the witness, Dr. Joseph Willard, was resumed. 
On motion of Mr. Chatterton, seconded by Mr. Basford, 


Resolved,—That the brief intituled “Selected Income Maintenance Programs 
in Canada” be published as an appendix to today’s Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence. (See Appendix “A’’.) 

Mr. Moreau moved, seconded by Mr. Basford, 

That the question of cancelling this afternoon’s sitting be referred to the 
Steering Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure for consideration and report. 

And the question being put on the said motion, it was resolved, by a show 
of hands, in the affirmative: yeas, 13; nays, 2. . 

The examination of the witness continuing. 


At 11:50 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(5) 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on Canada Pension Plan reconvened at 3:42 o’clock this afternoon. The Joint 
Chairman of the House of Commons section, Mr. Cameron (High Park), 
presided. 


Present: 


Representing the Senate: Senators Croll, Fergusson, Lang, Lefrancois, Mc- 
Cutcheon, Smith (Queens-Shelburne), Stambaugh (7). 


Representing the House of Commons: Messrs. Aiken, Basford, Cameron 
(High Park), Cantelon, Chatterton, Cété (Longueuil), Francis, Gray, Knowles, 


_Laverdiére, Marcoux, Monteith, Moreau, Munro, Rhéaume, Scott (16). 
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$4 es In attendance: Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare; oer 
Cae Messrs. D. Thorson, Assistant Deputy Minister of Justice; D. Sheppard, Assist - 
ant Deputy Minister of National Revenue; Tom Kent, Policy Secretary, Prin ne 
a Minister’s Office. Ls 
The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-136. e 


The Joint Chairman invited the Clerk of the Committee to read the secor d 
Report of the Steering Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure: 


“STEERING SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGENDA AND PROCEDURE 


h SECOND REPORT 6, 


if TUESDAY, December 1, 1964. 
ie 
The Steering Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure of the Special 
Joint Committee on Canada Pension Plan met at 11:50 o’clock am. this 
fe day. The Chairman of the House of Commons section, Mr. Camerdil 
p (High Park), presided. a 
Present: . | 
’ i From the Senate: Senators Croll, Fergusson, McCutcheon (3). 


ai From the House of Commons: Messrs. Chatterton, Cameron (High 
ain Park), Cété (Longueuil), Francis, Knowles, Monteith, Munro (7). 


y | Your Committee agreed to the following decisions and recommends: 7 


Zz 


, 

4 1. That this Special Joint Committee do sit this afternoon, as well as 

: on Wednesday afternoon, but not on Wednesday morning, Decem- 
ber 2, 1964. 


~ 2. That all individuals expressing, in writing, their desire to subi 
briefs and be heard, be acknowledged receipt of their letter and 
advised that this Committee is most desirous of receiving brie s 
. before December 31, 1964; and that their request to appear and the 
Y date of their appearance before the Committee will be considered by 

the Steering Subcommittee. a 


3. That the Clerk of the Committee be instructed to write to the Fed- 
eral Teachers’ Association in connection with a letter received from 
Miss Nora Hodgins, Secretary-Treasurer of the Ontario Teachers 
Federation, expressing the desire of her association either to subm 

: a brief or be heard by this Committee. Miss Hodgins should also be 

F informed that such a letter is being sent to the Federal Teachea 

% Association. 4 


‘oa 4. That any member of this Committee who wishes to submit — 
| names of prospective witnesses, do so by writing to the Clerk of the 
Bea Committee who in turn will take the matter up to the Steering 


4 Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure for consideration. 
7 


At 12:15 o’clock p.m. the Subcommittee adjourned. 


: a 


a Respectfully submitted, 
hy (s) A. J. P. Cameron 
Pigs Joint Chairman” 
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On tietion of a Croll, seconded by Mr. Cété (Longueuil), 


Resolved,—That the Second Report of the Steering Subcommittee on 


_ Agenda and Procedure be adopted as read. 
Then on motion of Mr. Chatterton, seconded by Mr. Cété (Longueuil), © 


Resolved,—That the question of the length of this Committee’s sittings be 
referred to the Steering Ree ee on Agenda and Procedure for considera- 
tion and report. 


On motion of Mr. Moreau, seconded by Mr. Chatterton, 


Resolved,—That a memorandum intituled ‘Automatic Cost-of-Living ad- 
justment of Pensions in Foreign Countries” be published as an appendix to 
this afternoon’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix “B”). 


The Committee having completed its questioning of Dr. Joseph Arr 
began examining the other witnesses. 


And the examination of the witnesses continuing, at 5:20 o’clock p.m., on 
motion of Senator Croll, seconded by Mr. Marcoux, the Committee adjourned 
until 3:45 o’clock p.m. on Wednesday, December 2, 1964. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TurESDAY, December 1, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Gentlemen, we have a quorum well 
represented by both houses. I will call the meeting to order. I have no announce- 
ment to make at the beginning of our meeting. 

As you know, Dr. Willard had completed his preliminary statement but 
had not had an opportunity to answer any questions which members might 
wish to ask. I think he now is available for that purpose. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: At the last meeting I believe we were assured we would 
have the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence in time for today’s meeting. 
These have not been received. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): They are not here yet. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: At the last meeting we were assured the Minutes of 
Procedings and Evidence would be available in two or three days, and that 
the Minutes of Procedings and Evidence of the last meeting would be available 
for the succeeding meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We have been given an order for priority 
so far as the printing is concerned, which I think means the Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence will be about two days behind our meetings. The French 
translation will take slightly longer. The clerk informs me these minutes will 
be here very shortly. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHreon: Mr. Chairman, there are a number of questions 
I would like to ask Dr. Willard so that the answers will be on the record. The 
minister and Dr. Willard have described in general terms the benefits that will 
accrue in due course under the plan, and also have indicated the persons who 
will be covered. I would like to deal with each type of benefit. I turn first to 
what I will call the old age pension benefit. I am ignoring the built-in cost 
of living factor in the present flat rate pension, something which I hope will 
never come about because I do not look forward with anticipation to creeping 
inflation. Regardless of that, will any person aged 70 or over benefit from this 
plan? : 

Dr. J. W. WILLARD (Deputy Minister of Welfare, Department of National 


| Health and Welfare): Any person aged 70 and over? 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: Aged 70 or over as of today. 


Dr. WILLARD: The plan itself is designed to provide a contributory scheme 
for the future. Obviously, you have to have some contributions into the scheme 
before benefits are payable. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeEon: I understand that. So, the answer is no. 
Dr. WILLARD: That would be correct. 

Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: Would any person aged 69 or over benefit? 
Dr. WILLARD: No. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: Would any person aged 68 or over benefit? 
Dr. WILLARD: Yes; it would be possible. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: To what extent? 


Dr. WILLARD: Such a person could have contributed for one year after 
the time the scheme gets into operation. 
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Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: If he is age 68 now, he would Pe 10 some ‘time | in 
1966. Would he benefit? | a 
Dr. WiLuaRD: Yes. He could have contributed in 1966. OR 9 2 a 
Hon. Mr. McCutrcueon: For part of a year. uy : 
Dr. WiLLARD: Yes, provided his earnings are over the minimum he would 
receive one tenth of the full benefit on the basis of that contribution. 
Hon. Mr. McCurcuHeon: Would any person who has retired from the labour 
force, or who will retire from the labour force prior to the first of January, . 
1966, benefit from this plan? , 
Dr. WILLARD: Are you assuming he remains retired or stays retired con- 
tinuously? . 
Hon. Mr. McCurcureon: I am assuming he is retired at age 65 on a pee 
generous private pension plan and is not on the labour force. a 
Dr. WittarD: No. This is an earnings related plan and unless he comes : 
back into the labour market and has earnings in covered employment or is | 
self-employed person, he would not be covered by the plan. 4 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Will persons who are widows or who are widowed 
prior to January 1, 1966, benefit from this plan? * 
Dr. WILLARD: Prior to January, 1966? 
Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: Yes. | 
Dr. WitLARD: There would not be an opportunity to contribute prior ‘a 
that time. q 
Hon. Mr. McCutcneon: Dr. Willard, I want to put this on the record and 
perhaps I could do it much quicker if you would say yes or no. The answer is no. 
Mr. Basrorp: The witness should be allowed to answer the question 
without being interrupted. q 
Dr. WILLARD: There really are two answers to that question. | 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHeEon: Let us have both. 
Dr. WILLARD: It is no, if she remains out of the employment market; but 
there are many widows who will come back into the employment market. — 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: I am talking about purely the widow’s pension. 


Dr. WILLARD: It is yes, in a case where she remarries or in a case where 
she goes back into the employment market and earns a benefit in her own 
right, so you have perhaps three situations. ki 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: Let us take the case of a woman who is married 
today, and we will limit discussion to the benefits she might obtain upon losing 
her present husband; we will not worry about her future husbands. How long 
must her husband live before she will obtain any benefit? We will assume he is 
in covered employment. 7 

Dr. WILLARD: He must have contributed for three years. Provided in th e 
third year he had a month’s contribution, which would mean earnings over the 
$50 basic exemption calculated on a monthly basis, it would be possible for 
widow to be qualified after the husband had hontribersd for two years and one 
month. If the husband then died, she would be entitled to a widow’s benefit. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: So, the widow’s benefit will be first paid to persons 
who become widows in, let us say, February, 1968. a 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes; that would be the earliest. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: Persons who are widowed prior to that or whe 
presently are widows have no immediate benefit. . 


Dr. WILLARD: That is right. 
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4 Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: Let me turn to the benefit for orphans. Again I 

am not speaking about the subsequent entering into the labour force 50 years 

from now and Berane a pension. Today’s orphans obtain no benefit under the 
plan. 

Dr. WILLARD: No; they would have to be covered by mothers’ allowances 
as some are now. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: But under this plan there is no benefit. 

Dr. WILLARD: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: And I take it their situation is the same as the 
widow; it is only persons who become orphans subsequent to January, 1968, 
who benefit. 

Dr. WILLARD: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: Persons who presently are disabled obtain no 
additional benefits under this plan. 

Dr. WILLARD: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: At what stage will disability benefits be paid under 
this plan to any individual? 

Dr. WILLARD: February, 1970. There is a five year eligibility requirement. 
Where it is three years in the case of widows and orphans, it is five years in 
the case of the disabled. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: A person disabled prior to 1970 obtains no benefit 
under this plan. 

Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: If you take a person who will be 60 on the first of 
January, 1966, and who is in covered employment, and who has a covered 
income of $5,000 a year, what will be the total contributions he will make, 
assuming he lives for ten years? 

Dr. WILLARD: If he contributes from age 60 to age 70? 

Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: Right. 

Dr. WILLARD: About $792, I believe. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: Something of that order. I think it is a little less, 
but it would be something of that order. What pension does he receive? 

| Dr. WILLARD: Well, he would receive $104 a month for as long as he lives 
commencing at age 70. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: Would you tell me what that is worth on an 
actuarial basis? He has contributed $792; what is that pension worth? 

Dr. WILLARD: I do not have those figures here, but I will obtain them 
for you. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEoN: In advance of getting those figures, would you 
agree with me that this is the man who receives the greatest benefit from this 
- operation? 
bal Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. In a system which provides for a transitional 

period, it tries to get to full benefits in that period. 
. Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: I will correct myself. I think the man who is aged 
_ 55 and who retires at age 65 probably receives the greatest benefit. 
4 Dr. WILLARD: Let us put it this way; the people in the older age groups will 
bi benefit more than people in the younger age groups because the pension system 
_ tries to get to full benefits over a period of ten years. 
"ig Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: Could you let me have the value of the pension of 
$104, and whatever number of cents it is a month at both age 65 and age 70. 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes; we can obtain that information for you. 
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Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: I take it your last answer means that the children 
are paying for their parents. 
Dr. WILLARD: Not necessarily. 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHEON: Or paying for somebody else’s parents. 
Dr. WILLARD: The employers’ contribution— } 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think our intention is to hold an inquiry © 
and not to carry on exactly a cross-examination. I do not think this is the | 
proper way to frame the question. “a 
Dr. WitLaRD: The employers’ contribution is considered one of the elements — 
in a social insurance system such as this which provides for cross-subsidies, and 
which finances the provision of full benefits at an earlier age under the © 
ten year transition period. Most social insurance programs provide for cross- — 
subsidies. In some instances late entrants are blanketed in when coverage . 
under the system is extended. 
Hon. Mr. McCurtcHeon: At the present time I am not criticizing Dr. Willard. 
I want to lay out these facts where they can be seen. I would like to refer you | 
to tables II and IV. a 
Mr. CétTE (Longueuil): May I ask a question on this same subject which ~ 
the senator has opened up? 4 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are you opening up a new subject, Senator 
McCutcheon? 5 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: I am going to ask Dr. Willard to compare the 
benefit and contribution under the United States scheme to our scheme. I 
will come back to that later. k 
Mr. Cé6Té (Longueuil): I would like to ask Dr. Willard whether persons © 
who now are 68 and over, or persons who have been widows for about three ~ 
years, or orphans of these widows, would have benefited from the plan if the 
plan had been put in force eight years ago? ‘ 


Dr. WILLARD: I think it is apparent what the eligibility requirements are. | 
If three years contributions are required for the widows’ benefit and the 
orphans’ benefit, obviously the widows and orphans of such a contributor would | 
be eligible. 


Sn eb CétTE (Longueuil): Would you say that as soon as this plan is in force, 
in two or three years, even the same people Senator McCutcheon named will 
have benefits under this plan, and even will be able to get a part of it? 


Dr. WILLARD: Provided the contributor has contributed for three calendar 
years from 1966, the benefits for widows and orphans would be available to 
his widow and orphans in the case of his death. 


Mr. KNowLEs: Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to indulge in any questioning ~ 
at this time, but I would like to ask Dr. Willard, when he produces the figures” 
Senator McCutcheon asked for, will he produce some comparable figures in 
respect of the actuarial value of a pension for life of $104 at age 65 and age 
70, and at the same time, would he give us the actuarial or insurance value of 
the protection afforded say to a 40 year old person? I have in mind all the ele- 
ments, the pension, the widow’s benefit and the disability and orphans’ benefit. 
In other words, Senator McCutcheon asked what it would cost to provide thi 
pension. Would you also give us what it would cost to provide the various ele- 
ments of protection provided in the bill? 


Dr. WILLARD: We will endeavour to obtain some figures along these lines. 
I think I should mention there is a very considerable difference between a 
government financed social insurance type of program and a private type of 
deferred equity insurance scheme. Within a social insurance system you get 
 paeeoaaa to different groups and these are provided in a wide numb r 
of ways. 7 
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Senator McCutcheon has asked about the persons who qualify for widows 
and disabled pensions, and I think it is apparent that those who become eligible 
right after the qualifying period are going to benefit more than if death occurred 
to the breadwinner a decade or two later. This would occur both under a 
deferred equity type of scheme, or social insurance scheme. A social insurance 
scheme, such as is provided in many countries, tries to achieve certain social 
objectives on the one hand, and tries to introduce certain deferred equity 
principles on the other. The elements designed to achieve these social objectives 
within this type of government program comes from measures such as the 
transitional period, which tries to get people in the older age groups to a full 
level of benefit as soon as it reasonably can be done. The basic exemption of $600 
is another such element; the flat rate components in the various benefits are 
others. They try to achieve certain social objectives which would not occur if 
one took, for instance, the government annuities scheme and converted it into 
a national compulsory insurance system. In other words, there is a difference 
in the nature of the program under this bill than if it were a deferred equity 
program. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Now, Mr. Moreau. 


Mr. Moreau: Dr. Willard has covered many of my questions, but these 
are supplementary to Senator McCutcheon’s question. I was going to ask Dr. 
Willard if he knows of any privately operated scheme or of any other scheme 
which could provide benefits to people, for instance, who have not contributed, 
such as people who are over 68, and to widows before 1968, or to orphans 
before 1968, or before 1970? Does he know of any private scheme or any other 
way in which to provide these benefits to them under any sort of contributory 
scheme where there is no transfer payment? 


Dr. WILLARD: Offhand I cannot think of one, but it may be that there is 
some possibility that I have not thought of. 


Mr. Moreau: Would you agree with Senator McCutcheon’s point that the 
man who gets the greatest benefit is the one who is nearing retirement age? 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: I am 66 and I am in pretty good condition. 

Mr. Moreau: You are in pretty good condition anyway. But would you 
agree, Dr. Willard, that in all these categories there are widows, orphans, 
disabled and so on, who would achieve a very dubious status, that is, who would 
be widowed, orphaned, or disabled after the beginning of the plan, and that 
they would all be receiving a high degree of benefit in relation to the contribu- 
tions which have been made? 


Dr. WILLARD: That is quite true. 


Mr. MorEAv: So essentially what we are really doing is paying something 
of a price for the fact that we are bringing in this scheme very late. In other 
words, if we had started 20 years ago or so, we would have overcome many 

of these objections, if they could be called objections. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Has Mr. Aiken a question along this line? 
Mr. ArKen: No, I have a question on a new subject. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Now I have Mr. Gray. 


Mr. Gray: I want to examine Dr. Willard with respect to the point raised 
by Senator McCutcheon, and ask if something similar is not done with many 
private schemes where credits are given to employees for service which they 
have rendered before the start of the scheme, even though they do not contrib- 
ute enough to make up the years of service before the scheme began. 


. Dr. WILLARD: I understand that some private schemes do try to make some 
adjustments in this regard. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEeon: You mean back service benefits. 
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if Mr. Gray: There are back service benefits for which the employee does 
ae not actually make contribution, but which he is granted just as if he had 


made contributions in those years. Be Apt e 
Dr. WruLaRD: Yes, that is right. | fs SE Bt? 

; Mr. Gray: Is it not also correct that in many of the schemes referred to 
cf the employed party personally must pay in to them for 10 years to get that 
status, which would be about the case of our own Canada pension plan scheme? 
Dr. WruLaRD: There are many different types of schemes and I would not 

e want to generalize about them. Bar 
; Mr. Gray: But with a 10 year transition period, the private scheme would 
- not grant these credits for previous service without contribution being made 
available by the employee in question. x. 
Dr. WILLARD: We might take a look at some of them later on when deal- 

ing with the question of integration of private schemes. We might see whether 


there could be an answer given to this particular question. r 
b 


4 Hon. Mr. McCurcuron: There is a wide variety of them. 
Re Dr. WILLARD: Yes, there is a wide variety. 2 
pie Mr. Gray: My point is that you have been taking a private insurance | 
* scheme as a precedent, if that is possible, to the idea that a person may begin 
+a to get benefits, although he has contributed for no more than a short period, 
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sy and you say that this is not particularly novel. | 
ss Dr, Wiitarp: That is correct. It is done in private schemes, and of course 
& it is done even more so in public schemes. ot 
vi Mr. CantELon: I would like to emphasize what Senator McCutcheon said 
: when he spoke of the wide variety of schemes. I think we would be left with 
. this extremely generous scheme, and I agree; but there are other schemes 
a which have been just as generous. “- 
Mr. Moreau: I think you must have missed Senator McCutcheon’s ques- 
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a tion earlier. } 
a Mr. CAnTELON: Yes, I did. I thought the committee was going to begin 
he, at 10 o’clock. -) 
es The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We did criginally intend to meet at 10, 


o but on account of the short supply of committee rooms and the fact that we 
wanted to give as much opportunity as we could to Dr. Willard and the other 
witnesses to tell their story, I moved the meeting ahead to 9.30. va 


a Mr. CANTELON: It is quite all right. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any other questions? oS 


Mr. CANTELON: I have not asked my question yet. I believe there are other 
schemes which have had all these benefits in them from their inception, such 
as the Saskatchewan teachers’ federation plan. a 
Bi: Dr. WILLARD: I am not acquainted with that particular plan, but it is quite 
ng possible. aa 
aed Mr. Luoyp: The schemes usually break down into two broad classifications: 
iy those which are planned and put into operation by federal, provincial a nd 
> municipal governments, or school boards, as against private corporations; and 
“4 the governing factor in the case of a corporation is that it establishes a fund 
" for past services for benefits. That is quite different from what takes place 
be with school boards or a city which perhaps had over a period of years nc 
superannuation fund. It might feel that it had some obligation to its employees 
hi and it brings in a scheme which is funded. Or they feel that through conscie ce 
they should establish benefits, and they use the general taxing power of the 
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~- community to finance such benefits. That is quite a different approach when 
compared to the government’s operation, and the private employees. Is that 


not basically the difference? 


Dr. WILLARD: That is a basic difference. Any program for the payment of 
pensions or survivors benefits that is financed and administered by the govern- 
ment, such as the one proposed, depends on the taxing power of the government 
over the years. This is a point that also comes up in a discussion of the question 
of funding under a public plan. That is one of the reasons it is possible to have 

_a wide variation in the funding. But always in the last analysis you do have the 
taxing power of the country behind it. 

In the case of the private pension plans, there has been wide variation in 
the amount of funding that has been provided, and wide variation as to the 
extent of solvency. One of the concerns of the Ontario government’s legislation 
has been the solvency of private pension plans. You do not have continuing 
taxing power behind the private scheme, as you do in the case of the public 
plans. Therefore, if solvency is not protected, the rights of the beneficiaries may 
not be protected in the future. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Dr. Willard, do I understand correctly that a person who 
makes no contribution to the Canada pension plan draws out no benefits? Is 
that right? 


Dr. WILLARD: That is correct, unless the person benefiting is a wife or 
spouse, and the husband has been the contributor. These benefits are derived 
through the contributions of the contributor. Even though subsequently she 
becomes a widow she may not have contributed herself. In the same way the 
orphan benefits from contributions of his parent or parents. 


Mr. RHEAUME: That is survivorship benefits? 
Dr. WILLARD: Yes. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Does this mean that for the extremely low income group 
or category—and there are many of these people in Canada—they will get 
nothing from the Canada pension plan as it is now constituted? 


Dr. WILLARD: Well, it is a question of how low the income is. 


Mr. RHEAUME: If they are earning less than $600 a year, my understanding 
is that they would not be contributing anything. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think that question should be framed in 
‘different language, made clearer and more precise. 


Dr. WILLARD: It is quite true that there is a basic exemption of $600. If a 
person working for 47 years was each year earning below that amount, he 
would not come within coverage of the program. But it would seem to be quite 
unusual that this would occur. Certainly, in the case of the retirement part of 
the program, the earnings related portion has to be taken together with the 
flat rate portion under old age security, and this latter benefit is, of course, 
available. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Would you say that it is rather unusual? I am sure that you 
are not forgetting the average annual income of the Indian and Eskimo people 
in this country—and they constitute quite a few hundred thousand, I think. 

There is a whole group of Canadian people. I am directing my question to this 
group now, whose average income over the period of their lifetime is such that 
they would not be contributors. I am referring to the Indian and Eskimo people. 
My question is this: as it is presently constituted, there are no benefits in the 
Canada pension plan for people in that group who earn less than $600 a year. 


a The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think Dr. Willard has repeated this at 
least twice. 
he Mr. RHEAUME: There is nothing for them, or for the widows or orphans 


of this group. Would that be true? 
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Dr. WitLaRD: That is correct. If a person has not contributed under the plan, 
then of course his widow or his orphans would not be eligible. But I would 
repeat that in the case of people with relatively low income, as far as the old 
age benefit is concerned—fiat rate pension—is available; and the payment oL® 
$75 a month would amount to $900 a year, which the person would be receiving” 
at age 70 even if his former income had been below $600 a year. That is why it 
is extremely important that the two programs need to be taken together. I want © 


to expand on my original explanation. ; 

Mr. RukAUME: That applies only to those people who live beyond 65, or 
to widows and orphans of those who do not live to 65. They will not be covered > 
in this plan. q 

Dr. Wititarp: It is true that widows and orphans under the circum- 
stances would not be covered. But the other point is this: at the age of 65 
under the proposal, which is included along with this bill, the age reduced bene-_ 
fits would be available, and this would provide $51 to a person at age 65; and © 
if his normal income had been less than $600 a year previously, then obviously | 
he will be getting more under old age security than he would have been 
receiving from other means. if 

Mr. Rufaume: I think Dr. Willard understands the drift of my question. — 
Because of these two categories of people—and there are numerous other ~ 
Canadians in these categories too who are living on the land, so to speak—_ 
they are not eligible to contribute, and consequently they will not be able to— 
draw, and neither would their widows and orphans except they do so under — 
their own rights as individual people, assuming that they live that long. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think we should make it clear that the — 
line of questioning you ask might be answered and you might then draw your 
own deductions. But do not preface your questions by a statement and then say — 
is this the answer? , 

Mr. RHEAUME: I am not prepared to accept it. Let me reword my question, B 
if you wish. _ 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): If you so wish, go ahead. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: You indicated that a person might retire after 10 years 
contribution, and might die at 65. Assume he had a maximum pension; he pays 
in a total of something like $800. Of those who have already retired by 1966, 
let us say one of them says: “I will pay in $900, because I want to have as 
much pension as possible”. Is there provision for such a payment? 


Dr. WILLARD: No, there is no provision made for the payment of contribu- 
tions under the plan, unless the person is under pensionable employment, or 
is a self-employed insured person and makes contributions on his earnings. _ 


Mr. Scort: What happens in the case of a person in the borderline area” 
who one year may earn more than $600, and in another year less than $600? 
May he pay for any year in which he does earn over that amount? 4 


Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. Let us suppose his income in a given year is 
$700, then he only contributes on $100. But he will get the benefits on the basis 
of $700. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any more questions along the 
line opened by Senator McCutcheon? I think Senator McCutcheon has another 
question for Dr. Willard. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: I would like to refer you to table II on page 12 
of the white paper, and on table IV, on page 13. Table II sets out the maximum 
pension available to a single contributor at the age of 70, and after the transi- 
tion period has expired, based on his average monthly earnings and with the 
old age security pension added in. The combined pension is shown in the rig t 
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brand column. You referred, I believe, if I recall it in your evidence, to the fact 
_ that a floor had now been placed in the act, setting it at $40 a month. 


Dr: WILLARD: That is correct. 
Hon Mr. McCutcHeon: That floor of course is available for such contribu- 


tors, that is, under the universal flat rate pension. 


Dr. WILLARD: It has become very close to universal, because over the his- 
tory of the program the number of people who have contributed is very 
considerable. Once they get within the category of insured status, they auto- 
matically get the minimum benefit of $40. It does represent a very considerable 
benefit for those who have made minimal contributions. It has been recognized 
by those administering the United States program that it represents a flat rate 
provision built into their system. 

Hon. Mr. MCCUTCHEON: But it is available only to contributors? 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes, it is comprehensibly available rather than universally 
available, if you want to put it that way. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEoNn: And in that comprehensive definition are self-em- 
ployed included? 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes, but there are a few exceptions, for instance, doctors. As 
you know the United States program has been expanded in recent years to 
cover farmers and other self-employed persons. 


Hon. Mr. MCCUTCHEON: But there are still groups which are not covered? 
Dr. WILLARD: Yes, but the number and proportion are small indeed. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: Is it fair to say that the minimum pension in the 
United States is available to contributors in the sum of $40 a month at the age 
of 70, let us say, and that the minimum pension available to everyone in 
Canada is $75? 


Dr. WILLARD: At the age of 70? 

Hon. Mr. McCuTCHEON: Yes. 

Dr. WILLARD: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEOoNn: It is $40 in the United States as conn as to $75 


in Canada. 


Dr. WILLARD: It is $40 in the United States available at the age of 65. 
Hon. Mr. McCutTcHrEon: All right. Let us make the comparison of $40 


against $51. 


Dr. WILLARD: Fifty one dollars in Canada; in a few years time, of course, 
the United States legislation will undoubtedly be amended, because they have 
had a proposal before congress to raise it somewhat. This occurred just before 


the recent election when different proposals were approved by their house 
and by the Senate but they did not reach a compromise on it. But, we would 


rn 


reach $51 in 1970 under this Bill. 


Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: Well, let us not try to predict what the United 
States is going to do. 


Dr. WILLARD: I am not trying to predict it. However, it is important, if 


we are talking about $51, that we are not talking about it in 1964; it is $51 
in 1970, and what the level will be in the United States at that time is perhaps 


an “ify” question, as President Roosevelt used to say. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEOoNn: But it is $40 today. Let us go back to age 70; 


_while the pension starts at age 65 in the United States the relation is $40 today 


in the United States compared with $75 in Canada today. 


“ 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Would you allow Dr. Willard to answer 


that question. 
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Dr. WILLARD: At the moment, in the United States, the minimum amot int 
of $40 is available at age 65, and in a reduced amount at age 62. In Canada 
at age 70 we have $75, and in 1970 the proposal is that $51 will be available 
at age 65. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEeon: Mention was made in the Senate proceedings the t 
there was a compromise on the proposals that were made. Could you tell us 
what the new proposed minimum is. 

Dr. WitutarRD: I have a note here which states that in July the House of 
Representatives passed a bill which would have given a 5 per cent increase 
across the board in the monthly payments payable to present and future 
O.A.S.D.I. beneficiaries. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEON: Five per cent would make it $42? 

Dr. WILLARD: That would make it $42, and it would make the combined 
rate $143.40. | 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEON: What do you mean by the combined rate? 

Dr. WILLARD: Their proposal was to put the ceiling from $4,800 to $5, 400, 
and when combined with the 5 per cent increase this eventually would have led 
to a maximum retirement pension of $143.40. | 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: At what age? 

Dr. WILLARD: At age 65. 4 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: That is, to the maximum that we are proposing 
of $156.17 after the transition period. 

Dr. WILLARD: Yes, after ten years. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: After all, there is a certain transition period i . 
the United States although they have not passed the legislation to date. 

Dr. WILLARD: If you look at the record of change in the United States af 


think you will find that the number of amendments over the years have been | 
considerable. q 


Ag 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeEon: I appreciate that. ‘ 


Dr. WILLARD: In, say, 12 years time from now there could be a number 
of other changes, so it is difficult to compare in absolute terms what the 
comparison will be 12 years hence. 


Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: And, I appreciate that. All I am trying to do is 
compare what the situation is today or what the present proposal in the United 
States is today with what will be available in Canada after the transitional 
period. Would you go so far as to agree with me, assuming no further change 
is made in respect of the United States plan than the change you have referred © 
to, that after the transitional period we will have a higher level of pensions in 
Canada than in the United States? 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes, we would. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Now, Dr. Willard, I would like to refer you, if I 
may, to table 8 on page 25 of the white paper. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): If this is a new line of questioning, Senatol 
McCutcheon, there might be someone else who would like to put questions in 
respect of table number 2. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: All right, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Apparently no one wishes to put any 
further questions in respect of table 2. Would you proceed, Senator. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: I would like to refer to table 8 at page 25 of-t 
white paper. The table sets out the old age and aged survivors’ benefits as § 


: 
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percent of gross national product at market prices in certain selected countries, 
and if we take the figures for 1961-62, which is the year for which I have some 
other figures which I want to refer to, it shows Canada is rather a poor relation, 
1.8 per cent compared to New Zealand’s top of 3.7 per cent, Great Britain’s 
3.3 per cent, United States 2.7 per cent, and Australia, 2.4 per cent. I believe 
your department produced these other figures for 1961-62 which showed Can- 
ada was devoting 12.8 per cent of its national income to social welfare in 1961- 
62, compared with 14.8 per cent for Australia, 12.6 per cent—a lower figure— 
in the United Kingdom, 10.6 per cent in Australia and 8.5 per cent in the 
United States. I do not expect you to verify these figures at the moment, but 
I am quite certain this information came from your department. Could you 
check these figures and verify or correct them, as the case may be, at a later 
date? 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes, I would be very glad to do that. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcuHzon: What I am trying to bring out, Mr. Chairman, is 
that we are dealing with only one branch of welfare in this particular battle 
and that the comparison is an unfair one to Canada because welfare is some- 
thing that is indivisible, and we have to look at the whole and entire expend- 
iture; if we do that then I think Canada ranks high among the western powers 
in that connection. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): The witness has been requested to provide 
that information for you. 


Mr. FrANcIS: I would like to ask if those figures relate to health and 
welfare or health, education and welfare, or just welfare? 

Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: I included health in the welfare. 

Mr. FRANcIS: And, education also? 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: No. 

Mr. FRANCIS: Some of the other countries lump these in the white paper. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: I am producing figures which Dr. Willard’s depart- 
ment gave to me. I received these figures recently, and I will check my source. 
However, Dr. Willard could check these figures much more readily. 


Dr. WILLARD: I believe the figures Senator McCutcheon is quoting cover 
income maintenance programs—that is, cash benefit programs—health services, 
welfare services at three levels of government, federal, provincial and 
municipal. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeEon: But, not unemployment insurance and not educa- 
mon: =~ 


Dr. WILLARD: Unemployment insurance benefits paid out are included but 
education is not. 


Mr. Co6TE (Longueuil): I think really it is unfair to make comparisons 
in this respect for reasons which, I think, are obvious. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Well, we will have that information before 
us for whatever use we see fit to make of it. 


Would you proceed, Mr. Moreau. 


Mr. Moreau: Would you agree, Dr. Willard, that it would be fair to say 
that there would be a certain amount of transferring of benefits here. I am 
thinking of social welfare payments and, perhaps, of people who are receiving 
old age assistance, widows’ allowance and so on, which are financed in some 
other way, and that these people now would be brought in under this plan. 
) The result will be that, although perhaps there would not be an improvement 
hs our social welfare plan, it will be financed more on a different basis, rather 
than necessitating any tremendous change in the pattern of the percentage of 


the gross national product which goes into social welfare payments. 
21650—23 


benefit becomes available it will have some effect on old age assistance; as the 
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Dr. WrLLaRD: Yes, that would be a factor in some portion of all the benefit 
If you take widows with dependant children, for instance, as I mentioned 1. 
time, we would expect the relative cost to or the relative expenditures 
provincial governments under mothers’ allowance to decrease. Pe at Mr 
Hon. Mr. McCutTcuHeon: That is, all future widows. a), 
Dr. WitLarp: Yes. This would mean that many widows instead of having 
to have a test of need to receive the benefit would receive the benefit as of 
right under this program without going through that procedure. So, it wo id 
be a shift from a social assistance type of protection we now have to a social 
insurance type of protection. I have some figures here on assistance costs. Ta 
Mr. Scott: Have you any figures in respect of the estimated amounts which 
the provinces will not have to pay out as this shift takes place? . a 
Dr. WILLARD: We do have figures, and the research adviser, Mr. Osbo 1e, 
hopes to have some of the material for this afternoon’s meeting, if not for 
later this morning. This was prepared in response to a request at our last 
‘meeting; this will give you a measure of the level of expenditures by the 
provinces, for instance, under the mothers’ allowance program and under the 
other assistance programs. But, as I mentioned before, any reduction of th se 
costs will take some time before it begins to take effect. As the age reduced 
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benefit for widows with dependant children become available it will have some 
effect on mothers’ allowances. Similarly, as the disability benefit becomes avail. . 
able, it will affect the assistance program for the permanently and totally di: k 
abled. But, this would be a matter which will take place gradually over a 
period of time. ae 
Mr. Chairman, I do have with me some expenditure data on health a nd 
social welfare as a percentage of gross national product at market prices i n 
1962-63 and, if you wish, I will read them into the record at this time. I am 
sure they are from the same basic material which Senator McCutcheon quoted. 
It shows New Zeland at 12.1 per cent; the United Kingdom 10.5 per cent; 
Canada, 9.4 per cent; Australia, 8.2 per cent, and the United States, 7.0 er 
cent. This is for 1962-63, and I am not sure whether that was the same year 
quoted by Senator McCutcheon. 3 
Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: My figures related to 1961-62. 
Dr. WILLARD: Well, this is on year more recent. . 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Dr. Willard, is that all you wish to read 
into the record at this time? a 
Dr. WILLARD: Yes. "ie 
The CHaiRMaN (Mr. Cameron): Have you a question, Mr. Chatterton. — 
Mr. CHATTERTON: Yes. I would like to refer again to the contributor vho 
pays for a period of 10 years and retires at the age of 65. Let us say tha’ 
contributor had annual average earnings of $20,000 per year. Am I correct ir 
assuming that he will pay only some $800 total? a 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes, he would only pay on up to $5,000 for each year. . . 
Mr. CHATTERTON: But a total sum of $800? h 
Dr. WILLARD: Also, there would be the basic exemption. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: So, even though he would be earning $20,000 he woul 
retire at 65 with $104 a month. According to figures I have, discounting ne 
insurance supporting benefits, if he bought a government annuity, which woul 
give him an equivalent benefit, it would cost over $10,000. Generally speal “in, 
where does that transfer payment come from? — 

Dr. WILLARD: In respect of those sectors of the plan where there may |} 
some cross-subsidization favouring this or that group under coverage it 
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Brigit, |) 
_ apparent that those in the earlier age groups are not going to get the bargain 
ie hat those in the older age groups get; proportionately, they will have to pay 
_ more through contributions to receive their benefits, but at the same time you 
_ have going into the system the employer’s contribution which is not allocated 
_to any individual’s earning record. And, of course, in the case of the self- 
_ employed they are paying double the rate. So, there is a very considerable 
amount of money going into the system for cross-subsidization which, of 
course, is designed to meet certain social objectives. One of these is the one 
_ you have mentioned, the provision of a transition period of 10 years. In effect, 
_ you get the same kind of situation that happened when the old age security 
i program came into operation; those age 70 and over, and those who were just 
below age 70, got a great deal more in old age security benefits than they 
possibly could have paid through their personal income tax under the 2-2-2- 
formula, at that time. 

rf Mr. Moreau: Dr. Willard, would you agree with this implied criticism of 
the plan? | 

Mr. CHATTERTON: I was not implying criticism, Mr. Chairman; I was 

seeking information. 

i" Mr. Moreau: Well, be that as it may, would you agree that the longer 
- maturity period perhaps would cure some of the transfer payments that are 
embodied in the plan, and if we had a longer maturity period there would not 
be the element of subsidization in the older worker. 

__ Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: You are saying that if we took the Quebec plan 
_ the subsidy would be less? 

vi Mr. Moreau: That is not what I was saying. I asked that if a longer 
_Mmaturity period were agreed upon would that not alleviate some of the sub- 
_sidization of the older workers. 

ed Dr. WILLARD: That is correct; the longer the transition period the less 
_ benefit it would be to the older age group. 

We _ Mr. Moreau: Would you say also if you had a longer maturity period the 
_very thing which Senator McCutcheon was worried about, the widows, orphans, 
disabled and so on, would be covered for a much longer period of time? | 
5 ti Dr. WILLARD: Well, in the case of the widows and orphans, you have a 
certain eligibility condition, and the longer you make this eligibility require- 
ment, of course, the longer you delay the benefit. And the longer it takes 
for benefits to be payable the less cross-subsidization would take place. 


i Mr. Moreau: In other words, you cannot have it both ways. 
_ Mr. CuHatTTEeRTON: I understand from the white paper that the wife who 


6 paid by her husband is not eligible to contribute and, therefore, not eligible 
for pension. 

bi Dr. WILLARD: That is correct where the spouse is employed by the hus- 
“band. If they form a corporation the situation is different but this will be 
discussed in more detail when we come to that section of the Bill. There are 


certain reasons for that provision which will be discussed at that time. 

A Mr. CHATTERTON: But, in the average case, let us say a housewife is paid 
_ by her husband for whatever work she does, would she not be eligible? 
-*‘Dr. Wutuarp: No. 

bs Mr. CuHattTerTon: In other words, she cannot claim that her husband is 
| Paying her $200 a month; in these circumstances she is unable to contribute 
an , therefore, she is not eligible for a pension? 


o Dr. WILLARD: No, Mr. Chairman, she would not be eligible. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: But, if she engaged a housekeeper and the wife went 


{ and worked, then she builds up an entitlement. 
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Dr. WILLARD: Yes; she would be in pensionable employment and she 
would contribute as an employed person. 
Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: And the housekeeper also would be in covered 
employment. : 
Dr. WixLaRD: That is correct. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: Take the case of. a young girl who works for four, 
five or six years after finishing school and then gets married. She pays for 
the six years which she has worked, becomes married, remains married until 
the end of her life, and never works again; what happens to her contribution? — 


Dr. WinLaRD: Her contribution never is lost. It is updated according to the 
earnings index so that when she reaches age 65 she would be entitled to pension. 
If it is for six years, then it would be six forty-sevenths, taking the 47: years 
from age 18 to age 65. k. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Let us say she worked for six years and stayed married 
for 20 years, how would the pensionable earnings be worked out; would this 
20 years count as years of non-earnings? 5 

Dr. WizLarD: They would be years of zero earnings, as it were. q 


Mr. CHATTERTON: So the pensionable earnings would be very small, almost 
negligible. 


Dr. WiuLarp: They would be small, but they would be updated; they! 
would be small to the extent she had contributed only for a short period of 
time, but if she worked six years out of 47, she would get six forty- sevenths 
and ‘that would be updated. The wage levels would not be the wage levels 
when she is young, but would be equivalent to those in the later years before 
she retires. 


Mr. RHEAUME: People who are covered by various social assistance prom 
grams at present would not be covered by any new benefits when the plan 
comes in; that is, persons who are on social assistance programs which are 
already in effect and from which they are receiving their income. 


Dr. WILLARD: Let us take one or two examples; say they are on unemploy- 
ment assistance at the present moment. They might become employed and, as 
such, get into covered employment and contribute; so, that particular eroup 
certainly would. You might take the case of those who are covered under 
mothers’ allowances programs. Many women who have dependant children 
under that program would go into employment and contribute under the scheme 
once the children cease to be dependant. And the children when they become 
18 or older would also be in the employment market and contribute. Therefore, 
there are many people on assistance programs today who will be under this 
program 

If you take the old age assistance group, of course they are coming off 
that program year by year. It covers a five year age group, 65 to 69, sO 
there would be very few in this instance; but it is quite possible even jn 
the case of those on old age assistance that some of them might have employ- 
ment for two or three years. Say they are aged 65 now, they might recei re 
employment and work two or three years before they reach age 70, and 
still be covered. q 


Mr. RHEAUME: As you are well aware, people who qualify for mothers 
allowances and old age assistance also can earn; would they be paying int 
the Canada pension plan? Is it possible that they could be paying into the 
Canada pension plan as a result of these other earnings which would exceed 
$600 a year? ‘ 


Dr. WILLARD: This is a question which relates to what the particular need 
test or means test is at a particular time. Where a needs test is applied 
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_ most of the people are not in employment at that particular moment and are 
_ receiving very modest part time or no earnings. In the case of the means 
_ test program, the allowable income or additional income over and above the 
_ pension would usually be less than the basic exemption. 


F Mr. RHEAUME: Let us take the example of a person who would have a 
total income of $1,200 a year, $75 of which came from old age assistance, and 
a little from outside earnings. He would not be looked upon as a contributor. 


Dr. WILLARD: Do you mean $900 from pension and $300 as extra income? 


Mr. RHEAUME: A person who had only $700 income from his own employ- 
ment would be contributing if he was under age 65? 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes, the difference being that one is getting pension income 
and the other earned income for work performed. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Many city welfare departments provide relief to the 
family in the amount of $120 or $130 a month, and there certainly is no 
contribution made on that. 


Dr. WILLARD: If you take relief at a point of time, this would be true, 
but many people who are receiving unemployment assistance during the course 
of a year may be earning around $600 or over; so it would be only a part of 
the case load. There may be people who are unemployable because of some 
disability and who are unable to maintain themselves even. fora part of 
the year, but you cannot say that all persons receiving social assistance would 
not be able to be covered in any given year. There are different situations: 
some are going on and off the assistance case load during the year. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I am thinking of a case where a person is in receipt of 
relief assistance all year and also is earning; if he has $600 from outside 
sources, would he be contributing? 


al 


Dr. WILLARD: The question you really are putting forward is whether 
some of the local relief authorities or local assistance authorities really would 
be paying assistance if these people are earning that amount. I would think 
in most instances it would depend on the pattern of income as I mentioned 
before. If it is small casual earnings, and if the relief recipient has a wife 
and a large number of children, that is one thing. On the other hand, if the 
relief recipient earns this income over a period of three or four months 
and then is unemployed for the balance of the year, that is another situation; 
he could have contributed to the pension plan during those four months, 
and yet be on assistance during the balance of the year. You get into a wide 
variation and pattern of income which would affect the question of whether 
Or not he is on the Canada pension plan. 


Mr. RHEAUME: In looking at this, can you or your officials conceive of a 
Situation whereby a person would be receiving relief assistance at the same 
time he is required to make a contribution to the Canada pension plan? 


Dr. WILLARD: It seems very unlikely to me that it would occur. 


Mr. RHEAUME: There is the matter of work for relief which many munici- 
Palities in Canada are talking about. Persons in such employment would 
be required to make payments, would they not? 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes, if it is pensionable employment in which they are 
working; they would be expected to contribute on the basis of their earnings, 
provided their earnings are over, say, $50 a month. 


Mr. RHEAUME: In respect of the age group 95 to 70, where it is a really 
good deal, it would pay municipal welfare departments to keep these chronic 
Yelief people on staff as consultants in lieu of relief. 


Dr. WILLARD: I have no view on that. 
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a Mr. RHEAUME: If this occurred, they meee be paying se ‘the Canada 
“4 - pension plan? . a 
ie wie Dr. WiuLarp: If their earnings are over $50 a month they would 4 contribute 
_~ \in that month provided they are in pensionable employment. Sa 
= Mr. Ru&AUME: Work for relief is covered employment. | 

a : ~ Dr. Wrtuarp: I would think in most instances it would be covered employ= 

a ment because the employees of municipalities are covered. Of course, in the 
bse case of work for relief municipalities do not share the cost under federal unem- | 
bes | ployment assistance; this would be entirely a provincial matter. ay 


Mr. Ruéaume: It would still be a good investment for the city wane 
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Wy department. a 4 
Dr. WriLLarD: It would be entirely up to the city welfare department and 
iy the province. We do not share in work for relief under a federal program. a 


Mr. Basrorp: To what extent are there work for relief programs in) 
existence in Canada? I know the federal government does not share in any, e 
but are there any programs under way in which we do not share? z 
Mr. RHEAUME: You have heard of winter works. om 
Dr. WILLARD: The whole question of work for relief is quite conn 


If you mean that a person receives relief payments and then is expected to work 
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ay them off, that is a concept of work for relief. As you know, that concept is] 
as not too popular. On the other hand, if an ordinary work project is undertake n 

7. by the municipality either through a winter works program or through other 


local public works and first opportunity is given to people who are on the 
assistance rolls, and they recruit the labour force for that particular on te 
_ from those who are receiving assistance, then this is a normal type of municipal 
employment. The consultant which was mentioned in the previous question 
would raise quite a different matter as to whether or not he would be covered, — 
However, in a case where a man is shovelling snow or doing some work and 
is paid for it by the municipality, the municipality would pay the employer's : 
contribution and deduct the employee’s contribution on the wages paid, and 
the man would have protection under the program. a 
Mr. RH&AUME: He would be working like any other employee. i 
Dr. WILLARD: Yes. | 
| Mr. Francis: I am concerned about Mr. Rhéaume’s line of questioning 
1 i. with regard to the advantage to a municipality which would bring in people 
---—s under this program somehow in order to escape long term relief costs. I seriously y 
ayn. question whether any municipality in balancing the benefit of one program 
ine against another would come to any conclusion. ; 
Mr. RHEAUME: It is still a good deal. 


Mr. FrRANcISs: I do not think it is. If Mr. Rhéaume has worked out tt e 
arithmetic of any example, I would like to have an opportunity to look at it. * 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It is very interesting, but it really is | no’ 
a question directed to Dr. Willard. 


Mr. Gray: Is it not a fact that under the act there are various offences 
for making false or deceptive statements and therefore some question might 
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i ‘ arise in respect of someone being on a municipal employment roll as a con- 
pity sultant; would there not be a question in respect of whether or not he was in 


a bona fide covered employment? 


+ Dr. WILLARD: That is what I HAE ERS The consultant aise He cer 
tainly would be open to question. i 


Mr. GRAY: While Mr. Rhéaume might think of this, if he was a muni ci pal 
officer, most fair-minded officials would not be likely to do so. 7 
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Mr. RHEAUME: I am not very thin skinned this morning, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Chatterton has a question. 


a Mr. CHATTERTON: My question refers to those who are retired before age 70. 
g There is a certain deduction from their pension if they earn over $900 and 
' retire before age 70; there is a deduction from their earnings. 
y Dr. WILLARD: Yes. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: What is the test in the case of a farmer? Let us say a 

farmer turns age 65, is getting a little on in years and engages a farm manager 

_ or foreman. What is the test in respect of whether or not he is retired? Let us 

_ say that he has contributed for seven years and would likely want to continue 

contributing so that he could obtain a full pension, what would be the test in 
respect of retirement in a case like that? 


Dr. WILLARD: When we come to the clause dealing with the retirement 
_ test, I think we can go into some of these more detailed questions. However, 
I think another example would be where a farmer is carrying on a farm as an 
_ investment in which case he would receive income from his farm which would 
_ not be earnings as provided for in this Bill; on the other hand, if he continues to 
_ carry on the operation of the farm, and has added additional help to lighten the 
_ load, the normal method of calculating what his net earnings are would be used 
and the fact that he had hired someone to help probably would reduce his net 

earnings. He contributes on the basis of those net earnings. If he had moved 
away to the city or had rented the farm and just lived in the house and no longer 
_ farmed, he would in fact be retired. 


Mr. Lioyp: Dr. Willard, is it not true that in looking at these borderline 
_ cases of relief recipients the figure in respect of the percentage of impact of 
these cases would be so infinitesimal that it would not detract from the major 
_ principles of the pension plan. 


ut Dr. WiLLarD: I think that is true. If you look at it in terms of social objec- 
_ tives, many of these people who are on relief and assistance who are in and 
_ out of the labour force are going to get some kind of retirement protection when 
_ it comes time for them to retire. They will have some modest benefit. On the 
_ other hand, they have worked, have been employed, and are not different from 
- anybody else. If at the end of their working life they find that these years when 
_ they were on relief were years of very low earnings, there is the 10 per cent 
- drop-out provisicn to take care of this consideration. So, from the point of view 
of the unemployed person I think he would be anxious to go ahead, carry out 
_ hormal work, and make contributions the same as anyone else. 
Mr. Lioyp: I am satisfied and I think most members of the committee are. 
The CHARMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further questions to be 
directed to Dr. Willard? If not, at the request of Mr. Chatterton, Mr. Osborne 
_ prepared a synopsis of selected income maintenance programs in Canada. They 


are available now and I would ask that they be distributed. They are printed in 
both English and French. 


__ Would anyone care to make a motion that we have this information added 
_ aS an appendix to today’s proceedings? 
Mr. CHATTERTON: I so move. 
| Mr. Basrorn: I second the motion. 
ae The CuHairman (Mr. Cameron): It has been moved by Mr. Chatterton and 
seconded by Mr. Basford that the synopsis on selected income maintenance 
programs in Canada prepared by our adviser, Mr. Osborne, be added as an 
_ appendix to today’s proceedings. As I said, this documnet is available in both 
_ languages. All those in favour of the motion? Opposed, if any? 


___- Motion agreed to. 
t ‘ 


— 


a 


Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence in English now have been printed and _ 
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The CuHairMAN (Mr. Cameron): I would also like to mention ri the 


these should be in the members’ boxes today. 
Before proceeding with the next witness— 


Mr. ArKken: Mr. Chairman, I had indicated earlier that I had some questions 
and I was waiting until the present subject had been exhausted. 44 : 


The CHarrman (Mr. Cameron): I am sorry. I asked if there were anyas 
further questions and you did not mention that you had any at the time. But, go 4 
ahead and put any questions that you wish at this time. f 


Mr. Arken: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to refer to the escalation principles — 
that are contained in the present bill. Now, as I understand it, there is a wage — 
index and an escalation clause eo ren Bien the earnings to be upgraded in 4 
accordance with an increase in the general wage index. Is that correct? 


Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. 


% 


Mr. Aiken: So, up until the time a person starts to draw on the pension © 
plan there is an increase over that their earlier contributions were? f 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes. . 


Mr. AIKEN: Then, as I understand it, there is also an escalation clause ol 
which comes into effect after the pension becomes payable, and that is the — 
cost of living index. Am I right in this connection? 


Dr. WILLARD: That: is correct. 


Mr. AIKEN: And, the cost of living escalation applies both to the old age 
ae factor—that is, the $75—-as well as the pension itself. ‘ 


a 
. WILLARD: That is correct. 


Mr. AIKEN: Then, would I be right in saying there are really three factors. 
of escalation in this present bill, any one of which can cause an increase in 
the amount of benefit payable? ; 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes. There is the earnings index, which is used as a part | } 
of the adjustment in earnings over the years so that the benefit is updated, 
and the cost of living adjustment, which you mentioned. In the bill—the 
pension index—is used for this cost of living adjustment. Both of these ad- 
justment techniques relate to the earnings related part of the program, and 
the pension index also is used in the old age security part. If you take the 
program as a whole there are two rybes, an earnings adjustment and a cost of 
living adjustment. 


Mr. AIKEN: What I personally would like to know is where do the funds 
come from which pay an increased allowance or an increased benefit over 
and above what the contributor has paid? Where do these funds come from? 
Who pays the additional amount? 


Dr. WILLARD: In the case of old age security, of course, this would have 
to come from the three taxes that are provided under the 3-3-4 formula. 


Mr. AIKEN: I am sorry, I was not too specific. I really meant the pension 
plan itself. 


Dr. WILLARD: When we come to discuss that program in detail later on we 
can take a look at that aspect. It is a question of whether further adjustmen 
over the years is needed. 


At the present time it looks as though the income we are going to get 
from the old age security revenues—that is, from these three taxes will be 
sufficient to meet the costs of the age adjusted factor—that is, reducing the 
pension taken earlier than 70 which, will be an added cost in the initial 
years—and also to take care of the cost of living provision. of 


ye 
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In the case of the earnings related pension plan, you have to take this 
matter into account in setting the contribution rate. That is one thing. And, the 


other thing that you have to bear in mind is that the pension index and the 


earnings index are used to adjust the ceiling. You recall that the ceiling on 
maximum pensionable earnings will be $5,000 for 1966-67, and then for eight 
years ceiling is adjusted upward according to the cost of living or pension 
index, and beyond that it is adjusted to the earnings index. As the ceiling 
goes up the amount of money in contribution taken in increases. Thus you 
have, particularly in the earlier years when the benefits being paid out are 
goes up the amount of money in contributions taken in increases. Thus you 
not too large, a situation where every time that ceiling goes up the contribu- 
tions coming in are increased. So, between this consideration and how high 
you decide to set the contribution rate you pay for the extra cost. 


Mr. AIKEN: Is there an interest factor involved in the question of contri- 
butions? I am referring to the fact a person who pays a lower amount in 
earlier years will be drawing a larger amount, if he takes advantage of the 
escalation clause. Is there any interest factor at all involved in these calcula- 
tions? 

Dr. WILLARD: When we come to the actuarial report the chief actuary 
will point out the various assumptions he has taken with respect to interest, 


_ and you will note the fact that interest on the accumulated fund as a whole 


is a factor. It means that over the long run the contribution rate can be lower 
than it otherwise would be if there was no accumulation of reserves. 


Mr. AIKEN: I have one more question along similar lines. It is a question 
of principle that concerns me in respect of this escalation clause. I am referring 
to the increase of the maximum earnings and the increase of benefits by reason 
of both the wage index and cost of living index. Actually, this is built into 
the plan as it now exists, and no one has any control over it. Is that a fair 
statement to make? 


Dr. WILLARD: No, I would not say that. In deciding how you update pensions 
you have to settle on some kind of formula. So far as the earnings index is © 
concerned this is one method of doing it. If you take, for example,. the civil 
service superannuation scheme, it is updated in another way; the last six years 
or the six years of highest earnings are taken as a basis for calculating the 
pension. If a civil servant has worked, say, for 47 years it is obvious that the 
contributions on wages made in the earlier years, going back some decades, 
have not the same relationship to the level of wages at the particular time 
he is retiring. Some method of updating is needed. The earnings index is a 
techniaue for doing this. Consideration had to be given to different ways this 
might be done. The question had to be asked, would the last six years or the 
last 10 years be taken or would an earnings index be adopted for this purpose? 
They are techniques for updating the benefit. As in other schemes, they . build 
in some kind of provision to update the pension. Many other countries have 
been using the cost of living adjustment as a means of updating pensions in 
pay and in some cases as a means of updating the pension as an alternative 
to an earnings index. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: What do they use in the United States? 

Dr. WILLARD: I think in the United States it is the last 10 years. 

Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: I beg your pardon. 

Dr. WILLARD: I think the effect of the formula which is used in the United 


_ States is that it gives you the last or best 10 years. But, I will check on that 


point. 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: Would you check and let us have that for the 
record. 
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is whether a slight upturn in inflation would bring about a similar upturn in 
the pension plan, which would then require the whole economy to go with it 
to give any equality to the whole system of welfare in Canada. This is “an 
general fear which I have and, if you wish to comment on it, I would be 


Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman, I think this particular question gets us into — 
the economic implications of the plan, and the proposal was we would set — 
aside a time when we could discuss this along with the economic study that 
has been prepared. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: Is that study available now? 


Dr. Wittarp: No, Mr. Chairman, the study is not available. It will bea 
available when the Department of Finance officials appear. oa 


Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: If I may interject, surely we should have the ~ 
study at least 24 or 48 hours before we meet the officials of the Department 
of Finance. Ks 4 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think that is a reasonable suggestion and > 
I am sure the steering committee will take your comments into considerationml 
when we are regulating the order in which we call our witnesses. 4 


Mr. ArKen: Mr. Chairman, I would like to follow this up, and I will relate _ 
it only to the plan we are involved in because we can leave for the time being © 
the relation it bears to the whole economy. But, it will be self-escalating © 

without the intervention of a further act of parliament or amendments to the 
bill. It will follow the principle of automatic increase rather than be governoa 
by political considerations, if I could put it that way. ; 


Dr. WILLARD: Well, gentlemen, parliament is always here. 
An hon. MEMBER: Yes, 12 months of the year. 


Dr. WILLARD: If at any time parliament decided to take a different appreadil 
that could be done. If the fears which you may feel in this regard—and I do- 
not know what your views are—are such, this action can always be taken to 
- slow expenditures down. But, I do not share these fears. I think you have to 
have some method of updating the pension, and this seems to be a logical way 
of doing it, and a way of doing it that will not bring dire results. ae 

Mr. AIKEN: In other words, it is a built in system rather than one that: is# 
met from parliament to parliament? 

Mr. Luioyp: If I could interject here, I would like to have this part of the 
record straight. I think the distinction is between adding a formula generally : 
acceptable and which becomes an automatic escalation and something that 1 is 
determined by purely political whims and weather. 

Mr. KNowWLEs: The minister pointed out the other day that these provisions 
for escalation, particularly the cost of living escalation to the old age securi y 
benefits, do not exclude the possibility of parliament making decisions in 
respect of the flat rate. In effect, Dr. Willard has confirmed that. ‘ 

Mr. Luoyp: That is in addition to. You do this in the light of some factual 1 
information you presently have. y, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): May I suggest, Mr. Aiken, following Ir. 
Willard’s comment on the trend of the questions put by you, you have asked 
the general questions in respect of this now, and probably you might as ve 
the more specific questions until representatives from the Department ¢ 
Finance are before the committee, when the economic report will be availau 
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Since Mr. Aiken indicated he had some further questions I have also indi- 
cations from other members to put questions. I have Mr. Gray, followed by Mr. 
a Moreau and Senator McCutcheon. 


q Mr. Gray: Actually, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Aiken raised in part the point I 
’ wanted to raise, the escalation factor. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Gray, do you think you come under 
that general- observation, that we should delay that type of question until we 
have representatives of the Department of Finance here, or is your question 
along general lines? 


Mr. AIKEN: On the same point, Mr. Chairman, I tried to narrow it down— 
and I think Mr. Gray is about to do that as well—to the plan itself without 
relating it to the general economy. 


Mr. Gray: Mr. Chairman, I accept your approach to the questioning and 
I was phrasing my question on that basis. I am sure you will interrupt me if 
you think I am raising general economic factors with regard to this interesting 
area. But, am I not correct in assuming that by putting in a built-in method of 
adjusting the pension to price changes we are not really doing the same thing 
we have been doing from time to time through act of parliament. 


Dr. WILLARD: That is true, Mr. Chairman, and of course this is one addi- 
tional advantage. From the point of view of the people who are participating 
in the plan it ensures a measure of equity in making the adjustment. If you 
look at the many different changes in the United States legislation or, indeed, 
if you look at those made in our existing old age security program you will 
note the fact that the changes are made one year rather than another year. In 

_ an earning index adjustment you have a gradual automatic transition so that 
a you do not get anomalies and have some people saying: “If they had only 
_ passed this particular legislation last year,” or “my neighbour down the street, 

_who is one year older or one year younger, is better off because this particular 
_ decision was made at a particular time.” This automatic adjustment which is 
- built into the scheme ensures a measure of equity between groups and 
individuals when these adjustments take place. Discrete or non-continuous 
changes that are brought in at particular times result in many anomalies. 


Mr. GRAY: Does it depend on what can be achieved through the workings 
_ of a legislative time table? I am not asking you to criticize the legislative time 
table of any government, but what you are saying is that this approach will 
_ hot make it dependant upon what the government feels it should or can pre- 
_ sent to parliament at any particular time. 


Dr. WILLARD: I think the explanation I have given pretty well covers it. 
It does provide a good means of taking care of adjustments which ensure a 
_ Measure of equity between the different people in the system. At the same 
_ time the cost involved is taken care of in arriving at the cost of the program. 
Finally, you have to have some method of updating a pension plan whether it 
_ be the best six years as under the civil service scheme, or the best ten years, 
or some other type formula. This is a method of achieving that. 


3 Mr. Moreau: Would it be fair to make a distinction between two escalation 
_ schemes. One would be the level of earnings adjustment which, as I understand 
it, would be an attempt to relate pensions at retirement to the level of earnings 
in the country, whereas the cost of living increment would be in order to 
_ protect the pension levels which have been arrived at at the time of retirement 
in future years. Would this not essentially be the distinction between the two? 


2k Dr. WitLarD: Yes, that is correct. The earnings index really measures 
messes in wages and therefore includes what you might say are increases in 
_ productivity. To the extent that wages also reflect rises in prices, it has built 


into it some price adjustment factor. The thought here is that if you are 
ie ; 
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attempting to update the pension, you are trying to keep it in line with the 
changes in productivity and with changes in wage levels so that at the time the 
person retires the benefit is related to the wage levels in the last several years” 
before he retires rather than those over the whole of his working life. On the © 
other hand, in the case of the pension index or cost of living adjustment where © 
you are making an adjustment for people 
who have retired and who are trying to keep their benefit up to the level it was © 
in terms of prices at the time they retired. ie 

Mr. Moreau: Suppose we did not have this creeping inflation to which y 
Senator McCutcheon referred— ng 

Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: Which it is assumed will continue. : 

Mr. Moreau: It seems to me that if we had a reduction in the level of ~ 
earnings, we would also have a compensating reduction in pension benefits. | 


Some hon. MemMpBsErs: No. 
Mr. Morrau: That was my impression of the cost of living index. 


Dr. Wiuuarp: The earnings index can go down. It is the cost of living or | 
pension index that is only adjusted upwards. I do not think we should assume © 
that because our productivity is increasing that this is ereeping inflation. This — 
is the main factor involved in trying to keep the pension updated. | 

Mr. Morrau: That was my point. The earnings adjustment at the time of — 
retirement can work both ways. It can also go down if there is a decrease inj 
productivity, the level of earnings in the couniry, and so on. I think it is very 
important to have that distinction. This, perhaps, is the factor which might 
apply to the greatest degree. There may be a major adjustment upwards or 
downwards based on the level of earnings, because as I understand it the — 
cost of living index is only an upward revision. I think we should make that 
distinction fairly clear. q 

Dr. WiLLarp: If average wages drop, this fact goes into your pension system — 
and when benefits are paid out they are going to be related to what those” 
earnings are over the years. A decline in average wages means that the plan — 
will be paying less in benefits. E 

Mr. Arken: If I am correct, it is an individual reduction in wages which 
will be multiplied if there is a general reduction in wages, but will it appl Ks 
tae to individual wage earners and not across the board, as will the cost of 

iving? 

Dr. WILLARD: No. I am speaking of the average wage. If it declines, you : 
average payment out of the plan is going to be less. : a 

Ffon. Mr. McCutcHeon: I can understand the necessity for keeping the 
pension, when it becomes payable, in relation to the wage level at that time; 
that is the system that is used. There are various systems. Dr. Willard has” 
described one of them. By and large, they are actuarily predictable, but there 
is a change in the adjustment to which Mr. Aiken and others have referred; 
that is an adjustment to pensions as the individual starts to draw it down. As 
somebody said here, it is a one way street, because the escalator only goes up 
Would Dr. Willard tell us what other countries have plans which escalate the 
pensions once the amount of the pension has become determined at retirement 
and what are the terms of such escalators, if any? / 


Dr. WILLARD: I do not have all the material I might have in order to 
answer that question at the moment, but I might provide some informatio : 
Belgium has an automatic adjustment of pensions to 2.5 per cent changes in the 
retail price index. Denmark has an automatic adjustment of pensions every 
six months if there is a one per cent change in the retail price index. Ir 
Finiand, pensions are adjusted automatically for 5 per cent price changes 
In France there is an automatic adjustment of outstanding pensions to annua! 
changes in national average wages. ; ; 
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Mr. Montertu: Is that up and down? 


adjustment of all pensions for each 3 per cent change in the wage index. 
In Sweden, the universal] and supplementary benefits are determined from 
“base” and “minimum” amounts which in turn are adjusted for price changes. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: I would like to know about the United Kingdom 
and particularly the United States. 


of changes over the years in an effort to Keep it in line; there have been a 
considerable number of amendments. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcureon: I would be interested in tat 


Mr. Moreau: When you referred to 5 per cent changes in the cost of 
living, these are maximum adjustment rather than minimum. I believe. 


Dr. WILLARD: I think in the case of Finland where I mentioned 5 per 
cent, they probably wait until it has reached that percentage change before 
they make the adjustment. I can check on that point. 

Mr. Moreau: I think we should have that information. 


Mr. Luoyp: If Dr. Willard is going to compile statements in respect of 
practices in other countires, in order for it to be meaningful, I think we 
Should ask him to include a general statement in respect of the practice of 
private pension funds and have information with regard to whether there 
are any escalator clauses built into private pension plans in anticipation of 


inflation, or anything of that sort. 


Dr. WILLARD: We will take a look atait: 
Mr. Luoyp: I think we should have the comparison in respect of private 


_ plans in Canada as well as a comparison with other government plans. 


Mr. RHEAUME: May I ask a few questions about the administrative aspects 
of this? 


Mr. KNOWLES: Before you do so, may I ask whether we could be provided 
with tables showing what has happened to three things, the cost of living, the 
wage level and the gross national product, starting in 1927. I mention that 
year because it is the year in which the first old age pension came into effect. 


Hon. Mr. McCurtcuron: Could we add another column relating the gross 
national product to the population? 


government, except in those cases where a province may choose to operate 


Dr. WiLLARD: Yes. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Approximately how many new employees already have 
been required, and how many will be required to get the plan implemented? 
Can you give me a rough idea? 


Dr. WILLARD: It would be easier for me to speak in terms of cost rather 


than in terms of staff. As I recall it, for the first year we have estimated 


that administrative expenditures would be something in the order of $7 or $8 


Millions and that by the time it has operated for ten years it would be up 
around $17 million or $18 million. The chief actuary in his report used one 
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tenth of one per cent as an estimate of the administrative cost. These de 
estimates of costs which we have made, by adding together the estima’ 
costs in the different departments, show that we are well within that pe 
centage. For instance, I think we were at $17 million at the end of ten years, 
only slightly below his estimate while in the earlier years our figures are much 
| lower than the actuary shows. For a general rule the actuary has taken one 
4 tenth of one per cent of contributory earnings. a 
Mr. RHEAUME: How does this compare to your administrative costs now on 
a program such as the old age security program? How did you get one tent 
of one per cent? f 
Dr. Wuuarp: I believe the actuary used the experience under the old age 
survivors insurance program in the United States as a guide in his estimate. 
The other way we went about it was to have each department try to estimate 
ne what its particular cost would be. When we come to a discussion of the ad- 4 
“i ministrative sections of the Bill, I will have that material for you. Our costs” 
| are lower than you might expect, because in most instances it is an extension 
of existing operations. For instance, the Department of National Revenue will 
look after coverage and collection aspects. Coverage is very broad and this has" 
both positive and negative results in terms of administrative cost, but the use 
of this administrative machinery is merely an extension of existing operations. 
In the case of the provision of benefits, as you know we have, for the admin- 
istration of old age security, an office in each provincial capital city. In the 
; early years these regional offices with some additional staff will be able to 
By handle the benefit load across the country. As that increases, we may have to 
ae open up offices in other major centres. Then, in the case of the index, that is 
vie maintained for social insurance numbers and cards it will merely be an addi- 
tion to the work now being carried on by the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
| mission. So, the administrative costs, compared to the magnitude of the pro- 
‘ gram, are going to be, I would say, quite modest. ‘ie 
a Mr. RHEAUME: I will not ask any more specific questions, but when 
as are getting into the specialized question I wonder whether your officials would 
@ also provide information in respect of the current cost of the old age security 
uy program, and the cost of administering the old age assistance program, includ- 
aH ing the provincial cost of administration. I believe the provinces administer 
4 the program. - . 
Dr. WiLLARD: It may be a little more difficult for me to obtain the ad- 
ministrative costs of the provinces, but certainly we can do it in respect of the 
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be federal government. ). 
. Mr. RutauMe: Even if you could guess, it would be helpful. Wa 
a Dr. WrtLarD: Some provinces would like us to share the provincial ad. 
ministrative costs, and I would hesitate to ask them. a 


Mr. Rufaume: I think you will agree that the administrative costs of the 
it old age assistance program of the provinces, speaking from your knowledge 0 
BF the way it works, with the application of the means test, and proof of deat 
wy and all the rest of it, run into a pretty substantial amount. One tenth of one 
; per cent is indeed a miraculously low administrative cost. I think it would be 
ae helpful to the committee to have this data. 
a Dr. WituaArD: Yes, I think we have that material. m 
° 
ce 
f 


Mr. RutaumMeE: Because it is a federal program the costs of proof of dis 
ability would be totally borne by the federal authorities. 


ei Dr. WrLLaRD: The disabled would benefit under the pension plan. 
Mr. RHEAUME: I mean under these provisions. 
Dr. WILLARD: Yes. 
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eo: Mr. RHEAUME: It would include the cost of medical examinations, the 
_ transportation to medical centres, and so on. . 
ie = Dr. WILLARD: Yes. 


5 Mr. RHEAUME: I think we ought to be told what the cost would be to 
establish medical eligibility for the disability provisions. 


3 Dr. WILLARD: Oh, well, this is a point which I think we would have to 


; 
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_ discuss when we come to that clause in the Bill. I think this is the kind of 
_ thing which would be dealt with in regulations. We would have to consider 
_ the most effective way of carrying out the disability test, or the medical tests 
- for disability. 

a Mr. RHEAUME: I shall leave the question until we get to that clause. 
Dr. WILLARD: We do have federal physicians who are involved in the dis- 
ability allowance program and who work with the provincial doctors in carry- 

_ ing out the disability test at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Now, Mr. Chatterton. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I do not remember if there is any provision for residence 
requirements. 
Dr. WILLARD: No. Residence is usually required under social assistance and 
flat rate benefit programs. This program does not involve a residence require- 
~ ment. 
| The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further questions of Dr. 
‘Willard? If not, there are two or three small matters, following which, if the 
committee is agreeable, we may call upon Mr. Thorson. 
I have a memorandum of agreement between the government whip and 
_ the opposition whip that during the continuation of the flag debate there be 
no afternoon or evening sittings while the house is in session. I would be 
_ pleased to receive a motion one way or another. 
Mr. Scott: You say there will be no sittings? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr, Cameron): The agreement is that there be no meet- _ 
ings of this committee during the afternoon and evening sittings while the 
_ house is in session, during the continuation of the so called flag debate. 

| Mr. Scott: I cannot think of a better time to have them. 

| Mr. Munro: I wonder if that suggestion could be tabled and referred to 
_ the steering committee, and that in the meantime further discussion could be 
had with the whip on the matter, since this is a procedural matter, and since 
it seems to be an area for discussion by the steering committee? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Munro suggests that it be referred to 
the steering committee. What is your opinion of that suggestion? 


Mr. Munro: I so move. 
Mr. KNOWLEs: Did the whips indicate how long the flag debate is going to 


last? 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): No, they did not. It may be that there 


: will be a change as we go along, because I think all members are interested in 
_ getting right down to the meat of this particular bill. May we have a motion? 


Mr. Basrorp: I second Mr. Moreau’s motion. 
‘The CHarrMAN (Mr. Cameron): The motion is that the matter be referred 


to the steering committee. 

_ Mr. Scorr: May we not consider and decide upon it right now? 

ss: Mr. Munro: The only reason I suggested the steering committee was that 
it could be ascertained to what extent any agreement had been made with the 


wi rhips of the other parties; and if any such agreements had been made, whether 
eee -21650—3 
a 


with it. 


and I would be glad—since most of the members are here—if you would sug: 


members could not be present. 


it would be possible so far as the BEAN ie pension plan. commit 
that an exception might be made. That is the only reason. If you. . 
an over-all decision by the committee, perhaps it might be made at 
meeting of the committee, after the steering committee has had a chance te 


Mr. BasrorD: Before it goes to the steering committee Lé can see abapiee 
no reason why this committee should not sit while the house is sitting. Sure 
the whole process of parliament should not come to a halt during ais flag 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I simply submitted it to the committee. y 
do not think it is up to me to make a decision. I may have the right to do s0, 
but I do not feel I should make that decision. NONE 


Mr. Know tes: Mr. Munro referred to a possible agreement between the 
government whip and other party whips. Let me say that I am not guilty. There” 
has been no discussion about this matter with me. ‘f 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We have the motion, moved by Mr. Moreau \ 
and seconded by Mr. Basford, that the problem be referred to the steering 
committee. All those in favour of the motion? Those opposed? 4 


Motion agreed to. ae 


The clerk tells me that we have quite a bit of correspondence accumulated 
in the last few days. I would like to have a meeting of the steering committee, 


4 
gest an hour when it would be convenient to meet in my Office. yi, 


Mr. MonteItH: Can we not meet this afternoon here at 3.45? i. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): That is the arrangement at the present 
time. B . 
Mr. ArKEN: Since we have been sitting for two and one quarter hours, and 
since Dr. Willard has concluded his preliminary evidence, may we not adjourn i 
at this time? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I was coming to that question shortiga 
But I thought we should consider these other matters first. When can the 
steering committee meet? 


Mr. RHEAUME: If we adjourned now, perhaps we could take 10 minutes, a dl 


I so move. fs 


The CHairMAN (Mr. Cameron): Well then, I have arranged for this com- 
mittee room to be available tomorrow morning, and this afternoon, and Thurs-_ 
day morning, and Thursday afternoon, and I would point out to you that this is 
the caucus room of the Progressive Conservative party and we have to terminate 
our proceedings shortly before 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. Y 


Mr. MonteITH: It is silly to try to have a meeting tomorrow morning. ~~ 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: There is to be a very important Senate meetin g 
tomorrow morning at 9.30. I think we should not sit on Wednesday. a 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): There is no arrangement, but if the com- 
mittee does not wish to sit tomorrow, I would be glad to receive a motion to th at 


~ effect. ' 


yy 


Mr. KNOWLEs: I thought we had referred this matter to the steering con - 
ee 


| The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): This has to do with whether we sit to 
morrow morning. The house is not in session tomorrow morning, but certain 
important committees are meeting, and there was the suggestion made that s somé 


- 
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APPENDIX “A” 


SELECTED INCOME MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS IN CANADA — 


Federal Programs 
OLp AGE SECURITY 


The Old Age Security Act of 1951, as amended, provides a univers al 
pension of $75 a month payable by the Federal Government to all pera 
aged 70 or over, subject to a residence qualification. The rate was raised from 
$65 to $75 a month effective October 1, 1963. To qualify for pension a person 
must have resided in Canada for ten years immediately preceding its com=- 
mencement or, if absent during that period, must have been actually present A 
in Canada prior to it for double any period of absence and must have resided 
in Canada at least one year immediately preceding commencement of pension. 
Payment of pension may be continued for any period of residence outside 
Canada if the pensioner has resided in Canada for at least 25 years after 
attaining the age of 21 or, if he has not, it may be continued for six consecutive 
months exclusive of the month of departure from Canada. The program is 
administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare through 
regional offices located in each provincial capital. 


TABLE 1—OLD AGE SECURITY STATISTICS, BY PROVINCE, YEARS ENDED 
MARCH 81, 1961 TO 1964 


Net Net 
Pensions Pensions 
Pensioners Paid during Pensioners Paid during 


Province and Year in March Fiscal Year Province and Year in March Fiscal Year 


ia No. $ No. $ 


Newfoundland..... 1961 17,379 143354,,.705 Manitoba... ten 1961 55,278 36,088, 676 
1962 17,801 11,947,626 1962 56, 567 38, 085, 361 
1963 18, 184 14,013, 832 1963 57, 692 44,617,405 


1964 18,477 15, 376, 636 1964 58, 850 48 , 874,928 


Prince Edward : 
Les 1961 7,492 4,944,372 Saskatchewan...... 1961 54, )00 37,572, 791 


1962 7,603 5,151,999 1962 58, 436 39, 621,029 
1962 7,635 5, 962,922 1963 59, 690 46, 334, 646 


1964 7,792 6,493, 258 1964 60, 587 50, 751, 907 


Nova Scotia....... 1961 41,919 27,610,488 Alberta............. 1961 60, 708 39, 688, 023 
1962 42,572 28, 895, 584 1962 62, 658 42,276, 129 
1963 43,583 33,817,492 1963 64, 286 49,787,140 
1964 44,424 37,063,710 1964 65, 746 54,835,096 


New Brunswick...1961 30,732 20,350,402 British Columbia...1961 115,157 75,451,417 
1962 31,316 21,291,111 1962 117,815 79,622,315 
1963 31,935 24, 858, 331 1963 120,678 93,362, 860 


1964 32,592 27, 247,749 1964 122,732 102, 639, 328 
Yukon and North- , 
CINIOC cena ess. 1961 191,136 124.321:715 west Territories...1961 626 405,012 
1962 196,827 isle (idea 1962 656 439, 869 
1963 202,405 155, 359,915 1963 676 445 
1964 207,917 171, 996, 794 1964 680 564, 696 
MTA EGS, See co's os. 1961 327,304 214;625; 682 9 Canadarwn sce ee 1961 904,906 592, 413,! 
1962) 335,339 226,065, 413 1962 927,590 625,107 
1963 344,002 265, 742, 644 1963 950,766 734, 3om 


1964 352,004 292,547,198 1964 971,801 808, 301, 


he 


dated Revenue Fund. 


| The pension is financed on the pay-as-you- 

sales tax, a 3 per cent tax on corporation inc 
_ $120 a year, a 4 per cent tax on taxable pers 
_ taxes are paid into the Old Age Security Fund 
é: the pension payments, temporary loans or gran 
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go method through a 3 per cent 
ome and, subject to a limit of 
onal income. Yields from these 
; if they are insufficient to meet 
ts are made from the Consoli- 


Persons in receipt of old age assistance who reach age 70 are automatically 
transferred to old age security. Others make application to the regional offices. 
Recipients of old age security who are in need may receive supplementary aid 
under general assistance programs in the provinces. Where the amount of 
aid is determined through an individual assessment of need, which takes the 
recipient’s requirements and resources into consideration, the Federal Govern- 
ment may share in it under the Unemployment Assistance Act. 


TABLE 2—OPERATIONS OF THE OLD AGE SE 


CURITY FUND, FISCAL YEARS 


ENDED MARCH 31, 1960 to 1964 
Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue: 
Bee ax te oc ye ees 270,000, 055 270, 231,478 284,879, 239 302, 238 , 927 331, 760, 067 
Corporation Income Tax. 91,336,000 103,500,000 100, 125, 000 115, 250, 000 115, 750, 000 
Individual Income Tax. . 185,550,000 229,400,000 258, 950, 000 273,650,000 302, 600, 000 
Grant from Consolidated 
Revenue Fund......... — — — — — 
Loan from Consolidated 
Revenue Fund......... 28,000, 991 — — 41,679,066 58, 281, 233 
Total Revenue....... 574,887,046 603,131 ,478 643, 954, 239 732,817, 9933) 808,391,300 
Expenditure: 
Benefit Payments........ 574,887,046 592,413 , 283 625, 107,804 734, 381, 632 808,391,300 
Excess of Revenue over 
Benefit Payments........ — 10,718,195 18,846, 435°) — — 


rs i ee 


® Applied to repayment of loan from consolidated revenue fund, leaving a net loan of $17,282,796. 

Of this sum, $17,282,796 was applied to repayment of loan from consolidated revenue fund leaving a 
balance in the old age security fund, March 31, 1962, of $1,563,639. 

The total of this figure and the balance carried forward from the previous fiscal year equals the 
benefit payments. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944 is designed to assist in the provision of 
€qual opportunities for all Canadian children. The allowances do not involve 
a means test and are paid from the federal Consolidated Revenue Fund. They 
do not constitute taxable income but there is a smaller income tax exemption 
for children eligible for the allowances. 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under the age of 16 
years who was born in Canada, or who has been a resident of the country for 
one year, or whose father or mother was domiciled in Canada for three years 
immediately prior to the birth of the child. Payment is made by cheque each 
month, normally to the mother, although any person who substantially main- 
tains the child may be paid the allowance on his behalf. Allowances are paid 
at the monthly rate of $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 for each 
child aged 10 or over but under 16 years. If the allowances are not spent for 
the purposes outlined in the Act, payment may be discontinued or made to 
some other person or agency on behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable 
for any child who fails to comply with provincial school regulations or on 
behalf of a girl who is married and under 16 years of age. The program is 


é a 
F. 


Aare nt ee hd he ee "eee “ ; ’ % 
Deke ee ey Haas ELE OT ES ONAN) Cente Ore a ea 
i : bass ORS HAT ag aoe NE ers xo Se bie: 
toe me vb dae Pires Sah SPO ve ges Bera Se hs ee Fi, ve 
” ys 3 : crit ry Se : . One Td ie : A 
100 eal is JOINT COMMITTERS 12) 090 aaa oe 
bsg * o vies ae ; : : ? rh ‘etry Fei Aaa if Weta vee : eo eat “YF 2 tee 
AiR EK eran Haan Hs ete TER ERY ORE ROR Ee ACE A us 
administered by the Department of National ‘Health: d Welfare 
_-_—- regional offices located in each provincial capital. A Reg onal ctor 
--—-s- Yukon and Northwest Territories is located at Ottawa. — er aw i 
ae 40 In his 1964 Budget Speech the Minister of Finance announced th 
-_-: government would propose that family allowances be paid in respect of childi 
ice - aged 16 and 17 who are attending full-time educational or training co S 
va These allowances would be in the amount of $10 a month and would be payable 
~~ 12 months a year. sei 
i The Federal Government pays family assistance, at the rates applicabl 
Bas 4 6 family allowances, for each child under 16 years of age resident in Can: 
- ‘5 and supported by an immigrant who has landed for permanent residence 
Canada, or by a Canadian returned to Canada to reside permanently. 
ee: assistance, which is payable monthly and for a maximum period of one year, 
ey is not payable for a child eligible for family allowances. 
7 te * ars > 
Le h. 
a : TABLE 3—FAMILY ALLOWANCES STATISTICS, BY PROVINCE, YEARS ENDED ~— 
Buy Die ; MARCH 31, 1961 TO 1964 ae 
ee Families Children Average Average Net __ 4 
bie, Receiving for Whom Number of Allowance Total | 
PH ye Allowance Allowance Children -—————————— Allowances 
2 a in Paid in per Family — Per Per Paid during 
maps iss. Province and Year March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 
beri I ee 
ae No. No. No. $ $ $ 
an te 
we --‘Newfoundland.............1961 64, 464 201, 512 ab 20.91 6.69 15,960,416 
B59 1962 65,705 204,855 3,12 20.87 6.69 16,336,849 
ae 1963 66, 657 207, 120 3.11 20.80 6.70 16,562,083 
i 1964 67, 635 209, 180 3.09 20.75 6.71 16,747,021 
ea x r ‘ R ‘lef Be 
Nite Prince Edward Island...... 1961 13,877 38, 938 2.80 18.92 6.74 
oe 1962 14,190 39,931 2.81 18.98 6.74 
‘ee ae 1963 14,344 40,423 2.82 18.99 6.74 
Ties 1964 14,377 40,524 2.82 19.05 6.76 
a). Nova Scotia.............-. 1961 104,972 266, 629 2.54 17.01 6.70 21,241,829 
‘a eae 1962 105, 868 271, 036 2.56 17.14") 6.'70: .. 21,6238 
Bye, 3 1963, 106,018 271,476 2.56 17.14 6.69 
Bees ; 1964 105, 754 271,336 2.57 17,20.) S640 
ean” 
Bat Ni, New Brunswick............ 1961 82,440 236, 379 2.87 19528 v Ours 
Biiy 1962 83,014 239, 340 2.88 19.41. 6.73 
OS aaa 1963 83, 272 239, 507 2.87 19.33 6.72 
(ae 1964 82,711 237,093 2.87 19.29 6.73 
Bu OE ES. COs ee ee 1961 722,592 1,937,918 2.68 17.99 6.71. 154,18B 
on A.. 1962 739, 126 1,976,677 2.67 17.96 | 6.71. (167, deem 
aay 1963 752,413 1,999,894 2.66 17.87 6.72 160,299, 
Be. 1964 766, 364 2,017, 190 2.63 17.74 6.74 162,172,428 
para 
a i ee ae 1961 913, 025 2,065,618 2.26 15.08 6.67 
ieee: | 1962 929,461 2,133,116 2.29 25392 0.6.68 
aa 1963 939,314 2,172, 643 2.31 15.44 6.68 
ex 1964. 949, 955 2,209, 982 2.33 15.56 6.69 
arert este 
yay.) Manitoba.................. 1961 130,743 308, 447 2.36 15.71 6.66 
eon 1962 132,338 315, 238 2.38 15.94 6.69 
meg ht 1963 132,937 319, 564 2.40 16.07 6.69 
git 4 Lis 1964 133,015 321,413 2.41 16.17 6.69 
Ss Saskatchewan............. 1961 131,830 325,020 2.46 16.46 6.68 
Bey hr’ 1962 131,975 329, 681 2.50 16.70 6.69 
ya he 1963 131,066 331,394 2.53 16.89 6.68 
rey 1964 131,240 333,051 2.53 16.97 6.69 
i Alberta MRE OSES soa: wis «= 1961 199, 278 477,417 2.39 15.89 6.63 
Pes 1962 204 , 698 496,712 2.43 16.13.» 6.6530, 
1963 208 , 646 509, 805 2.44 16.29 6.67 — 
Ley 1964 211,105 519, 140 2.46 16.47-. 6700) 


() Based on gross payment for March. 


NORE et fm wine erg auiclia es laa ae Reiahe os te 
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ABLE 2 3-FAMILY ALLOWANCES STATISTICS, BY PROVINCE, YEARS ENDED 
Wy, | . er satet) 31, 1961 TO 1964 (Concluded) 


Families Children Average Average e 
( Receiving for Whom Number of  Allowance@ Total 
" Allowance Allowance Children Allowances 
i in Paid in per Family Per Per Paid during 
BY Province and Year March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 
mY ia No. No. No. $ $ $ 
fa) British Columbia.......... 1961 233, 801 523, 637 2.24 14.99 6.69 41,433,470 
iy ) 1962 236, 646 538, 934 2.28 15.24 6.69 42,687,279 
any 1963 239, 496 550, 380 2.30 15.40 6.70 48,834,184 
ey 1964 242,789 561,174 2.31 15.51 6.71 44,172,129 
4 
~ Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
; OS eS NO Te ea 1961 3,908 15,619 2.64 16.82 6.36 1,159,725 
A 1962 6,296 16, 767 2.66 17.04 6.40 1,244,335 
ty 1963 6,582 17, 674 2.68 17.03 6.34 1,341,158 
. 1964 6, 237 16,074 2.58 17.21 6.68 1, 267,581 
CANADA! O o.. 1961 2,602,930 6,397, 134 2.46 16.42 6.68 506,191,647 
1962 2,649,317 6, 562, 287 2.48 16.58 6.69 520,781,193 
; 1963 2,680,745 6, 659, 880 2.48 16.63 6.69 531,566,349 
: 1964° 2,711,272 6,736, 157 2.48 16.67 6.71: 538,312; 224 


© Based on gross payment for March. 


_ Federal Provincial Programs 
Bi . OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 


# The Old Age Assistance Act of 1951, as amended, provides for federal 
_ reimbursement to the provinces for assistance to persons aged 65 or over who 
Bi are in need and who have resided in Canada for at least ten years or who, 
_ if absent from Canada during this period, have been present in Canada prior 
tito the commencement of the ten-year period for double any period of absence. 
On reaching age 70 a pensioner is transferred to old age security. The federal 
- contribution may not exceed 50 per cent of $75 a month or of the assistance 
_ paid, whichever is less. Prior to December, 1963, the maximum rate of assistance 
- in which the Federal Government would share was $65 a month. The province 
_ administers the program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the 
amount of assistance payable, the maximum income allowed and other condi- 
% - tions of eligibility. All provinces use a maximum payment of $75 a month and 
"the income limits set out below. In May 1964 the Yukon and Northwest 
A ‘Territories were using a maximum payment of $65. 


io aa 


ae For an unmarried person, total income allowed, including assistance, may 

“not exceed $1,260 a year. For a married couple it may not exceed $2,200 
, a year or, when the spouse is blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons 
Act, $2,580 a year. Assistance is not paid to a person receiving an old age 
: ~ security pension or an allowance under the Blind Persons Act, the Disabled 
- Persons Act, or the War Veterans Allowance Act. 


Recipients of old age assistance who are in need may receive supplementary 
| i: id under general assistance programs in the provinces. Where the amount of 
ty id is determined through an individual assessment of need, which takes the 
sipient’s requirements and resources into consideration, the Federal Govern- 
nt may share in it under the Unemployment Assistance Act. 
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TABLE 4—OLD AGE ASSISTANCE STATISTICS, BY PROVINCE, 
YEARS ENDED MARCH 321, 1961 to 1964 


a .. 


Average P.C. of Federal 
Recipients Amountof Recipients to Government 
in Month Monthly Population Contribution ; 
Province and Year of March Assistance Age 65-69 during Year } 
No. $ $ 
TERIA Eee open ce diene sine ves > 1961 5, 342 52.78 55.07 1,707,883 
1962 5,184 52.42) 52.90 1,672,510 
1963 5,187 63.00 52.93 1,987,213 
1964 5, 081 62.79 51.85 1,945,021 
Prince Wa ward ASland..... 2... ee eee 1961 801 47.07 22.25 216,870 
1962 897 49.07») 24.92 248, 608 
1963 1,037 60.35 28 .86 375,350 
1964 1,130 60.38 31.39 394, 947 
INVER COUIE Ta otis cs oe aes le os os wie ele 3% 1961 5,395 48 .72 25.30 1,608, 129 
1962 5, 248 51.760) 24.64 1,569, 348 
1963 5,421 59.76 25.45 2,007,871 
1964 5,509 69.11 25.99 2,084, 088 
UPN OG WACK fon boils ae face ale oo ee cine ne 1961 0,090 51.15 34.29 1,746, 572 
1962 5,421 62 .42(b) 3.46 1, 760, 484 
1963 5,491 61.58 33.90 2,065, 950 
1964 5,447 70.96 33.83 2,121,388 
CES) OG Ug 2 URS 1961 35,441 51.43 30.32 10,977,319 
1962 34,615 50.846) 28 .94 10,896, 302 
1963 37,086 61.48 31.01 13, 793, 745 
1964 38, 206 60.96 31.16 13,860,075 
MOTIVE RRS races arene © a ltals superde So's wine si 1961 22,736 48 .92 12.62 6, 629, 557 
1962 22,868 58 .24() 12.54 6, 903,031 
1963 23,925 58.80 13.12 8,458, 293 
1964 25,197 67.59 13.61 9,134, 698 
MEDEES OR 4 ocin's hold Gh OG ee Ae eee aoe ae 1961 5, 098 51.40 18.08 1, 600, 650 
1962 5, 082 62.11¢») 18.09 1, 652, 229 
1963 5,448 60.83 19.37 2,001, 606 
1964 5,436 70.06 19.35 2,105, 940 
RASS UCUE WAI tonite cists vie Siset doe oyelescaate «6 1961 5, 727 50.06 20.31 1,769, 635 
1962 5,760 50.47() 20.79 1,761, 661 
1963 5,866 59.63 21.18 2,220,539 
1964 5,549 68.59 20.18 2,151,490 
TST oth EO A 1961 6, 584 49.90 20.77 2,008, 821 
1962 6,494 50.086») 20.23 2,000, 956 
1963 6,479 60.30 ‘20.18 2,523,720 
1964 6, 644 69.56 20.32 2,559, 785 
(oe SEU Os hl 0) yr 1961 TMs 51.42 14.41 2, doc pn 
1962 7,189 51.64‘ 14.32 2, 283, 927 
1963 7,039 62.26 14.02 2,675, 207 


1964 6, 864 72.01 13.70 2,781,892 


7 te ed ee. | 
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TABLE 4—OLD AGE ASSISTANCE STATISTICS, BY PROVINCE, 
YEARS ENDED MARCH 31, 1961 to 1964 (Continued) 


Average PCVot Federal 

Recipients Amount of Recipients to Government 

in Month Monthly Population Contribution 

Province and Year of March Assistance Age 65-69 during Year 

No. $ $ 

Seecour territory.) 52.00.22 kN 1961 48 54.42 24.00 15, 957 
1962 46 54.39(b) 23.00 15, 507 
1963 34 64.47 17.00 15, 287 
1964 31 65.00 15.50 12,113 
Northwest Territories..................... 1961 135 D2.22 45.00 43,482 
1962 140 53.83¢¢) 46.67 46,021 
1963 144 63.36 48 .00 54, 275 
1964 147 64.40 49.00 56, 744 
DENTE Ys EO a ai i ire. a oe Vi q .1961 100,184 50.56 20297 30, 657,396 
1962 98, 944 53 ..87(4) 20.14 30, 810, 585 
1963 103,159 60.68 21.00 38,179, 057 
1964 105,241 65.72 21.16 39, 208, 181 


(a) The increase in the maximum assistance rate from $55 to $65 a month was effective in these provinces 
from April 1, 1962. 


(») The effective date for the increase from $55 to $65 a month in the maximum assistance rate was 
February 1, 1962 in these jurisdictions but not all of them had made the adjustments by March 31, 1962. 


= (e) The effective date of the increase from $55 to $65 a month in the maximum assistance rate was 
uly 1, 1962. 


(d) The average monthly assistance was $61.09 for June 1962, the first month for which an average based 
on the maximum of $65 a month was computed. 


ALLOWANCES FoR BLIND PERSONS 


The Blind Persons Act of 1951, as amended, provides for federal reimburse- 
ment to the provinces for allowances to blind persons aged 18 or over who are 
in need and who have resided in Canada for at least ten years. The federal 
contribution may not exceed 75 per cent of $75 a month or of the allowance paid, 
whichever is less. Prior to December 1963, the maximum allowance in which 
the Federal Government would share was $65 a month. The province administers 
the program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of 
allowance payable and the maximum income allowed. All provinces use a 
maximum payment of $75 a month and the income limits set out below. In May 


1964 the Yukon and Northwest Territories were using a maximum payment 
of $65. 


To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the required definition of 
blindness and have resided in Canada for ten years immediately preceding 
commencement of allowance or, if absent from Canada during this period, must 
have been present in Canada prior to its commencement for a period equal to 
double any period of absence. For an unmarried person, total income including 
the allowance may not exceed $1,500 a year; for a person with no spouse but 
with one or more dependent children, $1,980; for a married couple, $2,580. When 
the spouse is also blind, income of the couple may not exceed $2,700. Allowances 
are not payable to a person receiving assistance under the Old Age Assistance - 
Act, an allowance under the Disabled Persons Act or the War Veterans Allow- 
ance Act, a pension under the Old Age Security Act or a pension for blindness 
under the Pensions Act. 

Recipients of blindness allowances who are in need may receive supple- 
mentary aid under general assistance programs in the provinces. Where the 
amount of aid is determined through an individual assessment of need, which 

_ takes the recipient’s requirements and resources into consideration, the Federal 
Government may share in it under the Unemployment Assistance Act. 
ae 


Mi Recipients \ ~ Amount _ 
in Month of Monthly _ 5 lati 
of March Allowance _ 


$ 


54.40 
54.40(®) 
63.70 
63.66 
Fk my! 


‘Prince Edward Breit cl ut ch ie tare > 53.63 
wat 63.13) 
63.21 
64.43 


53.40 
63. 74(») 
Me 63.08 
Mt 73.00 


i‘ " ‘Brunswick LEAS AP 4 ASAI ES ore 53.84 

> 64.24(>) P 
63.79 410,317 
73.77 : 418 037 


Peete eh er OC Sout, 53.90 ; 1,456,779 
53.59) 1,412,002 — 
63.74 2 1,662,937 
63.65 : 1,642,869 


Re cient doy 50.51 : 840,964 

Ae ai 57.94(b) 836, 687 
58.73 : 992,300 

67.59 1,045,329 


RPM Fe cE S dig ca, sa ais 2G ale aa 53.23 ‘ 187, 226, 
62.93¢) : 188 , 338 

68.80 : 214, 163 < 
72.67 ‘ 230, 264 


2 8 I i A Se an a 53.20 
53.03) 
63.18 
71.51 


since PURE fe. hae (ey kiss myepheed aes atew 52.82 
53.17») 
63.53 
72.65 


MU ates wets tis seein aay 53.26 
53.47() 
64.04 
73.93 


PRE TAGE ite e te 55.00 

eure 55.000») 
eas vie: | 65.00 
es ia Bexar, ) 65.00 

RS att 

Sue - Northwest Territories 236 Gh a RANA 50.71 

ag 52.11 
59.13 
64.14 


PURER LICE € ti nce fxn hi pie 52.97 
56.7864) 
62.50 
68.12 


ete letieh eticiins is) © sis. ele \¢,\e) 0,0. 6. (e).«. Bi if 'e\ip) By %, 04 Osh 0) 


af ‘ ‘oe The i increase in the maximum rate of allowanse from $55 to $65 a month was effective in th ea pl 
s from April 1, 1962. re 
>) The effective date for the increase from $55 to $65 a month in the maximum rate of allowa nce 

“reonai 1, 1962 in these jurisdictions but not all of them had made the adjustments by March 31, 1$ 


par effective date of the increase from $55 to $65 a month in the maximum rate ot alo ce 
ay ¥ 1% 4 


as sea tie average monthly allowance was $62.65 for June 1962, the first month for ee 
sed on the maximum of $65 a month was computed. 
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| CANADA PENSION PLAN 105 


ALLOWANCES FOR DISABLED PERSONS 


ig ‘The Disabled Persons Act of 1954, as amended, provides for federal reim- 
bursement to the provinces for allowances paid to permanently and totally 


Sat: : : : 
_ disabled persons age 18 or over who are in need and who have resided in Canada 


for at least ten years immediately preceding commencement of allowance or, if 
_ absent from Canada during this period, have been present in Canada prior to 
ij _ its commencement for a period equal to’ double any period of absence. To qualify 
for an allowance a person must meet the definition of permanent and total 
_ disability set out in the Regulations to the Act which requires that a person 
must be suffering from a major physiological, anatomical or psychological 
impairment, verified by objective medical findings; the impairment must be 
one that is likely to continue indefinitely without substantial improvement and 
that will severely limit activities of normal living. The federal contribution 
is 50 per cent of $75 a month or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. Prior 
to December 1963, the maximum allowance in which the Federal Government 
would share was $65 a month. The province administers the program and, within 
the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of allowance payable, the 
Maximum income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. All provinces 
use a maximum payment of $75 a month and the income limits set out below. 
In May 1964, the Yukon and Northwest Territories were using a maximum 
payment of $65. 


‘ For an unmarried person, total income including the allowance may not 
exceed $1,260 a year. For a married couple the limit is $2,220 a year except 
_ that if the spouse is blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, income 
of the couple may not exceed $2,580 a year. Allowances are not paid to a 
_ person receiving an allowance under the Blind Persons Act or the War Veterans 

Allowance Act, assistance under the Old Age Assistance Act, a pension under 
the Old Age Security Act, or a mother’s allowance. | 
as The allowance is not payable to a patient in a mental institution or 
4 tuberculosis sanatorium. A recipient who is resident in a nursing home, an 
_ infirmary, a home for the aged, an institution for the care of incurables, or a 
_ private, charitable or public institution is eligible for the allowance only if 
_ the major part of the cost of his accommodation is being paid by himself or 
- another individual. When a recipient is required to enter a public or private 
hospital, the allowance may be paid for no more than two months of hospitaliza- 
_ tion in a calendar year, excluding months of admission and release, but for 
the period that a recipient is in hospital for therapeutic treatment for his 
_ disability or rehabilitation, the allowance may continue to be paid. 


~ 


As in previous years, disabilities in the two medical classes—mental, | 
48 psychoneurotic and personality disorders, and diseases of the nervous system 
and sense organs—were found to be the most prevalent among the persons 
_ becoming eligible for allowance in the year ended March 31, 1963; diseases of 
_ the circulatory system was the third largest class. Mental deficiency, the most 
_ frequently occurring disability, accounted for over one quarter of all cases 
- granted an allowance. 
i Recipents of disability allowances who are in need may receive supple- 
_ mentary aid under general assistance programs in the province. Where the 
Bats ount of aid is determined through an individual assessment of need, which 
e takes the recipient’s requirements and resources into consideration, the Federal 
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A yeraves 


Recipients Amount | 
; in Month of Monthly 
Province and Year of March Allowance 


Doh a No. $ 


Newfoundland 1,220 54.57 
WES sry 1,292 54.51(a) 
aot 1,436 64.61 
oe 1,586 64.53 


a9 iy be eae Edward Island nhc eae 
eRe Shs yas 2 : 
ae ea 795 64.40 
e we aye: 801 64.47 
Nova Scotia 2,704 52.78 
Bes rae y yet 2,776 64. 02(») 
2,919 63.84 
3,108 73.79 


1,963 54.27 
2,000 64. 54(») 
2,060 64.51 
2,141 74.39 


24,009 53.95 
22,528 54.096») 
21,347 64.33 
20,753 64.29 


13,307 53. 66 
13,762 63.47°>) 
14,886 63.69 
15,938 73.43 


1,415 54.07 
1,447 64. 04>) 
1,520 64.19 
1,518 74.09 


1,449 54.21 
1,502 54.33¢») 
1,602 64.46 
1,657 74,27 


1,790 52.92 
1,762 53. 22(») 
1,780 63.56 
1,815 73.44 


2,017 53.91 
2,156 54.02() 
2,248 64.18 
2,319 74.04 


a - Yukon Territory 55.00 
wig 55. 006) 

a5) cy see 65.00 

«ie dete 68.33 

Be. i} Northwest Mieritories 55.00 
abe 55. 00(¢) 

65.00 

65.31 


Canada 53.80 
58.07 (4) 
64.10 
69.48 


provinces from April 1, 1962. 


ner etl tg 


Stina a 


Age aes during 


0.594 
0.616 
0.670 
0.740 


1.483 
1.529 
1.556 
1.567 - 


0.722 
0.737 
0.767 
0.816 ° 


0.685 
0.692 
0.707 
0.735 


0.876 
0.806 
0.749 
0.729 


0.384 
0.394 
0.423 
0.453 


0.285 
0.290 
0.301 
0.301 


0.302 
0.315 
0.338 
0.349 


0.255 
0. 246 
0.244 
0.249 


0. 226 
0.239 
0.245 
0.253 


0.048 
0.060 
0.085 
0.037 


0. 169 
0.157 
0.179 
0.274 


0.522 
0.509 
0.509 
0.519 


(b) The effective date for the increase from $55 to $65 a month in the maximum rate of allowance 


310, 817 ’ 


847,957 
809,644 


‘ 


1,113,882 y 


1, 229,805 


633,555 


668,392 — 
791,069 
859,995 i 


1,995, 958 
7,460, 933 
8,577,890 © 
8,081,258 — 


4,163,398 
4,503,239 
5,537,215 


6,182,921 


455,373 © 
477,943 — 
577,685 
615, 287 


464, 153 
489,505, 
630,848 
669,042 


556,077 
558,533 
697,294 
727, 595 


642, 38 


19, 634, 
20, 206, a 


2 iy @ The increase in the maximum rate of allowance from $55 to $65 a month was effective in thes 


4 


: an “Febrany 1, 1962 in these jurisdictions but not all of them had made the adjustments by March 31 
ha 7 (e) The effective date of the increase from $55 to $65 a month in the maximum rate of allowan¢ ce Wi 


py _ () The average monthly allowance was $64.04 for June 1962, the first month for which an ¢ ave rag 


aa 2 ly 1, 1962. 
based 0 on the maximum of $65.00 a month was computed. 
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in some cases, by their municipalities. 


the figures for each fiscal 
provinces after the end of that year. 


CANADA PENSION PLAN 


UNEMPLOYMEN T ASSISTANCE 


Under the Unemployment Assistance Act 1956, as amended, the Federal 
Government may enter an agreement with any province to reimburse it for 
50 per cent of the unemployment assistance expenditures made by the province 
and its municipalities to persons and their dependants who are unemployed and 
in need. All provinces and the two territories have signed agreements under the 
Act. The rates and conditions of assistance are determined by the provinces and, 
Payments to both employable and 
unemployable persons in need are shareable under the agreements, as are the 
costs of maintaining persons in homes for special care such as hursing homes or 
homes for the aged. The Federal Government shares in additional assistance paid 
to needy persons in receipt of old age security pensions, old age assistance, blind 
persons’ allowances, disabled persons’ allowances and un 
benefits, where the amount of the assistance paid is d 
assessment of the recipient’s basic requirements, as well as 


employment insurance 
etermined through an 
his financial resources. 


During the year ended March 31, 1963, the Federal Government made pay- 
ments for unemployment assistance amounting to $96,476,627. The federal] share 
of assistance costs shown in Table 7, however, are based on payments for the 
months in which the assistance was actually given and, since claims may be 
submitted at any time within six months after the month to which 
year include certain re 


TABLE 7—UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE, BY PROVINCE, YEARS ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1961 TO 1964 


EE ee 


$$ 


Federal Share 
of Unemployment 
in March  Agsistance Costs) 


Province and Year 
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See mea ais ft nel OPES 6) As) Sah S606) 6. 6d. d,.6) 056 pe.0 8.8 bie Wide) lets: efere 
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Recipients © 


No. 


51,985) 
59, 144°) 
59, 199°?) 
62, 478°) 


2,395 
2,819 
3,270 
2,659 


23, 338) 
26, 200°) 
28 , 056 ©) 
26, 933 @ 


30, 567°) 
33, 841) 
39, 782(3) 
31, 989 (8) 


175,165 
253,446 
265, 612 
232,824 


111,235 
123, 923 
141,068®) 
127, 614°) 


27,113) 
32, 348(3) 
32, 57903) 
29, 8713) 


27, 286 

44, 490°) 
44, 227) 
38, 8550) 


$ 


3,413,393 
4,064, 063 
4,218,134 
4,565, 680 


155,748 
174,422 
225, 123 
292, 832 


1,853, 784 
1,673, 624 
1,610, 250 
1,780, 855 


1,494, 980 
1,526, 125 
1, 704,427 
1,743, 488 


17,155, 104 
31,952,317 
36, 274, 266 
39, 130,901 


14, 546,044 
18,743,006 
20,447,510 


24,350,089 


3,550, 886 
4,285, 123 
4,526, 878 
4,952,050 


2,327, 294 
4,535,334 
4,777,912 
4,614,614 


they relate, 
imbursements made to the 
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"(TABLE 7--UNEMPLOYMENT ASSI 
Teor ~~" “MARCH 31, 1 


in March 
No. GOL Ye 


Province and Year 


me Alberta...) .. PERG eye ce tie a}! ye UA oat, elds atm ep leat far ale Sue a bye 1961 26,388 2,917,607 
A oa NOPE 1962 35,136 4,445,703 
Bree whee 1963 44,824) 6,486, 668 
i re aa 1964 46,5870) 7,981,780 
arn ian hook). cee ccecsevecee dees ctaec rasan teces 1961 86,702 12,241, 625 
SR a ReKck ra oh. 1962 91,816) 15,965,424 
Dare Myo. | 1963 94,570 15,798, 280 
oe hon 1964 91,354 16,918, 569 - 
MUR EUMEY PON UM ELTIGONY.. ., ot jee asec ee ne eee rent ea eet teas 1961 244 31, 862 
\ AA eae 1962 205 39, 820 
asa . 1963 292 52,496 
RES ASTON I’ 1964 314 67,392 
RbneNibrobwest Perritories. 6... 6... ee eee cree ele net eres 1961 302 19, 637 
ea 1962 233 33,766 
1963 685 62,848 
fs 1964 774 81,926 
Reiki TA SDN re snite ew Ede hae a deat Mere ee Ai e ags 1961 562,720 59,707, 964 
ea 1962 703,601 87,427,726 (a 
Beye 1963 754,164 96,184,792 " Sam 
pine eh 1964 692,251 106,480, 176 t 
e 


Ea 1 
® Includes dependants. o 


Bus a ©) Payment figures shown are for the months to which the claims made under the program relate and — 
include amounts paid to the provinces by the Federal Government after the end of the fiscal year. ts 


(3) Includes persons of a class formerly granted aid under a mothers’ allowances program. 


mi 


_ Provincial Programs a 
i MorHERS’ ALLOWANCES a 
atu All provinces make provision for allowances to needy mothers who are 
deprived of the breadwinner and are unable to maintain their dependent 
children without assistance. A number of provinces combine mothers’ allowances 
in a broadened program of provincial allowances to several categories of 
_ persons with long-term need. There is a tendency to incorporate this legislation 
with general assistance within a single Act, while continuing separate adminis- 
tration. In British Columbia, on the other hand, aid to needy mothers isi 
provided under the general assistance program and in the same way as to 
other needy persons. 4 
Subject to conditions of eligibility which vary from province to province, 
mothers’ allowances or their equivalents are payable from provincial funds 0 
Ray be applicants who are widowed, or whose husbands are mentally incapacitated or 
are physically disabled and unable to support their families. They are also 
oP payable to deserted wives who meet specified conditions; in several provinces 
to mothers whose husbands are in penal institutions, or who are divorced or 
legally separated; in some, to unmarried mothers; and in Ontario, Quebec and 
Nova Scotia to Indian mothers. Foster mothers may be eligible under particular 
circumstances in most provinces. oe 
odie The age limit for children is 16 years in most provinces, with provision 
made to extend payment for a specified period if the child is attending school 
or if he is physically or mentally handicapped. In all provinces applicants 
satisfy conditions of need and residence but the amount of outside in 
and resources allowed and the length of residence required prior to applicati 
vary, the most common period being one year. One province has a citizensh 
_ requirement. . pe? 
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_® An additional 2,563 families with 7,542 children were as 
i Cost of allowances for this group is included in total payments for all grou 
ee Caseload transferred to social assistance; no separate figures are available. 


1961 
1962 
1963 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963) 


1960 
1961 
1962 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


Families 
Assisted 


No. 


4,024 
4,211 
4,498 
4,836 


267 
256 
269 
293 


2,210 
2,658 
2,754 
2,760 


2,213 
2,212 
2,119 
2,165 


69,778 
20,309 
19, 842 
19,531 


9,722 
10,149 
10,359 
10, 182 


1,209 
1,350 
1,638 
1,811 


2,242 
2,316 
2,382 
2,459 


2,272 
2,457 
1,611 
1,210 


43,937 
45,918 
45,477 
45,247 


eg am tae “ 


Hf Aya wes Gaga hy if 
MARCH 31, 1960 
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Children 


_ Assisted 
Now 


12,898 
11,924 
12,315 
13, 216 


683 
635 
649 
747 


5,153 
6,575 
7,452 
7,477 


6,507 
6,501 
6,178 
6, 287 


51,422 
52,803 
52,462 
51, 638 


23,790 
26, 143 
25,537 
24,715 


3,300 
3,082 
3, 635 
3,823 


5, 563 
5, 695 
5,837. 
6, 158 


5, 153 
5,065 
3,319 
2,361 


114, 469 
118, 423 
117,384 
116,422 


_ Payments — 


_ Year Ended 
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All provinces made legislative provision for general assistance on 
means or needs test basis to needy persons and their dependants who can 
qualify for other forms of aid, and some provinces include those wh 
benefits under other programs are not adequate. Where necessary the aid 
may be for maintenance in homes for special care. Besides financial aid for 
the basic needs of food, clothing, shelter and utilities, a number of provinces 
also provide incapacitation or rehabilitation allowances, counselling and home- 
making services, and post-sanatorium care. This assistance, with some excep- f 
tions, is administered by the municipality with substantial financial support 
from the province, which, in turn, is reimbursed by the Federal Government — 
under the Unemployment Assistance Act for 50 per cent of the provincial — 
and municipal assistance given. . 

The provincial departments of public welfare have regulatory and super-_ 
visory powers over municipal administration of general assistance and may 
require certain standards as a condition of provincial aid. Length of residence — 
is not a condition of aid in any province, but the residence of the applicant © 
as defined by statute determines which municipality may be financially 
responsible for his aid. This rule does not apply in three provinces: British Fr 
Columbia and Saskatchewan have equalized municipal payments and Quebec 
does not require its municipalities to contribute to general assistance costs. 
Provinces with unorganized areas take responsibility for aid in these districts. 
Under the federal Unemployment Assistance Act, all provinces have agreed 
that residence shall not be a condition of assistance for applicants who move 
from one province to another. For persons without provincial residence 
(usually a period of one year), aid may be given by the province or the- 
municipality and a charge-back may or may not be made to the province 
or municipality of residence. a 


The formula for provincial-municipal sharing of costs is determined by 
the province. In Newfoundland, general assistance is the responsibility of the. 
province and is administered by the Department of Public Welfare. In Prince 
Edward Island, the Department of Welfare and Labour provides direct social 
assistance in rural areas and assumes 75 per cent of the cost of assistance 
granted by the City of Charlottetown and the incorporated towns and villages. 
Aid to needy families where the breadwinner is suffering from tuberculosis. 
is borne entirely by the province. In Nova Scotia, assistance is administered 
by the municipality, which receives reimbursement from the Department of 
Public Welfare for two thirds of the cost of the aid provided and one half 
of the cost of administration; allowances for certain disabled persons are 
administered by the province. In New Brunswick, the province reimburses 
each municipality to the extent of one dollar per capita of the population © 
plus 70 per cent of expenditures on general assistance in excess of that 
amount, and also pays 50 per cent of the cost of administration. y 


In Quebec, the Department of Family and Social Welfare reimburses 
authorized agencies and municipal departments for the full cost of aid to 
persons in their own homes. It takes full responsibility for aid to persons 
who are unfit for work for at least 12 months, for supplementary allowances 
and allowances to needy widows and spinsters 60-65 years of age. The cost 
of aid to unemployable persons in homes for special care, including nursing 
homes, is borne two thirds by the province and one third by the institution 
In Ontario, the Department of Public Welfare reimburses municipalities up 
to a prescribed maximum for 80 per cent of their expenditures for genera 
welfare assistance, and for 90 per cent of expenditures for aid to persons ¥ 
excess of a given proportion of the population in the municipality. Aid fe 
rehabilitation services and aid on behalf of foster children, for which th 
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nicipalities are reimbursed 50 per cent, are excluded in these calculations. 
The province administers allowances to needy widows and unmarried women 
_ 60 years of age or more. 
_ In Manitoba, the province administers aid to mentally or physically 
incapacited persons whose disability is likely to last more than 99 days, and 
_ to persons unable to work because of their age. Aid to other needy persons, 
_ termed indigent relief, is the responsibility of the municipalities, which are 
_ reimbursed through the provincial Department of Welfare to the extent of 
40 per cent of the costs, or at a higher rate if costs exceed a specified amount. 
In Saskatchewan, through the Department of Social Welfare and Rehabilita- 
tion, the province reimburses the municipalities for approximately 93 per cent 
of the cost of assistance granted to needy persons. In Alberta, the province 
reimburses the municipalities for 80 per cent of the value of the assistance 
given. The provincial Department of Public Welfare has full responsibility 
for allowances payable to persons who are mentally or physically handicapped 
for a period likely to last for more than 90 days, and to persons who because 
of their age are not able to be self-supporting. The Department maintains 
two hostels and one welfare centre to care for unemployable single homeless 
men without municipal domicile. 

British Columbia, through its Department of Social Welfare, reimburses 
the municipalities on a pooled basis for 90 per cent of the total cost of social 
assistance to needy persons. Also, the province shares equally with the 
municipalities expenditures on salaries of social workers; a municipality with 
fewer than 15,000 persons may arrange to have the Department undertake 
social work within the municipality and-reimburse it at the rate of 60 cents 
per capita per year. 


Research and Statistics Division 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
November, 1964. 
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ee _ The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Gentlemen, I eleva we have a quort ur 
By Those of you who were here this morning will know that your subco 
* 0 | agenda and procedure met immediately following the adjournment of th 
ue Pete meeting. I have the second report of your steering committee. I wil 
: ask: the clerk to read it and then you may decide whether or not you find 
satisfactory to you. 
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THE CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: 
_ (See Minutes of Proceedings of this afternoon’s sitting) 


wy 
; The CHarrman (Mr. Cameron): You have heard the report of the steering 
RA? ? 
aya a subcommittee on agenda and procedure. Is there any — comment? , 
ie aa 


on Hon. Mr. Croitu: I would move that a report of the steering commitell > 
ie be adopted. 


_ Motion seconded and agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Gentlemen, we now are prepared to pro- 
a4 with a clause by clause consideration of the bill. Dr. Willard will introd [: 
-. to you the various government officials who are here to assist us in that con 
: sideration. We will also mention the order in which he suggests they may 
_ give their evidence. I will ask Dr. Willard to introduce our witnesses. ‘” ‘- 


if Mr. Cuatrerton: Mr. Chairman, before we go on to that may I raise 

- formal point of procedure. We are sitting fairly often and it is difficult for i 

oe to make our arrangements for appointments, and so on. Could we refer to. the 

me steering committee the matter of how long we should sit on each occasion that 

we do sit? iq 

The CHarrMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think that is a very good idea. I wo uld 
be glad to entertain any suggestion in aren of how long we should sit. | 


Dr. WitutarpD: Before we begin a clause by clause consideration of Bill 

fe . Ge 136, I would like to mention that the research adviser has an article entit 
hy “Automatic Cost of Living Adjustment of Pensions in Foreign Countries”, pre 

_ pared by Daniel S. Gerig of the division of program research of the office 

_ the commissioner of the social security administration in the United Sta 
Rs article was published in the social security bulletin of March 1960. It 
tains background information which Mr. Aiken requested this morning in respe¢ 
‘ of the different countries which use this method of aU © I epee v 


to Re it as part of the proceedings. 


Ean * 


_ The CHaiRMAN (Mr. Cameron): You have heard what Dr. Willard has 4 
out this. Do you wish copies prepared and distributed? a 


Mr. Moreau: I would move that it be attached to our Minutes of Proce fe 
tea _ ings and Evidence of today as an appendix. ae 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I second the motion. 
_ Motion agreed to. 
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- WILLARD: A_ question was asked this morning concerning the cost of 
inistration of old age security. As you know, the administration is a com- 
1ed operation for family allowances and old age security so that our costs 
are combined costs. For the fiscal year ended March 31, 1964, it amounted to 
_ $7.6 million and this included the cost of administration in the Department 


_ of National Health and Welfare, the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
- and the Department of Public Works. This provided for the payment of family 
_ allowances and old age security. In the case of family allowances, there were > 
~ 2,711,000 family recipients and in the case of pensioners 70 years of age and 
- over there were 971,800; in addition, there were about 10,900 other families in 
receipt of family assistance. 


Hon. Mr. Croxtu: As I recall the question, the percentage was asked Lore) 
_ that was the part of the question which to me seemed to be vital. 

oy Dr. WiLtarD: Mr. Chairman, there is a great difficulty in trying to break 
~ down this cost unless it is just prorated somehow on an arbitrary basis between 
_ old age security and family allowances because this is a combined administra- 
_ tive operation. We can do some further work on it, but I thought this would 
_ give you some indication of the magnitude of the expenditure involved and 
_ that this would be of interest to the members. We can get some information 
_ for the Committee as Senator Cro] suggests. 


x Hon. Mr. Crouu: I did not ask the question; the question was asked by 
“someone else. The inference was that the cost was a reasonable one. I thought 
that was what we were getting at. I cannot relate it to percentages at the 
moment. . 

ai Mr. KNOWLES: Could it be put in the record at this point alongside the 
figure given for administration; that is, the total number of dollars per year 
set out under these two programs? I realize it is not the final answer, but it is 
“something to look at. 


¥ Dr. WILLARD: We could add the total expenditures of these several pro- 
_ grams and put the percentage along with it, if that is agreeable. We can add it 
to the record as an appendix. 


The CHarrmMan (Mr. Cameron): What is your wish, ladies and gentlemen, 
with regard to this? Do you wish it to be inserted in the minutes as an ap- 
- pendix? 

s Hon. Mr. Crouu: Yes, but if you are inserting it, insert those other figures 
also so that we might relate them so that they do not appear at some other 
point in the record; make it all part of the same appendix. 

‘- The CHairMan (Mr. Cameron): In other words, hold this until it is all 
| ‘complete. 


ly 


Dr. Wituarp: I would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuatrman (Mr. Cameron): Is that agreeable? 
Agreed. 


Dr. WiLLarD: The other expenditure figures are in the document that was 
tabled this morning. We will put them together in one statement for the Com- 
mittee. 

‘ Mr. CHATTERTON: Does the cost of $7 million odd include the cost of col- 
_lecting taxes for old age security? 


© Dr. Wittarp: No. This is the cost of administration for the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, the Comptroller of the Treasury and the 
epartment of Public Works. We have obtained that data from the Depart- 
1ent of National Revenue. 


Gi: Mr. Montertu: Perhaps Mr. Sheppard would have an idea. 
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meh ; The Comane (Mr. Cameron): Mr. ‘Sheppard will pe ng be 
ware aselater ony. =: ; ; < : yee 
BS Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman, in addition oe Bie Wee are ‘three 


ne : officials ready to testify: Mr. Tom Kent, the policy secretary to the Prime 
my ister, Mr. Donald Thorson, assistant deputy minister of justice, and Mr. 


“a Sheppard, assistant deputy minister of national revenue. They will be ready 
fur to discuss the various clauses as we deal with them. : 
i I would suggest the best way to proceed would be to have Mr. Thorson dis- 
aS cuss the various clauses as we come to them. As questions arise they may be the 
ee type of question which involves the drafting of the particular clause in which 
rs case Mr. Thorson may answer or, if it is a question of interpretation of th 

S clause, it may more appropriately be answered by Mr. Kent, Mr. Sheppard 0 or 
a myself. 

n ‘ If it is agreeable, I would suggest now that Mr. Thorson commence by 
ee starting with clause 2 of the bill by giving us some comments on it.) Thee we 
PG could proceed by having any questions which arise, and proceed in thi s 
oe manner. 

a The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is that agreeable? 

a Wy Agreed. 

; The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Thorson. 

Fe Mr. D. S. Tuorson (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Justioely 


ey Thank you Mr. Chairman. Dr. Willard already has discussed the arrangement 
Ree of the bill and I do not think there is anything I need add to what he said. 
‘ 


in his opening statement last Thursday on this subject. “4 


0 Ne On Clause 1—Short title. 

ase? Mr. THorSoN: The long title and clause 1 of the bill probably speak for : 
ie themselves. The long title reflects the language of section 94a of the a 
_-~“North America Act as amended by the United Kingdom parliament earlier thi 
Sg year. , 
43 ? ‘= 
ey On Clause 2—Definitions. 
ar Mr. THORSON: In respect of clause 2, I am in the hands of the committee 
e with regard to how I should deal with the clause. Some of the definitions a 
ats , included really only for ease of reference and perhaps they could be passec 
iy over for the time being, unless there is some question which commends itself 
yey to any member of the committee now. 
Ete, Others, however, are in a somewhat different category to the extent th at 
2 a4 they constitute eubstantive law and are therefore directly relevant to the later 
Me ; provisions of the bill. In the latter category—if that approach is agreeable te 
“A i the members of the committee—I might mention specifically clause 2, pea ra- 


graph (f) which deals with the definition of ‘business.’ . 
To those of you who are familiar with the provisions of the Income ‘ Tax 
Act, it will be seen that this definition is substantially similar to the definitio 
provided under that act. In the same category, I think, are the definition 
which are set out on page 2 in paragraphs (p) and (q). The definition ¢ 
employment is fundamentally similar to the definition contained in the presen 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Also in the same category is paragraph (u) defin 
ing what is meant by an office. 
An office by virtue of paragraph (u) is regarded as being equivalent 
employment, so that the holder of an office is regarded as being a betsouy er 
ployed, for all purpose of this measure. 
One minor difference which may have been noticed in this definition 
compared to the corresponding definition in the taxation statutes is that 
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_ mention here is made of the office of Governor General. The office of Governor 
_ General therefore will not be regarded as being included as pensionable 
~ employment. The reason primarily is that income from the office of Governor 
_ General is not regarded as being income from an office ‘or employment for 
_ taxation purposes, and this measure follows that basic philosophy. 

ad I am not sure that any other definitions contained in clause 2 fall into 
ie the same category of substantive definitions. If there are any questions perhaps 
I might deal with them now, or if you prefer, come back to them later. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: It is obvious from the definition of office that 
there will be people with possibly pensionable earnings who have two or more 
employers. What would happen under those circumstances? 

Mr. THORSON: We shall be dealing with that when we come to clause 8 
of the bill, where you will see there is an obligation on each employer to make 
deductions on behalf of the employee both for the employer’s own share as 
well as for the employee’s share. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: The employee is not going to get three or four 
pensions. From which employer does he claim the refund? From the employer 
he dislikes the most? ' 

Mr. THORSON: No. The employer is not entitled to the refund. The refund 
would go in those circumstances to the employee himself. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHrEon: That would be the employee’s portion? 

Mr. THORSON: That is correct. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: Every employer is going to have two or three 
deductions to make in respect of one employee. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Each employer pays a portion? 


+: 
Dp 
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Mr. THORSON: Yes, minus the basic exemption. 


Mr. Moreau: Did I understand you to say that the employer gets back 
the employer’s contribution when it is over? 


Mr. THoRSoN: No. The employee himself is entitled to the refund, and. 
it relates only to the employee’s contribution. 


Mr. Moreau: I do not suppose you have any statistics which would 
indicate to us how many people might be in that category? 


Mr. THoRSON: Persons who during the course of a given year have multiple 
employers? 


Mr. Moreau: Yes, exceeding the $5,000 ceiling. 
Mr. THORSON: Perhaps Mr. Sheppard may have some information on this. 


Mr. D. H. SHEPPARD (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of National 
Revenue (Taxation Branch) ): Not right now, but I will try to get some. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeron: I suppose that reference to the directory would 
indicate the number of people in that category. I think the figure of $5,000 
would cover the question. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any more questions? 


Mr. THORSON: Subclause (2) of clause 2 at the top of page 4 of the 
_ bill is included as a special vote dealing with the month when a person 
would be regarded as having attained a specified day. Perhaps an example 
would be helpful. If a person were to attain his eighteenth birthday let us 
_ Say on November 28, this provision would deem him to have attained the 
_ age of 18 on the first of December in order to round out the month, and 
to commence his contributions at the beginning of the ensuing month. 


a Mr. FRANcIS: I take it that the purpose is to keep the calculations at 


Whole months. 
‘x 


xy 


a 


1s “ey See That j is dante es this holds ren 
story of the contributor. His contributory period - would clo ) 
end of the month, and the benefits would commence similarly at ‘the b egint 
yes of ee ‘month. a ea 
ie Mr. KNOWLES: This would correspond to the provisions of the Hh 
M4 _ security regulations. . 
ry Mr. THorson: I believe there is a provision in that act SALE to it, 
nh a Ne nsie the pension becomes payable on the first day of the month followir g 
ARTY the month in which the pensioner attained the qualifying age. 4 Bi 


hy 


; Mr. KNow.es: Before we leave clause 2, I am still trying to get my grey y 

y Apion around the ‘‘total pensionable extnines? of the contributor. In regard 

to contributions made under this act there is a “basic exemptions” and 
“vear’s maximum pension earnings”. Maybe we should wait until we get t 
- the pertinent clause, or would you care to speak about it now? 


Mr. THORSON: Each of these definitions would seem to fall in the first 
| entioned category, that is to say, definitions which are included for conven 
ence of reference. As we go through the clauses, these concepts I think 
will become clear, because they are more particularly spelled out in the 
_ clauses concerned. ¥ 


J 


a 


a 


On Clause 3—Province providing a comprehensive pension plan. ms 
ag 


Mr. THorson: Clause 3 of the bill describes the circumstances in which 1 
_ the Canada pension plan will not be operative in a province, with the result 
_ that all rights and liabilities of individuals under the pension plan woul d 
oe erNe from provincial rather than from. federal legislation. This clause, 


_ clause 4 of the bill, and also along with clause 114 which sets out certain 
the consequences of being regarded as a province which provides its owr 
3 pension plan for the purposes of this bill. You will see that the definition of 
i) province providing a comprehensive plan deals with two circumstances. 4 
1 ie The first of these is set out in subparagraph (i), at line 21 on page 4 
lt describes a province which at the point of commencement of the Canada a 


_ commencing at the same ane as contributions commence under the Cana 
es You will note that the benefits which are to be provided under su 
-a plan are to be comparable to those provided by this bill. Ae 


é . Mr. MONTEITH: What does comparable mean? Is it an exact amount? 4 a 


a Mr. THORSON: No, sir. I do not think that comparable can be construed 
fa _ as meaning the same thing as identical. It means, I think, the same in substance 
\ as benefits provided under this act. In other words, it is conceivable ° 
there could be minor differences in the benefits provided under the ty 
nee that is, minor differences which do not affect the balance between 
— two plans, and which do not disturb the basic equilibrium which must 
aL af ‘there is to be integration between, or co-ordination between, a provin 
/ Blan and a federal plan as this legislation contemplates. x 


Mr. MonverTu: Your total pension here is $104, let us say. Do you conside 
i i eo ‘$110 comparable, or $90 comparable? | 


He | Mr. ‘THORSON: I do not think that is what the expression is getting 
a a order to have the kind of co-ordination which must exist between 
tf rt ae 7 two plans, the benefits should presumably have to produce the same re 
_ There might coincidentally be a difference, for example, in the manne! 
, te which the benefits are paid, and other minor differences which would ind Ce 
anak use of the term “identical” is too strong. 
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hi _ Mr. Monrertu: You are saying that the benefits must be identical. 
Be ‘Mr. THorson: Substantially identical, since the method of paying them, it 
d be argued, would make the benefits to some degree different. 
f _ Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: But the figures could be the same in comparison. 
'-—s Mr. THORSON: Yes. 


.: Hon. Mr. McCurcuHEron: Would the contributions necessarily have to be the 
mH same? 


to 


ow 


Mr. THorson: As we come to the clauses dealing with contributions you will 
_ see that the bill does contemplate that the rates of contribution under the 


_ federal plan and the rates of contribution under the provincial plan are to be 
cif comparable, or rather identical. 


y Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: What you are saying is that you would not regard 


it as a comparable plan if a province provides a non-funded plan which never- 
_ theless produces these benefits. 


: Mr. THORSON: I do not know whether or not you could regard it as such, 
_ because after all what we are looking at here are comparable benefits. 


Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: That is right. 
Will these be identical benefits? 


ol Mr. THORSON: You may well have the result that the plans are comparable 
. as far as the benefits are concerned but the difference in rates produces its own 
_ difficulties of integration. 


Hon. Mr. McCurtcHron: What constitutional authority do you have to 
- insist, when the provinces have the prime responsibility in this field? 


Mr. THorson: I would point out that what we are really describing in this 
_ section are the circumstances in which the Canada pension plan will, by its own 
a terms, cease to be operative in a prescribed province. This bill does not insist, 
and indeed I suggest that constitutionally parliament cannot insist, that if 
_ @ province is to legislate in this field it must legislate on certain terms. How- | 
ever, we are saying by this bill that if the Canada pension plan is to cease 
to operate in a province, thus invoking the provisions of clause 114 which 
is part and parcel of this clause, then a certain regime must be established 
_ by the province in the place of the Canada pension plan. Otherwise I should 
_ think parliament is not really fulfilling its duty towards those contributing 
under the Canada pension plan in the province concerned in the interval be- 
- fore the provincial legislation is enacted, that is to say those persons who 
_ have contributed in the expectation of ultimately becoming entitled to certain 
Specified benefits set out in the legislation. 
Mi Now this and other similar conditions that are set out in clause 3 are 
_ designed to ensure that there will be a basic continuity of pension rights for all 
- participants regardless of their province of residence. Constitutionally it is 
clear that a province could legislate at any time with or without notice to the 
_ federal government to establish its own pension plan, even a plan that could 
not be said to be comparable. That is a province’s legal right, I think, under 
_ Section 94A of the British North America Act. However, should a province do 
SO, by the terms of this bill, both plans would be operative in the province 
_ because what this bill describes are the circumstances in which the Canada 
pension plan is not operative in a particular province. If both plans were then 
oC in a province, it might be necessary for the courts to say whether 
in the circumstances this legislation affected the operation of the provincial 
plan within the meaning of section 94(A). If it did, then presumably the 
Canada pension plan would be held to be inoperative in that province. If, on 
the other hand, it did not, then presumably the Canada pension plan would 
Continue to be operative along with the provincial plan. 
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try to deal with the contingency you mentioned now. It is to be noted that 
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The CuHairRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any other comments on ~ 3 
clause? | es. 
Mr. Knowes: Mr. Chairman, would it be under this clause or under clause 
114 that Mr. Thorson would answer any questions consequent upon what the 
minister said the other day in reply to my remarks about opting out being a- 
one-way street? , 


Mr. THorson: I believe you made the point that the bill does appear to. 
offer a one way street in that there is no provision for opting in. Part of the © 
reason for this omission, if indeed it is an omission, is frankly that it did not q 
seem to be practically necessary to provide for this particular contingency at 
the present time. Perhaps the fact that today no province except Quebec has ~ 
indicated an intention to provide its own pension legislation has tended to — 
colour the view that has been taken, but for a province to establish its own — 
plan is, after all, a major decision. It is likely to be made on the basis of a — 
long term assessment of its own particular needs and situation. In the nature © 
of things, such a decision, once taken, is not likely to be reversed except on 
the basis of an assessment, or of a reassessment, based on a number of years] 
of experience. | 

This leads me to the main reason why it was not thought practicable to — 


in clause 114 it is said that should a province decide to establish its own plan ‘ 
after the Canada pension plan has become operative, then, as a condition of — 
the Canada pension plan ceasing to be operative in that province, two things © 
must happen: firstly, the province must assume all the accrued liabilities under 
the Canada pension plan attributable to contribution that have come from that 
province, and secondly, there must be transferred to the province out of the 
Canada pension plan investment fund, which is referred to in that clause, all of © 
the securities of that province that in effect stand behind those liabilities. 4 


Mr. MontertH: And which have not already been transferred. 


Mr. THORSON: That is right. I am now talking about the actual securities 
that are held to the credit of the fund; not the money, but the securities that 
represent the money transferred over. Whereas the bill is quite specific about 
what happens when a province opts out—if I can use that term—it cannot, 
I submit, be specific about what would happen if a province should choose to 
come back in again. To explain, it must be remembered that if a province 
opts out, it does so on the clear understanding that at the time it does so it is” 
providing a “comparable” plan. There can therefore be some certainty about. 
what is involved by way of a transfer of assets and liabilities. a 

However, the bill does not, and in fact it cannot, insist that such a provincial 
plan must forever after continue to be comparable. Indeed it is perhaps not 
realistic to assume that it will continue to be comparable in all respects 
thereafter, since the decision of the province to establish its own plan may in 
fact have been taken in response to some disagreement with the provisions 


accrued liabilities would have to be assumed. Similarly, it would be impossibl 


to devise in the bill any sort of statutory formula spelling out the preci 


amount of the provincial funds that would have to be transferred to the feder 
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fund. For these reasons it would seem that the only practical alternative is to 


4 
- Te 


leave this contingency to be dealt with by a future parliament as or, when the 


_ contingency should arise. 


Mr. KNowLEs: I suppose it would also be a matter of negotiation between 
any such province and the federal] authority. 


Mr. THORSON: Exactly. 


Mr. THoRSoN: No, sir, it will not. The prescription is relevant to the time 
the province establishes its plan. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: In other words, provided the province complies with this 
provision, from there on the opting out province can change its plan any way 
it wants to but the federal plan still remains inoperative in that province? 


Mr. THORSON: That is correct in so far as it is relevant to the question 
of whether that province is a prescribed province for the purposes of this bill. 
There may be all sorts of other difficulties that will arise should any such 
major differences come into being. The problems of integration then as a 
practical matter would be very formidable indeed. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: Almost as difficult as it is now between the Canada 
pension plan and the private plans. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I want to be quite clear on this point. Once a province 
submits its requirements for opting out, from then on that province can amend 
its legislation to any extent it wishes, but this bill does not provide for the 
Canada pension plan to enter into that province. Is that correct? 


Mr. THORSON: that is correct. It is the province’s right to establish its plan. 


Mr. FRANCIS: Surely, Mr. Thorson is answering as a matter of law only, 
not as a matter of practical politics. 


Hon. Mr. McCurtcHeon: I thought it was law we were dealing with here. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I do not think it is a matter of practical 
politics actually; it is a matter of law what a province can do and what a 
province cannot do. Mr. Thorson is expressing his opinion. He is not discussing 
the realm of politics in regard to what might happen in certain circumstances. 


Mr. FRANCIS: May I direct a question to the witness? 


Mr. CHATTERTON: May I obtain a very clear ‘answer to that question? Is it 
correct that that province can change its legislation and, by this bill, the Canada 
pension plan does not enter into that province? 


Mr. THORSON: You mean after the province has established a plan that 
is comparable to the federal plan? 


Mr. CHATTERTON: That is right. 


Mr. THorson: After a province has done that, then by its own legislative 
action it can change its own plan. Yes, that is a matter of law. 


Dr. WILLARD: May I add a point to this? 

As we go further along in this area of the application and operation of 
the act it will become apparent that where a province takes this option to 
legislate for its own comparable plan, it is necessary to enter into agreements 
with the federal government. The working out of these agreements would of 


| Course involve all the questions of the integration of plans and this would very 
| definitely involve the question of the basic contribution rates, benefits paid, » 


cheibility conditions, and all these matters. 
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Mr. CHATTERTON: While we are on the subject, is this agreement obneay ory 
bere a Ponce can opt out? Is the agreement of the opting-out provin 


i: 


i 
Dvir: onsite No. If you look at subclause (2) of clause 3 you will see 

t that where the province has done two things—where it has given notice of 
| ane required length and where the legislature has established a plan providir 
omparable benefits—then if by the legislation the province has agreed to 
ssume the obligations and liabilities that have up to that time accrued under 

i the Canada pension plan in respect of contributions that have come from that. 
province, the governor in council is directed to prescribe that province as being 


province providing its own pension plan. 4 5 


ey Hon. Mr. McCutTcHeon: Is there any agreement entered into with the 
aa of Quebec? : 


: r. WILLARD: There is provision in this legislation, for instance clause 4 (3), 
ft that Ais for an agreement with respect to a province and the federal 
ape and there are different places throughout the legislation where 
:. 

In order to carry out the ieee of the plan— 4 


$ aM Py 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: I was asking really whether an agreement has 
neen entered into with the province of Quebec under clause 4 (3) for example. 


Dr. Wiiiarp: Mr. Chairman, there has been no agreement under thi 
proposed legislation and there could not possibly be any agreement until a 
ee an act and until the Quebec legislature has passed provincial legis- 


et. ‘The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I know, Mr. Beene: ws has been goit 

on and your turn is here now, I think. I wanted to finish one line of que 
tioning before we started on another. It may be on the same line, but 

hs Chatterton had not quite finished, and then Senator McCutcheon came in 

y the: same line and Mr. Thorson was answering. . 

eae List Will you ask your question now. my 

rt Ate Mr. Francis: Is there anything in this bill, after a province has enactec 

_ Jegislation under provisions of clause 3—and I am thinking of subclause (2) — 

which would, to take an extreme case, reduce the benefits and contribution: 


to. half? Is there anything in this act which would allow any province 
‘i do. that? 


see ‘Mr. THORSON: Speaking on the legal point, no. The province cannot 
"prevented from doing that. In fact, if they were to do so it would c 


ey grave difficulties. Many of the provisions that Dr. Willard referred to wou 
ae Dogs almost ae ly inoperative. The provisions, for example, dealin 
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‘Dr. eee Mr. Chairman, in addition to clause 4 subclause (3), - 
re the provisions under clause 40, clause 82 and clause 108, whereby; 
: leral government may enter into agreements with the province reg 
ae of overpayments of contributions, the sharing of costs of benef 
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! der both acts, the terms and conditions of these agreements would also 
have to indicate the consultation procedures required before the provincial 
plan could be changed. | 


_ The CHairMAN (Mr. Cameron): What clauses are those? Clause 40 is 

one, is it not? | 
Dr. WILLARD: Clause 4 subclause (3); clause 40; clause 82: and clause 108. 

There are a number of agreements involved to try to integrate any comparable 

provincial plan with the federal legislation. 

f Mr. THORSON: Which, incidentally, provide practical restraints against wide 

_ divergences in plans. 

; Mr. CHATTERTON: These agreements are not prerequisites to the province 

_ being allowed to opt out? 


Mr. THoRSON: No. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: They come subsequent to the opting out? 
Mr. THORSON: Yes. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the answer that Mr. Thorson 

_ gave to my earlier question, and initially I was inclined to accept is as closing 
the chapter, but I find it difficult to stick with that. 
i It strikes me that it may be we are using the wrong terminology, and 
I am as guilty of it as anybody else, when we are talking about provinces 
opting out or opting in. Actually, we are a federal parliament; we are passing 
federal legislation which we must make effective in Canada. We are saying on 
_ our own initiative that if certain conditions exist in a province this legisla- 
_ tion will not be effective in that province. 
iy I am right back now to the question that I posed earlier in that language 
_ that I now discard. If to begin with the conditions we have laid down are 
not met in a province and we therefore say the plan is not effective in that 
_ province, are we not left in the Strange position as responsible parliamentarians 
- that those conditions in the province can alter and yet we cannot say that 
under those altered conditions our plan now becomes effective in that province? 

I realize we may be entirely in the field of good will and good relations 
and negotiation and agreements, but in effect I think what I am saying is. 
that I would like another look at the questions I posed in the house and I 
posed to the minister the other day only in these other terms, avoiding the 
use of the words opting out and opting in. 
or Mr. THorSon: I would agree. 
Pr: What the bill is attempting to ensure is that at least at the point of 
_ commencement, Mr. Knowles, there will be a pension plan that is in effect 
_ a country-wide pension plan. In other words, it is trying to ensure that at 
! the point of commencement of any provincial plan—I do not know that we 
can do much more than try to ensure this—there will be comparability with 
P Tegard to the pension benefits provided. 
eity Mr. KNowLes: If a province took that position initially and later changed 
! it so the conditions and benefits were only half as good, so far as the law is 
concerned we could not do anything about it? 
Mr. TuHorson: That derives from the constitutional position. 
___Hon. Mr. McCurtcueon: Or twice as good. 
mo Mr. KNow.eEs: We can do something about that! 


___ Mr. Cuarrerton: Let us say the province of British Columbia decides to 
_ Opt out under the provisions of clause 3 and has a comparable plan. Five 
_r ten years from now the province of British Columbia decides that these 
restraints that Dr. Willard mentioned and the inducements to have a similar 
_ Plan as the rest of Canada are overruled by the interests of British Columbia. 
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cess her river. B: 
Bs Columbia can change its plan to make it substantially different from any 
plan in any part of Canada and can thereby destroy any portability, and 
this bill does not stop that. Fetal 79 
a Mr. THoRSON: It is their constitutional right to do that. But will have 
thrown a major roadblock into the portability of pension rights, and there isa 

therefore an inherent restraint in terms of the province making that decision. 


- Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: You would have to find another river! ‘4 
Mr. CHATTERTON: Only Mr. Bennett can do that! . 


Mr. Munro: If a province did decide to set up its own plan and initially it | 
was comparable legislation, and then presumably for all practical purposes iti 
, entered into an agreement to assume its proportion of contributions to the fund, 

that is where for practical considerations an agrement with the federal gov- 
ernment would be absolutely necessary because they would want this allot- a 
ment in a fund if they were setting up their own plan. ’ 

Hon. Mr. McCurcueon: If they were setting up their own plan they would j 
SN keep all their own contribution. f 
Je Mr. Munro: Would I be correct in that? 


| Mr. WruLarp: Mr. Chairman, the province that decides to legislate a com- ~ 
ft parable plan with the Canada pension plan will have its own pension fund so — 
the agreements into which it enters and the comparability feature really — 
relate to integrating two pieces of legislation so that as far as the contributor — 
and the beneficiary is concerned it is one plan. This is the effect of this legis- — 
eae lation plus provincial legislation which provides for comparable benefits and | 
. oR provides for agreements with the federal government to ensure that this in= | 
tegration does take place. If this is not done and the province decides to have ~ 

bi a different kind of scheme, and one that is perhaps quite different from this, @ 
iy. then of course they are operating under section 94a which is their right quite 
apart from anything we may be discussing here in connection with this bill. 
Mr. Munro: What about their credit in the fund? i 

Dr. WILLARD: Well, the comparable provincial plan will have its own 
a separate fund. a 
Mr. THorson: But, Mr. Munro, if your question relates to what hap-_ 

ier, pens.to the securities at the moment they establish their own plan, then I 
bn think you must refer to clause 114, which deals with the twofold aspect of 
assumption of liabilities and transfer of securities held to the credit of the 
apa er aebrecen 
Mr. Munro: And, that is where the incentive for an agreement presumably 


Let us say they want to increase the fund to develop anot 


4 
_ 


on would come I am directing that question to Dr. Willard. ' 
i : Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman, there are two completely different situations 
Stee under section 3(1)(a); the one refers to the situation where the province on 
4 or before 30 days after this act is assented to signifies its intention to establish 
cat and operate a comparable plan. I take it the situation you are referring to is 
beth covered in subclause (ii) where, after the plan has ‘been operating for so 

: Ae time a province may decide to exercise the same option and withdraw; then 
Ber Wwe do face the situation under thesé circumstances where we have to consider 


ny how the province takes on all the assets and liabilities relating to the province 
‘aie | that they developed under the federal legislation up to that point of time, and 


is this is provided in the later sections to which Mr. Thorson referred. a 
uh My Mr. Gray: Mr. Chairman, may I put a question to Mr. Thorson in respect 
fey of this discussion which has taken place. _ 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Will you proceed. 
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Mr. Gray: Although it does not specifically say so I presume that clause 82, 
4 particularly, in respect of making agrements for payment of benefits in ac- 
_ cordance with agreements with the provinces and the other similar clauses, 
_ would provide for a term of years. It would not make much sense if they did 
£, not. 

is Mr. TuHorson: Well, there would be provisions dealing with the duration 
of the agreement, yes. I would not attempt to forecast whether the agreement 


. would be written having a life of a given number of years. 
Mr. Gray: But, since it would have some definite term, referring to the 
specific clause you were discussing, it would be most unlikely that it would 


be practicable for a province to make its own legislation which would not 
provide for comparable benefits during the term of that agreement. 


Mr. THORSON: The point is that such an agreement can only be operative 
if, in fact, there is a measure of reciprocity so far as the kind of benefits that 
are provided under the two plans are concerned. : 


Mr. Gray: So, to that extent, we are not really in any different position 
from the legislation providing for hospital insurance and the agreements made 


under it with the provinces, that after a term of years a province may go its 
Own way. 


Mr. THORSON: Well, except that I do not think this agreement can purport 
to restrain what the provinces’ freedom of action is to be. They may well 
provide that it is a condition of their continuing in force that the benefits 
provided under the two plans be comparable. 


Mr. Gray: But what I am driving at is this. If a province actually enters 
into an agreement specifically under paragraph 82—and I am not anticipating 
this; however it is relevant to this clause—and, in effect, waives its rights 
during the term of that agreement to pass legislation, it would conflict with 
the agreement entered into. 

Mr. THoRSON: That would be the effect of it. 


Mr. Gray: In so far as it is necessary to maintain comparable benefits 
under the terms of an agreement made particularly under clause 82, then the 


| Hon. Mr. McCurtcuHeon: On the other hand, the federal government may 
decide to change its plan and certain provinces may say no, we do not want 
to go that far. 


i 
r 


Mr. Kent: Mr. Chairman, if I may comment on Mr. Gray’s question, I 
think the essential position under this program is the same, I suppose, as 
Mr. Gray pointed out, as it is under any primarily provincial program, where 
special steps are taken, nonetheless, to obtain national standards or a national 
plan in some sense. In the case of the shared cost hospital insurance program 
any province is free at any time, of course, or subject to a notice, of 10 years 
initially, to do what it likes in respect of hospital insurance. The incentive 
for it not to do so in that case is the structure of a hospital plan under which 
the federal government shares in the cost. The incentive in the case of a 
contributory pension plan cannot be of that nature. The fundamental reason 
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utional right, and it had a plan which in time was 
1wide plan, then of course the people of that provin 
fits of national portability of pen 5 are 
siderable in importance to the benefit 0 
ords, the incentives are different but the effect is essentially the same, an 
the dependence is the same. nN Ds 


i Pear on. Mr. McCurcHeon: But, the other provinces also would lose porta- 
blem for such a 
5 Ae 


opt out or withdraw from the Cana 
us say 10 years or 5 years from no 
rovince that chooses to set up a similar plan in its own right now were, 
ve years, to decide to change its plan, similar to a province which has 
opted out following the original Canada pension plan, can it do so? In other 
words, say, Quebec and Ontario are starting out on a comparable basis now; 
if Quebec, say in five years time, decides to withdraw, which any province 
which has come in and then pulls out may do, can it change its plan? a, 
Mr. Tuorson: The answer, legally, of course, is yes. It would be Quebec’s 
- undoubted constitutional prerogative to change the plan in that respect; how- 
_ ever, you would run into all the difficulties we have discussed. % 


Mr. MontertH: Portability and so on? 


Mr, THORSON: Yes. 


ss Mr. Gray: If I may add one further comment, would it not be also correc 
to say, taking Mr. Monteith’s example, that if Quebec changed its plan it 


; could only do so in so far as it would not be restricted by limitations imposed 
upon it by any agreement with the federal government. i 


Mr. THORSON: Yes. ah 


Mr. Kent: One of the specific examples is the problem of federal Ju 
- diction, the extent of which is uncertain, so far as pensions are concerned 
the worker who is under federal jurisdiction. This applies in the case of « 
; jueaployees of the government of Canada, crown assets and such other organi: 
| ty tions. Of course, one feature of the agreement is to provide for what happens 
pag tO those people in the case of a province having its own pension plan; if 
4 provincial plan were to diverge that agreement would cease to be opera’ . 


pecs for the two years plus notice period, and then the other provisions would h 

_ to be met regarding workers under federal jurisdiction, whatever that me: 

? in respect of pensions. Therefore, the whole pension system would be upse' 
Wada tt very substantially for many people in that province, not only those who mo 
jn and out but at least for some people already living in the province. So, a 


a, 


the incentive not to make such changes likely would be very strong. ES 
Li A Mr, MONTEITH: It really is a matter of incentive to keep portability. 7 a 


YS high o ; : 
Mr. Moreau: Would you not say perhaps as a question of incentive yo 


Fiat ot amy * also consider quite extreme political pressures and the possibility 
a _ divergence from the federal standard of pensions being very difficult, I wou 


; _ think, politically? ee! 
5 Seep _ Mr. Kent: It certainly would be true of a downward adjustment. eo 
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Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, I do not think we can expect the witness 
to be a judge of political consequences. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I do not think Mr. Thorson is accepting 
that responsibility. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: As a question from a layman to a lawyer, is it possible to 
draft this bill in such a way that it would permit a province to opt out as now 
but that then if subsequently a province wishes to put its own name to it, could 
it be drafted in such a way that the Canada pension plan would be operative. 
Would it be legally possible for there to be two plans? 


Mr. THorson: I am not sure I can answer that in any sort of confident way. 
You will appreciate that under clause 94A it is provided that any federal 
legislation in this field must not affect the operation of any provincial plan, 
present or future, in relation to the same subject matter. What this really 
means is we could provide for certain circumstances. Let us take the cir- 
cumstance of a province reducing its own plan in the years to come to a very 
minimum level; I suppose in this bill in those circumstances we could provide 
that the Canada pension plan then would become operative in that province. 
However, I would point out that except in that extreme circumstance it would 
then be a question for the court to determine whether or not the two plans 
could live side by side; in other words, whether it could be said at that time 
that the Canada pension plan in fact did affect the operation of the provincial 
plan. If it did then, of course, the federal legislation would have to move aside. 


‘The CuHarrman (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further comments? 


On Clause 4—Provisions of act not applicable in respect of province 
providing comprehensive pension plan. 


Mr. THorson: Turning to clause 4, Mr. Chairman, clause 3 having described 
what is meant by a province providing a comprehensive pension plan, clause 4 
sets out the effect of such a description. 


Subclause (1), as you will see, provides that in the case of a province 
that has its own plan the provisions of the Bill with regard to the making of 
contributions by employees and employers in respect of pensionable employ- 
ment, do not apply in relation to employment in that province. However, that 
statement is subject to two additional qualifications set out in subclauses (2) and 
(3) of the same clause. 


: Subclause (2) provides that notwithstanding the first rule under which 
the provisions of the act are not to apply in a province that has a plan which 


Hon. Mr. McCutcuron: Bank employees, for example. 


| Mr. THoRSoN: Conceivably. There is a difference of opinion, as you know, 
among lawyers in respect of whether employees employed in connection with 
federal works or undertakings, as they are commonly defined, for example in 
the labour statutes, would be under the jurisdiction of the parliament of Canada 
| or whether the provisions of the provincial plan would extend to them. 


Subclause (3) is the second qualification to the general enunciation con- 
tained in subclause (1). It was this subclause to which I believe Mr. Kent 
Teferred. This subclause provides that the government of Canada may enter 
into an agreement with the government of a province whereby in accordance 


with certain stated terms and conditions, persons who are dealt with in 


‘subclause (2)—that is to say crown employees and employees in any other 
21650—5 
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-_ province—will be subject to the provisions of the provincial pension pl 


to them. 
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employment that may be beyond the reach of the legislative authority | 


in all respects as though the jurisdiction of the province could reach “out 
Mr. MonrerrH: This may be done by agreement. a Y 

Mr. THoRSON: Yes. I think it is a clearly implied term that such a n 
agreement would be written only in the event of comparability between the 
plans. By the terms of the agreement, the agreement would be in effect 


only so long as the plans in fact were comparable. og 
Hon. Mr. McCurcHron: That is one factor which draws in all federal 

employees. 7 
Mr. THORSON: Yes. My 
Hon. Mr. Crotu: There are no stools which they can fall in between. 


Mr. Tuorson: I think not. I believe they all are covered under one plan 4 
or the other. e 

Subclauses (4) and (5) of this clause provide some additional rules which 
are relevant to the substantive provisions of this clause. Very briefly I might 
mention that subclause (4) provides that a person is to be regarded as being 
employed in the province in which the establishment of his employer to 
which he reports for work is situated. Where he is not required to report for 
work to any establishment of his employer, then he is regarded as being 
employed in the province in which the establishment of the employer from 


whom his remuneration is paid is situated. og 


Mr. Moreau: Suppose a person is working for a company doing business | 
in various provinces, and this company might have its head office in Ontario, 
but, the employees’ duties are in the province of Quebec for part of the year. © 
What would happen in a situation like that? a 


Mr. SuHepparp: Mr. Chairman, I understand from the comment that he 
does not report to any establishment in the province of Quebec, but is just 
going into the province of Quebec and the main place to which he reports 
for his direction in respect of his employment is outside the province. If that 
is the case, he is not covered by the Quebec plan but is covered under the 


Canada pension plan. v3 


Mr. Moreau: I wondered about this, because under the provisions of the 
income tax laws particularly in dealing with Quebec, you are deemed to have 


an establishment there if you have a vehicle or if you have any equipment 
or any tangible assets in the province. I wonder how this distinction is made? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: I believe those remarks with regard to equipment in a 
province have to do with a case where income is deemed to be earned for a 
business. If that is so, then it does not apply in respect of employment. I 
might mention that the income tax rule with regard to employees at the present 
time in so far as tax deductions are concerned is that the tax deductions are 
made provincially in the province where the person is employed which is 
the same rule you have here; but when a man goes to file his tax return at the 
end of the year, his liability for provincial purposes is to the province in whicl 
he is resident on the last day of the year, but to make the residence on the 
last day of the year work for the employee, there has to be a transfer of a 
tax deductions in order to make that system work under the Income Tax Act 
What is done here is parallel to the tax deduction principle under the Incom 
Tax Act with the coverage initially deducted by the employer based on 
the man is working. 
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fe | Mr. Moreau: Let us take the example of a builder who perhaps might 


Mr. SHEPPARD: I do not want to be too dogmatic about this without looking 


it up, but I assume what you really are trying to say is that the fact that he 
_ has some equipment in Quebec might fit into the words “the establishment to 
which he reports for work”. 


Mr. Moreau: That is the definition which I understand applies in the 
Income Tax Act. You are considered to have a place of business if you have 
any tangible assets. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: Might I look that up and let you know tomorrow? 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Yes. 
Mr. MONTEITH: Are you through, Mr. Moreau? 


Mr. Moreau: I think a little clarification here might be helpful. My under- 
standing may be somewhat different, since I have had some experience from 
working in various provinces. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Sheppard will look into it and give 
you the official answer later on. 


Mr. MONTEITH: This should be a fairly simple question for Mr. Sheppard 
to answer. Suppose there is a furniture manufacturer, let us say, at Stratford, 
Ontario, and he has a traveller who is situated at Montreal, and who gets paid 
commission cheques from the home firm, and who is allowed certain expenses 
for travelling to surrounding towns near Montreal. At the end of the year he 
files an income tax return showing his gross commission less allowable expenses. 
He is a resident of Quebec and he pays his income tax at the Montreal office. 
I assume that he would be paying under the Quebec plan. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: If that man jis employed under the definition of a contract 
of employment, he would pay his contributions under the Canada pension plan 
and not under the Quebec plan. On the other hand, if he is not under a contract 
of employment and is deemed to be an independent operator, then he would 
be deemed to be a self-employed person and would pay his contributions under 
the Quebec plan. 


Mr. Moreau: I think we should have some clarification of that case, be- 

Cause my interpretation of the income tax law with respect to the case which 
‘Mr. Monteith raised might be this: If he is driving an automobile around 
there, he would pay his business taxes in the province of Quebec, so I do not 
think the situation you are answering is correct. I do not think the circum- 
Stances are entirely comparable. 
Mr. SHEPPARD: I can answer part of it now, if you are only concerned with 
the fact that there is a traveller who has a car of his own; but that has no 
bearing on it. What we are talking about is this. If he is employed and is 
Under a contract of employment and is working for this company in Ontario, 
the fact that he employs a car which he is using in the province of Quebec 
would have no bearing on it. Because what we are talking about is the 
establishment of the employer to which he reports to work. 


a 
he Sells in the province of Quebec; he is allowed certain expenses, and he pays 
ais income tax in Montreal in quarterly installments. There are no deductions 


"he 
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from the head office and he pays on a quarterly installment basis. To me it 4 
would be reasonable to assume that he would come under the Quebec pensio. os 


plan. i 
Mr. SHEPPARD: It would depend on whether or not that man is deemed — 
to be an employee, and if he is deemed to be an employee, he would be under — 
the Canada pension plan. 
Mr. THorRson: Yes, assuming he did not report to his employer’s establish-_ 
ment in the province of Quebec, and assuming he was not paid from the — 
province of. Quebec. 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHEeon: Let us say that the cheques come from Stratford, 
and let us assume that he is paid a salary and commission, and works out of — 
his own house. . 
Mr. SHEPPARD: He would be under the Canada pension plan. 4 
Hon. Mr. Crotu: Senator McCutcheon poses a question and then gives his | 
answer. He agrees, and then disagrees. I think there is a little confusion here. — 
I think it is the witness who should answer the question. 7 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Mr. Sheppard and I agreed. 
Hon. Mr. Crouu: I take exception to that. 
Mr. Basrorp: In the case of the province providing a comprehensive pen- 


sion plan, is there a requirement that they must apply the same rule provided 
for in subclause 4? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: I would say yes. 
The CHairMAaN (Mr. Cameron): Does that complete your answer? 


Mr. Basrorp: My question is supposedly answered. But suppose I take | 
a case in British Columbia in which situation there are all sorts of people who 
fall into the second part under subclause 4. I am sure that if British Columbia 
established its own comprehensive pension plan it would want to grab all these 
people within its own plan. Is there not a danger of there being competition 
between those two plans, as to the question of within which province these 
people are deemed to be employed. a 


a 
” 
4 


Mr. SHEepparD: The rule was adopted as being something which could 
be most easily worked having regard to the constitutional rights of the prov- 
inces. For instance, suppose a person engaged someone as an employee, you 
must bear in mind that the employment contributions are collected through the 
employer, and the province would have no means of collecting contributions 
from the employer if that employer is outside the jurisdiction of that province. 
So the rule of assessing employee contributions with the employer’s contribu- 
tions was arranged to be where the person reports to work, where the estab- 
lishment of the employer is situated. I think you might have a situation where 
a person was in British Columbia and he was getting his salary from an On- 
tario employer who had no establishment in British Columbia. In that case 
the province of British Columbia would be unable to collect from the employer’s 
contribution the amount paid from Ontario. . 


Mr. Moreau: Under the Income Tax Act in the province of Quebec the 
employer, even if he has a head office there, and his cheques emanate from 
Toronto or Vancouver, is still required to submit Quebec income tax deduc- 
tions to the Quebec government. Therefore, his place of business is not the 
sole criterion at least under the Income Tax Act, and the fact that there is 2 
actual pay office or establishment in that sense in the province does not remové 
the obligation of the employer, even if his establishment is outside the prov 
ince, to make tax contributions or deductions, or to remit tax deductions. — 
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Mr. THoRSon: After all the Income Tax Act applies by its own terms to 


- the whole of Canada, and a rule which may be appropriate in that act does 
_ not necessarily remain appropriate for this act where what is involved is the 


ability to collect from the employer. 


Mr. Moreau: I was pointing out that the Quebec income tax act, does 
not apply to the employer who perhaps has his head Office, let us say, at To- 


_ ronto in the province of Ontario. It may be very difficult for the province to 


require him to remit tax deductions. But that does not mean that he is not liable 


_ for them, if they can catch him, so to speak; and action has been taken. The 


reason I raise this is that there is a possibility that some claim could be made 
for contributions, and that a province might claim that the percentage of con- 


resident in the province of Quebec, and that the contribution on the earnings 


they get from employers who have their establishment outside the province 
could be remitted to them under the Quebec plan. ; 


Mr. THORSON: So long as there is in the Quebec plan, a provision cor- 
responding to this, I cannot see any practical difficulty. But if there was not any 


_ Provision such as this included in the Quebec legislation, then there would be 


potential difficulty, and it might become necessary to reconsider this rule. 


| Mr. Moreau: I think that perhaps further elaboration of the particular 

establishment is required, because I think under the income tax law there is 
quite a difference from what I understand your answers to be, because an 
establishment is your place of business, and in Quebec, or under the federal 
Income Tax Act, there is a very broad definition for it indeed. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I was going to ask for the purpose of clarification, what is 
the position of Quebec members of The House of Commons? Do they come 
under the Canada plan or under the Quebec plan? 


Mr. THORSON: To the extent that they are employees, and they are defined 
here first of all as holders of an office. This bill treats them as being employees; 
it treats the crown in the right of Canada as being the employer. Since place 
of employment, in this case the capital, is Ottawa, it would be Ontario. There- 
fore, they would be covered under the terms of the Canada pension plan, as 
members of parliament. 


Mr. KNoWLEs: Mr. Francis wanted to know if the question of income was 


covered. 


; Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: On that point with respect to his indemnity, it is 
covered up to $5,000. Let us say that at the same time the man is an officer 


of a Quebec company with the head office, in Montreal, and again he has 
covered an income up to, say, the maximum. From whom does he claim the 


refund? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: Mr. Chairman, clause 40 provides for that. The bill does 
two things: first of all it defines, in clause 8(2), the share of the obligation 
of the Canada pension plan for part of the refund. Secondly, it provides, in 
clause 40, that in the case to which you refer there can be an agreement 
between the two jurisdictions on which one will pay the refund on behalf of 
both and claim the share of the refund that the other should have paid. We 
“are speaking in terms of a place at which he is resident on the last day of 
the year. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It is 20 minutes after five. I was wonder- 
ing how long you wish to sit? 
ei Mr. Montertu: I think contributions are a good subject with which we 
can start our next meeting. 
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“a Rie Rome NIT, ‘Marcoux: ci have one last question. What would happen i if iple 
were to change his employer in the same year and, if the" Be date nt 0 
r new employer was not situated in the same province? Let us say t hat his 

employer is located in Quebec and he worked for him for about five mon 
and then he moved to his new place of employment in Ontario. iH 


uf 
‘ “e Mr. Tuorson: For the first part of the year he would be paying his contri 
tions under the Quebec plan. For the second part of the year his contributions 
would be paid under the Canada pension plan. In those circumstances, at the 
end of the year there might be a situation where he was entitled to a refund, 
in which case the provisions of clause 40 would apply. 


Ne The CHarirMAN (Mr. Cameron): Gentlemen, we will adjourn, if that i is 
ms Wess agreeable. We will meet tomorrow afternoon in this same room at 3.45 p. m. 
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APPENDIX B 


AUTOMATIC COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF PENSIONS IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


by Daniel S. Garig* 


Old-Age pensions are lifetime benefits computed according to a specific 
formula when originally awarded and not ordinarily recomputed during the 
life of the individual pensioner. Receipt of a specified amount is thus guar- 
anteed to pensioners as long as they live. The real value of the pensions, as 
reflected in the actual goods and services they enable their recipients to pur- 
chase, is, however, subject to change. If the price level rises after pensions are 
awarded, their real value inevitably shrinks. Whatever degree of adequacy 
they possessed at the time of their award is thus diminished; if the rise in liv- 
ing costs persists, the adequacy of the pensions on which large numbers of per- 
sons must live is progressively and eventually seriously undermined. 

The impact of inflation upon the adequacy of existing benefits is a problem 
in all countries that provide old-age pensions under their social security pro- 
grams. There are nearly 55 countries that now pay such pensions either through 


€nacted in the social security field since 1946 has consisted, in fact, of changes 
bn pension rates made necessary by the persistent rise in prices. 


without legislative action, whenever a sufficient change occurs in the relevant 
index. It is this type of procedure that is characterized as the “automatic” 
adjustment of pensions. 


SUMMARY 


* Division of Program Research, Office of the Commissioner. 
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ae ah ey Myriad ole 
wie the fifties witnessed the addition of six more nations to the list of those 
such legislation: Belgium, Chile, Finland, Israel, the Netherlands, and S\ 
- -‘It will be noted that four of them are Scandinavian countries, which hav 
taken somewhat of a lead in this field. Of the others, all but Israel and o) i 
are also located in Western Europe. Israel is currently the only non-European 
ie country in the group. Chilean legislation providing for automatic adjustme ts 
hon was suspended in 1957 because of the extreme inflation there, but its provisions — 
are included in the analysis. vi 
ae -- Three of the countries with automatic adjustment legislation provide for | 
Ho. special cost-of-living supplements to old-age pensions. Only the supplements, — 
which are computed separately from the basic pension but are payable along 
 -with it, vary with changes in the official index. The remaining countries, in — 
contrast, make the adjustment in the old-age benefit itself. » 
"There is some significant variation in the type of index specified by the | 
laws of the various countries as the basis for pension adjustments. This varia- — 
tion is without doubt a reflection in part of certain differences in policy regard- — 
inn ing the types of economic change that should justify a change in pension — 
amounts. It may also be the result in part of technical differences in the sta-_ 
‘tistical series available for use as an index. ee 
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_-~-——s«* Four of the nations providing automatic adjustments link changes in pen-_ 
ane sion rates to changes in some kind of price index. This is a retail price index 
Pda two countries, the “national price index” in another, and the ‘“‘pension price 
- index” in a fourth. Two countries tie pension changes to the movement of what 
Seay, are called cost-of-living indexes. Three countries have used a considerably dif- 
ferent procedure, basing their adjustments exclusively on some type of wage 
index. There are important differences, however, in the kind of index used. One 
yy country uses as an index the annual average taxable wages of insured persons, — 
as calculated from contributions collected. In another country the index is the 
average of the wages from which the pensions newly awarded in each year 
have been computed. The third uses the weighted average index of the hourly 
wages of adult workers. Changes in these wage indexes naturally parallel to- 
some extent changes in prices—especially where there is a substantial degree 
of governmental wage control—but wage changes are also, of course, influenced 
by factors other than price changes. | ie: 
The frequency of adjustments possible under the various laws, as well as 
the minimum change in the base index that will produce a change in pension 
amounts, also differs from country to country. Pension rates undergo altera- 
_ tion in some of the countries whenever a change of at least a specified minimum 
percentage occurs in the index used. In these countries the indexes are gen- 
erally prepared and published monthly, and it is therefore possible for pension 
changes to be made monthly, provided that the index shows an increase or 
decrease of at least the specified number of points. Of the remaining countries, 
one provides for quarterly adjustments, two for the possibility of adjustments 
at 6-month intervals, and two for annual adjustments. In general, the countries 
that employ a wage index provide for less frequent adjustments than tho se 
using a price index. a 
A few of the laws require pension amounts to be altered whenever there 

is any change in the relevant index, or a change of at least 1 point. The othe 
specify somewhat larger changes—2 percent, 24 percent, 3 percent, 5 percent, 
10 percent, and 15 percent. It is either stated expressly or is virtually implicit in 
. nearly all the laws that pensions will be reduced if the relevant index decli : 
ag well as increased when it rises. (oa 
The laws are also usually explicit about the period of time, if any, that 
to elapse between a change in the base index and the effective date of the per 
sion changes. The size of this lag is perhaps determined mainly by techn ice 
administrative and statistical considerations in each individual nation, but 
ges 
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- some countries other factors may have entered into the time interval prescribed. 
_ The interval most commonly specified is 3 months, but in some countries it is 
i as brief as 1 month. Where adjustments may be made only half yearly or an- 
- nually, it is, of course, theoretically possible for 5-11 months to elapse between 
a change in the index of the required number of points and a modification of 
- the pension rates. | 
So far as the financing of automatic pension increases is concerned, the 
_ cost is generally met out of ordinary program revenues rather than from special 
a sources. Such ordinary revenues include contributions of insured persons in all 
oH countries, employer contributions in most of them, and Government contribu- 
® tions in a majority. Contributions of insured persons and employers in nearly 
% all the countries concerned are assessed as a percentage of wages, income, or 
_ payroll. Some rise in receipts from contributions thus tends to take place 
automatically if, as often happens, wages and payrolls move upward when 
prices increase. In certain countries moreover, the maximum on taxable pay- 
rolls is also linked to changes in the wage or price index and fluctuates with 
changes in that index. Under such an arrangement, some further increase in 
_ the income of the pension system may automatically occur simultaneously 
_ with an increase in pension amounts. 
The remaining revenues required for financing pension adjustments come | 
_ either from accumulated reserves or, in the last analysis, from specific increases 
voted by the legislative body in the contribution rates of insured persons, em- 
ployers, or the Government. In a few countries, especially the Scandinavian 
countries, where a large part of the cost of all old-age pensions is met out of. 
general Government revenues, the pension adjustments probably nearly always 
_ entail additional appropriations by the Government after they are put into effect. 
The remainder of this article reviews the automatic adjustment provisions — 
_ operative in individual countries. The countries are considered in the chronolo- 
_ gical order in which they adopted the automatic device. The discussion deals 
_ almost entirely with old-age pension provisions, though much the same problems 
_ exist and the same procedures are used for other long-term benefits, such as 
invalidity and survivor pensions. The discussion also deals only with the adjust- 
_ ment of pensions after their award. It does not enter into the equally large and 
_ complex problem of benefit formulas relating newly awarded pensions to cur- 
_fent price or income levels when, in the coverage and contribution periods 
_ during which rights to such pensions were built up, price or income levels had 
_ been much lower. 


_ Denmark — 
: The earliest inclusion of an automatic adjustment provision in a general 
social security law appears to have been in Denmark. An amendment of its 
_ pension law in 1922 linked general pensions to changes in the salaries of 
_ Government employees. Annual pensions were to be raised by 12 crowns! for 
a couple and 6 crowns for a single pensioner for each annual cost-of-living 
_ increase of 54 crowns received by Government employees. Such adjustments in 
_ pension rates were made semiannually. 
_ This early provision for adjustment of pensions was repealed in 1927, to be 
Subsequently reinstated in different form in the Danish national insurance act 
_ of 1933. The 1933 law contained a provision requiring old-age pensions, as well 
q as other types of social security benefits, to vary automatically with changes in 
i - national price index. This provision has remained in operation without any 
fundamental modification down to the present time. 
A “national pension” is now payable in Denmark to every aged citizen, 
wi out regard to contributions paid in the past. The basic amounts of such 


Pay. 


ane One crown now equals $0.145, but a different ratio existed in 1922. 
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pensions are different for single persons and couples ane. aor resident 
Copenhagen, of towns, and of rural areas; the amount is reduced, however, 
pensioners have other income above specified exemptions. Supplements a 
also payable if the pensioner has a nonpensioned spouse or children, as we 
for advanced old age and deferral of pensions. A minimum pension is provid 
for all aged citizens otherwise disqualified by the income test; it is equal 
to 6 percent for single persons and 9 percent for aged couples of the current 
average gross income of breadwinners, as last calculated by the national statis- ~ 
tical department. ¥ 
The existing legislation also provides that, whenever the price index | 
published by the national statistical department for the months of January or | 
July rises or falls by 1 percent from the index for January 1956 (which stood 
then at 410, with July 1914 as 100), each national old-age pension being paid, 
as well as supplements and applicable income limits, shall be automatically in-_ 
creased or reduced by 1 percent. For every additional 2 percent change in~ 
the index, pensions are increased or reduced by an additional 2 percent. The 
resulting amount in rounded to the nearest multiple of 12 crowns. The Ministry 
of Social Affairs is required to publish changes in pension rates resulting from 
the January index number by March 10, and these changes are put into effect on 
April 1. Changes occasioned by the July index must be published by September 
10 and are put into force on October 1. 3 
The price index used is an index of retail prices that reflects the cost of 
living of a typical wage-earning family. This index is compiled by the statistical 
department four times a year on the basis of data collected on such items as 
the prices of goods and services, tax rates, and contributions in January, April, 
July and October. q 
The changes in this price index and in the basic amounts of the national 
pension that have occurred in the postwar period are summarized in table 1. 
The national pension (excluding supplements) for a single aged person living in 
Copenhagen rose from 2,388 crowns to 3,660 crowns between April 1946 and 
April 1959, while in rural areas it rose from 2,100 crowns to 3,216. The rise in 
the pension of an aged couple was from 3,600 crowns to 5,520 in Copenhage a 
and from 3,132 crowns to 4,800 in rural areas. a 


TABLE 1—-INDEXES OF PRICES AND OF BASIC NATIONAL PENSIONS 
IN DENMARK, 1946-59 


Price Index ; Index of basic 
Month (July 1914-100) Month of change pension amo nt 
wu 
Theta 290 ‘Ayipil 1046 0pt eon as Cee ee aa 100 
Piney tOAT. ao. epee e sd 292 April 1947) jee eee cee eae 103 
USS Ee 300 ‘April dg4g 2) 66 he's eee ees 105 
eS 060 ht 315 Apuilt 50a Riot ck tn tee ee 108 
SUE 323 Ceo her 1050.4... eee tae 1 
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The size of the minimum pensions also changes automatically whenever 
there is a change in the average income of breadwinners—the basis on which 
such pensions are computed. Such adjustments may take place on April 1 or 
October 1, whenever a change of sufficient magnitude occurs. They are rounded 
to the nearest multiples of 12 crowns for single pensioners and 60 crowns for 
aged couples. At the end of 1959, minimum pensions amounted to 756 crowns 
a year for single persons and 1,140 crowns for aged couples. 

About 85 percent of the cost of national pensions in Denmark is met from 
general Government revenues. The remaining cost is financed through a special 
1-percent tax on personal net income that is collected with the regular income 
tax. 


Iceland 


The social security act adopted in 1946 provided flat non-wage-related 
pensions, payable to all citizens at age 67, that differed only with the pensioner’s 
marital status and his place of residence (town or country). These pensions 
were reduced by one-half of any other income in excess of the pension. The 
1946 law also provided that there should be paid, in addition to the basic 
pension, a cost-of-living increment related to the price index. Surcharges 
varying with the average price index for the preceding year were also to be 
collected along with regular contributions payable by insured persons, em- 
ployers, and the Government. Generally similar provisions were retained in 
new legislation enacted in 1956. 


TABLE 2—AVERAGE PRICE INDEX AND AMOUNT OF BASIC ANNUAL PENSION, 
COST-OF-LIVING INCREMENT, AND TOTAL PENSION IN ICELAND, 1947-591 


a ed 


Basie Cost of Total 

Period Average annual living annual 
. .rice Index pension increment pension 

Bemuars, 1947—June, 1949)... 2. ele 815 1,200 2,580 3,780 
me iot0-March 1950.) 2.0.0... eeeee es 315 1,320 2,838 4,158 
Mee kh Mel SO MR el Bk 1002 4,158 — ' 4,158 
Beryeton0-June 1950. 065.2). 220. cl 105 4,148 2,208 4,366 
July 1950-December 1950....................... 115 4,158 406 4,564 
CES OS A ile Spans ic» <i tas Nc. eile eae 131 4,080 1,265 5, 345 
Recep e tee Korbi Sy RAVE a ek le” ee eee 1482 4,080 1,989 6, 069 
rem Lee Pe pew metre, PAS yn ini or, Mike 1573 4,080 2,336 6,416 
UIE Ss Gt pt OG oO a 158 1/12 4,284 2,488 6,772 
te 1 PARE Bale Wa PY AbN eR 1623 4,284 2,667 6,951 
ULES oe Je Caen eee Ae Se ae OM ere Lr eyw el Wd 4,680 DOW 8,217 
OEY 5 SEN ART IE Dae SO ean tA et aoe 180 2/3 4,680 B01 8,455 
memaey 1958-May 1958... 183 4,680 3, 884 8,564 
Mas Auensty 958.60. 183 4,914 4,079 8, 993 
September 1958—February 1959................. 190 2/3 5,381 4,879 10, 260 
March 1959-October 1959....................... 1002 9,055 — 9,955 


1 Amount for a single aged person living in a town. One crown equals $0.04. 
2 New index introduced. Index before 1950 revision was 315; before 1959 revision it was 185. 


All wages and salaries in Iceland, as well as the net income of farmers, 
are adjusted quarterly, whenever there is a change in the index of prices for 
Consumer goods and services. The same index is used for computing the cost- 
of-living increments to old-age pensions, and the same procedure is applied. 

When old-age pensions first became payable in 1947, the price index stood 
at 315 and the cost-of-living increment was 2.15 times larger than the basic 

Pension itself. A revised price index was developed in 1950, with March 1950 
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i ing adjustments. By the end of 1958 the 1950 index had again risen, tc 
190 points, and the cost-of-living increment to old-age pensions rose 


1 


: _ The basic pension was once again altered to absorb all preceding cost-of-1 
increments. The changes from 1947 to 1959 in the annual pension for a single 


price index was again revised in 1959, with a new base of March 1959 as 


iE e aged person living in a town are summarized in table 2. aM 
_——-—s-~ Pensions in Iceland are financed on a pay-as-you-go basis, and no sub- 
f stantial reserves have been accumulated. Contribution rates are fixed to 
achieve a balance of income and out-go for only 1 year at a time. Pension — 
increases resulting from a rise in the cost of living must thus be financed by 
é Sais concurrent increase in contributions. ee 
at , é os 


oy 4 vows 
Luxembourg 


thal ’ : as 
BB 9 A law of June 21, 1946, that reinstated social insurance legislation in — 
Peaeirect before the “occupation” provided at the same time for automatic ad-— 
. )) justment of the basic nongraduated portion of old-age pensions. Whenever 


the cost-of-living index then in use rose or fell 100 points from the level of 
1,500 points (with 1913-14 as 100), all basic pensions were to be automatically — 
--—s inereased or decreased in the same proportion—that is, by 2 percent. These 
adjustments were to become effective the first day of the month following the 
publication of the index number that occasioned the change. |” 
In May 1948, legislation was enacted that substantially revised the salary 
scale for Government employees. This legislation also provided that when- 
ever the cost of living, averaged over a 6-month period, rose or fell 5 percent 
in comparison with the level of January 1, 1948, the salaries as well as the 
pensions of Government employees were to be automatically raised or re- 
pa duced 5 percent. A law of April 10, 1951, subsequently provided that the 
game procedure would be followed in adjusting the pensions of private wa 
earners to cost-of-living changes occurring after January 1948. Similar pro- 
visions were adopted for pensions of private salaried employees and self- 
employed craftsmen in the same year and for self-employed farmers in 1956. 
The new cost-of-living index employed in the automatic adjustment of 
pensions is prepared by the statistics office of Luxembourg and uses January 1, 
1948, as its base. It reflects the average annual consumption pattern of 4-adu i 
families and includes food, clothing, heating and electricity, and miscellaneous 

i components. It is computed from price quotations secured monthly in n 
_ localities. The index has risen 5 points on six separate occasions since January 
1948—in August and December 1949, March and July 1951, and January and 
October 1957. aa 
The Government meets the greater part of the expense resulting from 
the adjustment of pensions to the cost of living. It also pays about half the 
cost of basic pensions; employee and employer contributions cover the fre- 
maining cost of basic pensions, as well as the entire cost of the increments te 
pensions, which are graduated with wages. ah 
aa 


France 


Se 2 law adopted in August 1948 amended French postwar social insuranc 
' legislation for nonagricultural employees to provide for the adjustment 0! 


7 old-age pensions after they have been awarded. The adjustments authorized 
wat differ somewhat from those in most other countries, however, in that 
ioe.) are linked to changes in average covered wages rather than directly to c 
v i 4 _in prices. Specifically, the law requires the Minister of Labor and the WM 
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of Finance and Economie Affairs, after consulting the Superior Socia] Security 


‘ already being paid. It specifies that these adjustments shall be based on the 

ratio between the average covered wages of insured persons during the past 
year and those in the immediately preceding year, as calculated from total 

contributions collected and the total number of persons insured. 

Pensions have been increased almost annually, ordinarily as of April 1 of 

each year, as a result of these provisions. The percentage increases put into 

_ effect during the past 11 years are shown below. 


a 


Year 


3 Percent 
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There are no special financial arrangements for covering the cost of 
‘pension increases. The added expense that they occasion is met from the 
regular revenues of the social insurance program, which consist of an employee 
contribution of 6 percent of wages and an employer contribution of 10 percent 
of payroll for pension and sickness insurance combined. 


| Sweden 


u 


5 The system of universal national pensions that was established in 1946 


Every Swedish citizen receives a national pension at age 67, without 
regard to any past contributions. Before 1956, this pension was fixed at 1,000 
crowns a year for single persons and 1,600 crowns for aged couples.’ The 1950 
legislation provided that, for each quarterly change of 5 points in the “pension 
price index,” one 5-percent cost-of-living increment would be added too 
subtracted from the basic pension. Each increment thus amounted to 50 crowns 
a year for single persons and 80 crowns for aged couples. 

The first of these quarterly increments became payable in November 1950 
when the pension price index (with June 1946 as 100) reached 108. Three more 
‘increments were added in May 1951, when the index jumped to 122. Others went 
into effect in August 1951 (index, 127), November 1951 (index, 130), May 1952 
(index, 135), and August 1954 (index, 140). The index did not go above 144 
during 1955, so that a total of eight increments continued to be paid throughout 
that year, equal to 40 percent of the basic pension. 

__ The amendments that took effect at the start of 1956 raised basic national 
Pensions to 1,700 crowns and 2,720 crowns a year, retained the 50- and 80- 
crown increments but provided for their payment or deduction for any monthly 
‘change of 3 points in the pension price index, and shifted the base of the index 
| fom June 1946 to December 1951. The latter month was selected as the base 


+ One crown equals $0.193. 
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for technical reasons. It was desired to retain the same increment amounts 
used previously, since the complex punchcard machinery used in administering 
pension payments was keyed to it. Payment of increments was therefore mad i 
contingent on only a 3-point change in the pension price index, and a base for — 
computing it had to be found that would keep increment payments on a level — 
that, in relation to the new basic amounts, would correspond to the previous 
ratio. December 1951 was found suitable for this purpose. . 
Three 3-percent increments to the new basic pension amounts were im- — 
mediately payable in January 1956, since the index with its later base then — 
stood at 110. Additional increments became payable in May 1956 (index, 112), — 
February 1957 (index, 115), October 1957 (index, 118), April 1958 (index, 121), © 
and, most recently, July 1958 (index, 124). By January 1960 the index had — 
risen only to 125. Thus, a total of eight increments are payable at present, , 
amounting to 400 crowns a year for single persons and 640 crowns for aged 4 
couples or about 24 percent of their basic pensions. During this period, two — 
“standard supplements” (reflecting the general rise in national income and — 
production) were also granted to all pensioners, amounting to 350 crowns a 


sle persons and 560 crowns for couples. The total pension thus 


year for sing 
currently payable to every aged person (excluding means-test housing supple- 


; 
i 

f 

ments and special disability supplements) is 2,450 crowns a year for single | 
persons and 3,920 crowns for couples. a 
The “pension price index” with which cost-of-living increments are linked 

is based essentially on changes since December 1951 in the Swedish general © 
consumer price index, but with a 3-month lag. The consumer price index, 
with 1949 as 100, is prepared monthly by the Social Welfare Board and s4 
based on prices of 177 goods and services collected in 70 localities. Compilation . 
of this index takes about a month, and the pension price index based on it — 
requires Government approval. Because of the time involved, the derived 
index computed on the basis of the consumer index for any given month is 
referred to as the “pension price index” for the month that follows 3 months 


later. 
About one-fifth of the cost of national pensions, including cost-of-living — 
increments, is financed from a special 4-percent earmarked pension tax on 
income, payable with his regular income tax by every citizen aged 18-66. The 
balance is financed almost entirely from general revenues, mainly by the 
National Government. There is no employer contribution. | 
A law adopted in May 1959 establishes a comprehensive new system of 
supplementary pensions in Sweden!. These will be payable in addition to uni-— 
versal flat national pensions and will be graduated according to the previou a 
earnings level of each worker and his years of coverage. This new syste rt 
is to be financed exclusively by employers (except for contributions on their 
own behalf by the self-employed). The minimum and maximum amounts of 
earnings considered for both contribution and benefit purposes, as well as wage 


credits recorded for each year, are to be adjusted automatically with changes 
in the pension price index. ( 


Chile 


The social insurance law for wage earners passed in July 1952 introduce 
a policy of automatic adjustment of outstanding pensions in Chile. Somewhat 
similar arrangements were embodied in the pension legislation for salaried 
employees and seamen adopted during the same year. These provisions operated 
for several years, but legislation for stabilizing prices and wages in 1957 
abolished the practice of making automatic adjustments. ‘ 
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The 1952 legislation had provided that, whenever the average wages on 
which the pensions of new beneficiaries were based rose in a year more than 
15 percent from the corresponding average for the year in which pensions were 
last adjusted, all existing pensions were to be adjusted by the same percentage 
increase on January 1 of the following year. Because of the sizeable increases 
in prices and wages taking place in Chile in recent years, the application of the 
automatic provision led to large adjustments. On J anuary 1, 1956, for example, 
all pensions were adjusted upward in conformity with the provision by 65.8 
percent. On January 1, 1957, they were increased by a further 63.6 percent. 

It was presumably the magnitude of these increases that eventually oc- 
casioned the suspension of the automatic provisions in Chile. After their 
suspension, however, several specific increases in pensions were voted by 
Congress in the effort to compensate pensioners for the continuing rise in living 
costs. 


Israel 


The national insurance law of 1953, which introduced contributory old- 

age and survivors insurance in Israel, established a system of flat-rate pensions. 
The basic old-age pension is fixed at 15 Israeli pounds a month for a single 
person; it is increased to £222 if the pensioner has one dependent, £284 if he 
has two, and £34 if he has three or more dependents.! There is added, how- 
ever, to the basic amount paid every pensioner a supplementary cost-of-living 
allowance. This allowance has become substantially larger than the basic pen- 
Sion itself. 
The amount of the cost-of-living allowance for pensioners varies auto- 
matically with changes in the cost-of-living index that is used for the payment 
of similar allowances to Government employees. Under the specific formula 
prescribed for computation of allowances for pensioners, the allowance is equal — 
to 1/100 of the product of the cost-of-living index and the relevant basic 
pension, minus the basic pension. 

Before 1959, changes in the cost-of-living allowance for Government 
employees were made semiannually whenever the cost-of-living index showed 
a change of 8 points or more. The index in use when old-age pensions first 
became payable in April 1957 had as its base September 1951 and it stood at 
249 when pensions were first paid. The initial supplements were thus 1.49 times 
the basic pension. The supplements were increased further in J uly 1957, when 
the index rose to 258, and again in July 1958, when it stood at 267. 

A new index was introduced for the cost-of-living allowances paid to 
Government employees on January 1, 1959. These allowances are now based 
on the retail price index published monthly by the central bureau of statistics 
(with January 1959 as 100), which reflects the retail prices of about 2,000 
items contained in the family budget of an average worker’s family of four 
persons. The allowances will change henceforth whenever the new index 
varies by at least 2 percent. The same procedures are followed with respect to 
cost-of-living supplements to old-age pensions. 

The cost of pension supplements is met from the erdinary revenues of the 
national insurance system. These revenues are derived from contributions by 
insured persons and employers and from interest on the invested reserve. 

| Contribution rates, it should be noted, are not on a flat-rate basis as are pen- 
/ sions, but instead are specified percentages of earnings and payrolls. A rise in 
the cost of living, if accompanied by a somewhat comparable rise in earnings 
_ and payrolls, may thus result in a concurrent increase in contribution income. 
‘Moreover, most of the reserves of the program are lent to the Israeli treasury; 


the Government has contracted to repay the amount borrowed, plus an amount 


1 The pound equals $0.555. 
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- The pension law for wage earners passed in May 1955 introduced i 
2 a: Belgium the practice of automatic adjustments of existing pensions to once 
changes. Similar provisions were included in the pension laws for salaried — 
Ph employees and self-employed persons enacted in July 1957 and June 1956 and 
also in the special pension programs for miners and seamen. The 1955 law — 
-_- required all pensions to be automatically increased or decreased by 5 percent 
ay if the retail price index rose to 440 points or fell below 400 points. Further 
_—s inereases or decreases of 5 percent were to be made whenever the index 
deviated by an additional 5 per cent from the figure taken as a basis for the 
-_ Jast previous adjustment. ss 
as - These provisions were amended on August 9, 1958, to tie the adjust- ; 
a) ments to a revised price index using a base of 1953 as 100. The amended leg- — 
-___ islation provides that pension amounts are to be increased by 5 percent when © 
Ber. the index first reaches 105, by a further 24 percent when it reaches 107.62, 
_ and by an additional 24 percent for each further 23 percent rise in the index. | 
Provision is similarly fate for reduction of all pensions if the index declines © 
23 percent from its previous level. Pension adjustments are made as of the 
first day of the second month following that in which the index reaches a 
specified level. 
Mais 3. The first automatic adjustment of pensions under the Belgian program 
Pi took effect on February 1, 1957, and consisted of a 5-percent increase. The : 
: s second increase, one of 24 per cent, occurred on September 1, 1958. The third 
ae and most recent increase, also of 23 percent, became effective on December 1, | 
a. 1959, and resulted from the fact that the retail price index for October 1959 
was 234 percent higher than the index on which the September 1958 adjustment 
had ae based. 


The price index now being used is based on the retail prices of 35 foods, 
25 nonfood products, and five services. It is derived from quotations secured Bi 
- from more than 3,500 stores in 62 localities throughout the country. Rents are 
not covered. : a, 


Pensions, including the increases resulting from price changes, are financed — 

from employee and employer contributions and an annual lump-sum Govern- 

_ ment subsidy paid according to a gradually rising scale. Employee and em-_ 
ployer contributions under the wage earners’ program have been payable at 
the rate of 44 percent of wages each. Since at least a part of wages in theg 
majority of Belgian industries are themselves linked to retail price changes 
some increase in contribution income tends to occur automatically with any yo 
rise in prices. The maximum on salaries applied in the computation of con- 
tributions under the salaried employees’ program also varies automaticall ie 
with changes in the retail price index. Finally, the law makes the scheduled — 
- Government subsidies to the program subject to adjustment to changes. in tr e 
retail price index in the same manner as pensions. 
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The next law to embody an atin principle was the ‘Netherlands 
general old- -age act of May 31, 1956, which set up a new program of non-wa 
ay related pensions payable to all aged residents. This act provides ats the 
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. Specified pension amounts shall, in principle, be increased or decreased auto- 
matically in proportion to any increase or decrease in the wage index. The 

vis 2 0: be . ° . . 
adjustment is not completely automatic, however, since some degree of admin- 


istrative discretion is allowed. 


_ Specifically, the rates of all existing as well as new pensions are to be 
i _altered whenever the wage index changes during a period of 6 consecutive 
. months by an average of at least 3 percent. Pension amounts are to be increased _ 
_ or decreased by the percentage difference between the current wage index 
and the earlier index, except that the new amounts are to be rounded to the 
next highest multiple of 6 guilders.* If a revision of pensions takes the form 
. of an increase, the revision takes effect on the first day of the month 
_ following the 6-month period in question. If a decrease is involved, it takes 
effect on either the same day or later, as determined by decree. 


be The law authorizes pension rates to be changed before a 6-month period 
_ has elapsed or before a 3-percent shift in the wage index occurs if there 
is a special reason for the change. It also provides that when an adjustment 
' of pensions would produce a change in the real net income of pensioners, 
_ and this change is not the same or approximately the same for the employed 
iz persons covered by the wage index, the revision may be canceled or modified 
4 in such a way as to moderate the change in the real net income of pensioners. 


The law itself stipulates that the index used for the purpose of pension 
_ adjustments shall be a weighted average index of the hourly wages of adult 
_ workers. The specific index currently used is a monthly index of the hourly 
*s wages of adult male manual employees in industry, transportation, and 
# - agriculture, as computed by. the central statistical office (with June 1947 as 
100). When this index was selected, it was believed to be the best and most 
comprehensive one available for the purpose. The intention is to develop 
eventually a new wage index that will be more suitable. 


The pension amounts specified in the original law were 804 guilders a 
year for a single person and 1,338 guilders for a married pensioner. These 
_ amounts were selected as of March 31, 1955, when the wage index stood at 
Mi 152. From that date to June 30, 1956, the index rose to 159, or 4.6 percent, 
so that when pensions first became payable at the start of 1957 they were 
' initially fixed at 846 guilders for a single person and 1,404 guilders for a 
_ couple. Since the index had risen further between June 30 and December ails 
_ 1956, to 162, however, pensions during the first half of 1957 were later raised 
retroactively to 858 and 1,428 guilders. 


r The wage index rose once again, from 162 to 174, during the first 6 
- months of 1957. A part of this rise, however, was the result of a compulsory 
tg wage index had risen 3.9 percent and stood at 188 for 6 consecutive months. 
‘ _ for the newly imposed old-age tax of 6.75 percent. For this reason, pension — 
rates were not adjusted by the full amount of the 7.4 percent increase in the 
_ wage index but instead were set at 876 and 1,452 guilders beginning July 1, 
a ne (1957. 
oe The wage index of August 31, 1957, registered a further substantial 
advance, to 181—again the result of a special circumstance. This was another 
- compulsory wage increase to compensate for a general rise in rents connected 
with the gradual unfreezing of postwar rent controls. Since it was found 
after investigation that the rent increases impinged more heavily on the 
_ budgets of aged persons than on those of wage earners generally, pension 
amounts were increased as of August 1, 1957, by proportionately more than 
_ the rise in the wage index—to 936 and 1,524 guilders. The next and most 
recent increase in pension amounts took effect November 1, 1958, after the 
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wage index had risen 3.9 percent and stood at 188 for 6 consecutive months. — f 
The current pension rates, fixed at that time, are 972 and 1,584 guilders ais 

rig ; ‘nee 
i The cost of old-age pensions in the Netherlands, including that of any. § aM 
increase resulting from changes in the wage index, is financed mainly from 
a special 6.75-percent personal old-age tax on the net taxable income of 
every resident. A ceiling is placed on the annual income on which the tax 
is payable, but the law provides for this maximum also to vary with changes 
in the wage index. Its level is to change automatically as of J anuary l ofvany 
year, whenever the wage index for the preceding July has varied by at least 
3 percent from the index on which the previous revision of the maximum had 
been based. 

The maximum on net income for purposes of the old-age tax was originally 
fxed in the law at 6,000 guilders a year, but, when the program actually 
started at the beginning of 1957, it became 6,900 guilders as a result of the 
rise in the wage index. It was raised again to 7,450 guilders on January 1, 
1959, because of the changes in the wage index occurring during 1958. No 
change has been made in the 6.75-percent contribution rate since the start 
of the program, despite several increases in pension rates. It appears, therefore, 
that the rise in contribution revenue resulting from a general increase in 
income as well as from the higher ceiling has in general been sufficient thus 
far to finance the higher costs occasioned by the pension adjustments. 


Finland 


At the same time that a new national pensions act was enacted in Finland 
in June 1956, a companion law was adopted that provided for linking both 
the universal basic pensions and supplementary assistance pensions included 
in the main law with changes in the cost of living. Under this law, pensions 
are increased or reduced to the extent to which the cost of living at the time 
of payment has risen or fallen in comparison with the cost of living at the 
time when the pension rates were last fixed. The same adjustment to cost-of- 
living changes is made in the income limits applied in determining elegibility 
for the assistance part of the pension. The above adjustments are now being 
made whenever a change of at least 10 percent occurs in the Finnish cost-of- 
living index. 


Other Countries 


There are some countries in which the social security legislation implies 
with varying degrees of explicitness that the rates of existing pensions and 
other social security benefits are to be modified when there is a change in 
economic conditions, although provision is not made for automatic changes 
in benefit rates. 

The British national insurance act of 1946, for example, requires the 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance to review benefit rates after 
each quinquennial actuarial report in relation to the current circumstances 
of insured persons. Consideration must be given, in particular, to expenditures 
required for the preservation of health and working capacity, to changes in © 
the circumstances of beneficiaries since the rates were last adjusted, and 
to the likelihood of future changes. A report must be submitted to Parliament 
on completion of the review. 

The social insurance law enacted in Greece in 1951 provides that, in 
the event of significant variation in the general cost-of-living index, all 
pensions being paid may be changed by a percentage decided upon by the 
governing body of the Social Insurance Institution. Its decision, however, is : 
subject to the approval of the Minister of Labor. . 
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Two 1957 laws effecting extensive changes in pension insurance for wage 


_ earners and salaried employees in the Federal Republic of Germany specify 


that, in the event of a change in the average earnings of insured workers 
(averaged over the first 3 of the last 4 calendar years), all existing pensions 
are to be adjusted “by the passage of a law.” Such statutory adjustment is 


_ to take into account, however, the development of the Nation’s economic 


7 


"4 


capacity and productivity and any change in the per capita income of the 
gainfully employed. The laws also require that reports be made to Parliament 
by September 30 of each year on the financial position of the two pension 
programs, the development of the Nation’s economic capacity and productivity, 
and changes in per capita income during the preceding calendar year. These 
reports are to be accompanied by the expert findings of a social advisory 
council, and by Government proposals for adjustment of outstanding pensions 
if considered desirable. The German laws leave to Parliament, nevertheless, 
the final decision as to whether or not existing pensions will be readjusted. 

It was found during 1958 that the average monthly wages of insured 
workers in Germany had risen from 379 marks during 1954-56 to 401 marks 
during 1955-57. As a consequence, the West German Parliament approved 
a 6.1-percent increase, effective January 1, 1959, in almost 7 million existing 
pensions. This was the first application of the adjustment provisions of the 
new legislation. 

The German pension programs are financed by tripartite contributions 
of insured persons, employers, and the Government. The maximum earnings 
on which employee and employer contributions are payable varies automa- 
tically with changes in average insured wages, since it is set by law at 
double such wages. The maximum thus rose from 760 marks a month in 
1958 to 802 marks in 1959. The law also provides that the size of the annual 
lump-sum Government contribution shall vary automatically with changes 
in average wages. 


Sources: Social Security Bulletin, March 1960, Volume 23, Number 3, pp. 13-19 and 24. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, December 2, 1964. 
(6) 


ae The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on Canada Pension Plan met at 3:52 o’clock p.m. this day. The Joint Chairman © 
_ of the Senate section, Senator Fergusson, presided. 


Present: 


a Representing the Senate: Senators Blois, Croll, Denis, Fergusson, Teas 
4 McCutcheon, Smith (Queens- Shelburne), Stambaugh (8). 


i x 

i | Representing the House of Commons: Messrs. Aiken, Basford, Cameron 
(High Park), Cantelon, Chatterton, Francis, Gray, Knowles, Laverdiére, Lloyd, 

Ff | Macaluso, Marcoux, Monteith, Moreau, Manto: Perron, Rhéaume: scott (18). 


: 3 In attendance: Dr. it oseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare, and Messrs. 

Pi Thorson, Assistant Deputy Minister of Justice, Tom Kent, Policy Secretary, 
Prime veanieter? s Office, and D. Sheppard, Abi Gone Deputy Minister of National 
_ Revenue. 


The Joint Chairman opened the meeting. 
__-«‘The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-136. 


On motion of Senator Croll, seconded by Mr. Francis, 


e Resolved,—That the manuscript containing replies to some questions | 

raised during the morning session of December 1, 1964, of the Special Joint 

_ Committee on Canada Pension Plan be published as an appendix to today’s 
‘Minutes of Proceedings. (See Appendix “C’’). 


On motion of Mr. Rhéaume, seconded by Mr. Cantelon, 


a Resolved,—That the brief containing examples pertaining to Canada Pen- 
; sion Plan be distributed to members of this Committee, and also published as 
_ an appendix to today’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix 
4 PD’). 


o. ; The examination of the witnesses continuing, at 5:35 o’clock p.m. the 
Committee adjourned until 9:30 o’clock a.m. on Thursday, December 3, 1964. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


1 Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, 
_ printed in this issue, was recorded by an electronic recording apparatus, pur- 
— suant to a recommendation contained in the Seventh Report of. the Pa Cor 


ie lay 20, 1964. (This note applies to Issue No. ay 
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APPENDIX ’C” 


4 Replies to some Questions Raised During the Morning Session, December 1, 


of the Joint Committee on the Canada Pension Plan 


: 1. Question: What is the actuarial value of a pension of $104 a month 
at ages 65 and 70? 


Answer: Calculated on the basis of the mortality rates of the Canadian 

, Life Table, 1960-62, and interest at 4 per cent per annum, the value of a 

pension of $104 monthly from age 65 for life is $12,295 for men and $14,102 

for women. The corresponding value of a pension from age 70 for life is $10,241 
for men and $11,746 for women. 


2. Question: How does the United States Old Age, Survivors and Dis- 
ability Insurance program provide for adjustments of (a) the contributor’s 
_ earnings record, (‘) pensions already in pay? 


Answer: 


(a) 


(b) 


The provisions of the United States OASDI Act have been amended 
from time to time since it was first introduced in 1935. Amendments 
in 1950, 1954 and 1955 changed the benefit formula and the scope 
of coverage quite considerably. As a result of these changes it was 
found necessary to exclude from the calculation of average © 
earnings, the contributor’s earnings in the period 1936 to 1950; 
only his earnings after 1950 will be used, in most cases, in deter- 
mining the value of his pension. For this purpose, then, a contri- 
butor’s earnings record will be adjusted by excluding (i) earnings 
in the period 1936 to 1950, (ii) earnings in one’s five poorest years 
after 1950, (ili) earnings in any year during which the contributor 
was disabled. 


Minimum and maximum benefits and pensions already being paid 
are adjusted periodically by special acts of Congress. In 1950 the 
Congress voted substantial increases in benefits already in pay. They 
also voted increases in 1952, 1954 and 1958. In 1964 both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate voted for across the board in- 
creases in the benefits being paid to existing beneficiaries. The two 
houses were agreed on this point. There were other suggested pro- 
posals to amend the Social Security Act on which they were not in 
agreement. 

The minimum benefit was increased to $20 in 1950, $25 in 1952, 
$30 in 1954, $33 in 1958, and $40 in 1961. The maximum benefit 
was increased to $80 in 1950, $85 in 1952, $108.50 in 1954, and $127 
in 1958. The following table of average old age benefits in current 
payment status at the end of the year indicates the magnitude of 
the increases effected in 1950, 1952, 1954 and 1958. 
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3. Question: How does the British National Insurance program provide f 
adjustments of pensions already in pay? 


a oe Answer: The present National Insurance program commenced in July 194 18 


ARS Pemonnte of Pipes pensions are made periodically by Acts of Parliament. 
retirement pension for a single person was increased from £1 6s. to £1 
in September 1951. It was increased to £2 in April 1955. In January 1958 ib: 
Fy ie increased to £2 10s. In April 1961 it was increased to £2 17s. 6d. and in J 5 
--—-:1963 it was increased to £3 7s. 6d. At the same time there were increases ir 
- the supplement payable for a wife. 


faa The new British government has given notice that it intends to ask parlia 
ment to increase the rate for a single person to £4 a week. 


if 
4 


4. Question: What are the values for the cost of living, the level of wages s 
and the per capita Gross National Product since 1927? 


f 
+ i 


at, 
. DUCT, ¢ ; 
AGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES, CANADA, 1926 TO 1963 
Gross National Product Hise aioe 
at Market Prices Average 
Consumer. Weekly 
Current _ Price Index Wagesand 
Year Dollars Per Capita (1949=100) Salaries‘ ‘ 
$ millions $ 3 
1 LRT ERED FAR eae ARAL C4 Gen SAY NE BIN Oa AN 5,152 545 75.9 — 
os i, SI ES BNL AR AEE AO SEE aa St RA) 5,549 576 74.6 — 
BPR aera el ac eer a Me Par AA WUE MIE Cag ho nM Uy gar 6,046 615 75.0 a 
PEPE Poss aan, Weghictral | om vane Cul eae TRE 6,134 612 75.8 — 
6 ROSA SE ARCO PL Ia GA ie GR Danced yO MAIL AIND RRW ALISA 5,728 561 75.3 —- 
Me RRR Ler BUKIT. i duuiartea e wor gins VI uae, 4,699 453 67.9 — 
sh ola RNR ANA TE SNIERE Ss ed Aan EoD AM ROSH ET AUER 3,827 364 61.7 BA 0 ees 
NU OWED 4) ati ite MME: Henne OP RA os 3,510 330 58.8 a 
AS A OEE ERs cn SOU APR eo Anon Esl te 3, 984 371 59.6 =— Z 
0 RR SR TIGR ER Oe hips aaa OE RO Me 4,315 398 59.9 — 
ASHE REA SATCU ADE SE He Rs LO MINA 4,653 425 61.1 — 
8 AN = eee ES NELLIS AR Ra ao AO BL2De 476 63.0 _ 
£05 PANS SoS OEP E at TY POU ENE AMP NA) SIP RN ORO A 5,278 473 63.7 
ee Pen inte en ony rk tte CMA Gs chatty Os 5, 636 500 63,2 23.44 
Beets [et wth? da oie) aly elim! ig olay fe) het aa ag Oh a 6, 734 592 65.7 24.94 
Rea ce OL Kam iy i i fy 8,328 724 69.6 26.65. 
oa sn SAAS SAIS IR nea ea eey sa cue ERATE ar KTR 10,327 886 72.9 28.62. 
ty, Bic ae EARL chine ToS We Se EU ELL RN ORD 11,088 940 74.2 30.79 
OFT OAC ORS ALS Ae g Aa MRC NAST AR 11,850 992 74.6 SkGo 7a 
Bo Jol SOROS A Ve Ea aN ME A SHEL EAS PL ag 11,835 980 75.0 32.04 
Ss She RRR ao EDEN Donel taal ae aT Neve a 11,850 964 77.5 32.48 
2 ARTS TCA RI eT ae NA ay 13,165 1,049 84.8 36.19 
Ee SORE TERS ee ed cian ast a athe ais MEN OCU tN me A 15,120 1,179 97.0 40.06 
BER PO ar EAE) aC SEAL ite) ead Ama cae ec ake ASM MURR RAN 16,343 1,215 100.0 42.96 
BS SES ER SEE IA gene SNE Sh NC 18, 006 Pale 102.9 45.08 
i i 
oie BESS Rca SAE AMIN GAME ERE COSTAE Cee RY Be 21,170 511 a i ee 50.04 08). 
als SG Mees ah Se MI TV gn Ne OAR 23,995 1,660 116.5 BA Aver tt 
cad SUS A ATO oO Ue REID REE Due LR DR AA ba 25,020 1,685 115.5 By May 
22401 8 gh OA RAD CTE ARERR ARG EGE of SINS MEM NE 24,871 1,627 116.2 59.04 — 
PT che ore VeVoe cine SI eds testo tect aI Ee MRAZ ITN 27. 1382 1,728 116.4 61.05. 
si a he Sols igen EAA CREE AL a ase Aas tO Oa a 30,585 1,902 118.1 64.44. . 
SUED Robie aU sheentiel We Mwy, Bac om sD RU MS ak 31,909 1,921 121.9 67.93 va 
oa ceo B ohhh tin SIRE RUERL IPAS Pn HIN i oe eae a Ag 32,894 1,926 125.1 TOL4B i ee) ’ 
1 ECTS eGR A Seat Sivek eRe eS 34,915 1,997 126.5 73.47. 
Le cS RES ERO Ti Rae ae cara A A RL 36, 287 2,031 _ 128.0 75.83 
BOM APIRU We reptg a nha Cgeear ers ng Coyne Maca cam ee Mal HES 37,391 2,050 129.2 TOLLE bh 
EEE ola cl. Lys ents aeutaltelta Gale alk 40,339 yay 130.7 80.55 | 
PIR cI Cis Std. eae neil RUmNey BNL Canted, 43,007 2,276 133.0 83.41 
2) Industrial composite. Excludes agriculture, fishing, trapping and domestic service. 
Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canadian Statistical Review, Historical Summary 1963, Tables 
eh i? 6, 22, and 31, and October, 1964; National atid Income and Expenditure, 1968. 
BE ronrch and Statistics Division, Ms 


3 December, 1964. 


| 5. Question: Do any of the private pension plans in Canada provide for 
the automatic adjustment of the past earnings of the employees they cover, . 
i in order to allow for increased wage levels and productivity? 


Answer: A pension plan which provides for the automatic adjustment of ‘ | 
ast earnings records does so in order to recognize that general wage levels 
thi oughout one’s lifetime will probably rise. If the kh congah of the pension is ite 


a 


pigered desirable. However, if ve er t of tle ae n i 
Wh A OES one’s earnings in the last year or last few years be: ore 
one’s years of best earnings, the need for any automatic adju ustm 

1 earnings records tends to disappear. i anaes 

EB In 1960 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics conducted a ‘survey of p 
__ pension plans in Canada. This survey did not seek to determine whether or t 
these pension plans contained escalation clauses. Therefore it cannot be stated 
| -- whether or not any of the plans with pensions based on career average earnin gS 
= provide for the automatic adjustment of these earnings. However, one of the 


questions asked in the survey concerned the type of benefit formula used. .: 
bi 4°) The following table indicates that about 49.8 per cent of employees i 
BY, pension plans were in plans in which the benefit was based upon either ie, 
‘tea employee’s final earnings, his average earnings over a designated number of 
: years immediately prior to retirement, or his average earnings Over a desig- 
Rice: er nated period of best earnings. 


a 4 ee ee 
y No. of Percent- Male Percent- Female Percent- Total Percent- 
By ich tao Type of Benefit Plans age Members age Members age Members age i 
“4 J PD mS a 2a MO Mae STG Sb a 
a - Unit benefit— 7 
“ Final earnings......... 28 0.3 10,126 0.7 667 0.2 10, 793 0.6 
A Average final earnings. 270 3.0 177,386 1251 106,334 26.6 283, 720 15,2 
~~ Average best earnings.. 117 18 521,195® 35.6 111,100 27.8 632,295 34.0 — 
: _ Careeraverageearnings 2,370 26.6 369, 220 25.3 99,027 24.8 468, 247 25:1 


- Money purchase......... 5,392 60.4 204,572 14.0 37,555 9.4 242,127 13.0 3 
Profit sharing pension... 211 2.4 19,287 1:3 4,329 121 598,616 1.3 y 
CPENNOGLO ihe. neh Li. ss - 121 1.4 16,154 te S670) oh ee 24,824 es 
Flat amount...... i Dre AIt 0A. 6.7, | 145,288 9:9 ~ 31,791 7.9 177,059 9.5 4 
MGEAIS os) 2 Ns. 8,920 100.0 1,463,208 100.0 399,473@ 100.0 1,862,681“ 100.0 


ey 


© JIncludes Federal Government employees covered under the Public Service Superannuation Act t 
- and members of the armed forces, covered under the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act. 


®) Includes 41,351 males (1,463,208-1,421,857) who are members of more than one plan. 
®) Includes 6,308 females (399,473-393,165) who are members of more than one plan. 


) Includes 47,659 members (1,862,681-1,815,022) who are members of more than one plan. ‘ 


ft 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Pension Plans, Non-Financial Statistics, 1960, Table 7. ; 

Bi 
. _ 6. Question: What are the current administrative costs of the Old Age 
ales Boe program, and what percentage are these of total expenditures a ef 
_ benefits? y 


\ 
aT 


: + Answer: In attempting to determine the administrative costs of the Ol of 
Age Security program, it should be remembered that Family Allowances, 
| Family Assistance to immigrant children, and Old Age Security pensions tS 
_ all part of the same administration. The total costs of administering these con 

_ bined programs in 1963-64 were: 4 
| Department of National Health and Welfare ......... . $3,006,698 
femeencear of the--Treasury :. 0 ioc) 0b oe .. 4,316,967 
Public Works "281,358 


ee 
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; “It is not Sadek to give the costs attributable separately to each of the 
hicce programs involved; however, if the total costs are apportioned according 
to the number of cheques issued, the following distribution results: 


The $1,981,601 administrative expenditures apportioned to Old Age Secur- 
_ ity amount to just over one-quarter (26 per cent) of the total administrative 
_ expenditures. When expressed as a percentage of total Old Age Security 
benefit expenditures in 1963-64 ($808,391,300), the administrative expendi- 
tures amounted to 0.25 per cent. Combined administrative expenditures for 
the three programs amounted to 0.56 per cent of the $1,347 million spent in 
benefits. 

It might be noted that Dr. Robert Clark, in his 1959 study of Economic 
Security for the Aged in the United States and Canada, faced this same 
problem. The following extract from his report, paragraphs 1003 to 1007, 
is relevant: 


a ame NO WanCest itn ne Bec eee fluke ye oy et es $5,595,372 

q CI MOH SGCUINTY sania ieee Sete paren We (Prue (ee de 1,981,601 
4 PUNE YN LAURIE me OTH Yn e UN sien ue eid late 18,050 
5 dg Ae ANA Wil ash MN oe gat AN MRD ae ped $7,605,023 
5 


1003. It is desirable, if possible, to attempt to separate the costs of 
administration of Old Age Security from those of Family Allowances. A 
first approximation is based upon the relative number of accounts. There 
are three Family Allowances accounts for every one account for Old 
Age Security. Thus about one quarter of the administrative costs or $1.8 
million could be assigned to Old Age Security for the year 1957-58. 


1004. The factor of one quarter may, however, be somewhat high 
because, while each Old Age Security account represents only one person, 
each Family Allowances account represents on the average about two 
and a half persons. 


1005. Costs of issuing the cheques are, of course, correlated with the 
number of accounts. On the other hand, administrative actions such as 
those required with respect to attainment of age sixteen, school attend- 
ance, support by parents, proof of age, and death, are related to each 
person and there are proportionately more people in the Family Allow- 
ance accounts. Most Old Age Security accounts are terminated by death 
and, as mentioned earlier, payment of the last cheque may be an ad- 
ministrative problem. Moreover, proof of age is a more difficult problem 
for old people than for children. 


1006. Recipients of Old Age Security Pensions constitute about one- 
eighth of the total number of persons covered by both Family Allowances 
and Old Age Security accounts. It would appear, therefore, that to take 
the administrative costs of Old Age Security as being one-quarter of the 
- combined costs is to use a figure that does not underestimate their value. 


ie 1007. Thus it seems reasonable to conclude that for the fiscal year 
; ended March 31, 1958, administrative expenses for Old Age Security 
oe amounted to about $1.8 million. This sum is approximately equal to 
2 two-fifths of one per cent of the total amount of pensions paid. 
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EVIDENCE 
WEDNESDAY, December 2, 1964. 


e The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): We have a quorum gentlemen. We 
a are to have Mr. Thorson again as witness. We shall ask him to continue, but 
_ before we do so, let me say that some of the questions asked are anewered by 
4 the department, and I have the copies in my hands. What would the committee 
_ like to have done with them? Do you wish to have them printed and circulated, 
r or do you want them added to the minutes? 

Hon. Mr. Cro: I move that they be appended to today’s proceedings. 

Mr. FRANCIS: I second the motion. 

Mr. MONTEITH: Will these appear at the first of today’s proceedings as 
answers to questions asked yesterday? 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): I presume this would be the case, 
or whatever the committee would like. 

Mr. MONTEITH: I am thinking of continuity. I am thinking of myself, but 
referring to questions which might have been asked yesterday and not answered; 
I think they might well appear at the first of today’s proceedings. | 
4 The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Is that agreeable to the committee? 
_ It has been moved by Senator Croll and seconded by Mr. Francis that the replies 

_ to some of the questions asked on December 1 be included in today’s minutes, 
and that they appear at the beginning of today’s report. Do you agree to this? 

Motion agreed to. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Are there enough copies to go around now? 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): No. I hope you will GHderS pind that 
_ these are not all the answers, but just those which they have been able to make 
_ ready for today. 
The Co-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): There are only two, Madam Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): The idea was that we should have 
a French translation. Now, Mr. Thorson. 


Dr. J. W. WILLARD (Deputy Minister, Department of Nationl Health and 
_ Welfare): I believe Mr. Sheppard has some answers to some questions asked 
_ yesterday. I wonder if before we proceed with further clauses of the bill, he 
might speak to them. 

a Hon. Mr. CRouu: We are not hearing you well back here. 

a Mr. D. H. SHEPPARD (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of National 
Revenue (Taxation) ): I have not prepared my replies in written form, so I 
; 4 shall just place them on the record orally. 

| The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Thank you. 


4 Mr. SHEPPARD: A question was asked yesterday about the number of con- 
_ tributors who would be entitled to a refund by reason of the fact that they 
f a earned more than $5,000 in a year, or in more than one year. The number that 
Ae we have estimated for this purpose is 253,433. 

a In giving this number I have to tell the committee that we have no break- 
down of the number of people who received income of over $5,000. We have 
ia Brad to make an estimate from the total number who have worked for more 
ay ‘than one employer. 
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It is only material if he does not report to work for any establishment. In the © 


_ although it may not be permanent. I wonder if Mr. Thorson wishes to add any-— 
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Rie hy en tesa 
Now with regard to another matter, I also wish to tell the co 
this time that there is another circumstance under which an employ 
entitled to receive a refund, and it refers to the situation where t 0€ 
earns under $5,000 and does not work for a full 12 months, by reason of whic 
he does not receive the full exemption. The number in this case is estimated at 
1,015,020, making an aggregate total of 1,268,453. That is the answer with | 
regard to that question. 
Now then, there was another question I was asked to comment upon yester- — 
day which had to do with the problem of substantial equipment in regard to © 
the definition found in subclause (4) of clause 4 of the bill. The term “sub- — 
stantial equipment” is found in income tax regulation No. 2600, and it has © 
to do with the definition of permanent establishment which has relevance to 4 
where the profits of a business are earned for provincial income tax purposes. ey : 
The words that are used here are, ‘“Where the individual uses substantial 
machinery or equipment in a particular place at any time in a taxation year, — 
he would be deemed to have a permanent establishment in that place.” This — 
particular provision has relevance only to the purpose for which it is placed in © 
the regulations, to determine what amount of abatement shall be given for — 
federal income tax. And conversely, what income is to be taxed by the province 
if the province adopts the same rule. For this purpose they all have done so, — 
and that is the main purpose for which it is applied. 


The words in subclause (4) of clause 4 refer to the establishment of the { 
employer. These words are not defined, therefore you have to refer to the © 
ordinary dictionary definitions of establishment. If I might use an illustration, 
I would take the case of a contractor. It is my opinion that if a contractor has a~ 
contract extending over a period of months, and he places a small office on the ~ 
contract site, where he places a supervisor, and where the employees report to — 
work, then that would be an establishment for this purpose. . 


The use of substantial equipment would not of itself imply there is an — 
establishment for the purpose of section 4 (4), but it is hard to conceive of “ 
having substantial equipment at a location without having some sort of estab- — 
lishment to look after it. q 


Hon. Mr. Crotu: Mr. Sheppard, let us suppose that one of the contracting ~ 
firms which is spread across the country, pays its employees from head office. — 
Do you draw a distinction between having a place where there is a supervisor — 
on the premises, and one where there is no one on the premises? I am thinking — 
of a large employer who pays his employees, let us say, from Toronto, while — 
the work is being done in the province of Quebec. Where do you draw the 

distinction? by 

Mr. SHEpparD: The primary words in this clause state that a person is — 
deemed to be employed in the province in which the establishment of the em- — 
ployer to which he reports for work is situated, so the place where he gets 
his remuneration is not material, if he does report to work at an establishment. 


; 


latter case it is considered that the remuneration is the determining factor. 
| Hon. Mr. Crotu: You say there must be something on the premises in the — 
way of an office. Is that the way you judge it? i 


Mr. SHEPPARD: I am only giving you an opinion on what I think the estab- 

lishment means. It must be some sort of a set-up, and the employee goes to 
that particular place and receives instructions. It has to be more than just 
a tractor running up and down the road. It has to have a degree of permanency, 


thing to it. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Does anyone else wish to ask Mr 
Sheppard about his presentation? If not, we shall ask Mr. Thorson to continue 
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Bs Mr. BasrorD: Under subclause (4), Iam curious about which province gets 
> the benefit of these contributions. 


| Mr. SHEPPARD: Madam Chairman, it is proposed to use the same rules which 
_ are here for that purpose; the rules which are incorporated here for the pur- 
pose of determining to which province you make the contributions apply for the 
same purpose. 

‘ The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Thank you. 


On Clause 5—“Minister” defined. 


Mr. D. S. THORSON (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Justice): 
Clause 5 is the first clause under part one of the bill dealing with contribu- 
tions, and is probably self-explanatory. By virtue of clause 94 of the bill, the 
Minister of National Revenue who is here defined as being the minister for 
all purposes under part I, is the minister responsible for the administration of 
part I of the bill. 

Turning to Division A, clause 6, subsection (1) of this bill defines what 
is meant by pensionable employment for the purposes of the act, and subsection 
(2) on the same page sets out what is meant by excepted employment. These 
definitions are of course important, because contributions are required from 
persons employed in pensionable employment and from their employers: 
whereas no contributions are required from persons in excepted employment. 

Pensionable employment must be employment in Canada except in the case 
of employment which may be included in pensionable employment by reason 
of regulations made under section 7. I might add that when a person is em- 
ployed in pensionable employment he need not be resident in Canada, however, 
in order to be required to contribute. The principal rule is that pensionable 
employment is employment in Canada that is not excepted employment, that 
does not come under subsection (2); while excepted employment is employ- 
ment which would be included in pensionable employment were it not ex- 
cluded from that category. 

The exclusion of various employments listed in subsection (2) is for the 
most part for legal or for administrative reasons. 

Madam Chairman, I am not sure how the committee might wish to proceed 
with these provisions. Do you want me to deal with them paragraph by para- 
graph, or would it be helpful to read them and then comment on them? 

Mr. MONTEITH: I would think Mr. Thorson should go through it paragraph 
by paragraph and if he has any expansion on each paragraph he could deal 
with it at that time. 

Mr. THORSON: The first category of excepted employment is employment 
in agricultural enterprises and certain related primary industries by an em- 
ployer who either pays his employee less than $250 a year in cash wages or 
employs his employee on terms providing for the payment of cash wages for 
a period less than 25 working days in any given year. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: May I just ask a question regarding cash remuneration? 
How about the perquisites which are provided in the case of forestry? Often 
the perquisites are greater than the cash remuneration. 

Mr. THoRSON: They would not be taken into account for the purposes of 
this particular rule. This only deals with cash remuneration. 

Mr. AIKEN: Is that applied throughout the bill in general? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: No, it is not, so that in some cases allowances for board 
and lodging, and so forth, could be included as wages to bring them within 
the $600 rule. 

4 Mr. THorson: That is correct. For the purposes of this particular exclusion 
_ what the bill deals with are the cash wages paid to the employee in a given 
q ‘year. 
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- general rule throughout the bill? BN x 
Mr. SHEPPARD: The purposes of this eee ule ater pe ‘Ss ict 
-First of all, it excludes the amount entirely, and once “having go 
amount, then the ordinary $600 rule applies for the total earning. Th € 
| “purpose of it was to avoid these marginal and primary cases having _to 
ee Rewith a lot of transient workers. Twenty-five working ut and Steg 
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rh picked for that particular purpose. 

“ ‘Hon. Mr. Croii: Could it have been $300 and 30 days? 

a _ -Mr. MonrerrH: You mean $10 and 30 days. | ¥ 

ay Mr. SHEPPARD: It amounts to 25 days at $10 a day. . ah a 
eh, Hon. Mr. Crouu: You said it was thought that that would be a reasonable _ 
way of approaching it. “ne 
ss Mr. THorson: I might add that under the United States law the cor- 
-_ responding figure is $150. Paragraph (b) excludes employment of a casual na- 
eit ture otherwise than for the purposes of the employer’s trade or business. Thus — 
oe pensionable employment does not include casual employees who do odd jobs, fo i 
roe example, around the home or elsewhere, so long as such jobs are not connected iy 
ry - with the employer’s trade or business. Let me give you an example ‘illustrating 
Na the latter qualification: if a person is employed to paint a room in his e - 
Aes _ ployer’s residence, that would not be pensionable employment, it would be 
a regarded as casual employment, but if he is employed to paint the business — 
Re. premises in which the employer carries on his business, that would be regarded - 
4 as being pensionable employment. Where such a person does the work on a 
ie contract basis as an independent contractor, he would, of course, be regarded 
as a self-employed person and would contribute as such under clause 10_ of 
<n the bill. v f 
wie Mr. CHATTERTON: May I ask a question about summer employment al 
_ students? I know they are required to pay their contribution, but will the © 
employer also be required to pay a contribution if the student works for four . 
) _ months in the summer? Re: 
i _ Mr. SHEPPARD: If the student is over 18 years of age he would be reqtiena 

* to pay. ‘ 
bie) Mr. CHATTERTON: The student will pay and so will his employer? Wi ‘ 
saa he claim a refund? ‘ 
el Mr. SHEPPARD: If he earns enough so that it would amount to- more th 


the exemption allowed for that particular period. 


‘Ags th Mr. FRANCIS: His refund will be calculated strictly on the same basis « 
by. that applied to any other employee? 


pe _ Mr, THORSON: Summer employment, merely because it is summer employ- 
Ks seen would not be regarded as being casual, although it might well be casual 
a aving regard to the particular kind of employment. Be | 
‘a tad) SAUL, CHATTERTON: The student who works every summer would pay ang 
so would his employer. Is that correct? met 
Mr. Tuorson: Yes. ; “a 
7 aie Mr. CHATTERTON: What about the refund since he is a student? a 


a re Mr. THoRSON: He will not receive a refund unless the total of his earni ns gS 
we is less than his basic exemption for the year. 
vs Hie 
7. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: May I add to that, he would also obtain a refund if t 


: contribution he paid was more than he shoul . 
Fh annual basis. should have paid calculated on 1 an 
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_ Mr. MonteITH: Would his exemption for the four months He $200 2 
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f “Mr. s eet an & That is Hehe for the purpose of the deduction. 
Mr. RHEAUME: If I understood that correctly, then psi ibgickowes students, all 


i a feateds pension plan. 


Mr. THORSON: Yes, if they are over 18 years of age and if they are 
engaged in employment that is not by its nature casual. There can of course 
be students who would have casual earnings. 


Mr. Moreau: In their total earnings were $600, although they earned at 
Pa rate of pay during their employed months which could put them in the 
4 _ plan, would they be able to claim a refund? 


Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

BW Mr. RHEAUME: They would need the refund. 

j Mr. CHATTERTON: But if they earned more than $600 in the summer 
months would that count as a year towards the average earnings? 

‘ Mr. THORSON: Yes, it would. 

4 Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: How many applications for refund a year is the 
- department receiving? 

is Mr. SHEPPARD: We read into the record an estimate of 253,000 of the 


a type you are asking about, with earning over $5,000, and 1 million * 15,000 
- with earning under $5,000 where they do not work the whole year, which 
” makes a total of 1,268,000. 

yh Mr. RHEAUME: Who is going to decide whether the employee is painting 


his employer’s residence or his place of business? How is this going to be 
decided? Painting a house could be casual employment and exempted, or it 
could be otherwise. Who is going to make these decisions? 


Mr. THorson: The basic obligation rests on the employer. It is for him 
to make the remissions required by the law. 


Mr. MonteItu: If you are hiring a painter as such, he is self-employed, 
as Mr. Sheppard pointed out, and consequently he is under contract and you 
do not deduct from him. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Were these 1,268,000 applications for refunds considered 
in the answer I got yesterday that administrative costs would be one tenth of 
one as cent? 


P. SHEPPARD: Yes. 


ae Mr. LANG: What would be the situation if I were regularly employed 
and I was also self-employed above the amount of the exemption. As self- 
employed I would be paying the full amount and I would also be paying my 
share or a portion equal to that of my employer. How would you deal with 
my refunds under those circumstances? 


ae, Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: He is thinking of Mr. Douglas Fisher. 


Mr. THorRSON: Self-employed earnings of a person are arrived at by a 
computation made at the close of the year. At that time a person who has been 
both employed and self-employed during the same year will be in a position 
to know what he has contributed as an employee, and that will go, in the 
first instance, towards determining the amount remaining if any, on which 
he would be entitled to make a contribution .as a self-employed person. He 
_ would first contribute as an employee, and then, only secondarily, would he 
be able to make up any difference at the higher rate as a self-employed 
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Ph Mr. MONTEITH: May I ask a supplementary question? I take it he would 
_ have to pay anything if as an employee had $79.20 deducted? Am I right? 


_ mer he is not required to contribute until the age of 25. & 
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Mr. SHEPPARD: That is right. ) Cae Rane ‘oe 
May I add to this? It would be the case so long as that a 
required to be deducted. By het, 


Mr. Luoyp: For the purpose of income tax a student or a person casu. 
employed would make a declaration that his earnings are not sufficient to 
warrant a tax deduction. Do you contemplate that technique in this system? dy 

Mr. SHEPPARD: I do not think we can say so categorically. Offhand I would 


be inclined to say no. 
Mr. Ltoyp: You are familiar with the matter? 
Mr. SHEPPARD: Yes, I am familiar with it, although the circumstances — 
are different. ms, - 
Mr. Lioyp: It would save you a lot of refunds. . A 
Mr. KNowLes: Madam Chairman, most of the questions, legitimately so, ‘ 
seem to be suggesting that there is some penalty on students who have to 
pay. I wonder if either of the witnesses could tell us of the advantages that 
might accrue. Let me put it this way: An 18 or 19 year old student who makes > 
over $600 a year I presume gets credit for that year while his time of " 
retirement is half a century away. What about the other benefits such as — 
in a case where he becomes disabled? In other words, is it an advantage to — 
a student to get a year’s credit? a 
Mr. THorson: On balance it is. The contributions paid in by a student — 
under those circumstances would of course be counted in arriving at a determi- — 
nation of whether or not the contributor had met the minimum qualifying 
period for all the supplementary benefits. 
Mr. KNowLEs: My question makes it obvious that it is not much help to 
him as far as the rate of his pension at the age of 65 is concerned, and ~ 
presumably he would do a lot better in later years. However, there is an 
advantage in terms of qualifying for the supplementary benefits. Is that 
correct? ia 
Mr. Muwro: It is not likely to be prejudicial because those years of no — 
income would be dropped out. 4 
Mr. THORSON: That is correct. i 
Mr. CHATTERTON: He is allowed a 10 per cent drop-out up to the age ofa 
65. If he takes his low income years while he is at university, he will almost © 
have had his 10 per cent drop-out. The only benefit to him is the supplementary 
benefit, as Mr. Stanley Knowles pointed out. Actually, I would say he is — 
penalized. 
Mr. THorson: There is another way of looking at it, I should think. If he 
earned nothing during those years, they would enter into the determination of 
his contributory period and would be recorded as years of zero earnings. 1S 
therefore do not think it can be said that those contributions penalize him. ‘ 
Mr. Gray: What you are saying is that once he passes the age of 18, 
whether he works or not, those years are included. Therefore, he is better off 
if he earns something than if he earns nothing. ; 3 


Mr. CANTELON: The most serious matter from his standpoint would be the > 
time when he really needs the money; and I am sure he would prefer not to — 
pay than to pay during that period of time. ‘a 


Mr. CHATTERTON: As I understand it, if he earns nothing during the sum-_ 


Mr. THorRSOoN: He is not required to pay at all until he becomes eligible. a 


Mr. CHATTERTON: So it is better for him to contribute if he earns $300 
in the year than not to contribute at all? Is that what I understand you to say? 
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Only if he does not earn $600 a year during the student years is he not required 
3 to pay anything at all until he is 25? 

g Mr. THORSON: Yes, but those years enter into the computation of the 
a pension ultimately payable to him. 

a Mr. CHATTERTON: I see. 

q Mr. THORSON: This is because his pensionable period commences on his 
18th birthday regardless of whether he is employed at the time. 

Mr. Gray: I understand that this would prevent an unfair disadvantage 
being placed on those who do not enter the labour market at age 18, and who 
continue in school. 

Mr. THORSON: Yes, or indeed any person who enters the labour market 
subsequent to his 18th birthday. 

Mr. Munro: I would like to direct my question to Mr. Sheppard. 

Let us assume that a student earns $800—or let us even use the figure 
of $900—in his off school period during the summer holidays and so on to 
earn money to go back to university. What would he be paying? Those would 
be his earnings during the year. What would be his contribution? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: It is 1.8 per cent of $300. 


Mr. MontTEeITH: No, he is only working on $200 exemption for three 
months. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: It is only $600 exemption. 

Mr. Munro: What is the amount we are talking about? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: $5.40 I believe. 

Mr. Munro: $5.40 is what we are talking about, for a year’s credit. 


Mr. Luioyp: The illustration gave you the figure of $900 for the total 
summer season. Let us assume that the student was being paid once a month. 
Would you not then deduct or allow for the exemption on a 12-month appor- 
tionment of the exemption? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: Initially when the employer is making a deduction he 
allows the exemption on the monthtly basis but at the end of the year when 
the employee claims a refund he would use the total exemption for the year. 


Mr. THorRSON: The point is that the employer at the commencement of the 
employment does not know how long the employee will remain in the employ- 
ment and therefore must work according to the table of deductions. 


Mr. KNOWLES: May I revert to the complimentary benefits to which we 
were referring a moment ago? If such a student were married and had two 
or three years of this kind of entitlement would he not begin to build up 

the possibility of entitlement for a widow’s pension or any of the other 
entitlements? 


Mr. THorRSON: Yes, he would. 


Paragraph (c): The third category of excepted employment is employ- 
ment as a teacher on exchange from a country other than Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Mr. Aiken. 


Mr. AIKEN: Madam Chairman, may I ask a question? Perhaps I am some- 
what anticipating, but this relates to this particular topic. 

Reading it along with clause 7(1) (a), which refers to employment outside 
_ Canada which may be included as pensionable employment, would it be 
nH anticipated that such employment might be employment of a Canadian teacher 
teaching outside Canada? Under clause 7(1)(a) would there be reciprocal 
arrangements with some other country for exchange teachers? 
— 21652—2 
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i ensuring that the proper contribution from the ens was” si ‘the 

Pw, Mr. ArKEN: Thank you. sy mt 
Brice: Mr. THorson: Paragraph (d) deals with the sited of a even 
his spouse. : : a 


Ui 


nt The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Mr. Chatterton. 
n i Mr. CHATTERTON: Madam Chairman, on that point if, let us say, the husband 
“fi has a business and the wife is employed in the business—not in the home ve 
Ase in the business—is she still excepted? | 
Mr. THorson: This depends on the way in which the usineee is estab 
lished. If for example he were carrying on a sole proprietorship and his wif e 
was therefore his employee directly, her employment would be excluded. If 
on the other hand the business carried on by the husband were an incorporated | 
business, then she would be regarded as being an employee of the conporatiy 
-and would qualify. f 
a Hon. Mr. CroLu: Suppose he employed seven people and one of them was 
his wife and they were unincorporated— “ 
Mr. THorRSOoN: In those circumstances she would not be eligible to be 
included in pensionable employment. a 
Hon. Mr. Crouu: The test, then, is incorporation? The mere incorporation. 

is the test? em, 
“thee Mr. Tuorson: That is not the test as such. The question is whether fa * 
husband employs her. In the case of the incorporated business the employer 
is not her husband but rather the company. 
ies Hon. Mr. Crouu: I appreciate what you are saying but it is not ver 
(is difficult to hurdle that. Suppose the ordinary employer, the ordinary business: 
-  -man—the average man—for all purposes incorporates; at that moment he cal a} 
4 employ his wife? iy, 
ae 


Mr. THorSON: The corporation can employ his wife. , 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: I appreciate that, yes. He incorporates and the corporation . 
| employs his wife. On the other hand, he is not incorporated and he employs 
_ many people and he employs his ite. and she is exempted under the Incon ne 


Be 


m2 Pax. Act. : 
ie Mr. THorson: Yes. The sole test is who is the employer. ; ¢ ; 
yee te Hon. Mr. CrRoL”: Why should we employ that test here rather than the e 


pa, real test of whether she wants to contribute? Why do we employ this pro- 
--~—~+Ahibitory test? 


* 


e Mr. THorRSON: Perhaps your question is directed to the substance of ti 
mine provision: itself. an 
wy | I think the short answer is that employment of a person by his or 
“OAS ade lends itself too readily to the reporting of fictitious income and to the 


___- resulting building up of pension benefits to which that person can fairly be 


‘ 

“ | regarded as not being entitled under the over-all scheme provided here. 

iy Because of the difficulty of ascertaining the real facts of these situations— 
a and there would be a great he 
Re caee nya great many such cases in all likelihood—the rule has had 
a 0 be developed that all employment of this nature should be excluded from 
ah yd pensionable employment. : 
~~ «ST submit this is an example of a rule of 
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Bea durctive necessity. xclusion dictated by reasons : 


. ; ‘The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Mr. Moreau. 
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ai, Mr. THorson: The employee of the partnership—perhaps I am venturing 
4 _ here into a field which Mr. Sheppard should be dealing with— is I believe the 
: ~ employee of all the partners— 


Mr. CHATTERTON: What about when the wife is a partner? 


Mr. THORSON: —and not the employee only of the spouse who happens to 
_ be a member of the partnership. 
Mr. Monte1tTH: But for tax purposes the same applies as in the corporation 
- about which we are talking with regard to the husband or the wife. For tax 
a purposes, as I recall, in a partnership only the spouse’s portion of the earnings 
; are charged back to him for tax purposes. So would that be the same in this 
~ case? 

The partnership is not recognized as a legal entity so I wonder just who is 
Va the employer. 
-. The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Mr. Munro. 


Mr. Munro: Madam Chairman, the only point I was going to bring out on 

this has been brought out by Senator Croll. It is not completely prohibitory 
as far as the wife is concerned because if it is a partnership and she has an in- 
terest in the business and it is established that she is a partner, she can con- 
_ tribute as a self-employed person along with her husband and no incorporation 
is necessary. 
Mr. Tuorson: Oh, indeed; I am speaking strictly of the situation in which 
the wife is an employee of the partnership. It is my impression that in those 
circumstances she is the employee of each of the partners individually and 
severally. 


Mr. MontTeEITH: And in proportion. 

x Mr. SHEPPARD: Under the Income Tax Act we have a specific rule, and it 
is as Mr. Monteith says. 

‘ Mr. Scott: I would like to get this clear. If two men are in a partnership 
and one of the men’s wives is employed, is she eligible to build up aia 
benefits as an employee? 


Mr. Tuorson: I probably should not be attempting to give a legal opinion 
_ in advance of the case, but it is my view tentatively—and purely my own per- 
- sonal view—that she would not be regarded as being the employee of the 
husband. 


Mr. Moreau: To complete the point, it is obvious then that the adminis- 
a - trative rule which you apply against the husband-wife relationship could be so 
, Bpeasily circumvented in the case of two-partners who both with their wives— 


. Mr. THorson: There is of course an inherent protection here that does not 
exist in the case where the wife is the employee only of the husband. After all, 
for the woman who is employed by the partnership, even a two-man partner- 
ship, that is a business decision that must be taken by both partners acting in 
concert. There is therefore a third party element that enters in here that does 
not enter into the situation where the husband alone is the employer of the wife. 


7 Mr. Monte1TH: May I ask Mr. Sheppard if I am right in this interpretation? 
A and B are partners. A has 60 per cent and B has 40 per cent. B’s wife 
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Mr. SHEPPARD: Forty per cent of the wife’s oarnives would nc 
for income tax purposes neither would it be Ba te in her incot ne 
purposes. oft ia. 

Mr. MontertH: Would the Department of National Revenue: nee ie 
collecting contributions assume the same law to apply and that 40 per cent o of 
her earnings would not be pensionable? i 

Mr. THorson: That might be the result as far as the base on which any 
contributions payable might be determined, but for the purposes of this ex-— 
clusion I do not think the same rule would hold. te 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Luoyp: I was going to deal with the same question as that which 
Mr. Monteith has been raising. 

Is it a fact—or let me make it an assertion and say that it is a fact ‘from _ 
the evidence given that the Department of National Revenue will be dealing 
with the collection of the contributions. Are you not attempting to avoid dupli- | 
cate administrative decisions and making this law parallel the income tax law? © 


Mr. THorson: Yes, we are. 
Mr. Luoyp: Therefore, Mr. Monteith’s observations are correct? q 
Mr. CHATTERTON: Does it say in the bill that the terms of the clause are in’ 
accordance with the Income Tax Act? 
Mr. THorSON: The computation of income, Madam Chairman, is in accord- — 
ance with the provisions of the Income Tax Act. That forms the basis on which > 
contributions are made. 4 


Mr. Luoyp: Employment by the spouse automatically raises these questidnaan 
of employment by a corporation and employment by a partnership and they © 
are all dealt with in the tax law, as Mr. Monteith was pointing out, and even > 
if you did not intend to do it one would ask the question, “Why would yous | 
not follow the standard established practices and procedures?” 


Mr. SHEPPARD: I would have thought the established practices and pro- 
cedures developed under the Income Tax Act would be followed in the case 
of a spouse who is employed by a partnership, one of whose members is her — 
husband, but in the case where the wife is employed solely by her husband 
she is not included in pensionable employment at all. - 


Mr. Luoyp: And the same applies, does it not, or do you know whether ; 
the same situation applies with respect to taxable income and the Income Tax | 
Act? . 

5 


Mr. RHEAUME: In the case of someone not satisfied with the determination 
made, would the witness tell us whether the recourse would be the same as it 
is in the appeals handled by clauses 83 to 88, inclusive; that is, the recourse 
would be to the minister, and so on. 


Mr. THorson: There also are provisions in part I of the bill dealing with © 
appeals; these provisions would govern. The provisions you mention are in 
part II. 

; 


Mr. RHEAUME: The appeal procedure would be to the minister? a 


Mr. THORSON: Clauses 28, 29 and 30 of the bill deal with appeals under 
part I of the bill. 


Mr. RHEAUME: If the person is unhappy with the exclusion or inci 
that person would appeal to the minister? ia 


Mr. THORSON: That is in the first instance, and if the person still is di is- 


satisfied with a decision on an appeal, there is a further appeal provided to ° 
pension appeals board. 5 


c 
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; Mr. RHEAUME: Have you any estimate of the volume this may involve 
initially? You had an estimate of the number of refunds you would expect, 
and I am wondering whether you have an estimate in this regard? 


a. Mr. SHEPPARD: We have not attempted to make that type of estimate. 
_ However, we can obtain some information on that. 


S Dr. WILLARD: I might point out that the unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion has a comparable provision under section 27(1) which provides excepted 
employment as employment where the person employed is the husband or wife 
of the employer, and that the United States legislation has a comparable pro- 
vision. As I recall our discussions on this matter, the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission has not had many appeals on this particular point, but we can 
obtain that information. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Do you wish that information 
obtained? 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: Yes. The difference here is that the chairman of the 
appeals board is in Ottawa. The Unemployment Insurance Commission has 
appeal boards all over the country which are available in every town, whereas 
these people have 90 days in which to send in their appeals. It is an entirely 
different matter; that is the point which is not covered. There is room for 
appeal, but it is not very easy for the man living in a small town out west. 

Mr. THORSON: You perhaps are referring to the somewhat different appeal 
procedure provided in part II of the bill. There, you will notice, there are three 
steps involved. In the first instance there is an appeal to the minister; in the 
second instance there is an appeal to what is called a review committee which 
would function locally, and in the third instance there is a final appeal to the 
pension appeals board. 

Under part I a person who is dissatisfied with the finding of the minister 
on an application for review would appeal directly to the pension appeals 
board. It is frankly thought there would be fewer appeals on matters relating 
to coverage, certainly after a plan has been functioning for some time, than 
there would be under part II. 

Paragraph (e) is a further exception: 


Emloyment of a member of a religious order who has taken a vow of 
perpetual poverty and whose remuneration is paid either directly or by 
him to the order. 


Mr. RHEAUME: That lets out members of parliament. 
Mr. THorRSON: Paragraph (f): 


Employment for which no cash remuneration is paid where the person 
employed is the child of, or is maintained by, the employer. 


This paragraph includes all employment of a child, or other person who is 
Maintained by, the employer, except to the extent that actual cash remuneration 
is paid to the employee. This would exclude from pensionable employment a 
child who may be over 18 years of age and receiving no present wages from 
his father, but who may be working under an arrangement whereby wages 
would be paid at a later time, for example when he marries. As another ex- 
ample, it would exclude a person acting as a housekeeper for her father in 
return for board and lodging. 


Mr. MonteEITtH: Any person over 18 years of age who is working for her 
father as a housekeeper would be excluded? 


z Mr. THoRSON: Yes, provided no cash wages are paid. 


“Bi. Mr. Gray: Is this similar to the provisions in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act? 


ear oh si = ae: Re 
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-———s-?>Dr, WiiLaRD: The Unemployment Insurance et a excepted en 


Ay under section 27(m), in the case of employment for ' which n 0. 
or other. pecuniary remuneration is paid, where the person er 


child of, or is maintained by, the employer. i | 
In addition I might mention that in the United States lesiclation they h 


some sections dealing with family employment which except services| ‘Pe rT 

formed by a spouse or a son and daughter under age 21. AiG, 
Mr. Scott: Does that mean that if a man employs his wife ae his child? 

the child is eligible but the wife is not? 

- -‘Mr. Tuorson: The child would have to be paid cash wages. 

me Mr. Scott: Yes, but if a man employed his wife and child and paid hed m - 

both cash wages, the child is eligible and the wife is not? . 


ie 
oe 


Mr. THoRSON: Yes. " 
Dr. WILLARD: The child would have to be over 18. ci: 
Mr. Knowies: If a man wishes to hire his wife he must do so at arm’s | ag 


length. 

Mr. THorSON: The child over 18 years of age may well be maintaining his : 

own family. 

Hon. Mr. Crotu: The girl who remains home to look after her father or ne 

mother, either for a year or for 20 years, in the end may wind up with nothing, — é 

not even a pension, even if she would have liked to contribute; these peony . 

are prohibited. i 

Mr. TuHorson: That is correct; she would not be regarded as being in. 

pensionable employment unless she in fact were paid in the form of cash 

remuneration. 

Hon. Mr. Crouu: When you say paid you mean paid within the concept of . 

the act? at 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. i f 

bt Dr. WILLARD: I may point out again that in order to operate this kind o of | 

| program you must have earnings. The contribution is based on the earnings, — 
so there must be actual earnings on which the amount of contribution can be 

determined. a 

Hon. Mr. Crow: In this case I am thinking of a person eager and willie to. 

pay the contributions, either the employee or employer, and this is probibiteaiy 

that is the effect of it. 

Dr. WILLARD: You could have a situation then where all non- -employed . 

people would contribute to the maximum and get the maximum benefit. If you 

compare that with the situation of people who have been earning, and who have 

been earning less than the maximum, you get into a very anomalous situatior 

7 _ This is the basic difficulty under the approach suggested. a . 

aoe Mr. Muwro: I think it should be kept in mind that the basic philosophy 

agit in this earnings related benefit, as I understand it, is that in a normal relation. 

ship where the husband is working and the wife is not all during their married 

life, it is hoped that the old age security which the husband will receive t 


r. _-_ — 
> - 


7 his retirement as of right becomes his earnings related pension here, on to at 
of which would be the ol 

ae u e old age security which the wife would receive as of 
Sse right, and both together would give what should be regarded as an adequate 


retirement pension. Whether we agree it is adequate or not, there actuall 
_ is very good reasoning behind this bill. therefore, that being taken into accoun ’ 
tir a do not think there should be any connotation of unfairness here to Be e 
a0 effect that a married woman who does not work is excluded. Te ‘a i 

ae 


Mr. Gray: I gather the senator was not speaking ab me 
Mh 4 but rather a daughter. p g about a married wor 
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2 ton: Mr. aatt he was icine shone a iat) who is working at home looking 
ster the family and who spends a lifetime there and for whom in the end 


a the erinlovce to contribute. their ae and they are excluded. 


Mr. Gray: Does the United States social security system do anything for 
_ that type of person? 
a Dr. WILLARD: No. The basis of the plan is that there should be earnings 
to which the contribution is geared. If there were two sisters, one who remained 
~ at home and one who went out to work, the one who went out to work and 
_ who received wages and income would contribute on whatever she earned; 
_ it might be $2,500, shall we say. The other remained at home and received no 
_ remuneration in the way of cash wages or earnings, and if she were given the 
option of contributing she would probably want to contribute at the maximum. 
How would you determine how much she should contribute under such a 
system? If she chose the maximum, then how does she compare to the sister 
who has gone out and who has real earnings which can be adjusted by an 
objective criterion. 
Hon. Mr. CrRoLL: The normal wages paid to a person doing similar work 
is the basis on which the contribution is made; that is easily ascertained. 


Mr. MONTEITH: All the parent need do is pay her that much. 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: It would be very nice if they would, but in far too many 
cases they do not. If this is a social matter, we should look into it. 


Mr. AIKEN: This very well might be the means of eliminating very many 
unpleasant situations. In a great many families where such a situation does 
occur, there is no contractual relationship between the father and the daughter 

because they never thought of entering into a contractual relationship. How- 
ever, here if the contribution to a pension plan becomes involved, it very well 
_ might result in money being paid and lawyers losing a lot of business. 

Dr. WILLARD: There is one other point. If, under these circumstances, the 
suggestion Senator Croll made were followed, then the comparison between. 
_ the two daughters and between the daughter who stays at home and the mother 

or the housewife who carries on in the home throughout the years looking 
after the family on the one hand and the husband who has no cash wages or 
_ remuneration on the other hand, obviously would come to the fore. You would 
_ have to deal with it in some manner. 
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i 
a Hon. Mr. Crouu: In parliament we often hear the members talking about it. 
zi They think that a farmer’s wife ought to be paid for her work on the farm. 


Mr. Moreau: We might include the wife of a husband who did not earn 
sufficient to pay under the pension plan, as against one who did; and if you 
allowed the wife, she would have just as much right under the plan as would 
the wife of a husband who did not earn $600, and who would not be in the 
% plan, while she would be. 


: Hon. Mr. CroLtu: Why not have as much coverage as possible with the least 
amount of exclusion? 
Lg Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: I suggest that the father pay his girl $700 a year 


and pay the gift tax. 
Hon. Mr. Crouu: I did not intend that this should apply to people like 


i Mr. TuHorson: It must be remembered that, and this is purely a lawyer's 
- observation... but there must first exist, before there can be any question of 
Beecusion or exclusion, the relationship of Ce and employee. In some 


is an agreement under clause 7 (1) (f). 
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The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Please continue. oe : 
Mr. THorson: The next category of excluded employn ent is « aploy 

as a member of the Canadian forces or as a member of the R.C. \ seer be 

the minister has dealt already with this particular exclusion. AU sis: ne t 

employment by Her Majesty in the right of a province or by an agent of H se 

Majesty in the right of a province. . ear 
The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): You have skipped paragraph (h).— 
Mr. THorson: I am sorry, the next is paragraph (h), employment in 

Canada by an employer who employs a person in Canada but under the terms 

of a reciprocal agreement between the government of Canada and that of — 

another country is exempt from liability to make the contributions imposed on 

the employer by this bill. B 
Mr. Francis: It hinges on a reciprocal agreement. 
Mr. THorRSON: Yes, it does. 

Hon. Mr. Crouu: Could you give us an example? | 
Mr. Gray: Would it include somebody working for a railway, such as | 
the New York Central? | 


Mr. SHEPPARD: It could. 4 
Hon. Mr. CrRoLu: What is a good example? ‘ 
Mr. SHEPPARD: It could apply to any kind of international organization — 
such as the air lines which have some employees here; I know that Air Canada ~ 
has employees in New York, and it could be applied to make a reciprocal ~ 
arrangement, that this would apply to the American air lines to cover their — 
employees under American social security. . 
Mr. THorSON: This provision would most frequently come into play in the ; 
area of transportation companies, such as air lines, shipping companies, and — 
so on. s 
ou 

Mr. KNOWLES: What about the case of foreign embassies in Canada em- 
ploying Canadians? a 
Mr. THorSON: There is a separate provision of the bill for that. 
Mr. MONTEITH: There has to be a reciprocal agreement before they are © 
exempt. q 


Mr. SHEPPARD: They are only included in pensionable employment if there 


-~ a 


q 
a 


if (1) The governor in council may make regulations for including 
in pensionable employment 7 
(a) any employment outside Canada or partly outside Canada, being © 


employment that would be pensionable employment if it were in 


Canada; 
hs 


Hon. Mr. Croutut: What page is that? 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): That is page 9. 
Mr. SHEPPARD: On page 9, paragraph (a) of clause 7 (1). 
It might be well to negotiate for uniform treatment. 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: I think this thing has enough burrs in it now without 
adding more. 7 


a 


Mr. RHEAUME: Do I understand that any person employed, let us say, by 
an Italian air line or by an air line of another country—I mean a Canadian 
employee working in Canada—is exempt from the provisions of this act, ors 


eee 


he included? — 


i 
a 


Mr. SHEPPARD: He is included unless there is an agreement to exclude 
him, or unless he is excluded under paragraph (a) of clause 7(2). = 
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Mr. THorsoNn: The next category is employment by Her Majesty in the 
ae right of a province, or by an agent of Her Majesty in the right of a province. 
| Mr: RHEAUME: Throughout this bill where you refer to the word “prov- 
ince’, do you include the territorial governments of the Yukon and the North- 
e west ‘Territories? 

A. ; 

= Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

“ z 

Mr. RHEAUME: It does not say so. 


Mr. THoRSON: You will be familiar with the fact that the Interpretation 
Act contains a definition of “province”, which includes territory. In this bill 
we have used the term “province” without further definition because of that 
provision of the Interpretation Act. I think in certain sections you will observe 
that the word province is especially defined as excluding either of the terri- 
tories. 


Mr. RHEAUME: In the definition it does not state that the province will 
include the territories. 


Mr. THorson: I think that is dealt with in section 30 of the Interpretation 
Act which is a general definition which extends to all statutes of Canada. 


Mr. AIKEN: I assume that the exclusion of provincial employees in this 
subsection should be read along with subsection 7(e) which permits an agree- 
ment to be made with any province to include their civil servants. 


Mr. THorson: That is correct. The exclusion is for obvious constitutional 
reasons. We cannot of course compel a provincial government as an employer 
to make the necessary employer’s contributions. However, should there be an 
agreement entered into between the government of a province and the govern- 
ment of Canada, then the provincial government employees would be included 
in pensionable employment. 


Mr. MontTeEITH: Let us suppose that Ontario comes into the scheme. Then 
would the Ontario hydro pension scheme continue unless there was a special 
agreement? 

Mr. THoRSON: Your example might be hypothetical because I believe now 
by recent legislation Ontario Hydro is not an agent of the crown in the right 
of Ontario. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Well, they do have a lot of employees in the Ontario Hydro. 


Mr. THorson: The ordinary provincial civil servant would not be covered 
by this legislation unless there were an agreement entered into between the 
respective governments. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Yes. 
Mr. RHEAUME: What about provincial crown corporations? 


Mr. THorson: That would depend on whether or not the provincial crown 
corporation is an agent of the crown. Ordinarily the statute establishing a 
crown corporation will specify whether or not it is an agent of the crown. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Is there any reason on the basis of a discussion with the 
provinces to believe that any province that intends to participate fully in the 
Canada pension plan as opposed to operating its own pension plan would not 
also follow through with an agreement to cover its own employees? 


Dr. WILLARD: The discussions we have had so far with provincial govern- 
ments would indicate that they are interested in bringing in provincial civil 
servants under the program. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Presumably where a province operates its own plan out 
of the Canada pension plan, however, the situation might be logical for it 
also not to participate. 


a en Dr. WILLARD: ‘That is saved Diseissions have beet n | 
: rovinces ona ‘technical level along the lines of how we are | 
ie Fhe federal civil service plan, and how they might work out ae 


i“ io “ments for provincial employees. eters nts 


i. 


Pike Mr. Marcovux: What about municipal employees? | an reas ah 
sm ‘Mr. Tuorson: They are not in this particular constitutional ‘position, so 

Sy _ presumably municipal employees would be covered by the Canada pension plar a 
that is, assuming the province in question does not have its own pension plan. | 


ae Mr. AIKEN: I noticed in a French report, although it may have been merely © 


b speculative, that if the province of Ontario, for example, decided not to come _ 
into the Canada pension plan but to run its own plan, all federal civil servants © 
would come under the provincal plan, and it might even be extended to the — 


. 


Mi ‘ province of Quebec where federal civil servants are employed, let us say, a 
in Hull. Would this in fact be the situation? 


AP 


cl Mr. THoRSON: Well, they would not aaa a. Were Ontario tou 


: establish its own plan, then Ontario civil servants would . . . I am sorry. Your 
question was whether? i e 
a Mr. AIKEN: Whether federal civil servants who would be classified as 
tay living in Ontario would come under the Ontario plan? a 


ig Mr. THorson: They would not automatically come under the Ontario plan. a 


x 

j - They would only come under the provisions of an Ontario plan if in fact there — 
were an agreement, and that agreement would only continue in force as onal 
at as the two plans remained comparable. | iin ‘ 
ie Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: Without any agreement, the province of Ontario: 4 
cannot collect as an employer. A 
wits Mr. THORSON: That is correct. , 

a Mr. AIKEN: That would reverse the situation under this subclause. cir 
Mr. THORSON: Yes. a 


ee Mr. CANTELON: Suppose the province of Saskatchewan make the employers’ — 
a contribution to the pension plan. I understand that the province would make ~ 
an arrangement for the integration of its plan. Am I right in that? a 


ar Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. In some of the discussions we have had with — 
cis provincial authorities they have also been interested in the question of integrat-— 

g teachers’ pensions. This has been particularly true where the provingel 
has been contributing to a provincial pension plan for teachers, or where itis 
guarantees the teachers’ pension fund. Discussions have been carried on wie 
aye number of provinces relating to teachers’ pensions. 


he Mr. THORSON: Paragraph (j) is similar in its approach to paragraph (i), 
and it deals with employment in Canada by the government of a country 
é other than Canada, or by international organization. In section 41, I believe it 
is, power is taken to define by regulation precisely what is meant by an inter- 
2 _ national organization for the purpose of this and related provisions of the bill. — 

‘The reasons here again are similar to those which pertain in the case of provin- — 
cial government employees, and it is a matter of jurisdiction. We appreciate — 
_ that Canada cannot by its legislation compel employers’ contributions from the : 
_ governments of foreign countries. 7 


ah Mr. AIkEN: May I ask concerning a Canadian, resident in Canada, but , 
employed in a foreign embassy, who is not included in any agreement. Is there 
any provisions for that person making contributions on a voluntary basis? 


; He could not be called self-employed, but is there any provision forms 
‘ie | voluntary contribution? ; 


_ Mr. THorson: In the absence of an a 
y agreement, the only way in whi 
ontributions could be made would be as a self- -employed ment a 
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se Mr. MONTEITH: Say a shan has been working at various subs and he comes 
a to 40 years of age. He is then hired as a chauffeur by a local embassy, and he 
is there for 10 years. He then goes back to some other employment. Are those 
bE 10 years taken out of his calculations when he comes to receive his pension? 
Mr. THorson: Not necessarily, because the bill contemplates that there 
may be agreements between the government of Canada and the government 
of the foreign country, so that the employee can be treated, for all purposes, 


as being in pensionable employment. 

4 Mr. MonTEITH: But there does have to be this agreement? 

ts Mr. KNOWLES: Madam Chairman, Mr. Thorson may have answered the 
_ question in my mind, but if not, could he answer it now? Did you say that 


international organizations are defined somewhere for the purposes of this act? 

Mr. THORSON: Power is taken in section 41 of the bill which authorizes the 
making of regulations to define that particular expression, as well as a number 
of other expressions contained in this clause. 

Mr. KNOWLES: My concern, of course, is what you have in mind. This 
country is full of international organizations. I presume you mean bodies like 
ILO and WHO, and so on? 

: Mr. THorson: Yes, international organizations that are governmental in 
* character. 
Gi 
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Mr. KNOWLES: But not international unions, corporations or church asso- 


" ciations? 

a Mr. THorson: I do not think that those were contemplated in the act. 
a Mr. KNow.LeEs: What about the national hockey league? 

- Mr. THorson: I do not think it would be regarded as an international 
‘a organization within the meaning of this act. 

7 Finally, subparagraph (k) completes the listing of excepted employment. 
> It refers to any employment that is excepted from pensionable Sp louane 


a by a regulation made under the following clause, clause 7. 


On Clause May ae ere respecting employment to be included in pen- 
 sionable employment. 


a Mr. THORSON: With reference to clause 7, it may be desirable from time 

_ to time to extend compulsory coverage under the act to categories of employ- 

- ment that, at the outset, are excluded from such coverage. With this in mind, 

_subclause 1 of clause 7 authorizes the governor in council to make regulations 

to include certain additional categories of employment in pensionable em- 
_ ployment in the terms set out in subsection 1. 

From the experience of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
sk, from the experience of the taxation division of the Department of National 
Revenue it appears there are certain kinds of activities that are really on the 
; q borderline between employment by an employer and self-employment. The 
_ problem is seen, for example, in the case of musicians and in the case of 
_ entertainers of various kinds, as well as in the case of certain salesmen and 
agents who receive part or all of their remuneration by way of commissions. 
_ As the distinction between employment and self-employment is an im- 
portant one under the act, it was thought desirable that there should be power 
to Include a given activity in pensionable employment where it is reasonable 
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that the activity should be dealt with as employment. This clause we ul 
it possible, in such a situation, to carry out the objects of the act an | te 
that all persons engaged in a particular form of activity may partic pate n 
the same basis. aT oat 
It was also thought desirable that the governor in council should have 


power to make regulations by which, in certain specified circumstances, par- 
ticular activities might be excluded from pensionable employment. This is — 
dealt with in subclause 2 of clause 7. For example, employment of a person — 
by an employer outside Canada may be excluded from pensionable employment ~ 
by a regulation made under clause 7 if the employer has not made satisfactory f, 
arrangements for the payment of contributions required by the act in respect 
of his employees. 
There will be also be unforeseen cases which will arise from time to time | 
in relation to particular individuals and classes of individuals. It was therefore 
thought desirable that the power which is given by clause 7 should be broad ~ 
enough to enable such persons, or categories of persons, to be dealt with ina — 
manner that would best reflect the general aims and objects of the plan, and 
to enable iniquities and hardships to be eliminated or at least ameliorated. 
Subparagraph 3 of this same clause has been drafted for the purpose I 
have described, and it provides for the making of whatever regulations may 
be necessary in order to give effect to the specific regulations that are au- 
thorized by subparagraphs 1 and 2. | 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHEeon: You can shorten the whole thing by just saying — 
that the governor in council may make any regulations he wants. . 
Mr. THorson: I am not sure that approach would be entirely acceptable 
to all members. ; 
Mr. RHEAUME: That is what is happening. 
Mr. THORSON: We are attempting to provide in the legislation broad 
general outlines on which the governor in council may proceed to act. 
Clause 8—Amount of employee’s contribution. 
The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Are there any questions on this 
clause? | 
Mr. THorson: Madam Chairman, Mr. Sheppard informs me that he has a © 
number of examples which he could distribute. They set out the calculations 
of contributions, and they might be useful to members of the committee. They — 
relate to clauses 8, 9 and 10 of the bill. | 
Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: How extensive are they? Could they be printed © 
as an appendix to today’s proceedings? There are people outside this committee 
who might be interested in seeing them. | 
The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Is it the committee’s wish to have _ 
them distributed, or does the committee wish to have them printed as an 
appendix? 
Mr. RHEAUME: I move we print them as an appendix to today’s proceed- 
ings. 
Mr. CANTELON: I second the motion. 
The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): It is agreed that this information 


be printed as an appendix to today’s proceedings. Copies will now be distrib- — 
uted to all the members. By 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Thorson, will you please continue. ve 
Clause 8—Amount of employee’s contribution. e 


__Mr. THorson: We now come to the part of the bill which deals with con- 
tributions by employees and employers in respect of pensionable employment. 
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amounts of the contributions that will be required to be made in any year by 

_an employee who is employed in pensionable employment and by his employer. 
Clause 10 deals with the contributions required to be made by persons in 
respect of self-employed earnings. 

Perhaps the first observation that might be made about clause 8 is to 
describe, in broad terms, the essential difference between subparagraph 1 and 
subparagraph 2. Subparagraph 1 is written in terms of a particular employee’s 
obligation to make contributions under the plan as an employee of one individual 
employer. The employer therefore may—since he is required to actually make 
the contributions by deduction from the salary or wages paid by him to his 
employee—be guided by subparagraph 1 in determining the amount that he 
should deduct in those circumstances. 

Subparagraph 2 has quite a different purpose. Subparagraph 2 is written 
in terms of the total obligation of a given employee to make his employee’s 
contribution, whether the contribution is made by him as the employee of one 
employer or as the employee of a number of employers, and, secondly, whether 
the contribution is made by him under the Canada pension plan or under any 
comparable provincial plan. Specifically, subparagraph 2 sets out the cir- 
cumstances in which the employee will be entitled, at the end of the year and 
after all the facts of his employment throughout the year are known to him, 
to apply for a refund if indeed there should be any refund coming to him. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I have a general question. Is there any saving feature in the 
legislation anywhere to handle the case where an employer, wrongly, does not 
keep the kind of records and does not make the payments that are required 
from him? I am not interested in the punishment we might mete out to the 
employer, but I am interested in the protection which the individual would 
have. I am thinking of comparable programs like workers’ compensation in- 
surance. 

Mr. THorRSON: There are a number of provisions under the heading of 
division (C) of the bill which deal with this very subject. 


Mr. RHEAUME: In general the employee would be covered even if the 
employer went bankrupt. Is that correct? 

Mr. THorson: There are a number of safeguards of that nature contained 
in the bill. 

Mr. Sheppard, do you want to speak to this clause? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: Madam Chairman, in regard to this particular clause I 
think there are five different matters that are brought up here in subclause (1). 

The first, as Mr. Thorson says, is that the employee’s contribution is paid 
solely by deduction from his remuneration and it is the responsibility of the 
employer to make the deduction. This is the basic pattern of the plan and there is 
no provision for collection of the contribution directed from the employee or 
such payments by him. 

The second thought in regard to subclause (1) is that the employee will 
be required to contribute only on excess of his basic exemption (as defined in 
clause 18) as is prescribed. 

There is provision in the bill here to prescribe the manner in which the 
exemption would be allowed for the purpose of the employee’s deduction. 
It is proposed that the regulations along this line would be to spread the exem- 
tion over the pay period. For instance, an employer who is on a weekly basis 
will contribute on the weekly remuneration in excess of $11.54 which is 
$600 divided by 52. Similarly, an employee paid on a monthly basis could 
contribute on any remuneration received in excess of $50. 

The third consideration to be noted here is that in determining the em- 


_ ployee’s contributions through an employer there will be taken into account 
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he in paragraph (b) of clause 8(1) and the purpose of tl 
that an employer does include as wages subject to contusion | 
aD a greater amount than would be included if all the wages were 
province. en ne : 
ae If I may give an example, if an employer employs a mae in ee 
4 hit instance, and within six months the employee makes a riers Cone 
and then he moves to Ontario but still works for the same employer, there will Th 
be no contribution to be made under the Canadian pension plan for the re- 
mainder of the year. 
| The amount of contribution will be determined as 1.8 per cent of af 
employee’s salary for the year minus the basic exemption, or the maximur 
- contributory earnings, whichever is less. In other words, that sets the ceilinets 
of $79.20 that can be deducted from an employee for the year. g 
_-—s«sT think it has already been said that the employer will deduct a contribu- 
3 tion on all remuneration in excess of the basic exemption up to the ceiling of © 
$5,000. In other words, if an employee is paid at the rate of $750 per mont 
aS. f) the deduction will be $12.60 per month, (1.8 per cent of the remuneration O f 
$750 minus exemption of $50), from January to June with $3.60 deducted in % 
ee July, which is the remainder, and nothing for the last five months of the year. 
~~ «» There are reasons for that which I can go into if it is felt to be de- 
‘sirable. oa 


4 

‘Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEon: May I speak on that matter for a moment? 

Sed _ The CHarrMan (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Yes. Bis 
kit Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: I may have misunderstood you, Mr. Sheppard. Is — 


a your statement to the effect that for a person who could have more, substan- 
fe - tially more, than the maximum covered earnings—you are talking about f 
$9,000 per year—you are going to make deductions monthly against the whole | 
° of the income over $50. y 
i Mr. SHEPPARD: That is right. 
a / Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: So that you put the employer in a position in which a 
, a he makes a certain set of deductions for four or five months and then he makes 
a different deduction for a sixth month, and then he makes no deductions for 
the rest of the year? v : 


navi 


hse ; 
ate Mr. SHEPPARD: That is right. a 
Pi Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: You are not going to be very popular with th 

ae employers if you conduct affairs on that basis. You do not do it in the tax held 


in that way. 
_ Mr. SHEPPARD: Perhaps I can explain the reason for doing it in this wa 


Se 
Tay 


as, 


*. 
—— 


There is another way in which you could do it. For example, say th 
eg $5,000 a year is $467 per month. a 
: Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: You take $50 off that and apply your deduction? 
in | 


Mr. SHEPPARD: That is correct, but assume this particular man is getting g 
$7,000 or, say, $10,000 a year and he works for six months; then he is un- 
ei? ~ employed for the remaining six months and you have only half a year’s contra 
Mate tion from him and you have no way of collecting the balance of the contri: 
ti el bution to bring him up to the yearly maximum contribution. 

Mr. MonteiTH: For argument’s sake, are you going to bring it down to: 
Re - point at which you might take it all off the first month? 


es tS _ Mr. SHepparp: If he gets $5,000 a year he would. 
ti Mr. CanTELON: Why does the income tax not work on that same 
ra _ They are taking the money away from him on the basis he is See 


a a and he is an employee, yet he is making only $5,000. 


= 


wal 
, 


as her ie ee OEE Ra ae ne is eid ea 000 a year—and he wats that 
over a six month period, the tax deduction tables are based on the premise that 
. ihe is going to earn that amount for the whole year. So if he does not work for 
the final six months, then he will obviously have a refund. But if the method 
if of deduction followed is a monthly deduction of 1/12 of the annual contribu- 
a tion required to be made by the employee, the effect of the ceiling works in © 
_ this way. If the man does not work for the last six months of the year, instead 
of having a refund coming to him he has a bill and the half the employer 
- contributes remains uncollected because of the fact that he did not work for 
me a year. 
a The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Mr. Francis. 
ae Mr. Francis: I would like to ask a question here. 
It seems to me that the income tax works in the direction of overpayment 
Y and this possibly would work in the direction of underpayment. Surely the 
iB: right thing to do is to make an adjustment when the tax is filed next year 
rather than getting into this cumbersome sliding scale at the source. 
; Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: Has this been discussed with any large employer 
of labour? 
— Mr. SHEPPARD: We have certainly discussed it with the government of 
Canada. 
Mr. KNOWLES: At arm’s length? 


Mr. Francis: Am I right in understanding that the case Mr. Sheppard is 
concerned about is the case of interrupted earnings in which earnings take place 
part of the year and no earnings are made in the other part of the year? Is 
this the problem basically? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: That is one of the main problems. 


Mr. FRANCIS: Is there not likely to be an overpayment of income tax and 
an underpayment of the Canada pension contribution in this particular case? 


i Mr. SHEPPARD: Madam Chairman, I think you have to bear in mind that in 
_ the particular circumstance we are talking about, the contribution is divided 
_ between the employer and the employee, and while you could theoretically 
- collect from the employee at the end of the year, if there is underdeduction, 
we how can you determine which employer you collect from if there is more than 
me one? 


i. Mr. FRANCIS: Madam Chairman, it seems to me again thet a payroll tax 
- is a payroll tax. There are methods ne auditing payrolls by the department to 
_ determine whether the proper payroll taxes have been made. I just do not see 
_ the administrative problem here. 


. > Mr, RHEAUME: Madam Chairman, does this mean—correct me if I am wrong 
_ -—that for every employee earning over $5,000 a year where the ceiling comes 
into play there would be three different payroll deductions a year? Will that 
cy _be the case for every employee in Canada earning in excess of the ceiling, 
be each is $5,000? There would be three different payroll deductions? There 


ae Protth of July picking up the slack, and then there would be an adjustment 
a for every employee in Canada earning over $5,000 a year. 


a Mr. SHEPPARD: I think it has to be said that one tax deduction has to be 
- made under the Income Tax Act and another has to be made under this law 
\ with a matching contribution by the employer. I do not call that three. You — 


a ake one for the Income Tax Act, and then you have another contribution | 
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every employee in this country earning over $5,000 a year. Is that correct? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: The contribution under this plan is 1.8 per cent of all — 
earnings during that pay period after taking off the $50 exemption on a ~ 
monthly basis, and you continue doing that until you have reached the $79.20. i. 

Mr. Rufaume: Then you have to adjust the payroll. There is bound to a 
be some left, so then you adjust the payroll until you have a balance of | 
nothing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: You have to keep the separate contribution under this plan. : 


Mr. RHEAUME: If you are going to give a man a cheque you have to adjust 
the payroll. If you take it off in July, you have to make sure it does not come ~ 
off in August. I want to make sure, from the employer’s point of view, what — 


X. 


is the system of adjusting for the employees. e. 

Mr. Francis: I do not understand the department’s problem. Mr. Sheppard 
has indicated his concern is that the department has to collect the employer’s — 
share. The problem is in regard to the employee’s share. It seems to me it is © 
not absolutely essential that there should be perfect equity in matching the — 
employer’s share in every case in every return. Is it not possible to follow — 
the formula in regard to the individual payroll records of the employer, and © 
adding it up at the end of the year without this finer account which the ~ 
department has in mind? ; 4 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: The department will not refund overpayments by — 
the employer. It is just as Mr. Francis has said; it is a payroll tax and you ~ 
can pay it once a year. a 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): It is past 5.30, gentlemen, which ~— 
was the time at which we had planned to adjourn. Are you agreeable to 
adjourning now and perhaps giving Dr. Sheppard a chance to think this over? — 
Then we can start back in the morning. ; 

Mr. MontTe1TH: At 10 o’clock, Madam Chairman? 


The CHarrMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): The committee is adjourned until 
9.30 tomorrow morning December 3. 
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APPENDIX ”D” 


EXAMPLE 1] 


In this example a person worked for one employer in Alberta for 8 months 
and was unemployed for the balance of the year. His earnings amounted to 
$400 per month and he was allowed a basic exemption of $50 per month. In 
these circumstances the contributor would be entitled to a refund because he 
is only required to contribute on his contributory salary and wages less his 
basic exemption ($600) to a maximum of $4,400. His refund would be $3.60 
computed as follows: 


Salary and 
Contributory Wages on which a 
Employer Salary and Wages Contribution has been made Contribution 
$3,200 $2,800 $50.40 
COMPUTATION OF REFUND 
COntcibuclory madeira Gene $ 50.40 
Less contribution required: 
Contributory Salary and Wages ...... $ 3,200 
hessh basic exemptions: ovo veer one 600 
Contribution required 1.8% of ........ $ 2,600 $ 46.80 
Refund (being 1.8% of under exemption 
OFE SOU Purdy pce come e ie, Ak, Gace alae $ 3.60 
EXAMPLE 2 


In this example a person has salary and wages in Alberta of $2,000 in 
respect of employment for 6 months and had been allowed the basic exemp- 
tion of $300. The contributor who was resident in Alberta on the last day of 
the year also had self-employed earnings of $200. In accordance with Section 
8(2) the contributor has made an overpayment of $1.80 and is entitled to a 
refund of this amount under Section ool). 


Salary and 
Contributory Wages on which a 
Employer Salary and Wages Contribution has been made Contribution 
A $2,000 $1,700 $30.60 


Self-Employed Earnings $200 
COMPUTATION OF OVERPAYMENT 


Bpnrriputionsmade: 61) «eel ew eee at $ 30.60 
Less contribution required: 
Contribution Salary and Wages ........ $ 2,000 
Contributory Self-Employed Earnings . 200 
$ 2,200 
PeerDASIC EXEMDtION yyid 4. sic bcc d hoc gals 600 
Contribution required 1.8% of ........ $ 1,600 $ 28.80 
PIceCULICeet Cys eobre cscs 1) Ns eee ty $ 1.80 
21652—3 
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EXAMPLE 3 


In this example the contributor is resident in Alpert as tr er oie ! 
in the year and had self-employed earnings of $4,000. He ‘also had ele and 
wages of $2,000 and had been allowed the basic exemption of $600 by his } 
employer. The contributor would be required to make a contribution of $108 ‘ 
on his self-employed earnings. This contribution is computed at the rate Or 
3.6 per cent of the lesser of amount (a) or amount (b) of subsection 1 of 


Section 10. | 
Self-employed earnings ......---e+eseeeees Amount ‘“‘a” $4,000 


Maximum contributory earnings on which a contribution 
can be made (Section 15) ........ cece rece eee ecees $4,400 
Deduct: Salary and wages on which a contribution has 
been made ($2,000-$600) .:.. 2.0.00 2.Gee ees ae ries $1,400 


Balance of maximum contributory earnings .. Amount “b” $3,000 


Self-employed earnings subject to a contribution (lesser 
of. Amount “‘a”’’or Amount "b's )) wis aspera ree $3,000 


Contribution payable 3.6 per cent of $3,000 ............ $ 108 


Thus between his employment and his self-employed earnings, the india 
vidual has contributed on the maximum amount allowable ie. $4,400 ($3, 000 
self-employed earnings at the rate of 3.6 per cent plus $1,400 salary and wage ; 
at the rate of 1.8 per cent). 5 


EXAMPLE 4 


In this example the contributor is resident in Alberta as of the last day of 
the year and had self-employed earnings of $400. He also had salary and wages 


MeUL-OEMployvyed “Earnings. |. sv s/olusses betas pai ee eee 


Less: Balance of basic exemption allowable to the con- 
tributor. .€$600—$300)) oe fo OE $ 300 


; : Amount “a” $ 100 
Maximum contributory earnings on which a contribution y 

can be made (Section 15). i \' ose e hee ee eee 
Deduct: Salary and wages on which a contribution has a 

been. made ($2,000-$300) 4... Jo yns ie eee $1,700) am 


Balance of maximum contributory earnings .. Amount “b” $2,700 


Self-employed earnings subject to a contribution (Lesser 
of Amount “a” or Amount) “b?))22 422 e ee ee ee 


Contribution payable 3.6 per cent of $100 ................ | 


The contributor has made a contribution on $1,800 ($100 self-emplo ret 


earnings at the rate of 3.6 per cent plus $1,700 salary and wages at the rat 
1.8 per cent). Bf 
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EXAMPLE 5 


_In this example a person has earned salary and wages in Quebec and 


_ fore he has contributed in.excess of the amount required. A refund of the 
a _ overpayment as defined in Section 8(2) is in order. The example shows how 
the overpayment is computed in proportion to the amount contributed in each 
- province (Section 40). The refund application is made to the jurisdiction in ~ 

Pp which the applicant resided on the last day of the year. 


Salary and Wages on 


Contributory which a Contribution 
4 Salary and Wages has been made Contribution 
_ Quebec $4,000 $3,600 $ 64.80 
4 Manitoba $3,000 $2,800 $ 50.40 
$7,000 $6,400 $115.20 
Total Contribution Required $ 79.20 
Refund (Section 39) $ 36.00 
Allocation of Refund (Section 40) 
$ 64.80 
Quebec x $36.00 = $20.25 
$115.20 
$ 50.40 
‘Manitoba x $36.00 = $15.75 $36.00 
$115.20 a 
EXAMPLE 6 


& In this example a person has self-employed earnings from a business 
ey located in Quebec and salary from two employers, one located in Quebec 
. the other located in New Brunswick. He resides in New Brunswick on the 
last day of the year. This example demonstrates how the salary and wages 
on which a contribution has been made is calculated under Section 14 and 


4 also how the unadjusted pensionable earnings is calculated under Section ihe 
me 

asf Salary and Wages on 

“3 Contributory which a Contribution 

3 Salary and Wages has been made Contribution 
4 Quebec $1,300 $1,000 $18.00 

5 New Brunswick $1,500 $1,200 $21.60 
. $2,800 $2,200 $39.60 


as Self-employed Income (Business in Quebec) $2,000 

4 Salary and wages on which a contribution has been made (Sec. 14) 
Quebec $18.00 x 100 + 1.8 = $1,000 

New Brunswick $21.60 x 100 ~ 1.8 = $1,200 $2,200 


i Self-employed earnings on which a contribution of 
$72.00 has been made ...........+4- $2,000 * 


_ *This is considered as New Brunswick income as the individual resided 
in New Brunswick on the last day of the year. 
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Computation of unadjusted pensionable earnings under Section 53. 
Section 53 
(a) (i) Contributory Salary and Wages ............ $2,800 
(ii) plus contributory self-employed earnings .. $2,000 
(b) (i) (A) Salary and Wages on which a contribu- 
tion has been made under this Act .... $1,200 
plus 
(i) (B) Contribution required in respect of self- 
employed earnings multiplied by 100 
and divided by 3.6 
$72.00 x 100 
$$$ ncccccctnccvccnccccn $2,000 
3.6 
(ii) (A) Salary and Wages on which a contribu- 
tion has been made under a provincial 
pension. plani. So 2G wae! eee eee $1,000 
plus 
(iii) Basic exemption for the year ............ $ 600 


(b) Maximum pensionable earnings for the year .... 
The unadjusted pensionable earnings is the least of 


(a), (b) or (c) 


EXAMPLE 7 


This example uses the amounts in Example 6 to describe the calculation 
of the total pensionable earnings attributable to contributions made under the 


Act (Sections 80 and 81) and under a provincial pension plan. 
Pertinent information from Example 6 


Canada Provincial 
Pension Plan Pension Plan 
(New Brunswick) (Quebec) 
Earnings subject to contribu- 
tions in respective 
jurisdictions: 
Salary and Wages ...... $1,500.00 $1,300.00 
Self-employed earnings . .$2,000.00 
$3,500.00 $1,300.00 
Unadjusted Pensionable earn- ioe eee oe eae 
ings (Section 53) 
Earnings on which a contri- 
bution was made in Section 
53 (b)— 
Salary and Wages ...... $1,200.00 $1,000.00 
Self-employed earnings . . $2,000.00 
$3,200.00 $1,000.00 


—_—_ 
Se 
—_—_—_—— 


Total 


$2,800.00 
$2,000.00 


$4,800.00 


$4,800.00 


$2,200.00 


$2,000.00 


$4,200.00 
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Share of unadjusted pension- 
able earnings attributable to 
contributions made under 
each plan 
Attributable to this Act (Sec- 
tion 81) 
$3,200 
So SA GUO: Saw eee Ms $3,657.14 


$4,200 
Attributable to Quebec plan 
$1,000 


PE BOO a tn oh ks : $1,142.86 $4,800.00 


$4, —— —————S——e ——_——=—== 


It will be noted that the share of each jurisdiction in the unadjusted pen- 
sionable earnings for a year is that proportion thereof that the earnings on 
which a contribution has been made for the year under each plan bears to 
the total of such earnings. The amounts so determined would therefore not 
likely agree with the amounts earned in each jurisdiction. 

Calculation of pensionable earnings attributable to contributions made 
under this Act and under a provincial pension plan: 

Each of the amounts of $3,657.14 and $1,142.86 would be escalated in the 
manner described in Sections 81, 80, 52, 51 and 50 as part of the calculation 
of the respective share of each of the two jurisdictions in the total pension- 
able earnings. 


EXAMPLE 8 


In this example a person has earned salary and wages from two employers 
one in Quebec and the other in Nova Scotia. His total earnings from both 
employers exceed $5,000 and therefore he has contributed in excess of the 
amount required. The overpayment may be refunded. The example shows how 
the overpayment is computed in proportion to the amount contributed under 
each Act (Section 40), how the salary and wages on which a contribution has 
been made is recalculated after the refund is made (Section 14) and how the 
unadjustable pensionable earnings is then calculated under Section 53. 


Pe Salary and Wages on 
Contributory which a Contribution 


Salary and Wages has been made Contributions 
Quebec $3,500 (4 months) $3,300 $59.40 
Nova Scotia $2,500 (8 months) $2,100 $37.80 
$6,000 $5,400 $97.20 
Total Contributions Required $79.20 
Refund $18.00 
Allocation of Refund (Section 40) 
$59.40 
Quebec xX $18.00 = $11.00 
$97.20 
$37.80 


x $18.00—$ 7.00 $18.00 


Nova Scotia 
$97.20 


—— 
Sennen cane ieee” a ee 


Allocation of Net Canipieonse a e a: Ee: as 
iets «Quebec $59.40 — $11.00 = $48.40 LS ea ea 
He Nova Scotia $37.80 — $ 7. 00 = $30.80 $79. ane af) . Bee ; 
ya. ep 4 Se ae 
aie Allocation of Salary and Wages on which a Cie Wh 
wae Contribution has been made ‘4 pu 
Aes Quebec $48.40 & 100 — 1.8 = $2,689 

a ; Nova Scotia (Sec. 14) $30.80 X 100 + 1.8 = $1,711 

a Total $4,400 

& Computation of unadjusted pensionable earnings under Section 53. 

sam Section 53 

a3 | (a) (i) Contributory Salary and Wages .... $6,000 

(b) (i) (A) Salary and Wages on which 

3 a contribution has ben made 

er under this Act ...........- $1,711 

plus 

Wt (ii) (A) Salary and Wages on which 

ra a contribution has been made 

e 4 under a provincial pension 

ee SNE 7 ROMRMME og HATER AaawOngan ic) 0383 $2,689 

biel $4,400 

ese: plus 

pir (iii) Basic exemption for the year .... $ 600 | 

“ $5,000 

oa (c) Maximum pensionable earnings for the 

a 7 Soe at apa PRMD RENE MOR Ta arrestee AD 88 $5,000 

' The unadjusted pensionable earnings is the © . 

x Re eEeCE we A) j t(D) SOR aICC) v5 acini clay ha) aaa $5,000 

ti. EXAMPLE 9 


a In this example a person works in Newfoundland for two employers — 
concurrently (the moonlighter). His earnings from both employers are not in 
, excess of the maximum pensionable earnings for the year ($5,000). In ea 1 
case underdeductions are created because each employer allows him the basic © 
exemption of $600. The contributor elects (Section 12) to make a contribution — 
on the additional exemption allowed at self-employed rates (3.6%) in order 
that he might attain the maximum earnings credit possible for pension pure 
. ‘poses. This example demonstrates how the unadjusted pensionable earnings © 
(Section 53) are calculated before and after the election is made. fs 


si | Salary and 
c- . Wages on 
a Contributory which a 
; ty Salary and Exemption Contribution 
ee Employer Wages Allowed hasbeen made Contributions 
Te A ; 
eee aay $ 2,500 $ 600 $ 1,900 $34.20 — 
is B $ 2,500 $ 600 $ 1,900 $34.20 
Total $ 5,000 $ 1,200 $ 3,800 $68.40 is i 
: : Layne Y ws 4 


3 ee GRoUnts ae f Salary and. Wages on bailey the employee may : 
y contribute ($5, 000—$600) SiMe Haas AED, RN Ag Uo ha mR agg -. $4,400. 00 
i ~ Deduct amount of Salary and Wages on which a contribution has been 

BENG Peg CS 20S RRR ATED a oc Rl NTC ga gS a A $3,800.00 
“e _ Amount on which the employee may elect to contribute (Section 12) -$ 600. 00 


a a Contribution PECUITedi dt SOG ECEOM LO) us gine cottages cee aalatane ae $ 21.60 


4 si ; , Lereeemsoecrencamsensesd 
ae Calculation of unadjusted pensionable earnings (Section 53) before the ~ 
q election is made: 

i. “Section 53 


¥! (a) (i) Contributory Salary and Wages .......... $ 5,000 
a (b) () (A) Salary and Wages on which a con- 
i. tribution has been made under this 
a ‘ CM NA SR as pos ld teh AM MP ART $ 3,800 
a (ii) Not applicable 
a (iii) Basic exemption for the year .......... $ 600 
$ 4,400 $ 4,400 
ae (c) Maximum pensionable earnings for the year .. $ 5,000 
The unadjusted pensionable earnings is the least of (a), 
REIS ODM CCYR Ph hos wrte ee aU eo Tet Shou pen tulie aalells $ 4,400 
— Calculation of unadjusted pensionable earnings after election is made: 
_ Section 53 3 
a (a) and (c) As above—unchanged .............. $ 5,000 
a (b) (i) (A) Salary and Wages on which a con- 
_ tribution has been made under this 
a To BA DI AU ie NL POLE EF A RC AE $ 3,800: 
ae (i) (B) Contribution required in respect of 
‘4 self-employed earnings multiplied by 
i 100 and divided by 3.6 
a. $21.60 * 100 
wy pL il BLE WALA $ 600 
i 3.6 
ae (ii) Not applicable 
i (iii) Basic exemption for the year ............ $ 600 
q $5,000 $5,000 


» The ana a pensionable earnings is the least of (a), 
. CNP RN rca E RMT aly ast ata Sabor ane duec wie: ech ws] @ ranean $ 5,000 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, December 3, 1964 


(7) 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on Canada Pension Plan met at 9:37 o’clock a.m. this day. The Joint Chairman 
of the House of Commons section, Mr. Cameron (High Park), presided. 


Present: 


Representing the Senate: Senators Blois, Croll, Fergusson, Lang, Lefrancois, 
McCutcheon, Smith (Queens-Shelburne), Stambaugh (8). 


Representing the House of Commons: Messrs. Basford, Cameron (High 
Park), Cantelon, Cashin, Chatterton, Cété (Longueuil), Francis, Gray, Gund- 
lock, Knowles, Laverdiére, Lloyd, Macaluso, Monteith, Moreau, Munro, Perron, 
Rhéaume (18). 


In attendance: Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare, and Messrs. 
D. Thorson, Assistant Deputy Minister of J ustice, D. Sheppard, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of National Revenue, and Tom Kent, Policy Secretary, Prime Minister’s 
Office. 


The Joint Chairman of the Senate section, Senator Fergusson, opened the 
meeting. Then the Joint Chairman of the House of Commons section took the 
Chair. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-136, clause by clause, and 
questioned the witnesses thereon. 


The examination of the witnesses continuing, the Committee adjourned 
at 11:00 o’clock a.m. until 3:45 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(8) 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on Canada Pension Plan reconvened at 3:55 o’clock this afternoon. The Joint 
Chairman of the House of Commons section, Mr. Cameron (High Park), 
presided. 


Present: 


Representing the Senate: Senators Blois, Denis, Fergusson, Smith (Queens- 
Shelburne), Stambaugh (5). 


Representing the House of Commons: Messrs. Basford, Cameron (High 
Park), Cantelon, Chatterton, Cété (Longueuil), Gray, Knowles, Laverdiére, 
Lloyd, Marcoux, Monteith, Munro (12). 


In attendance: Same as at this morning’s sitting and Mr. J. E. E. Osborne, 
Technical Adviser to this Committee. 


The Committee resumed its Clause by Clause consideration of Bill C-136. 
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Resolved: —That the tables intituled ee, 
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| — imum Pensionable Earnings, and Average Maximum > Pensic 
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ahs rit ‘The examination of the witnesses continuing, at 5:31 leh oleate p.m. t Le i 
: 1 ‘Committee adjourned until 3:30 o’clock on Monday afternoon, December = a 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, December 3, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Gentlemen, we have a quorum, As 


our time is limited this morning, I think we should start even in the absence of 
my Co-Chairman, Mr. Cameron. 


Dr. J. W. WitLarp (Deputy Minister of Welfare, Department of National 
Health and Welfare): Madam Chairman, we were discussing clauses 8, 9 and 

_ 10. There were one or two questions raised in connection with clause 8. I think 
_ Mr. Sheppard is prepared to take up those questions at this time. 


Mr. D. H. SHEpparD (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of National 
_ Revenue (Taxation Branch)): The problem we were concerned with yesterday 
has to do with the method of collection presented in this bill whereby contri- 
__ butions made by an employer with regard to a particular employee would be 
_ determined on the basis of the total wages paid after taking off the portion of 
_ the exemption that was applicable to the particular pay period, and as com- 
_ pared with the suggestion that no deduction would be made from earnings for 
that particular month that is more than one twelfth of the aggregate amount of 
_ $5,000 required for the year. 
There seemed to be some concern about this, and I thought it might help 
if I made a few preliminary comments on that point. In this regard the method 
adopted for Bill No. C-136 is exactly the same as the method adopted in Bill 
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_ No. C-75 Of course, in Bill No. C-136 there is the question of the added feature 
of the treatment of the exemption, but that has no particular bearing on the 
_ particular feature we have under discussion. It also is the same method that is 
used under the United States social security plan which has been in operation 
there for a considerable number of years. 


I am quite sure the members would like to know in more detail the reasons 
for the adoption of the method provided in the Bill because the fact that it 
was in Bill No. C-75 or in the United States social security plan would not 
_ of itself necessarily be a reason for doing it. 


I might best illustrate this particular feature if I could use the example of 
aman who is receiving a salary or wages of $1,000 a month and who works for 
_ six months only. If we were to adopt the plan whereby we would only make a 
contribution on the maximum applicable to the amount on which a contribution 
ae would be made would be $416.66 less the $50 exemption, which would be 
oh $366.66. If that employee were to cease work at the end of June, even though 
he had earned $6,000 he would have contributed only one half of a year’s con- 
_ tribution, whereas if he had made contributions under the method provided in 
_ the Bill he would have been paid in full for the year. Similarly, in respect of 
_ that employee, the employer would have contributed to the extent of one half 
5 of what it otherwise would have been had we dealt with it on an annual basis. 
a The question arises of what to do about these particular deficiencies, hav- 
one in mind that this particular emplovee only has been able to contribute on 
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one half. One method of dealing with it would be to try to arrange for the col- 

_ lection of the amount at the end of the year. First of all, there is the employer’s 
_ contribution. I think it would be quite apparent that it would be impracticable 
_ to attempt to collect the employer’s contribution from the employer. 


__ _ Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: Why? 
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Mr. SHEPPARD: In the particular circumstances to which I am referring, if 
this employer had made the contribution, he was required to make up to the 
end of June, then the additional employer obligation arises solely because of 
the fact that this man left that employer and was unemployed for the remainder 
of the year. 

Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: Would it have made any difference had he been 
re-employed for the remainder of the year? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: Then the additional contribution would have been made 
through other employers, and he would have been paid in full. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHreon: That is the normal consideration. Your example 
boils down to this. Yesterday you gave us the example of $750 a month. Deduct 
$50; pay 1.8 per cent on $700; $12.60 a month for six months if $75.60, and 
in the seventh month it is $3.60 so you have your fujl amount of money at 
the end of seven months. The employer has paid the same thing, $79.20. The 
employee at that level of earnings would not as a rule leave the work force 
except under special circumstances. 

Suppose that instead of leaving the work force he goes to another job 
and in this job gets $1,000 a month, I take it that his second employer starts 
deductions and makes no inquiry in respect of what has happened in the past. 
He deducts $9.50 a month; for four months he deducts $17.10 or a total of 
$68.40 a month, and in the fifth month, the twelfth month of the year, he 
deducts $10.80. So, you have the employee in a position where he has had twice 
as much deducted from him than should have been. He will apply for a 
refund. You have these employers in the position where in respect of one 
individual they have between them contributed twice as much as the public 
thinks is contemplated by this act—and I say the public advisedly because if 
you do not permit the employer to have refunds, and you are not going to, 
then you are not relating the employer’s contribution to any particular em- 
ployee. You could deal with this matter, so far as the employer is concerned, 
simply by calling this what it is, a payroll tax of 1.8 per cent of the payroll 
betwen $600 and $5,000. That is a simple calculation to make; you can put 
that into a machine and turn it out at the end of a month, at the end of 
a quarter, or at the end of a year, and the employer will pay it to you just 
as he pays other amounts. 


In respect of the deductions, you are not going to get into trouble with 
any employee who receives $416.66 a month, or less; the only trouble you 
will get into with him is when there may be over-deductions and he will 


apply for one of these one and three quarter million refunds which you will 
have. 


With regard to the employee who may leave, the likelihood is that he will 
take other employment in the same year at a higher salary, and in respect of 
him you may have a deficiency; he is the employee who is earning over $5,000 
a year. Surely you collect income tax from him. He has certain deductions made 
for tax purposes, and at the end of the year he files a tax return; he pays you 
or you pay him. What is the administrative difficulty of doing exactly the same 
thing here? 


There is one question which you left unanswered last evening. I asked 
you whether this matter had been taken up with any large employers of 
labour. You said it had been taken up with the government. Somebody sug- 
gested that really was not an arm’s length discussion. I asked whether you 
had taken it up with anyone in the private field, and there was no reply. I 
am not here to give evidence, but I have gone to the heads of a firm employing 
over 20,000 employees in this country and they told me they were shocked at 
the suggestion that that would be the way the deduction would be made. 
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These gentlemen tell me—and we can bring them and other experts here— 


_ to put this on a computer and use modern payroll machinery would be very 


difficult, if not impossible. 


Unless you really want to get more than 1.8 per cent from the employer, 
your only concern is about people who are making $5,000 a year or more. 


_ Every one of them, with minor exceptions, who makes a tax return either pays 


you money or receives money back. 
Mr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman— 


The CHatrman (Mr. Cameron): I think we are straying away from our 
original idea of having an explanation of the bill. It may be that these clauses 
from time to time will be considered in relation to amendments. However, 
what has been placed on the record now I think is the explanation and the 
stage for discussion such as that brought up by Senator McCutcheon well might 
come when we get down to consideration of whether or not we wish to amend 
a clause. At the present time I believe we should, so far as we can, carry out 
the original idea and that is that the department officials will explain to us 
the bill. We will raise our questions in respect of any clause, and then if 
someone has an idea in respect of improving it, that would come up at the 
third stage of our proceedings. That is the way in which I understood we 
intended to conduct our hearings. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTrcHEON: With all due respect, I do not think I was trans- 
gressing our understanding at all. The officials are here to tell us the effect 
of these clauses. I think we now have on the record what the effect is of this 
clause. 


The CuHairMan (Mr. Cameron): I quite agree with you, Senator McCut- 
cheon, in respect of the first part of your statement, but when it comes to a 
matter of entering into a debate on the merits, or otherwise, of the clause, I 
think that is something which should come up later on in our proceedings. 


Mr. Moreau: I was going to raise a point of order. I think, after due recog- 
nition by the Chair, we should be entitled to ask questions of the witnesses, 
but I thought perhaps Senator McCutcheon had wandered some distance from 
that procedure. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: From my point of view, the statements made by the 
senator have given me a much clearer understanding of this. I think the state- 
ments helped some of us to understand the provisions. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): If we are going to have contrary opinions 
expressed and long debate in respect of something being done in some other 


manner, then we will not be able to do what we hope to do in discussing the 


clauses. Senator McCutcheon has indicated what in his opinion would be an 
improvement, or what would be his objection to this. Members of the com- 
mittee will have the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence before them at which 
time they can study them and make up their own minds whether or not this 
is a proper clause. I have no doubt that Senator McCutcheon will do that as 
will other members, but I think we will make very little progress if we debate 
the matter backwards and forwards with regard to whether or not this is a good 
clause. You may ask any question, but when you get into the realm of debate, 
then I think a line must be drawn. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I hope you are not ruling out any probing on our part while 
the officials are here with regard to how they intend to administer the section. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): No, but after they have given that explana- 
tion, I would hope that if someone wishes to give his views in respect of a better 


_ way in which it could be done, that he would hold that until a later period. 
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Mr. RHEAUME: Surely if a departmental ts states ¢ a ora which has | 
been arrived at and suggests this formula is required because there is no other © 
capable way of doing it, a member of the committee has a Faccat to show an 
alternative? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I just do not want to get into a | debate 
at the clause by clause discussion stage. 

Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: May I ask Mr. Sheppard whether he agrees with 
the facts and the results in the two examples I put forward? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: Mr. Chairman, I agree with some of them, but I do not 
think the particular example that I was giving and the conclusion I was attempt- | 
ing to take from it has been explored fully. I can go on with that if you wish ~ 
I do so. 

Mr. FRANCIS: I would like to hear the rest. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: The particular example I gave was for the purpose of ; 
illustrating the point in a particular case where a man works for only six months ~ 
and is unemployed for the remainder of the year. If we are thinking in terms 5 
of the annual contribution at the time the man became unemployed, there would — 
be a contribution made of only 50 per cent of the employee’s contribution, and 
50 per cent of the employer’s contribution on the basis of the amount it would ~ 
have been had you taken the figures over a whole year. The question arises of | 
what you do about the deficiency. There are two things you could do. One is © 
you could attempt to collect these deficiencies, and the other, is that that particu- — 
lar employee only gets the benefit of the amount on which he has contributed. — 

Dealing with the first proposition, I do not think it is a practical thing to — 
collect from one employer an additional contribution merely because the © 
particular employee ceased to be employed by him and was not employed by © 
another employer for the remainder of the year. | 

Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEon: Why is it not practical? 


Mr. FRANCIS: I am having a little difficulty in following the argument. I © 
would like to hear Mr. Sheppard’s example, and then perhaps we might go _ 
back. 3 


Mr. SHEPPARD: Mr. Chairman, in the particular exingls I have given, the — 
employee had worked for six months and one half of employees and employer _ 
contributions would have been made through his employer compared with a 
contribution computed on an annual basis. Then he leaves that particular em- © 
ployer. He might get other employment, but that is of no concern to the first — 
employer. If he does succeed in obtaining other employment, in this case both the q 
employee and employer contributions might be made through that employer, and — 
he would have paid in full, but if he does not succeed in obtaining other employs 7 
ment, is it advisable to go back to the first employer and tell him he must pay the © 
‘employer contribution merely because that employee did not succeed in ob- 8 
taining a job with some other employer? I would submit I do not think that is 
a practical approach. 

Alternatively the employee could be required to file a return at the end of the - 
year and pay both the deficient employee and employer contributions. Apart from 
the question of whether or not that is a fair thing to do in this particular case, 
there is the problem that it has to be dealt with on the basis of annual returns. 7 

The particular program which has been arranged here is not to arrive at 
the employee’s record of earnings by basing it on annual returns by the em- ; 
ployee; the method which has been adopted is to take the employer’s records 
based on the T-4 slip, extract that information, and transfer to the credit of 
individual contributors in the record of earnings. When that has been don 7 


the employee’s record of earnings is complete in respect of that particul 
employer. 
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MS _ The only circumstances in which the employee need file a return are where 
he has a refund, or has to make an additional contribution on self-employed 
earnings. There is also the case where a person has an option to make an addi- 
tional contribution under Section 12(3) more details of which will be given 
later. 


However, if these people were to be compelled to file returns, it might be 
_ difficult to enforce unless all employees were required to file returns. 


Another possible solution is to provide that the particular contributor we 
are talking about should have the contribution finalized on the basis of the 
contribution he has made during the year, which means that even though he 
has earned more than $6,000 in the year, he would have contributed, in this 
example, only one half of his total contribution, and his pension would be 
based on one half of his maximum pensionable earnings for the year. The 
result of that would be that the intermittent employee, or the employee with 
irregular wages, would be treated at a disadvantage in comparison to another 
employee who has regular employment, and regular earnings. He would also 
be at a disadvantage compared with a self-employed person who can be 
dealt with only by averaging his income over the year. 


If I might now revert to the problems that arise from the method of con- 
tributing provided in the bill. It is true that in some cases under this particular 
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i _ program, if a person is receiving more than $5,000 a year and receives it from 
_. two employers, there will be an overpayment beyond what the employee and 
i the employer would otherwise have contributed on an annual basis. The em- 
ployee will receive a refund. No refund is provided for the employer; but in 
ye this regard it should be noted that no employer will pay more than the maxi- 


mum amount in respect of the wages paid to any one employee. It is only if 
you aggregate all the wages paid to a particular employee by all employers 
that there appears to be an overpayment by an employer. In respect of the 
_ amount involved, in terms of a $10,000.00 a year man the maximum any one 
employer could contribute in excess of his share would be $39.60 and only if 
the employee worked for more than one employer. 


The only other problem is the question of record keeping. If you are think- 
_ ing in terms of a computer, I think Mr. MacDonald who is here could explain 
that. With regard to employees who receive more than $5,000 a year, and the 
- question of whether you have to make a cut-off during the year, according to 
- our calculations the number of employees who would receive more than 
$5,000 a year from one employer would not exceed 15 per cent of the total, and 
ae it would merely bea question of recording at the particular point in the year 
4 when that particular employee would have reached the maximum, and would 
_ then cease to make contributions. 
ke Mr. MONTEITH: Are these reports which are going to have to be made 
_ detailed in a later clause? I am thinking of the actual administration, and so on. 
% Mr. SHEPPARD: Mr. Chairman, we can give you any additional information 
~ on that. 
; Mr. MonrTveEITH: If it comes up later, it is all right. 


Mr. RHEAUME: How many Canadian wage earners earn in excess of $5,000 
_ per annum? Could Mr. Sheppard give me that information? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: The total number in all Canada, including Quebec, is 
1,137,000. 


Mr. MonteItH: Including Quebec? 
Mr. SHEPPARD: Yes. 


; Mr. Francis: I find that it is not easy to understand the full implication 
_ Of this, but I would like to ask the witness whether the basic problem is one of 
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matching to make sure that the employer’s contribution is precisely equal to the 
employee’s. Is this the basic problem which has been the reason for the pro- 
cedure which is recommended? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: Not necessarily. There is another thing I should have said 
along this line. I think if you look at it on the basis that you make a contribu- 
tion only on a maximum of $416.66 a month, it lends itself to all sorts of 
problems. You could have employers who would pay a man $2,000 in one 
month and nothing in the next three months. You would have many other 
problems of this type to solve, such as bonuses, retroactive pay adjustments 
etc. The method of collection found in the bill is not as difficult as it appears; 
it appears to be difficult because it is different. 


We are accustomed to thinking in terms of the tax deductions, but under 
the Income Tax Act there is no ceiling involved and if a man has intermittent 
employment he would have a refund, but under the Pension Plan any man who 
has intermittent employment would have a deficiency, if there were a maxi- 
mum contribution for each pay period so you have the problem of collecting 
not only the employee’s contribution, but also the employer’s. Of course, you 
could forgo the employer’s contribution if the scheme wishes to do that, but 
there still is the problem of collecting the employee’s contribution. Most people 
will realize it is more difficult to collect additional money than it is to give 
a refund if there is an overpayment. Also, in the particular example I gave, 
the man has to make up these contributions after he is unemployed. There is 
the British P.A.Y.E. system, but that does not work here because of the ceiling. 
Under the P.A.Y.E. system each person has a book and contributions are re- 
corded based on your total earnings from the beginning of the year to date, 
after subtracting what you already have deducted, but again to use this system 
under the Pension Plan because of the ceiling, there would be a deficiency when- 
ever a person became unemployed. None of these various systems I mention 
to you would be as desirable as the method we have in the bill. | 

Mr. FRANCIS: On the matter of claiming a refund by an employee, is it not 
just simply a matter of filing the individual tax return in the subsequent year, 
or is there some other separate procedure for obtaining refunds? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: We expect we would have to ask the people who are claim- 
ing a refund to file a special form, or that we would have to have a special 
place on the tax form, and they would both be dealt with together, but there 
is a separate calculation for them. 

Mr. FRANCIS: With regard to a circumstance in which an employee would 
be deficient in his contributions, would there be any circumstance in which 
such an employee would not have overpayed his personal income tax? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Do you not think we are getting into 
quite a bit of detail? 


An hon. MemMBer: It is a good question. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: I would think it could be that there would be an overpay- 
ment of income tax in that particular case, but so far as collection is concerned 


there still is the problem of having him file the special form. There would — 


have to be extra machinery involved in order to enforce it. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I had not finished my line of questioning, Mr. Chairman. 
As I understand it, there are in excess of one million Canadian wage earners 
earning more than $5,000 a year at the present time? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: That is right. 
Mr. RHEAUME: I think the figure is 1,137,000. 
Mr. SHEPPARD: Yes. 
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Mr. RHEAUME: Have you at the present time made any kind of an estimate 
with relation to the number of these people who do, in fact, switch employers 
during the year; of this total of 1,137,000 how many are people who, in fact, 
are in employment for less than one year with one employer? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Do you think that is related to an explana- 


tion of the clause? 


Mr. RHEAUME: Absolutely. 


| The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I suggest we limit this to explanation and 
not debate. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: That was a pure and simple question. 
We must have an estimate, because we are setting up a system to handle it. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I shall allow the question. It is a matter 
of how close it is to the line. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: I do not have the figures before me just now of the number 
which are intermittent. We have the number of those with earnings over $5,000. 
We did make a calculation of the number of those who worked for less than 
12 months, and it turned out to be 34 per cent of the total. But I cannot tell 
you how these are related to the number over $5,000. 


Mr. RHEAUME: If they are earning less than $5,000 you do not have quite 
the same problem. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: I think under the system envisaged the problem of deficiency 
arises whenever you have a man who was not working for the full 12 months 
of the year. 


Mr. RHEAUME: The administrative requirement is to deduct excessively 
for the first five months of the year, in order to pick up the slack. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: That is true, but as I have said, there is no particular 
problem there unless he works for two employers. If he works for two employers, 
and earned over $5,000.00, then his contribution is more than it otherwise 
would be, if he worked for only one employer. But comparing it with the 
alternative proposition 34 per cent of the people in employment work for less 
than 12 months of the year but I am not sure if this would apply to earnings 
over $5,000. 


Mr. RHEAUME: May we be given the figures later on? 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Do I understand correctly that where there is full deduc- 
tion by an employer for the whole year, there is no claim for a refund by 
that employer? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: I tried to explain it, that so far as the employer is concerned, 
in relation to his employee, he could not have contributed more than the 
maximum of $79.20. It is only when you have to take the record of an employee 
in relation to two employers that if the contributions made in respect of that 
employee are taken together there may be an overpayment as between the 
two employers. That is the only occasion when theoretically an employer pays 
more than he should have paid. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: If an employee leaves his employment at the end of 
June, and if the employer takes on another person to fill that position, is that 
employee entitled to claim a refund? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: If he overpaid his contribution he would. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: The employer never gets a refund? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: That is right. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: So he would actually pay 1.8 per cent up to $800 for 
that position? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: He could pay an additional $79.20 in that particular example, 
if you are going to relate it to a position. 


Mr. CHaTTerRTon: Yes, he could find himself paying just “double the ' 
maximum amount for that position, for the year. Nae ws ny 
Mr. SHEPPARD: Yes. pate tg 
Mr. Cuatterton: And there is no refund for him? 
Mr. SHEPPARD: That is right. . | 
Mr. MontTEeItH: Why was there a six month demucione Why not take tte q 
all off in the first three months? , 
Mr. SHEPPARD: You take off 1.8 per cent of the total earnings less portion 
of exemption. It depends on his earnings pattern, as to the particular month in © 
the year in which he becomes fully paid. 
Mr. MontTEITH: Suppose he is getting $20,000. It would be cleared up as 
soon as he gets his first $5,000? 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Suppose he gets $60,000, and he pays it all at once. 
Mr. MontertH: Is there no administrative procedure possible whereby, if 
an employee works for a certain time for one employer and then goes to ~ 
another employer, that employer’s share may be paid? | 
Mr. SHEPPARD: We did think of it, but the information I have on it at 
the present time relates to its use for other purposes. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Well, Mr. Monteith has asked a question, — 
and I think we should get an explanation. Again, it enters into the realm of — 
debate. 
Mr. MonteiItH: No, no, it does not. I am sorry. I was just curious to find © q 
out whether it has been considered, or if it could be done. 
Mr. SHEPPARD: We did consider it, but as I say, the information I have a 
relates to its use for another purpose. I shall try to relate it to the actual ques- 


to another employer, in those cases where a ceiling has been reached and also q 
to specify the amount contributed if the ceiling has not been reached, so ~ 
that the new employer would carry on from that point. It would involve haar 


factors of that kind, which are considered to have some Bbiecione in themselves. j 
A certificate was considered. but we did not recommend it. q 


Mr. MontTeITH: I shall not argue the pros and cons of it, but I wondered — 
if we might be given a few more details about the new rite States system, | 
and their experience concerning how much might be overpaid by employers. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: I can answer about the United States system, and we can 4 
probably get the figures as to the overpayment of employers. They do it by 4 
exactly the same method as is proposed in this bill, with one exception. I 
believe they have a special provision under which, where one company sells | 


out to another company during the year, it can be deemed to be one em- ‘ 
ployment. 4 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Is there any kind of estimate available on the amount 


of additional revenue you would get by virtue of an employer paying more 
than $79.20 for one position? af 


Mr. SHEPPARD: We do not have figures on it. I think we have mentioned 
that it depends on the way you relate this matter. Are you referring to an 
employer’s share of the contribution to a particular employee, or to a position? 


Mr. CHATTERTON: It is the position that I am thinking of. Could we ae 
given some estimates? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is it possible? 
Mr. SHEPPARD: We shall try. 
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| a, 4 Mr. Gray: I want to ask one question of Mr. Sheppard. Am I correct in 
saying that this is a system which is involved in the United States social 

_ security arrangements? Is that the way they started out? 

a Mr. SHEPPARD: We shall find that out for you. I understand that is the 

case, but we shall find out. 

Mr. Gray: You mean the system you described to us? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: Yes. 


_— Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: They do not make formal deductions during the 
year. 


. Mr. SHEPPARD: They make deductions based on total earnings each pay 
_ period but limited to a maximum contribution for the year. 
" Mr. CHATTERTON: What would be the administrative difficulty in making 
4 a refund to an employer who pays more than $79.20 during the year? 
Mr. SHEPPARD: I think it would be administratively difficult to determine 
q whether or not a person did take over another man’s position. We have 
always looked upon this as the only practical way, would be to require an 
employer to relate his contributions to a particular employee. These are factual 


4 matters which could be determined. But the problem then arises that if you 
were to refund an employer contribution it would have to be apportioned 
i 


_ between two employers, and that did not appear to be feasible. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Are you suggesting that under the plan you would not 
_ have the record of individual employment and the contributions made during 
the year, and also the contributions from the employer, or employers who 
a employed him? Would that not be in the files? 


ia Mr. SHEPPARD: The proposal is to give the employee credit for the dollar 
i amount of earnings on which the contribution has been made, or the amount 
4 of the employee contribution calculated at 1.8%. One figure can be related to 
: another. It is really not necessary to record the employer’s contribution in the 
ye record of earnings of that employee to arrive at the benefits. 


aye. Mr. RHEAUME: Would it be feasible to record it on behalf of an individual 
y employee? Is there some administrative problem which would prevent it? 


2 Mr. SHEPPARD: There are a lot of other factors involved. It could be that 
the employer did not pay any contribution at all; or it may be that he did 
not even pay the employee’s contribution. Under the system, the employee 

_ gets the credit to which he is entitled, if deduction has been made, whether 
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"i or not it has been remitted; and he also gets credit for the amount to which 
< he is entitled even though no deduction has been made, provided he claims it 


_before April 30. The main system is set up to accumulate the record of earn- 
_ ings of the individual contributor over a long period. It would involve another 
_ System to try to calculate the additional contributions made by an employer in 
_ respect of one employee. 


As The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Let us proceed now to clause 9, but 
before doing so may I suggest to Senator McCutcheon that he might suggest 
¢ to companies which are interested in this particular clause, or in other clauses, 


et that they write to the clerk of the committee stating that they would like to sub- 
_ mit a brief or appear before the committee. 
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Hon. Mr. McCutcHeEon: I expect you will find some companies doing this. 


On Clause 9—Amount of employer’s contribution. 


ie Mr. D. S. THorsSon (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Justice): 
_ Clause 9 sets out the obligation of the employer to make contributions with 
respect to each individual employee employed by him during the year in pen- 
sionable employment. We have, I believe, covered the subject matter of this 


clause. It, of course, is the counterpart of clause 8 of the bill. 
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Mr. KNow es: Perhaps my question relates more closely to drafting, but 
the wording of clause 9 is practically identical with the wording of clause 8, 
subclause (1). So why was it necessary to repeat all this language? Would it 
not have been simpler perhaps, or would it not have been clearer if you merely 
said that the employer shall make a contribution equal to that which he deducts 
from the employee, or is there a difference? 

Mr. Tuorson: I think there is a difference. Subclause (1) defines the 
obligation of the employee as the employee of an individual employer. But 
clause 9 defines the obligation of the employer who must pay contributions with 
respect to each of his employees. Now, clause 8, for example, says that an 
employee has to make the contributions required of him under the law by 
deduction, as provided for in the act. This provision-is clearly not relevant to 
what is dealt with in clause 9. ! . 

Mr. Know es: Clause 9 says that the employer has to deduct for each 
employee the amount computed, as prescribed, and the terminology is exactly 
the same. 

Mr. THorson: Yes, except that it is written in terms of the employer’s 
own obligation; whereas clause 8 is written in terms of the employee’s 
obligation. 

Mr. KNow.es: In practical terms, is there any dollar difference? Does 
not the employer under clause 9 deduct contributions for each employee exactly 
equal to the amount deducted in respect of the individual employee? 

Mr. THORSON: There is no dollar difference; it is only that the obligation 
is upon a different person. _ 

Mr. CHATTERTON: What happens to an employee engaged, let us say, ata 
salary of $500 a month? Does he have to establish himself elsewhere? 

Mr. THORSON: No. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Does he make any deduction for that month? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: He makes a deduction for the month based on what he 
pays. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: As far as the employee is concerned, it may be that 
the maximum earnings of that employee are only $500 but he still deducts on 
the basis of what he pays that man. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: Yes. 

Mr. Francis: Is that not one of the reasons why there might be two 
circumstances where the employee’s contribution for a year might be put 
through in the contributions made by the employer on his behalf? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. My point was made with particular reference to sub- 
clause (4): un clause 8 which deals with the obligation of the employee in 
relation to any given employer, but not in terms of his total obligation over 
the year to make contributions as an employee. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Let us now pass on to clause 10. 


On Clause 10—Amount of contribution in respect of self-employed earn- 
ings. 


. Mr. THORSON: Clause 10 defines the obligation of a person to make con- 
tributions during the year in respect of his self-employed earnings. 


We did I believe deal earlier with the point that in the case of a person who ~ 
had both earnings from employment as well as earnings from self-employment, — 


the contribution required under this section is the difference between what 


he contributed as an employee, and the ceiling on his contribution, which is 


$5,000 a year initially. 
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Mr. CHATTERTON: But suppose a man is employed for only six months 
of the year; he would pay contributions up to a maximum of $79.20; and 
then he becomes self-employed for the balance of the year. What does he 
have to pay for the balance of the year? 


Mr. THorson: As I understand it there will be no obligation to make 
further contributions. He would have contributed to the full limit provided 
for by this bill. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further questions? 


Hon. Mr. SmitH: I would like to ask one question in regard to the tech- 
nique which would be used to collect contributions from a_ self-employed 
fisherman. Let us assume that he is a self-employed person during the year. 
Would he pay on the basis of annual payments, based on a statement of his 
earnings which he would make for the Department of National Revenue? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. You will see in later provisions of the bill that it is 
contemplated that there will be an annual return made respecting his self- 
employed earnings, and filed in much the same manner as the return for income 
tax is filed, for the purposes of the Income Tax Act. There has been a dove- 
tailing of the provisions in order to reduce the burden on contributors and 
to enable them to make contributions required under this act in much the 
same way as they would ordinarily pay their taxes. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Is there any connection with the annual payments by a 
self-employed person, or anything comparable to the interest that is assessed 
under the Income Tax Act respecting a person who paid his income tax at 
the end of the year? 


Mr. THORSON: The provision, as you will see, is very close to being parallel 
to that of the Income Tax Act. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Is there an opportunity for a self-employed person to pay it 
on a monthly or on a quarterly basis? 

Mr. THorson: Perhaps I might refer you to the individual clause, namely, 
clause 34, subclause (2), which is a special subclause dealing with farmers and 
fishermen. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Does the committee think it advisable to 
deal with clause 34 and clause 10 together? 


Mr. THoRSON: Perhaps it does open up a different subject. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I thought it might be in order to deal 
with the two of them at the same time. 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 10, subclause (2), defines the minimum amount of 
self-employed earnings that there must be before any contribution is required 
to be made by a person on his self-employed earnings for a given year. 

Mr. KNOWLES: That is where the $800 provision derives. 

Mr. THorson: That is right. This clause defines the $800, but it is related 
to the year’s basic exemption, and should there be any increase in the amount 
of the year’s basic exemption, then the floor in turn will rise with the rise in 
the year’s basic exemption. It will always remain at even multiples for con- 
venience of making calculations. 

Mr. Monte1tH: Let us assume that the net income of a person is such 


and such according to the tax return, that will be the figure on which the 
contribution is based? 


Mr. THorson: As far as the self-employed person is concerned, yes, his 
income is computed on the net basis. 


Mr. MontTEITH: Anybody earning over $800 is going to contribute some- 
thing? 
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Mr. MonvrerrH: And up to this point probably those people who have — ; 
not been making income tax returns would finally have to do so. = ee 

Mr. THorson: There may well be persons who will be required to make 
contributions towards their pensions under this law who are not presently 4 
income taxpayers. | . 

Mr. MoreAu: Do you see any beneficial effects concerning collection from 
perhaps marginal taxpayers who never filed returns? Do you think there would ~ 
be a real incentive here for them to do so? nt 

Mr. Tuorson: I thought I had made it clear in my last answer that they — 
would be making contributions towards their pension. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: There are a number of categories who are not required 
to file income tax returns. 

Mr. Tuorson: You mean by reason of being under the taxable limit? 

Mr. CHATTERTON: How would you advise these people? Have you some- — 
thing in mind respecting advice to these people? 

Mr. SuHepparp: There will be the usual publicity given, and we expect a 
fair number of persons asking for information. Included in the publicity would 
be the benefits to be derived from the plan. I think it would be easier to get | 
a return on that basis. But there certainly would be general publicity in order 
to get these returns. 

The CuarirMAN (Mr. Cameron): Now, we come to clause 11. 


7" 


On Clause 11—Amount of contributory salary and wages. 
Mr. THorson: We are now moving into division B of the bill dealing with © 
the calculation of contributions. Under division B there are grouped a number 
of sections which could in one sense be described as definition clauses. They 
define the concepts that have already been introduced in the earlier clauses 8, — 
9 and 10. And therefore they are relevant to the basic obligations which are — ; 
imposed by the earlier clause. & 
Clause 9, for example, defines what we mean by contributory salary and ~ 
wages. You will note that what we have in mind here by contributory salary — 
and wages is a person’s income for the year from pensionable employment. a 
That would be computed in the same way as his income from employment is — 
computed for the purposes of the Income Tax Act. There are certain specific — 
exceptions introduced in this section. For example, any income from employ- 
ment is to be excluded for contribution purposes where the income was re- | 
ceived before the eighteenth birthday of the contributor, or after his 70th — 
birthday and so on. 
Mr. KNow.es: Or after his death? 
Mr. THORSON: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: What is the deduction under paragraph (q) of ~ 
subsection (1) of the Income Tax Act? ss 


Mr. SHEPPARD: That is the provision regarding a clergyman’s residence. — 
Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: All other statutory deductions are added together. 


4 


amount of earnings paid by the employer as that amount is now shown on 
the annual T4 return. ey 


Mr. THorson: That is in contrast to the net approach which is adop re. 
in the case of self-employed earnings. 


gh 
Mr. CHATTERTON: Suppose a province participates, and they have paid 


effective contributions. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD: Are you referring to a case where it happened within that 
year? 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Yes. . 


Mr. SHEPPARD: It is true in exactly the same way as if he was only in the 
one area; in other words, if an employee is working for one employer in Quebec, 
and he moves to a branch in Ontario, but still with the same employer, and he 
made his maximum contribution in the first place, then there would be no 
contribution in the second. On the other hand, if he changed employers, he 
would have to make a contribution in both places, just as he would have, if he 
remained in the same place. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Suppose he changed his employment within the prov- 
ince; he would pay more than $79.20. 

Mr, SHEPPARD: Yes, because in that case he changed his employment. 

Mr. Tom KENT (Co-ordinator of Programming, Prime Minister’s Office): 
He would get a refund in exactly the same way. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: I am curious about the $15 a month rate added 
to your housekeeper’s income, or your maid’s income if she lives in. Would 
that be considered as part of her income for pensionable purposes? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes, it would be so considered. 

Mr. MONTEITH: I have a question on (1) (b); what about the disability 
pension payable under the present disability allowance act? 


Mr. THORSON: No, that would not be taken into account in income deter- 
mination. 


Mr. MONTEITH: You say it would not be? 
Mr. THORSON: No. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Well, here it only mentions the disability pension under 
this act or under the provincial pension plan. 


Mr. THorson: That is right. 

Mr. MONTEITH: Is it supposed to cover it? 

Mr. THorSON: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Now, Clause 12. 


On Clause 12—Amount of contributory self-employed earnings. 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 12 must be read with clause 13. Clause 12 defines 
what is meant by the contributory self-employed earnings of a person in a 
year; when read with clause 13 you will see that his self-employed earnings 
are prorated on the basis of the facts pertaining to the individual himself. Here 
again you will see we have introduced the idea that there may have to be a 
proration of his self-employed earnings where, for example, the contributor 
commences his contributory period at age 18, or reaches age 70. 


I might make special mention of subclause (3) of clause 12 which permits 
an employee to make an election to make up any deficiency where there has 
been an overdeduction made on account of the employee’s basic exemption 
for a year. This refers to the man who, because he has had more than one 
employer at the same time, was allowed during the year too much by way of 
basic exemption, with the result that he did not have an opportunity to con- 
tribute on his full earnings for the year. Under this provision it is open to him 
to pick up the balance, if he wants to, at the 3.6 per cent rate, which of course 
is directly relevant to his pension benefit. 


Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: May I ask a question about clause 13 (a) (i)? 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We have not got to it. Are there any 


questions on clause 12? 
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Mr. Tuorson: If that is agreeable, senator, that ate be fine. 


Hon. Mr. McCurcueon: I take it, in respect of this more than 50 per cane) 
of the gross revenue, you treat the whole income as though it were investment — 
income and it would not be allowable for pension purposes. BA oR 4 

Mr. TuHorson: That is correct. ; 

The CHamirMaAN (Mr. Cameron): Is there any further explanation you wish 
to make on clause 13? a 

Mr. THorson: No, except to mention that income in this case is computed — 
in the manner in which income from a business is computed for tax purposes. r. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We will pass on to clause 14. 


- 

On Clause 14—Amount of salary and wages on which contribution made 
for a year. 

Mr. THorson: Clause 14 is a rather long and technical one. It really 
accomplishes a drafting device to define the amount of salary and wages of a @ 
person on which a contribution has been made for a year. This will appear ~ 
more relevant in relation to later clauses of the bill where this expression is a 
used. 

The CHarrmAN (Mr. Cameron): Perhaps it would be better explained 
later, and we might let this clause stand until we reach the other clauses. 

Mr. THorson: That might be the best approach. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is that agreeable? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We will proceed to clause 15. : 

Mr. SHEPPARD: I might mention that this particular determination of salary 
and wages also is relevant to the earnings of a self-employed person. 4 


Mr. THORSON: Yes. It is necessary to determine the amount on which he 7 
has made a contribution, in order to arrive at the amount on which he may — 
make a contribution in respect of self-employed earnings. 


i 


On Clause 15—Amount of maximum contributory earnings for a year. 


Clause 15, perhaps, is self-explanatory. There is a reference to the two 
concepts of what is meant by maximum pensionable earnings for a year, and — 
what is meant by the basic exemption of a person for a year. This is dealt with 
in clauses 16, 17 and 18. . 


On Clause 16—Amount of maximum pensionable earnings. ce 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 16 adopts the same sort of approach as was adopted — 
in defining contributory self-employed earnings; that is to say, clause 16 sets © 
out what are the maximum pensionable earnings of an individual person tom . 
a year, having regard to his particular circumstances. . 


On Clause 17—Amount of year’s maximum pensionable earnings. 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 17 sets out what we mean by a year’s maximum 
pensionable earnings. It will be observed that initially the year’s maximum ~ 
pensionable earnings are $5,000, rising in the first instance according to any 


eon adjustment that may be necessary by reason of increases in the earnings: 
in ex: rs # 
Ws poe Mr. MCCUTCHEON: The pension index being a form of consumer pric e 
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__- Mr. Tuorson: That is correct. 
Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: And the earnings index is self-explanatory. 
_ Mr. THorson: Yes. 


On Clause 18—Amount of basic exemption. 


| Mr. THORSON: Clause 18 defines what is meant by the basic exemption of 
an individual person for a year, taking into account his individual circum- 
aq stances. 


On Clause 19—Amount of year’s basic exemption. 
Mr. THORSON: Clause 19 defines what is the oe of a Sati basic 


4 —- $600; that is to say, 12 per cent of the year’s maximum pensionable earnings. 
_ This, too, will rise in accordance with adjustment in the index. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any questions on these clauses? 
. Mr. KNOWLES: Mr. Chairman, I am wondering whether we have gone a 
a little hurriedly over these two or yee clauses. Are we still discussing earnings 
_ for the purpose of calculating the contribution? 

a Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLES: We have not yet come into the computation of pensions. 

i Mr. THorson: No. That is dealt with in part II of the bill. All of these are 
a expressions used in the basic clauses 8, 9 and 10 of the bill. All these definitions 
are relevant to those basic clauses. 


. Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEon: They did not put them in the interpretation section 
_ because it would frighten you when you started to read this bill. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Clause 17 is the clause which determines automatic adjust- 


Mr. ROR SGR: That i is right. 


On Clause 20—Pension index for year 1967. 


A Mr. THORSON: Clause 20 defines the manner in which the pension index is 
y arrived at. 

‘i Mr. MONTEITH: Would Mr. Thorson tell us in other language what this 
clause means? 


Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a statement on the pension 
index. Later on when we come to the benefit clauses, where we will deal with 


a ‘examples which will show how the pension index and earnings index will work 
in specific examples. At this stage, however, we need to discuss how the pension 
index will be established and the limits within which it operates. The pension 


4 “month period ending June 30 of the previous year. For 1967, the pension 
increase will be set at the average of the 12 monthly consumer price index 
i figures for the period July 1965 to June 1966. For 1968, the pension index will 
_ be set at the average of the 12 monthly consumer price index figures for the 
aft period July 1966 to June 1967, provided that the average is not more than two 
per cent or less than one per cent higher than the 1967 pension index. 


However, if it is more than two per cent higher, the 1968 pension index 
will be set at 102 per cent of the 1967 pension index. If it is less than one per 
cent higher, or if it is lower, the 1968 pension index will be the same as the 
if 1967 pension index. 


; For 1969, the pension index will be the same figure as the average con- 
Sumer price index for July 1967 to June 1968, unless it is more than two per 
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cent or less than one per cent higher than the 1968 pension index, and so on 
for each year. 

At the time when the consumer index is revised to a new time basis, a 
percentage adjustment will be made in the figures for this index in past years. 
A similar percentage adjustment would also have to be made in all past values 
of the pension index. You will notice from the clause that these adjustments of 
the index are dealt with by subclause (4). 

Mr. Chairman, these remarks will give some explanation of the sub- 
clauses of clause 20, and I think the further explanations we will have when 
we present actual figures will aid members in trying to see how the pen- 
sion index operates. But for any change we are operating between the upper 
limit of two per cent and the lower limit of one per cent, and the pension in- 
dex itself is related, as you can see, to the consumer price index. 

If the dominion bureau of statistics changes the basis of the consumer 
index,—and I think they have done this in the past about every decade or so— 
then this index will be adjusted along with it. 

Mr. MonrerItH: This goes on until 1975. 

Dr. WiLLaRD: The pension index is used in several ways. First of all it 
relates to the ceiling for the eight year period 1968 to 1975 inclusive mentioned 
in the earlier sections. It also relates to the adjustment in the monthly flat 
rate benefits, for instance, the $25 amount, and the $75 old age security 
benefit. It relates to the flat rate benefits and to the earnings related benefits 
when they are in pay. The index will alter the structure of flat rate bene- 
fits under the old age security program and the flat rate $25 benefit and the 
earnings related benefits not only for the period prior to when a person be- 
gins to receive the pension, but also after the person starts to receive benefits. 

Mr. Monterru: In all these instances mentioned, the consumer price 
figures are used up to 1975 only. Is that right? 

Dr. WILLARD: They are used to adjust the maximum pensionable earnings, 
the $5,000 ceiling up to the end of 1975; and then the earnings index cuts in 
for purpose of adjustment. 

Mr. MoNntvEITH: Yes, in all cases. 

Mr. THorson: For all benefits. 

Mr. MonteEITH: Yes, up to the $5,000 ceiling. 

Mr. KNow.tes: Do I understand that the pension index goes up a point 
only if the average of the consumer price index figure for 12 months goes up 
a point? If the average during that period was .9 of one point, then there would 
be no increase in the pension index. 


Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. The .9 is in fact saved up, so that if there : 
is an increase, let us say, of .5, next year then there would be an increase in 
that year, because .9 plus .5 would be over the one. ( 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Where is that set out in the bill? I was trying ~ 
to find that language. | 


Dr. WILLARD: In clause 20, subclause (2) and (3); you can see where 4 
reference is made to the 1.02 and reference to the 1.01. ‘ 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: I do not see anything that provides for the ac- 
cumulation. 


Mr. THorSON: This is built into the mathematics of the adjustment. We 
can take actual examples to show that it has this accumulative effect. 


Mr. KNOWLES: May I ask where this saving factor is written in? 


Dr. WILLARD: It will be in the actual index itself. In the example men- q 
tioned, the index will be up 1.009 in the first year let us say; the next year 
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tioned, the index will be up 1,009 in the first year let us say; the next year, 
if it increased, as was suggested, it would then be 1.014. So that at that point 
the index will have gone up more than one per cent, and that will be re- 
flected in an increase in the benefits. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: But it will not have gone up one per cent in re- 
lation to the 12 months preceding June 30. That is what puzzles me, because 
I cannot understand this language. 


Mr. Kent: What this language is saying is that the pension index is the 
same as the consumer price index, but put on a different basis; that is, if the 
increase from one year to another is enough to be less than one per cent, or 
more than two per cent. But any change that is needed to make the pension 
index the same as the adjusted consumer price index will be made provided 
that it is not less than one, or more than two; in other words, it is automati- 
cally provided for in the definition that if the consumer price index has gone 
up by .9 per cent compared with the previous year, then the following year 
the pension index has to be adjusted in order to match the consumer price 
index, and it then goes up to a further .5 and the total increase is .14, and this 
is within the range of two per cent. Therefore the accumulation takes over, 
and the pension index is automatically adjusted to be the same as the con- 
sumer price index, on a re-adjusted basis. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: I appreciate what you say, but is that what is 
said here? 


Mr. THorson: I believe it is. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I was going to suggest that we leave this 
section until we have examples before us. This might assist the committee. I 
understand that they will be available this afternoon. 

Mr. KNOWLES: While we are getting this explanation from Mr. Sheppard, 
I appreciate that the wording is there, but I am still puzzled by the language in 
lines nine and ten “for each month in the twelve months’ period ending June 30 
in the preceding year’’. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: It may have gone down somewhat in one year. 

Mr. KNOWLES: I am interested in your restricting it to 12 months in the 
_ preceding year to pick up any ceiling left over from the year before. 

Mr. THorsSoN: I think this will be apparent to you if we have examples 
before us showing an actual illustration of what happens when there is a frac- 
tional increase in one year, when there is a further fractional increase in the 
index in the immediately following year. 

Mr. KNOWLES: You will have it this afternoon. 

Mr. THorSON: That is my understanding. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: It would be related back to the year in which there 
was a fractional increase which does not change. You make your calculation 
regarding the 12 months immediately ending June 30. But it seems to me that 
you fail to bring it up. I think I understand the mathematics, and I may be very 
stupid, but I am afraid I do not get this. 

Mr Kent: Let me try again. What is said here is that the pension index is 
the consumer price index for the previous 12 months, and it is used for practi- 
cal reasons. When it went up, or how it arrived there, does not matter. It is the 
consumer price index for the preceding 12 months which counts. 


Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: Exactly, because the consumer price index may 
go up a fraction of one per cent, and the pension index, according to subclause 
_ (3), does not change. 


Mr. KENT: Quite, but it is the same, because in order to be the same it 


would have to be increased by less than one, or more than two per cent, in 
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the following year. When it has been the same as in the relevant. full year 
can only be because it is a reflection of the one per cent or two ‘per | cent 
variation. vk 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: There is nothing which says that the eee. 
index is the same as the consumer index except for the words here. a 
Mr. Kent: I think that is to be found in subclause (2). | 
The CHairnMan (Mr. Cameron): We are talking about interpretation. ; 
Perhaps Mr. Thorson may be able to make it clearer to us this afternoon. 3 
Hon. Mr. McCurcuzon: I shall not be here this afternoon. Perhaps Mr. — 
Thorson would make a full statement so that I might read it in the record. . 
Mr. Know tes: I am afraid I am of no help, because I have now seen the 
point. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It is now 11 o'clock, ladies and gentlemen, 
and the defence committee must take over at this time. : 
Mr. THorson: Perhaps we might just pick up clause 21 which defines the | 
earning index, which is also relevant to the determination of the year’s maxi- q 
mum pensionable earnings. You can see that this is of importance when there — 
is an increase in employee’s average earnings. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: I think it would be helpful. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We shall meet again at Op.) Weare this 
afternoon. The committee now stands adjourned until that time. 4 
Mr. Montettu: Is there not a possibility that the chairmen of the various — 
committees might meet together in order to stagger all these meetings? f 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): One chairman intends to do something | 
about it if possible. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


THURSDAY, December 3, 1964. 


The CHarrman (Mr. Cameron): Senator Fergusson and gentlemen: I believe © 
we now have a quorum. When we adjourned this morning we were dealing with > 
Clause 20 and Dr. Willard was going to submit for your consideration some q 
examples with regard to that particular clause. 4 

Dr. WiLLARD: Thank you Mr. Chairman, Mr. Osborne has prepared ‘wom 
tables, one which relates to the pension index and the other, which contains © 
two pages, relates to the earnings index. I think this morning we had a useful § 
discussion of the pension index. If I might just say a few words now on clause © 
21 , the earnings index, and then perhaps Mr. Osborne could discuss the tables, © 
which could be circulated. a 

Mr. KNOwWLEs: At that point we will be discussing both. 4 

Dr. WILLARD: Yes. The earnings index is set out in clause 21. If I could 
just refer to paragraph four first. The index is going to be built up from data © 
obtained from the Income Tax Act. These data will be the employees’ actual 
average earnings in any year, which will be the average of all the wages and 
salaries paid to anyone who worked in Canada during the year, as reported | 
on the T-4 slips by employers. This will include, of course, earnings from any 
non-pensionable employment, but it will not cover self- employment earnings. 
It will include earnings below $600 and above $5,000. 

The earnings index, if we look at the other three paragraphs, for a given 
year is defined as the ratio of employees’ average earnings for that year to 
employees’ average earnings in the base period. Paragraph two talks about 
the base period. Employees’ average earnings in the base period are the averag 
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Pot employees’ actual earnings in each year of the eight year period, 1966 to 
_ 1973 inclusive. Employees’ average earnings for any year after 1975 is defined 
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as an eight year moving average of actual earnings. For 1976, for example, this 


eight year average will be calculated in 1975, using the eight year period ending 
December 1974. Thus, the earnings index in a year such as 1980 would be the 


. ;. sum of employees’ actual average earnings in the eight years, 1971 to 1978 


inclusive, divided by the sum of employees’ actual average earnings in the 


; eight years 1966 to 1973 inclusive. 


Now, I think we could perhaps take a look at the tabular material that 
Mr. Osborne has, and he could discuss these tables. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We will distribute them now. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Up to 1975 it would be an immediate reflection of the 
increase in the past year, and after that time the reflection would be for eight 
years, and it would be less direct? 

_ Dr. WILLARD: Well, before 1975 you will recall, the ceiling is going to be 
$5,000 for two years, 1966 and 1967, and then we have the period, 1968 to 
1975, when it is going to be adjusted by the pension index. After that we have 
the period after 1975 when the earnings index comes into play. We need two 
years in order to obtain all these statistics required for the last year of the eight 
years being included in the earnings index. 

Mr. KNOWLES: This moving average in the later period is always an eight 
year average, but it moves every year? 

Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. Being eight years, of course, it will smooth 
out fluctuations in different years within that eight year period. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I understand Mr. Osborne, our economic 
adviser, is now ready to discuss these tables. I think everybody has a copy of 
them. 

Mr. J. E. E. OSBORNE (Director of Research, Department of National Health 
and Welfare): Yes. They are available in both English and French. 

Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, I move that both these tables be added as an 
appendix to the committee minutes. 


Mr. COTE (Longueuil): I second the motion. 
| The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Moved and seconded that these tables be 
included as an appendix to the minutes of today’s proceedings. Agreed? 

Motion agreed to. 


Mr. OsBorneE: Mr. Chairman, the single table deals with the pension index. 
The pension index in Bill No. C-136 will commence in 1967. To illustrate how 


3 it will be determined in relation to the consumer price index, the table in front 


of you shows the pension index commencing in various years, and ignoring the 


_ time lag which is provided in the bill between the price index year and the 


7 pension index year. The pension index commencing in 1952, that is the right 
hand column, illustrates the way clause 20 of the bill will operate. Suppose 


that the pension index had begun in 1952, and had been made equal to the 


Ce consumer price index for that year, namely set 116.5 opposite the year 1952, 
whe and call it one. The pension index for 1953 would ordinarily be the same as the 
consumer price index for 1953. However, as this latter figure has dropped to 


115.5 in the example, which is less than one per cent greater than the pension 


Py index for 1952, the pension index for 1953 is the same as the pension index 
_ for 1952. This illustrates paragraph three of clause 20. Similarly, for 1954 and 


1955, in that right hand column the pension index remains the same as it was 


s in 1952. Until the consumer price index reaches 117.7, that is an increase of one 
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Then looking at the pension index for 1956, it will be the same as the 
consumer price index, 118.1. This figure is used because it is more than one 
per cent, but less than two per cent greater than the pension index for 1955. 
The pension index for 1957 would ordinarily be the same as the consumer 
price index, namely 121.9, but the pension index cannot be more than two 
percent higher than the pension index of the year before, so the pension index _ 
is set at 120.5 for 1957, which is 118.1 multiplied by 1.02. This illustrates — 
paragraph two of clause 20. For the year 1958 the pension index is again set | 
at two per cent more than it was the year before, since this figure of 122.9 is 
less than the consumer price index of 125.1. Similarly, 1959 is set for two per 
cent more than the pension index for 1958, because this figure of 125.4 is less 
than the consumer price index of 126.5. The pension index 1960 is two per cent 
more than the pension index for 1959 since the resulting figure of 127.9 is less 
than the consumer price index of 128.0. The pension index for 1961 is equal to 
the consumer price index, 129.2. 

You see, then, that the pension index has caught up to the consumer price 
index. The 129.2 figure is exactly one per cent more than the previous pension 
index of 127.9. For each of the years, 1962 and 1963 the pension index is 
equated with the price index because the increase in the pension index, so 
determined each of these years over the pension index of the previous year, is 
between one and two per cent. 

It can be seen, therefore, from this example that the pension index remains 
constant when the consumer price index declines, or is in any year less than one 
per cent more than the pension index for the preceding year. The pension index 
is made equal to the price index whenever the price index is between one and 
two per cent higher than the previous year’s pension index. The pension index 
is set at a figure two per cent higher than it was the previous year whenever 
the price index is more than two per cent higher than the previous year’s pension 
index, not price index but pension index. 4 

I hope I have clarified this clause, Mr. Chairman. , 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): No doubt the members will give it serious 
study when they are reading the minutes. 


Mr. KNOWLEs: Picking up Mr. Chatterton’s question, I take it it was a 
serious one and not in jest, that is the only situation in which these things 
would get out of line. In other words, you have satisfied me, and Senator 
McCutcheon is not here to be satisfied, so far as keeping the pension index in 
line with the consumer price index, and so far as catching up on the short 
hauls is concerned, provided we do not get a series of years in which the con- 
sumer price index goes up by three points. Supposing we had the awful kind 
of government in power to have three years where there were increases in the ~ 
consumer price index of three points for each year, I gather that the pension 
index would fall behind the consumer price index? } 


Mr. Luoyp: There is an illustration of that in the years 1953 to 1957, 116.5 9 
to 121.9. Is that not the same set of circumstances described by Mr. Knowles? . 
Mr. OSBORNE: That is an example for that one year. I believe Mr. Knowles 
was suggesting a series of three rises, but in this series you will see that the — 


pension index eventually gets up to the price index, because of a smaller 
increase in the price index. 


nt 


Mr. Lioyp: In other words, if the consumer price index increases annually 
more than 2 per cent, it will greatly widen the gap between the pension index 
and the consumer price index. If in each succeeding year it went up more than 


2 per cent it would be a steady widening of the gap by the amount above 2 
per cent in each year. 


Dr. WILLARD: Another way of putting it, Mr. Chairman, is say by the use © 
of the technique we smooth out the changes in the consumer price index, 
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whether it is going up or is going down. At the same time, if we do get into 
a very highly inflationary situation, where prices are rising to a very con- 
siderable extent, and I think perhaps if you take the column for 1940 it illus- 
trates that point, you can see that this takes care of the danger that perhaps 
Mr. Chatterton was referring to, the cost of the benefits running up very 
quickly. J think this column reflects the effect of wartime conditions, when 
we had a highly inflationary situation in Canada as well as in most countries. 


Mr. OspornE: Mr. Chairman, might I also refer you to the column for 
1926 which shows what happens in the reverse situation. When the consumer 
price index falls, the pension index remains steady. You see it is steady at 75.9 
throughout the period 1926 to 1945. 


Mr. KNow.es: Mr. Chairman, I would like to put another question, and 
I am seeking a free lecture in economics; I am not trying to debate. Taking 
the examples that Mr. Osborne has read from 1952 to 1963, which have proven 
that things tended to level out or to hold their relative position, what is the 
advantage of doing it this way over a simple formula that just said that the 
pension index shall be the consumer price index, except that it shall not fall, 
and if that had been the formula you would have started at 116.5, and you 
would have ended at 133.0, but you would have had different changes along 
the way, and it would have been much simpler to understand. 


Mr. OssorNE: Mr. Chairman, I believe Mr. Knowles is suggesting that the 
two per cent ceiling simply be removed from the description of the index. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Yes, not only removed. 


Mr. OsBoRNE: It was felt desirable to attempt to smooth out fluctuations 
on the assumption that prices might increase more one year than another, 
that it would be useful to provide a means of smoothing out these fluctuations 
in prices, and if by any chance there were extensive price rises, then this 
would have a restrictive effect. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Well, I do not think I was questioning so much the fact 
of the ceiling, though I think it should not be there, but I was wondering 
about the necessity of having these jumps of one or two, and nothing in 
between. Even though the consumer price index fluctuates, and I state again 
what is wrong with my oversimplification, to just make the consumer price 


- index the pension index, except that you do not let the latter fall? 


Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could comment on that. We are 
trying to achieve several things with this technique. One is that— 

Mr. KNOWLES: You are not just trying to make it complicated. 

Dr. WILLARD: In the instance, where prices fall, we are sure that the 
pension stays at its present level; secondly, in a situation where you have 
very highly inflationary conditions, it controls benefit outlays. Thirdly, it also 


- smooths out adjustments, by having the changes made between one and two 
per cent, and in so doing makes the amount of the change in the benefit, a 


fairly sizable amount. 

For instance, there was some comment about the amount of one per cent, 
how much increase in benefit resulted from it. If you tied the change in benefit 
to the consumer index and the consumer index went up, shall we say one fifth 


of one per cent, or one tenth of one per cent, then you would have to change 


all your benefits, and add the few cents on for that purpose. Administratively 
this one per cent brings the range of change into a more sizeable sum. It is going 
to be at least 75 cents, or up to $1.50, when the change is made. Thus, it achieves 


_ three things: It makes sure that the benefit does not drop; it makes sure that 


there is protection against a highly inflationary situation; and it does smooth 


& out the payments that are made, and it does not mean that every year there is 


: 


_ payments of benefits are. 


provisions it is not true to say that the pension plan would contribute to © 


_ and the pension index? They start in 1926 at the same amount, and in 1963. 
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a very modest change involving a few cents you have to alter the whole struct ? 
of benefit payments and put out completely new literature showing what the 


Mr. MontertH: On the second point, would you just utter those words — 
again please. “4 
Dr. WILLARD: Well, the second point was where you get a highly infla- a 
tionary situation. 4 
Mr. MontertuH: In other words, this is not going to contribute further — 
to the highly inflationary condition? | 
Dr. WrLarp: That is right, and if you look at the pension index starting q 
at the 1940 base in the table before us, when Canada went through a number 
of years of very sizable increases in the price level. If you follow that column 
down to the year 1963, the pension index is still a long way from catching up | 
to the consumer price index because of this very highly inflationary period. 
Presumably under those circumstances parliament could take a look at the — 
situation, and decide what it would want to do about the level of benefits, but at — 
least payments under the plan would not get out of control under those circum- — 
stances. 
Mr. Basrorp: So it is true to say then, Mr. Chairman, that because of these 


inflation? . 
Mr. Luoyp: No, I think it is more correct, if I may suggest, Mr. Chairman, q 
that the application of the index in the manner that is proposed in the act will © 
prevent benefits being related to runaway inflation. I think that is more to ; 
the point. 
Mr. MontertH: It will prevent the benefits causing further runaway infla- 3 
tion, or contributing further. . 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Have you got the matter clarified to your 
satisfaction, Mr. Basford? a 
Hon. Mr. SMITH (Queens-Shelburne): Is the approach that is made to this ‘ 
particular problem in the United States similar to the approach that we are — 
making in this legislation? G 
Dr. WiLuarD: No, Mr. Chairman. The United States has not followed this — 
procedure, but we have appended to the proceedings of the committee an article © 
which discusses the various countries in which the cost of living adjustment — 
has been provided for in different legislation, and previously in my testimony ~ 
I did list several countries where this is being done. 
Hon. Mr. SMITH (Queens-Shelburne): Yes, I remember well now. The other 4 
question I had in mind was: Do you know of any private pension plans that 
are now in existence which make note of this problem, and attempt to do © 
something about it? Is there any such thing with regard to private pension ~ 
plans as a pension index? 4 
Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman, this question was asked, and Mr. Osborne — 
tells me that the answer to that is in the process of preparation, so we hope 
to have something for you on that soon. 


Mr. COTE (Longueuil): Maybe there is something I missed in your explana- 
tion, but how come there is such a big difference between the consumer index 


there is such a big gap. 
Mr. OsporNE: Mr. Chairman, this illustrates the effect of the two per cent 


ceiling we have just been talking about provided for in clause 20, paragraph 
two where it says multiplied by 1.02. That provides for a two per cent ceiling 
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a on fie annual i increases in the pension index, so that in a period where the price 
- index has been increasing more rapidly hun at the rate of two per cent per 
_ year, then the pension index will be higher, as Mr. Knowles has pointed out. 


Mr. Munro: I would assume when Mr. Willard said that if there was too 
much disparity, that is where parliament could intervene and do something 
¢ about it. Say this had been in operation since 1940, and there was a disparity 
between 133 and 103, would that be the type of example you are referring to? 


Dr. WILLARD: That is correct, Mr. Chairman, in other words, this provides 
for reasonable adjustment according to changes in the cost of living. It does not 
provide for the situation where you may have abnormal situations, and that is 
where parliament would have to decide in the light of the circumstances at the 
time what should be done. 


Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Chairman, if I may try this for words to describe it, you 
are in effect proposing a type of legislation which limits the power under the 
authority to the officers responsible for the provisions of this bill in such a 
way that they can only permit a maximum increase at the one or two per cent 
limits in each year. What you say, in essence, is that any increase beyond that 
should have a reference to parliament before any action should be taken? 


Mr. Munro: No, not exactly. 


Mr. Luoyp: They must have taken the position that they wanted to limit 
the power. 

Dr. WILLARD: I think, Mr. Chane it is fair to say that it places limits 
on the automatic adjustnent: 


Mr. Luoyp: And therefore compels reference to parliament if the consumer 
index gets out of line? 


Mr. CHATTERTON: To what does the pension index apply? 


Dr. WILLARD: It applies to the ceiling first of all, and therefore it is quite 
important. Beginning in 1968 there are eight years when the ceiling will be 
_ adjusted by the Pension Index. It applies to the flat rate benefits to keep them 
in line with living cost changes. In this regard you have to keep in mind the 
_ old age security legislation. This means the $75 and the flat rate allowance of 
$25 are adjusted by the Pension Index. It also applies in the case of the earnings 
related benefits in pay, which consist of the flat rate component and the earn- 
ings related component. It also applies to pensions in pay under the old age 
security benefit. 
el Mr. KNOWLES: In other words, it applies to any pension that is in pay, 
_ either under the Canada Pension Plan proper, or under the old age security? 
e Dr. WILLARD: Yes. 
e Mr. KNOWLES: One other question, Mr. Chairman: I gather that the pension 
index will be given in points, such as we have it here in the table, where it 
_ goes up, for example, from 130.7 to 133.0, that is from 1962 to 1963, but that 
__ when this is related to increases this is done in percentages? In other words, this 
increase that looks like 2.3 points is two per cent when it is applied to the 
amount of the pension? 
Mr. OSBORNE: Mr. Chairman, the method by which the pension index is 
applied to the pension benefit is spelled out in clause 45, and we will see that 
9 we relate the pension index for one year to the pension index for the previous 


es 
Ay year, and multiply the pension in pay by that ratio. 


Mr. pes It is also in respect to the Old Age Security Act, so no mat~ 


Bs 9 will be the round figure of either one or two per cent. 
7 - Some hon. Mempers: No. 
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Mr. OSBORNE: May I refer you to some examples in the right hand column. 
In the year 1961, 129.2 represented strictly a one per cent increase over the 
previous year, but the figure for 1962, 130.7, is between one and two per cent. 

Dr. WiuLaRD: It would be at least one per cent, not more than two per 
cent, but it could be somewhere in between. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Oh, it could be between one and two per cent? 

Dr; “WiItLARD: - Yes. 

Mr. KNow.Les: Thank you. 

Mr. OssornE: In the answers tabled yesterday to questions regarding the 
United States program, which all the members have not had a chance to see, it 
was pointed out that when the United States went through this same period of 
price increases that is shown here, they found it necessary to drop out earnings 
between 36 and 50 in the calculation of benefits. This answer was tabled, 
but you have not had a chance to see it yet. 

With regard to the two tables on the earnings index, the only difference 
between these is that one assumes that the earnings increase at the rate 
of three per cent per year, and the other assumes that earnings increase at 
the rate of four per cent per year. I regret I did not provide a table which 
would also show what would happen if there were a decrease in earnings. 


The top table, the three per cent table, illustrates paragraph four of clause 
21, how the employees’ actual average earnings would be determined for a 
year from the T-4 slips, as Dr. Willard has described. You can see as the 
period passes from 1966 through to 1981 provision has been made here in the 
example for strictly a three per cent increase from one year to the next in earn- 
ings. This is how these figures have been derived. In actual fact they would 
be derived from the experience that is shown up on the T-4 slips from 
one year to the next. Then, taking the first eight of the figures there, the figure 
$4227 through to $5,199, the period 1966 to 1973, these eight figures would 
be averaged and the average would be $4,699 in this example, $4,699 dollars. 
That is the first figure shown in the second row under 1975. That illustrates 
paragraph two of clause 21, the calculations of employees’ average earnings in 
the base period. 

Mr. CHaTTERTON: Before we go farther, can you tell us what this index 
applies to? 

Mr. OspornE: Yes, sir. The earnings index applies to the ceiling on con- 
tributory earnings from the year 1976 on. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: So that 1976 would be the first year for which it is neces- 
sary to calculate the earnings index? 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 17, Mr. Chatterton. 


Mr. OSBORNE: But you must remember, Mr. Chairman, that in turn the 
earnings ceiling in itself is used to escalate the earnings record, and the method 
of doing this is set forth in clause 51. Then paragraph three of clause 21 refers 
to the moving average, eight year moving average of employees’ average 
earnings. In the example before you, for the period 1967 to 1974, it is from 
$4,354 to $5,355. When these eight figures are averaged, you obtain $4,840, 
and that is the figure shown under 1976 as the eight year moving average for 


that year, and similarly $4,985 is the eight year average for the year 1977, and 
so on. 


Dropping down to the third row, the earnings index itself is defined in 
paragraph 1 as being the ratio of the 8 year moving average to the 8 year 
fixed average, the average in the base period, and if you just look at those 


figures, you will see that for the year 1976 the earnings index is the ratio of 
$4,842-$4,699. The denominator remains the same. 
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Mr. MONTEITH: Throughout? 


Mr. OsBorNE: Throughout, but the enumerator increases or decreases, de- 
pending on the trend in earnings, as expressed by this 8 year moving average. 

The row just below that shows you what the index would be in percen- 
tage: 1.03 in 1976; 1.061 in 1977; 1.093 in 1978, and so on. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: I am curious as to why an eight year period was chosen, 
rather than 10 years, for the moving average? 

Mr. OSBORNE: You will recall that in Bill No. 375 there was a three year 
moving average provided for. When the ceiling was put up to $5,000 it was 
considered desirable to hold the effects of the earnings index on the ceiling 
down by means of a longer period, so we spread it over eight years, instead of 
three years. 

Mr. Kent: Perhaps it should be added that the reason for the eight years 
is so that the first adjustment is made at the end of the 10 year transitional 
period. 

Mr. OSBORNE: The next line takes you back to clause 17, where the year’s 
maximum pensionable earnings are described, or defined. This illustrates the 
way in which the earnings index is used to increase the ceiling. As footnote 
A indicates, for the first 10 years of the program the earnings index will not 
be used. 

Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Chairman, before you go too far afield, the $4,699 base, 
does that continue right through, indefinitely? 

Mr. OSBORNE: Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLES: As far as we need to worry about it. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Maybe I could point out the purpose of this. It was estab- 
lished that $5,000 would be the earnings ceiling to begin with. This was con- 
sidered to have some relationship to average earnings, but average earnings 
are around $4,000, depending on what measure you use of average earnings. 
It was intended that the same relative relationship should be maintained be- 
tween the average earnings and the ceiling; the average earnings would be 
somewhat below the ceiling. It will depend on what the ceiling is in 1975 what 
this permanent relationship will be. In the example here the relationship will 
be $5,800 to $4,699. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: The exemption is not affected by the earnings ceiling? 

Mr. OsporneE: Yes sir. The exemption is defined as 12 per cent of the 
earnings index. . 

Dr. WILLARD: So as the ceiling is adjusted the exemption adjusts. 

Mr. KNOWLES: We are dealing with something here which is not subject 
to change of method of computation? 

Mr. OSBORNE: It is a built in method. 

Mr. KNOWLES: So that is the reason this figure of $4,699 is almost a norm; 
it is almost a 100 from then on? 

Mr. OssorneE: It supplies a constant fraction which will be applied against 
the moving average in the future. 

Mr. KNow.Les: Of course this is just an assumption that it is $4,699. It 
might come out at $4,700? 

Mr. Osporne: It is purely coincidence, the next page is $4,869. 

. The fifth row, the earnings ceiling, the year’s maximum pensionable earn- 
ings is held at $5,000 for the first two years; for the next eight years it will 
increase according to the pension index, and in the example here we have 
simply assumed that this will amount to $100 a year. So you will notice each 
one of these goes up by $100, until 1975. Thereafter the earnings ceiling will 
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change with the earnings index, so that 1.03 times $5,800 gives you ‘anew 


; Pahari a NW 
ceiling of $5,900 in 1976, recognizing that this has been rounded down to the — 
nearest $100. Then 1.06 multiplied again by 5,800 yields a ceiling of $6,100, © | 
rounded. i 

Mr. MontertH: Working back on the $4,800. ie ) i a 

Mr. Osporne: Yes sir, $5,800 becomes the figure to use to eternity. Now, | 
Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is probably desirable to go on to the last @ 
three lines here, because they relate to clause 51 in part II of the bill. Then hon. a 
members may want to study this, and we can come back to it when we are — 
dealing with that clause. 4 

The CHarrMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is that agreed? 


Some hon. MemsBers: Agreed. 

The CHairMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further questions? Please 
proceed to clause 22 then, Mr. Thorson. 

Mr. Tuorson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Division C of the bill deals with 
the collection of contributions by employees and employers. There is a separate 
division, division E, dealing with the collection of contributions in respect of 
self-employed earnings, and we will be coming to that in clause 31. Clause 22 
(1) imposes an obligation on an employer to deduct and remit as prescribed 
both his own contribution and the contribution of his employee. The deduction 
and remittance would be in accordance with regulations. 

Paragraph 2 establishes the liability of an employer to pay to the crown 
any amount that he may have failed to deduct and remit as prescribed. It 
makes it clear that the amount that he failed to deduct and remit is payable 
to the crown. Paragraph 3, the rather long paragraph on page 18, deals with 
the situation where an employer has been advised, either by the minister or - 
on an appeal, that he is not required to deduct from the remuneration that he 
pays to a particular employee the employee’s contribution. The provision goes — 
on to say that except where the advice that the employer received was based a 
on incorrect information furnished to the minister by the employer, the em- — 
ployer is not liable for what it turns out should have been deducted by him 
up to the time the advice was received by him, but he then becomes liable — 
to make the employer’s contribution. There is, in effect, a forgiving of the | 
employee portion of the contribution. 


Mr. Monrertu: This is for something just sort of in arrears that he has 
been made aware of? 


Mr. THorson: He may have been proceeding on the assumption that a — 
certain class of employee was not covered as being in pensionable employ- ~ 
ment. He may have been advised in those circumstances that he was not ~ 
required to make the contribution, and subsequently it is determined that he © 
should have made the contribution. In that case he is not required to pay the ~ 
employee’s share, but he is required to pay the employer’s share. 4 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Is the minister required to pay back the shortage? 
Mr. KNOWLES: Which minister? 


_Mr. THoRSON: Where the employer has paid his own contribution as de- | 
scribed in this paragraph, the employee whose contribution should have been — 
deducted and withheld is then credited with having made the contribution 

that he ought to have made, as it turns out. In this way he is treated in the | 
same fashion as though the employee had notified the minister under clause 144 
of the bill of the employer’s failure to make the deduction. . 
We might perhaps have mentioned in passing, in dealing with clause 14, — 

that this is an additional protection afforded to employees, that they may, 
where an employer failed to make the deduction, notify the minister of the 
employer’s failure to deduct, in which case they are credited with having made — 
the employee’s contribution. : 
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Subsection 4 is perhaps self-explanatory. It deals with the case of the 
employer who fails to deduct a prescribed amount when he ought to have 
_ deducted it. It authorizes him, in such circumstances, to make a deduction 
_ from any subsequent payment of salary or wages to his employee made by him 
_ within 12 months from the time he should have made the original deduction. 
_ There is, however, a rider to this, that no employer deduct from a payment 
_ of remuneration to his employee a greater amount than the one prescribed 
- amount that he previously failed to deduct. 

Mr. MontTEITH: Could you say that again, please? 

Mr. Ltoyp: He would be paying for his own mistakes. 

; Mr. THORSON: He may go back and deduct from the employee’s pay an 
_ amount that he should have deducted but did not deduct in a previous month. 
_ This, however, provides a limitation on the amount that he may deduct at any 
- given period. It is designed to ensure that there will not be a case where the 
_ take home pay is totally eliminated by any offset. 

Mr. MontTEeITH: What is he then limited to? Will the amount that he will 
_ deduct from the 12 months cover the one year, or is it one pay period, or what? 
; Mr. THorson: He is not allowed to recover from any one payment of 
_ remuneration an amount greater than the amount he failed to deduct from a 
_ single previous payment. 

Mr. MonTEeITH: From a single previous payment meaning one pay period? 
; Mr. Litoyp: May I ask a question? If he had missed, for some reason, 12 
deductions, would it take him in the future 12 deductions to catch up? 

Mr. THorson: That is correct. However, he cannot go back more than 12 
- months by this technique. 

4 Paragraph 5 can, I think, be regarded as a safeguard to the employer. It 
a provides that where an amount has been deducted as required by the act, then 
_ the amount so deducted is deemed, for all purposes, to have been received by 
_ the employee to whom the remuneration was payable. The explanation is that 
' the employer may be contractually obligated to the employee to pay a stipulated 
- amount, and the purpose of this provision is to make it clear that the employer 
i‘, is not in default of his contractual obligation in a case where he deducts the 
i: amount required by the law and remits it to the Receiver General of Canada. 
a Mr. Know.es: Does this not contradict the later provision about the in- 
- come tax? 

% Mr. Tuorson: I do not believe so. Iam not quite clear on your question. 

of Mr. KNow.es: Maybe I am thinking of something else, but is there not a 
provision that these payments are to be income tax deductible? 

. Mr. THorson: That does not affect this situation. 

, Mr. CHATTERTON: Is it proposed that a pamphlet should be issued so that 
- the ordinary person can understand the measure of deduction? 

Ss Mr. Suepparp: Yes, it is. We have a tax deduction table now, but there 
~ will have to be another table explaining this in precise terms. 

m. Mr. THorson: My comment, Mr. Chairman, would be that these are 
precise terms. 

P Mr. CHATTERTON: That is what I was afraid of. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: I should have said “in layman’s language”. 

og Mr. THorson: Paragraph 6 imposes a penalty on any employer who fails 
- to deduct and remit the amount he should have at the time when he was 
required to do so. The penalty is in the amount of 10 per cent of the amount 
_ that he failed to remit or $10, whichever is the greater. There is an additional 
. ‘requirement that he should pay interest at the rate of 10 per cent per annum 
on the amount that he failed to remit. 
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Mr. MonreitH: Are there any other acts under which a 10 per cent | 
interest as a penalty is required to be returned? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: This is similar to the corresponding section to the one in 
the Income Tax Act where it is required to be paid on failure to remit a 
tax deduction. 

Mr. KNow.eEs: Into what fund does this penalty go? 

Mr. MonteItH: So he pays a penalty of 10 per cent, but there is an @ 
interest at the rate of 10 per cent per annum. Is that similar? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: That is similar. , 

Mr. KNowLes: My question was: Into what fund does that penalty money ~ 
go? Does it go into the Canada pension fund, or does it go into the receiver 
general’s fund? 

Mr. Tuorson: Most clearly it is credited to the consolidated revenue fund. 

Mr. KNOWLES: We may be dealing with small amounts, but I could 
imagine a situation where an employer had been in default for some consider- 
able time, and in effect the pension fund had lost interest. Should not at least 
the interest thereon go into the pension fund? 

Mr. TuHorson: I would like to reserve that question, Mr. Knowles. I 
think the way the bill is written now, any such penalties would be credited 
directly to the consolidated revenue fund and would not be credited to the 
pension account. 

Mr. MonteEITH: Penalties and interest? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Thorson, do you want to reserve that — 
answer until later? 

Mr. THorson: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMaAN (Mr. Cameron): Are you through with your explanation, — 
Mr. Thorson? Are there any questions on clause 22? 


On Clause 23—Minister may assess amount payable. 

Mr. Tuorson: Clause 23 deals with assessments made by the minister of — 
amounts payable by employers under the act. Paragraph 2 provides that the 
minister, upon assessing an employer, is to send a notice of assessment to the © 
employer, and that notice has the effect that the assessment is deemed to be — 
valid and binding subject only to appeal under the act. I would point out 
that there is not a fixed obligation on the minister to issue an assessment in 
the circumstances. | 

Mr. MonrertH: There is no fixed obligation to give the employer a com- 
plete clearance? 

Mr. Tuorson: There is no obligation to issue an assessment to the em- — 
ployer. In the ordinary course of events the employer would deduct and remit © 
as required, except where there might be a deficiency in the contribution, and @ 
there would probably be no necessity for issuing an assessment. * 

a 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Under what circumstances would the minister issue 
an assessment? | 

Mr. THorson: Where the amount paid by the employer was contended 
by the minister to be insufficient. c 
Mr. MONTEITH: Might an employer have the opportunity of requesting an © 
inspection to see whether there could be an assessment or not, or to know ~ 
whether he was clear on that? 


Mr. THORSON: Yes. He has full appeal rights as regards his obligations as — 
an employer under part 1. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: What Mr. Monteith meant, I think, was not the appeal 
but the request for an assessment. . 
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Mr. THORSON: Under the clause which I have perhaps loosely termed an 


. 4 of any Yihiestions concerning coverage of his eae 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Are there any other questions on clause 23? 

Mr. THorRSOoN: I might perhaps mention paragraph 3. 

Mr. MONTEITH: I have a question on paragraph 1, It is said there: “any such 
re-assessment or additional assessment”. Under these conditions does the 
employer ever get a clearance? 

Mr. THorson: Yes, I think paragraph 3 deals with that point, Mr. Monteith. 
You will see that under paragraph 3 there is in effect a limitation of four years 
on the right of the minister to re-assess. There is also, I should say, a limitation 
of four years on the right of the minister to issue an original assessment, which 
is something not found in the Income Tax Act. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there no further questions on clause 23? 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Coming back to clause 23, to this four years lapse, is the 
employer completely absolved, after four years, from prosecution of any kind 
under this act? 


Mr. THorson: There is a limitation on the right of the minister to issue 
any assessment or re-assessment at the end of the four years. There could be 
circumstances however where there was a debt outstanding, and that debt, 
notwithstanding the lapse of four years, would continue to be a debt owing to 
the crown. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Suppose there was a contribution due by the employer. 
After four years there is no recourse to the courts in any way. 


Mr. THorRSON: The minister in these circumstances would not have open 
to him the opportunity to proceed by way of assessment. But he might still be 
able to contend that there was a debt owing to the crown. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Under this legislation? 


Mr. THorSON: Yes, under this legislation. But he could not proceed by way 
of assessment fixing the amount owing by the employer to the minister. 
. Mr. CHATTERTON: Suppose the employer deliberately withheld it, even after 
_ four years? 
ns Mr. THORSON: Yes, there is express provision under subclause (3) of clause 
_ 23 to deal with cases involving fraud or misrepresentation. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Now we come to clause 24. 
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On Clause 24—Recovery of contributions, etc. as debt due to Her Majesty. 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 24 provides that all contributions, interest, penalties 
and other amounts payable by an employer under this act are debts due to Her 
__ Majesty and recoverable as such in the usual way. Subclause (2) of the same 
section makes applicable certain provisions of part III of the Income Tax Act 
_ to the collection of contributions from employers under this bill. Part 3 of the 
a Income Tax Act, I might explain, is the part which deals with administration. 
x 

a 


i Mr. CHATTERTON: What provision is there for opting out provinces in that 
case? Must they have a similar plan? 


big Mr. THorson: Yes, they would be required to have similar provisions in 
* their legislation. 
ae Mr. Luoyp: When opting out, you have to have a law which is similar to 


_ the tax law but at the provincial level. 
a Mr. THorson: If the approach should follow the approach that we have 
, _ followed in this bill, yes. 

Subclause (3) of the same section imposes the obligation on the employer 
_ to keep any moneys that he has deducted on account of the employee’s con- 
Bor 216543 
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tribution separate and apart from his own money. The money must be kept 
separate and apart and it is regarded as being held in trust for the crown. 


Mr. Montertu: Is this not the way that income tax deductions are treated? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Mr. MonteitH: It must go into a separate trust account. 

Mr. Tuorson: They regard this as being in effect trust money. 

Mr. Basrorp: What priority is there between claims under this section 
and for money that has been held in trust, let us say, under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act? Should there be a bankruptcy, what would be the priority of 
the claims? 

Mr. THorsSoNn: This legislation does not attempt to assert any priority as to 
different crown claimants. You will see that subclause (4) deals with the con- 
sequences of liquidation and bankruptcy, and in that case it is provided that the 
funds held are deemed to be held in trust for the crown under subclause (3), 
and that they form no part of the estate in bankruptcy; so that they are not to 
be deal with in the ordinary way as part of the bankrupt estate. To this extent 
there is an assertion of prior claim. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Who has the prior claim on that part of the estate? Is it 
the income tax or the pension plan? 

Mr. Tuorson: There is no assertion of priority as between the two classes 
respecting crown money. They are both moneys held in trust for Her Majesty. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: It need not necessarily be applied to the Canada pension 
plan? 

Mr. THorson: Not necessarily. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): They would both appear to be equal. 

Mr. THorSON: I presume they would. 

Mr. BasForp: There could be special circumstances where you could make 
collection. 

Mr. THorson: That is right; it would depend on how the funds have 
been kept. If they have been merged, then there might be a special problem. 
But in the ordinary case they would be kept in separate accounts, as this bill 
directs. 

Mr. MonreitH: Is it directed that pension payments shall be kept in 
separate trust accounts and apart from income tax deductions? 


Mr. THORSON: Yes, it directs that contributions shall be kept separate. 


Mr. KNOWLES: They are to be kept separate and apart from his own 
moneys. 


Mr. THORSON: Yes. 


Mr. KNOWLES: That is the same language, is it not, that is contained in 
the Income Tax Act? 


Mr. THorSON: That is so, Mr. Knowles. 

Mr. MONTEITH: So there must now be two trust accounts. 
Mr KNOWLES: They are not really provided for yet. 
Mr. THORSON: No, they are not. 


Mr. COTE (Longueuil): This provides for money collected from an em- 


ployee. But must the part which the employer is supposed to pay go into the 
same trust account? 


Mr. THoRSON: No. The employer’s share is a direct obligation on the 
employer to the crown. This is dealing with the trust aspects of money that 
the employer has deducted from the amount paid to his employee. He has to 
hold this money as trustee in trust for the crown. It is not a complete answer 


: 
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to Mr. Knowles, but subclause (5) may be of some assistance in the case which 
he mentioned. This subclause provides that a trustee in bankruptcy must, be- 
fore distributing any property under his control, obtain a certificate from the 
minister certifying that all the contributions have been paid. That of course 
refers to contributions under this Act. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Is that not very similar to the requirement in the Income 
Tax Act? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes, it is. 

Mr. KNOWLES: So that in the event of an employer becoming bankrupt and 
leaving an amount not sufficient to cover both what he owes to the Canada 
pension plan and what he owes as income tax, this could create a problem. 
While the crown would get all the money, how would it be divided up? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes, there may be a problem in such a case. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Going back to the earlier assurance given us in the case 
of the employee’s position, he is protected. 

Mr. THORSON: Yes, he is. If one looks into the allocation of funds, it would 
indicate how the crown would be dealt with as to its entitlement to the money 
in those circumstances. 

Mr. Luoyp: What happens if there is bankruptcy and even the funds which 
are supposed to be set aside are not in fact set aside? The employee’s portion 
has not been paid, or the employer’s portion has not been paid; in other words 
a deficiency arises in payments. How do you protect yourself? 

Mr. THoRSON: May I refer you to subclause (4) which provides that in 
the event of bankruptcy an amount equal to the amount which according to 
this subclause (3) is deemed to be held in trust for Her Majesty, shall be 
deemed to be separate, and to form no part of the estate in bankruptcy, whether 
or not that amount has in fact been kept separate in the past, or separate from 
the employer’s own money, or from the assets of the estate. So in fact there 
is a statutory trust impressed upon this fund. 

Mr. Luoyp: There could be a crown loss. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Should there be no money under the liquidation, would 
the employee suffer? 

Mr. THoRSON: No, the crown of course would be unable to recover the 
amount of the contribution owing by the employer, but the employee’s position 
is protected. 

Mr. BasrorD: Under what section is that provided for, I mean the em- 
ployee’s protection? 

Mr. Tuorson: It is clause 14. As far as that section is concerned I might 
refer you to paragraph (b) of subclause (1) and also to subclause (2) of clause 
14. Both of these provide protection to the employee. 

Mr. BAsrorD: This is his protection? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are you satisfied now, Mr. Basford? 


Mr. BasFrorpD: Except for the fact that Mr. Thorson said he would look into 
this matter of priorities; and I wish he would do so. 

Anyone who has anything to do with bankruptcies gets a little fed up 
with three separate federal agencies instead of one. 

Mr. THorson: I do not think that is the problem. It is pretty clear that the 
crown is protected in this type of claim, as under the tax law. 

As I understand it, the question posed by Mr. Knowles is one relating to 
priority of application of the proceeds as between ordinary tax revenues and 
pension contributions. 
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Mr. Basrorp: That is what I am directing my thought to also. One gets 
tired of having the income tax department, the unemployment office and now 4 
the Canada pension plan office saying that this one lump of money is theirs. | 

Mr. KNow es: In this case the minister is the same as the minister who | 
deals with you for income tax. 

Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, we left clause 14 with the understanding that 
we would deal with it when we came to a later section. I wonder if it would 
be appropriate to deal with it now. 

Mr. THorson: That would be perfectly convenient, Mr. Munro. 


On Clause 14—Salary and Wages on which Contribution made. } 

Mr. Tuorson: I believe I mentioned that this clause defines the amount 
of salary and wages of a person on which a contribution is regarded as having 
been made. The expression is used in clauses 10(1) (b), '12(3) (b) and 53. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: I think I could give just a brief illustration or explanation 
of what this clause is trying to do. 

A contribution is made from an employee and the amount of that con- 
tribution is 1.8 per cent, but that is calculated on a certain dollar figure. This 
is trying to define what this dollar figure is, and it is useful for two main 
purposes. 

First of all, in regard to the self-employed person you deduct this dollar 
amount from the amount of the maximum contributory earnings. This sets the 
revised maximum with which the self employed earnings are compared to 
determine the amount of self employed earnings upon which a contribution 
‘is required at 3.6%. 

It is also used in connection with clause 53 which has a bearing on the 
amount of pensionable earnings for which the man will be entitled to receive 
a credit. I think it might be better to leave that feature of the matter until we 
get to clause 53. 

In this definition of clause 14 the employee not only gets credit for the 
amount actually deducted, whether or not it is remitted, but he also gets 
credit for certain amounts for which he has made a complaint, as Mr. Thorson 
says, under clause 14(1) (b). 

In addition to that, he gets credit for anything we collect from the employer 
on his behalf, whether he makes a complaint or not. 

Essentially, I think that covers the various things that go into this. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any other questions? 

Mr. BASFORD: Why cannot the act just say that the employee’s rights are 
not prejudiced by failure to remit or to deduct? This is what my concern was. ~ 

Mr. KNOWLES: Are you not a lawyer? } 

Mr. BASFORD: We are concerned about an employee whose employer fails 
to remit contributions or to deduct. Why cannot the act just say that the 
employee’s rights are not prejudiced thereby? 4 


Mr. THORSON: What we are attempting to ensure here is that the amount 
on which he has paid a contribution must be credited for pension purposes, ane 
this amount must be known. ‘ 


' Mr. CHATTERTON: It is not necessarily based on the amount of the deduc- 
tion made by the employer? } 


Mr. THORSON: No. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: It is based on the amount which should have been 
deducted? “ 


Mr. THorsoN: That is right. 


ne Mr. SHEPPARD: If an employee makes a claim under clause 14 (1) (b) or 
it is paid by the employer on the employee’s behalf under clause 14 (2). 
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.. >: Mr. BASPORD: So the employee has to make the complaint before April 30 
of the following year? . 
4 Mr. THorson: Yes, but if the employer is sued for the amount of any 
_ deficiency, and pays it, similarly the employee is protected whether or not he 
notified the minister within the time specified in paragraph (b) of sub- 
- clause (1). 

Mr. BASFORD: Well, I would like to go into that later on. 


On Clause 25—Books and Records. 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 25, Mr. Chairman, deals with the keeping of books 
and records and imposes an obligation on an employer to keep such books and 
_ records as will enable the contributions payable under the act to be deter- 
1 mined. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any questions on clause 25? 


Ms: Mr. CHATTERTON: Mr. Chairman, are you going to adjourn at 5.30 or will 
a you continue until six? 

4 f Mr. MONTEITH: I suggest we adjourn at 5.30. 

( The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It is now 5.15. I thought we might con- 


tinue until six o ’clock, but it is up to the members. 
4 Mr. CHATTERTON: May I suggest we adjourn at 5.30? 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is that agreeable to the members? 
Mr. Luoypb: I would agree if we are going to the house to vote. 
a Mr. BasrorpD: The next sections are mechanical and might be dealt with 
i 4 fairly quickly. 
> The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is everyone in favour of adjourning at 
a 0.30? Is anyone opposed? 
4 It is agreed that we shall continue until 5.30 and we will meet again on 
a Monday at 3.45. However, I would suggest that if there are no orders of the 
B | day at that time we might meet at 3.30. 
ae Mr. MONTEITH: You have called a steering committee meeting for 2.30, 
‘ Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Yes. 
-—s Mr. MonterrH: That would be immediately after the opening? 
‘a The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Yes. 
We still have a few minutes. 


On Clause 26—Inspection. 


ee Mr. THorSON: The next group of sections are, as one member commented, 
of a mechanical nature. Clause 26 contains powers of inspection of books and 

ie records. I think it is familiar to most people who have a knowledge of the 

q taxing acts. 

3 . I do not know whether there are any questions on this clause. 

= Mr. CéTE (Longueuil): Will the inspectors be the same inspectors as those 

. working for the tax department? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: This particular operation is what you might call a payroll 

audit as distinct from an assessment of income tax so there could be different 

inspectors from the ones who examine your tax return; but they are all 

_ attached to the one office. 

q Mr. Montrreitu: There are no regular powers really though, as applied in 

_ the Income Tax Act, they are similar. 

‘ : Mr. THorRSON: Yes, they are quite similar to the provisions of the Income 

_ Tax Act. They do contain some of the modifications included originally in the 

‘@ state Tax Act, I believe in 1958. In other words, there are some minor differ- 
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ences between the provisions of this bill and the provisions of the Income Tax 
Act, but the provisions of this bill follow quite closely those of the Estate Tax 
Act. 


On Clause 27—No action against person deducting. Receipt of Minister 
sufficient discharge. 

Mr. THorson: Clause 27(1) provides that no action lies against any person 
for making any deduction in compliance or intended compliance with the 
provisions of this act. This is designed to protect the employer against actions 
brought in relation to deductions made for the employee’s contribution. 

Mr. MontertH: This just protects the employer, he having made the de- 
duction? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. . 

Mr. MonvrertH: What if he makes an over-deduction by mischance? 

Mr. TuHorson: It is refundable. 

Mr. Cé6tTé (Longueuil): Is it an action by the employee? 

Mr. THorson: Yes, the employee would make an application at the close of 
the year for a refund. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further questions on clause 
27? 


On Clause 28—Determination of questions by Ministers. 

Mr. THorson: Clause 28, Mr. Chairman, deals with the determination of 
questions by the minister. The questions referred to are questions arising under 
the act as to whether a person is required to make a contribution as an em- 


ployee for a year or as an employer with respect to an employee or as to the 
amount of such contributions. 


In these circumstances he has a right to apply to the minister for a 
determination of the question. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: The right to make a determination? 
Mr. THORSON: Yes. 


As we progress we will see that if the employer or the employee is dis- 
satisfied with the determination made by the minister he has a further right 
of appeal to the pension appeals board. 


Mr. MontTEeITH: Are we still under a ‘“‘she” minister? 

Mr. THorson: This is the Minister of National Revenue. 

Mr. KNOWLES: In this case “She embraces she’’! 

Mr. MonteitTH: I thought Mr. Thorson said ‘‘she was”. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: I said “‘she’’. 

Mr. MONTEITH: I am sorry. 

Mr. THORSON: Subclause (2) deals with the time within which any such 
appeal must be brought. 

Subclause (3) deals with the notice requirement. Subclause (4) deals 
with the form of any application on the appeal to the minister, and the 
method by which notice is to be sent to the deputy minister of national revenue. 

Subclause (5) imposes an obligation on the minister upon any such appeal 
being made to determine with all due dispatch the question raised by the 
application. Thereupon he has to notify the employer or employee, as the 
case may be, of the result of the determination. 

Mr. CANTELON: With all due dispatch. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Yes, with all due dispatch. 


Mr. THORSON: Subclause (6) contains a limitation setting out the con- — 


sequences of faiure to make an application on or before the 30th day of April 
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in the year following the year in which a contribution should be made. Where 


no amount has been deducted or paid on the April 30 following—I am sorry, 
I am getting confused. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Can you imagine our position if even Mr. Thorson is 


confused. 


Mr. THorson: I cannot read my own provisions here. I have a note which 
indicates that the subclause provides a degree of protection and finality for 
both the employer and the employee, but primarily for the employer. 

By the 30th April in the year following the year in which contributions 
are required to be made, the employee will have his T-4 slip showing his 
earnings and his contributions for the previous year. If he does not raise any 
question about the amount that was deducted within that period, then it is 
assumed by this subclause that the amounts are correct. This provision, there- 
fore, would prevent the employee deliberately not questioning the amount 
that was deducted or the fact that indeed no amount was deducted until a 
number of months had elapsed after the deduction should have been made, 
with the result that because he deliberately avoided opening up this matter, 
the employer would have become liable under subclause (2) of clause 22 for 
the part of the employee’s contribution that was not deducted at the proper 
time. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: The employer has to April 30 only of the following year. 


Mr. THoRSON: Yes. By that time he is in full possession of all the informa- 
tio through his T-4 slips. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: That is the final date on which he can make an appeal. 


Mr. MontTeEITH: I agree that this is all very cut and dried, but knowing 
how some bookkeeping systems are operated in the small town of Stratford, 
I would think there are apt to be some errors creep into it in the first year 
or two. In the first year must he make his application by April 30? 


Mr. SHepparD: I might add that there is one provision at the bottom of 
clause 6 which says that nothing in that subclause affects the right of the 
minister to determine any of these questions on his own initiative. To carry it 
a little further, if as a result of the payroll audits that are conducted we are 
able to collect the amount the employer should have paid in the case of that 
particular employee, then the employee would get credit for it whether or not 
he had complained. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Does the deadline of April 30 limit his right of appeal? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: Yes. It limits his right of appeal according to the provisions 
of the act. 


Mr. MontTEITH: Even in the first year of operation there is no alternative 
but that this clause have effect. I can visualize a lot of businesses, with the 
best intent and trying to do what they think is right, no having had an oppor- 
tunity to have a payroll audit and who may not have one for another year. 
The person may be very willing to make any adjustments which are necessary 
and he even might be overpaid, and so on. Under these conditions, in the first 
year or so of operation has he no right of notification beyond April 30 of the 
following year? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: The employee has no legal right, but so far as the minister 
is concerned, the intent is to be reasonable about these things and to make the 
payroll audits which are necessary, and if we succeed in collecting the money, 
then he would get credit even if he had not appealed on April 30; he gets credit 
if he appeals by April 30 whether or not we collect from the employer. 


Mr. Monre1tH: This clause applies to the employer also? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: Oh, yes. It applies to the employer also in so far as collect- 
ing the money is concerned. The minister is not prevented from collecting the 
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employer’s or the employee’s contribution even though no appeal was made hy 
on April 30. pliko ae 

Mr. Monterru: I would like to come back to the small time bookkeeper or 
office or business which perhaps does not have very many employees. The 
proprietor may keep his own books, and so on, and may not have correctly 
interpreted the act. I am quite convinced this very readily could happen; the a 
employer may have deducted too much and remitted too much. In this case, — 
does he have anything beyond the April 30 limit? 

Mr. Suepparp: If he deducted too much, he would obtain a refund under | 
section 39 (2) or (3). Mainly, what this is talking about really is not the odd ~ 
clerical error but rather things of substance such as where there is a contract q 
of employment. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Where the employee even after April 30 thinks he has 
been short changed by the employer, could he ask the minister to make a 
determination? ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD: Yes, if it is not the right thing to do. We would not want ~ 
an employee to wait 3 years and then tell the minister after he has left his 
employer that he should collect the employee contribution from the employer. — 

Mr. Monterru: Is there anything in subclause (7) on which we have not ; 
touched? ; 

Mr. Tuorson: Subclause (7) is concerned with the manner in which the ~ 
minister is obliged to give notice. Some special rule has to be provided to deal’ ¥ 
with cases where there may be a great many employees involved in the deter- 
mination of a question. It would not be practicable that the minister notify each 
and every employee individually. This provides a means whereby the notice may 
be given in accordance with a procedure to be enunciated by regulation. : 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): May we deal with clauses 29 and 30 which § 
appear to be related? : 


On Clause 29—Appeal to pension appeals board. q 

Mr. THorson: Clause 29 provides the further right of appeal which I — 
mentioned a few moments ago from the decision of the minister to the pension q 
appeals board. The pension appeals board is constituted under, and the terms 4 
of its constitution are contained in, part II of the bill. This again refers to part — 


i 

Il. i 
Mr. KNOWLES: Even though the pension appeals board is set up by part 4 

II, it is the one board which deals with payments in and benefits out. . 


Mr. THORSON: Yes; it has jurisdiction both in relation to pensions and to 
benefits. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: The appeal board itself can extend the 90 days. 
Mr. THORSON: Yes, by leave of a member of the board. 


On Clause 30—Decision of minister or pension appeals board final and 
binding. 

' Mr. THORSON: Subclause (1) of clause 30 deals with the authority of the 
minister and the appeals board respectively to determine questions of fact or 
law necessary to be decided for the purpose of this part. 

Subclause (2) is in respect of the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, by leave of that court, from any decision of the pension appeals board 
which involves a question of fact or law and which involves the interpretation 
or application of section 4 of this act. You will recall that section 4 is concerned 
with matters of jurisdiction, and we therefore are ensuring that there will pe 
an appeal to the supreme court in such cases should an appeal be necessary. | 

Paragraph 3 deals with the mechanics of such an appeal. 
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‘Pili st ed. a good day’s work. sca 

a gi. f Mr. MONTEITH: Do we ‘deserve the week end, Mr. Chairman? 
_ The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): You certainly do. 

“a3 - Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, why are we not meeting on Friday? 

on Friday. 

_ _Mr. Basrorp: I know it is difficult for committees to meet on Friday, Pit 


oe Mr. MONTEITH: I really think we have done enough this week. 
"the steering committee, there was a general preference for not meeting tomor- 
_ row but there was no firm decision. 


aa The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I have not planned for a meeting to- 
:: morrow. I assumed it was the general wish of everybody that we should not 
sit tomorrow. I trust, Mr. Basford, you will agree with the majority opinion on 
. this decision. Thank you very much. 


r want Ma. fhenie tie members for their attendance today We have cab’ 


_ The CHatirMAN (Mr. Cameron): The steering committee agreed not to sit 


with no orders of the day it seems to me that we should reconsider that decision. | 


_ Mr. Muwro: Just to be accurate let me say that, as I recall the discussion of © 
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Ziye : ee ak ge bas a oun ‘te 
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| APPENDIX “F" See ein Re 
’ ! \ 4s ‘2 ‘ag ee ¥. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PENSION INDEX COMMENCING IN SELECTED YEARS Mn i 
Pension Index‘*) Commencing Serr s 
Consumer Price — te 
Year Index (1949=100) 1926 1940 1949 1952 . a 
RR IT R Te ee Sie ay ees fe, Se.5% 75.9 75.9 — — — 
PPR eT ove Hits why ad een ost bs ra Bs 74.6 75.9 — _ — 
eee a A Ay gn one ios 75.0 75.9 —_ _ _ 
Pe Nols a) tb. ges es hs 75.8 75.9 = — — 
Ree ENS 10k hk cp eak A oe Phio 75.3 75.9 — — — 
MRR ES RA og Gls, orc Sie alas ete oh 67.9 75.9 — — — 
Pe UN ees nee cide Lieb Blase > 9 61.7 75.9 _— == ve 
OS eee eee er ee ech sc diets (slgj.e le late» 58.8 75.9 ca aa = 
Tee TES foe's.) clo 45 6a sueyeo > 59.6 75.9 — — — 
Ree OMEGA Tyr F via lara ostal ne bikin e¥om is ene 59.9 75.9 —_ — — 
eT ae Meee Sos oon vay ane ole oes 61.1 75.9 — — — 
Ce An. Gli ich ae \oponsics eu os 63.0 75.9 — — Fa 
Eo) GEE EG0 5 INS EER 63.7 75.9 _— — — 
cg ee ONE SR RNS AU Doar 63.2 75.9 — — ~— 
pM Mie gk here ce shoes pints lale ds 65.7 75.9 65.7 — — 
TIVE aie CBRE Se RAN Reh Bae we a er 69.6 75.9 67.0 ae ee 
ere A ee Foi.) L es ota vn 72.9 75.9 68.3 — — 
Be cies AGL fois kta dienes he 74.2 75.9 70.0 — — 
DEOMI Celia. ls ths vie 2s fs 74.6 75.9 71.4 — — 
Ca Gh Se vgn es 75.0 75.9 72.8 ae a 
ORT IRE ONL LA wildy Colas Rint es m9 1.0 77.4 74.3 — — 
pS EA EIT TOPS ES RD Ms ae A 84.8 78.9 75.8 a —— 
ere MO Mee VRP a opus cps 9% 97.0 80.5 77.3 a = 
Sn a Ne aS ea 100.0 82.1 78.8 100.0 — 
ia od SA a EE oS oP Se es 102.9 83.7 80.4 102.0 — 
PUI RME TR hones Bin oaks alow ae Vals 4s 113.7 85.4 82.0 104.0 —_ 
RRO R cove ata @ Seb ahd Db arces Carl Cnn a aaa 116.5 87.1 83.6 106.1 116.5 
PAPO lets rite ot Gee ta 9d «bag oa 6 115.5 88.8 85.3 108.2 116.5 
PE Gh ag Bl ee ce 116.2 90.6 87.0 110.4 116.5 
ere Mier Hast rea G ls vis, Lan satus. 6 » 116.4 92.4 88.7 112.6 116.5 
Pe A Bie ati ae fe ns 8 118.1 94.2 90.5 114.9 118.1 
PURER EES at al Bere hbo tjatein did Os 121.9 96.1 92.3 117.2 120.5 
Re Ae MOR eee St AROS Obes. Save 125.4 98.0 94.1 119.5 122.9 
MI EPL Aen WA Ryle ale Se a vie Se 126.5 100.0 96.0 121.9 125.4 
; MIR VORS TRA Sree FE, ainsi iis ah. + hoe 128.0 102.0 97.9 124.3 127.9 
LEON SS ae Ny 9 a  ee aee ee 129.2 104.0 99.9 126.8 129.2 
| Be rE Ne ook ii Geode ¥en Sota 130.7 106.1 101.9 129.3 130.7 
i PU eR ON Seas oars Coded: be 133.0 108.2 103.9 131.9 133.0 
A * 
3 ‘«) For the first year of the Pension Index it equals Consumer Price Index. In subsequent years, the 
fi Pension Index equals the Consumer Price Index except that, if the Pension Index so found would be greater 
than 1.02 times the Pension Index for the previous year, it is fixed at 1.02 times the Pension Index for that 
, previous year. If the Consumer Price Index for a year is less than 1.01 times the Pension Index for the pre- 
} vious year, there is no change in the Pension Index for the year in question. Therefore the Pension Index ~ 
| never declines. 
i | ore Capes D.B.S., Canadian Statistical Review, Historical Summary 1963, p. 43 and September, 1964 
7 , . . ; 
5 -_ Research and Statistics Division, 
-- Department of National Health and Welfare, 
i November, 1964 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, December 7, 1964 

(9) 
The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
_ on Canada Pension Plan met at 3:35 o’clock p.m. this day. The Joint Chairman 
. of the House of Commons section, Mr. Cameron (High Park), presided. 
E Present: 
i Representing the Senate: Senators Blois, Croll, Fergusson, Lang, McCut- 
‘‘ cheon, Stambaugh—6. 


_ Representing the House of Commons: Messrs. Basford, Cameron (High 
mo Cantelon, Cashin, Chatterton, Cété (Longueuil), Francis, Gray, Gund- 
_ lock, Knowles, Laverdiére, Marcoux, Monteith, Munro—i4. 


In attendance: Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare, and Messrs. 

_D. Thorson, Assistant Deputy Minister of Justice, D. Sheppard, Assistant Deputy 

Eitinister of National Revenue, J. E. E. Osborne, ernnicat Adviser to this Com- 
_ mittee, and Bruce MacDonald from the Comptroller of the Treasury office. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-136. 


The Clerk of the Committee read the Third Report of the Steering Subcom- 
_ mittee on Agenda and Procedure. 


“STEERING SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGENDA AND PROCEDURE 
THIRD REPORT 
Monpay, December 7, 1964 


The Steering Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure of the Special 
Joint Committee on Canada Pension Plan met at 2:03 o’clock p.m. this 
me. day. The Chairman of the House of Commons section, Mr. Cameron 
Ae (High Park), presided. 


m Present: 

e. From the Senate: Senators Croll, Fergusson, McCutcheon—3. 

sh From the House of Commons: Messrs. Cameron (High Park), Chat- 

a terton, Céoté (Longueuil), Francis, Knowles, Monteith, Munro—7. 

a Your Committee agreed to the following decisions and recommends: 

pS 1. That the names of prospective witnesses submitted by Senator 

i McCutcheon be filed for the time being awaiting further con- 
sideration. 


2. That the Committee’s sittings be conducted in such a way as not to 
last more than two hours. 

3. That the Committee meet twice on Monday, December 7, 1964 
(afternoon and evening); twice on Tuesday, December 8, 1964 at 
10:00 a.m. and at 3:30 p.m. and once on Wednesday, December 9, 
1964 at 3:30 p.m. 
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4. That the Committee aim at adjourning its afternoon sittings at 
5:30 p.m., if at all possible, unless a witness is under examination 
on a certain subject and the Committee agrees to extend its sitting 
a little longer. 


At 2:35 p.m. the Steering Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure 
adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(s) A. J. P. CAMERON, 
Joint Chairman’. 


It was agreed unanimously that paragraph 2 of the said report be deleted. 


The Committee also agreed unanimously that the following be added to 
paragraph 3: 
“that on Wednesday, the Committee may assess the situation and decide 
of the possible number of sittings to be held on Thursday without plan- 
ning to sit on Friday”. 


On motion of Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Francis, 


Resolved,—That the document intituled Additional Answers to Some of 
the Questions raised during the Morning Session, December 1, 1964 of the 
Joint Committee on Canada Pension Plan, prepared in two pages and contain- 
ing questions and answers numbered 1, 2 and 3, be published as an appendix 
to this afternoon’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix G) 


The Committee agreed unanimously to the publication as appendices to 
this afternoon’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the documents intituled 
Reply to Question raised in the Special Joint Committee of the Senate and 
of the House of Commons on Canada Pension Plan, December 3, 1964. (See 
Appendices H, I, J, K, L, M) 


On motion of Mr. Munro, seconded by Mr. Knowles, 


Resolved,—That the document intituled Canada Pension Plan and some 
pension calculation examples be published as an appendix to this afternoon’s 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix N) 


The examination of the witnesses continuing, at 5:30 o’clock p.m. the Com- 
mittee adjourned until 8:00 o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SITTING 
(10) 
The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 


on Canada Pension Plan reconvened at 8:11 o’clock this evening. The Joint 
Chairman of the Senate section, Senator Fergusson, presided. 


Present: 


Representing the Senate: Senators Fergusson, Lang, McCutcheon, Smith 
(Queens-Shelburne), Stambaugh, Thorvaldson—6. 


Representing the House of Commons: Messrs. Aiken, Basford, Cameron 
(High Park), Cantelon, Cashin, Chatterton, Coté (Longueuil), Francis, Gray 
Knowles, Monteith, Moreau, Munro—13. ’ , 


CANADA PENSION PLAN 229 
In attendance: Same as at this afternoon’s sitting and also Mr. Tom Kent, 
Policy Secretary, Prime Minister’s Office. 
The Joint Chairman opened the meeting. 
The Committee resumed its consideration, clause by clause, of Bill C-136. 


The examination of the witnesses continuing, at 10:00 o’clock p.m. the 
Committee adjourned until 10:00 o’clock a.m. on Tuesday, December 8, 1964. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


MONDAY, December 7, 1964 
3.30 p.m. 


: The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Gentlemen, and Senator Fergusson, I see 
a quorum, and I call the meeting to order. Your steering committee met today 
at 2 o’clock, and I shall ask the clerk to read the report of the committee. 


MONDAY, December 7, 1964 


The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: 

The steering subcommittee on agenda and procedure of the special 
joint committee on Canada pension plan met at 2.03 o’clock p.m. this 
day. The Chairman of the House of Commons section, Mr. Cameron (High 
Park), presided. 

Present: 

From the Senate: Senators Croll, Fergusson, McCutcheon—3. 

From the House of Commons: Messrs. Cameron (High Park), 
Chatterton, Cété (Longueuil), Francis, Knowles, Monteith, Munro—’7. 


Your committee agreed to the following decisions and 
recommends: 

1. That the names of prospective witnesses submitted by Senator 
McCutcheon be filed for the time being awaiting further considera- 
tion. 

2. That the committee’s sittings be conducted in such a way as not to 
last more than two hours. 

3. That the committee meet twice on Monday, December 7, 1964 (after- 
noon and evening); twice on Tuesday, December 8, 1964 at 10.00 
a.m. and at 3.30 p.m. and once on Wednesday, December 9, 1964 at 
3.30 p.m. 

4. That the committee aim at adjourning its afternoon sittings at 5.30 
p.m. if at all possible, unless a witness is under examination on a 
certain subject and the committee agrees to extend its sitting a little 
longer. 

At 2.35 the steering subcommittee on agenda and procedure 
adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. J. P. CAMERON, 
Joint Chairman. 


Mr. CANTELON: Why did I get a notice for a meeting tomorrow at 11 
o'clock? 
The CHairRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It will be changed. It is a matter of 


- arranging for committee rooms. There has to be a little bit of shifting. 


Mr. CANTELON: It is really for 11 o’clock? 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): No, it will be at 10 o’clock tomorrow. An 


amended notice is going out. 
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Mr. Munro: I do not think that Mr. Chatterton’s point was resolved at the 
steering committee this morning, that the meetings were to last only two 
hours. I understood that when it got to close to 5:30, the Chairman would 
try to bring the meeting to an end. 

The CHaiRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think that is covered by paragraph 4. 

Mr. Munro: Mr. Chatterton said he was willing to leave it that way. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think it is covered by paragraph 4. There 
is discretion left to the Chairman, should we have a witness from out of town, 
or something that we can finish up in a short time. 


Mr. Munro: I did not think that all meetings were supposed to be only 
two hours in length. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Let me read paragraph 4 again: 

4. That the committee aim at adjourning its afternoon sittings at 5.30 
p.m., if at all possible, unless a witness is under examination on a 
certain subject and the committee agrees to extend its sitting a 
little longer. 


The other is that the committee shall be conducted in such a way as not 
to last more than two hours. 


Mr. Munro: The first paragraph you read was to be in lieu of the one 
you just read now. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think that paragraph 2 deals with it 
sufficiently. 


Mr. Munro: Yes. 
Mr. MoNTEITH: What was paragraph 2 again? 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Let me read you paragraph 2 again: 


2. That the committee’s sittings be conducted in such a way as not to 
last more than two hours. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Why not add “if possible’? 


Mr. Munro: I think if we want to discuss a two hour limit we should take 
it up again in the steering committee. I think the real intent of the committee 
was expressed in the last paragraph. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Without any other reference to an after- 
noon meeting? 


Mr. Munro: No, with the two hours being left in abeyance. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are you agreeable that paragraph 2 be 
deleted, Mr. Chatterton? 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: It was left in abeyance on the understanding that 
the Chairman would not keep us more than two hours. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): He certainly will not, if he he can possibly 
avoid doing so. 


Mr. KNOWLES: There is one other point: The report indicates the meetings 
that we shall have between now and six o’clock on Wednesday, but there 
is nothing specific about the rest of the week. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): There is no mention about that. 
Mr. KNOWLES: On Wednesday we might meet and decide it. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Perhaps you might explain what the 


understanding of the steering committee was, after we had completed our 
studies on Wednesday. 
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Mr. KNOWLEs: I think obviously that the general committee should know 
that we set meetings for Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday and agreed that on 
Wednesday we should assess the situation and decide how many meetings we 
should have on Thursday, since there was general agreement from the steering 
committee that there was not to be any meetings on Friday. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is that agreeable? 

Agreed. 


Mr. Osborne has handed to me the answers to three questions in English 
which were raised at the morning session on December 1, 1964. 


Mr. BAsrorD: I move that they be appended to today’s proceedings. 
Mr. MONTEITH: Have you got copies to go around? 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I only have two copies. 


Mr. KNOWLES: May I ask if one of them is in answer to a question about 
the actuarial value of supplementary pensions? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): The first question reads: ‘‘What are the 
current federal and provincial administrative costs of the old age assistance 
program?” 

The second question reads: ‘Do any of the private pension plans in 
Canada provide for the automatic adjustment of pensions in pay in order to 
allow for increased wage levels or costs of living?” 


And the third question reads: ‘‘Do private pension plans in Canada provide 
full benefits to contributors after as little as ten years of contributions?”’ 


Those are the three questions which have been answered. 


Mr. KNowLes: My question is perhaps to be directed to Dr. Willard, 
whether a certain question is yet to be answered. In the proceedings for Wed- 
nesday, December 2, there is a set of answers to questions, but there is one 
which has not yet come forward. Will it be coming forward? 


Mr. J. E. E. OSBORNE (Director of Research and Statistics Division, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare): I discussed this point with the Chief 
Actuary of the Department of Insurance, and he told me that he has a great 
deal of work on hand, and that it may take him several weeks to answer it. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is he going to prepare an answer? 


Mr. OSBORNE: I understand that the Chief Actuary has a number of 
priority jobs for this joint committee, and that he understood he had to work 
on them first. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I would be interested to hear from the specialists about 
the relative value of it. I think the statistics which have already been given to 
us in answer to some of the questions put are very useful. I think simply an 
indication of the actuarial value would be worth while. But I do not want to 
have to wait for it until Christmas. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We hope to have the actuary before us, 
and perhaps we can ask him about it at that time. Perhaps he may be 
appearing before Christmas, or even after Christmas. 


Mr. KNOWLES: We can leave it in his hands, just so long as he does not 
forget. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I do not think there is anything else to 
be brought up before we commence again with Mr. Thorson. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Might I ask that our research consultant provide us with 
a summary of the main provisions of the pension plan for the armed forces 
and the R.C.M.P.? 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Could you answer that question, Dr. 
Willard? . ie 

Dr. J. W. WitLarD (Deputy Minister, Department of National Health and 
Welfare): Yes, we shall endeavour to get a summary of it for you. | 

The CHarirMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think we have completed our study up — 
to the end of clause 30. The next division is D “Collection of contributions in © 
respect of self-employed earnings”. 

Perhaps Mr. Thorson may wish to make a statement or an explanation now 
before we commence on it.  - 
Mr. D. S. TuHorson (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Justice): — 

% 


“’ 
*, 
‘ 


No. 

Dr. WrLLaRD: We have some further answers to questions, from the a 
Department of National Revenue, which Mr. Sheppard has provided, and which 
you may wish to have included in your proceedings. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is that agreeable? These are replies to 
questions raised on December 3 and replied to by the taxation division of the 
Department of National Revenue. Can these all be incorporated in today’s 
proceedings as an appendix? 

Agreed. 

Now, Mr. Thorson. 


Mr. Tuorson: Mr. Chairman, the next group of clauses is under the heading © 
of division D, “Collection of contributions in respect of self-employed earnings”. — 
Subclause (1) of clause 31 requires a person to file without notice or demand ~ 
a return on his self-employed earnings for the year. I understand that the return — 
will form part of, or will be attached to, his T-1 general return, on which a f 
self-employed person ordinarily reports his income for taxation purposes. In ” 
any case, it will be necessary that the contributor file a return for the year to © 
show the earnings which he himself has made and upon which his contributions x 
can be established, even although no return for the year is required under the g 
Income Tax Act for the reason that the contributor is not taxable. % 

The latter situation could arise, for example, where a person’s personal — 
exemptions exceed his income for the year; nonetheless he might be in the © 
position of being required to make contributions under this act. In all cases, © 
other than the case of a person who has died, subclause (1) provides that a © 
return must be filed on or before April 30 in the year following the year for © 
which the contribution is to be made. If for any reason the person is unable P 
to file a report, such a report must be filed by his guardian or other legal — 
representative. 


In the case of a person who has died, paragraph (a) requires the legal rep- — 
resentative of the deceased person to file a return. Under subclause (2) the 2: 
minister may upon demand served personally, or by registered mail, require a E 
person within the time stipulated in the demand to file a return on his self-_ ; 
employed earnings, whether or not he is required to make a contribution for — 


the year in respect of those earnings, and whether or not a return has already © 
been filed. y 


Subclause (3) provides that every trustee in bankruptcy and so on, and — 
every person dealing with the property of a person who has not filed a return — 


of his self-employed earnings for the year, shall file the return as required © 
on behalf of that person. “ 


Subclause (4) requires a self-employed person to identify in his return 
the province in which he was a resident on the last day of the year. This 
particular information is required for the purposes of later provisions of the 
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bill, in order to arrive at the proportionate amount which will be available for 


investment in securities of a particular province. The same information will also 
be needed to determine the obligations and liabilities to be assumed under 
a provincial plan and the amount to be paid to a province should the province, 
at some future date, decide to establish its own pension plan. 

Subclause (5) is somewhat similar to subclause (3) of clause 23 which sets 
out a time limit for the minister to make an original assessment of the amount 
payable by an employer. Where no return of self-employed earnings for a 
year has been filed within four years from April 30th the following year, 


subclause (5) provides that the amount of the contribution required to be 


paid for the year is to be regarded as zero unless, before the end of the four 
years, the minister has assessed the contribution for that year. Thus, if no 
return is filed within the four years, no contribution is required to be paid 
unless the minister has, in the interval, assessed the contribution, and the 
contributor would receive no corresponding benefit in respect of that year. 
Apart from the advantage of there being some finality in the making of 
assessments, subclause (5) would prevent a contributor from taking advantage 
of his own omission to gain a benefit under the plan. Were it not for sub- 
clause (5), a person who had somehow avoided filing a return of his self- 
employed earnings could file returns of his earnings for back years, for exam- 
ple, as soon as he became disabled, if it were to his advantage to do so in order 
to obtain a disability pension. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Gentlemen, are there any questions? 


On Clause 32—Estimate to be made. 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 32 provides that every person who is required by 
clause 31—the clause we have been dealing with—to file a return of his self- 
employed earnings shall estimate in his return the amount of the contribution 
that he is required to make. 


> The CuHairMANn (Mr. Cameron): Are there any questions? 


On Clause 33—Examination of return and notice of assessment. 


Mr. THORSON: Under this clause the minister is required, with all due 
dispatch, to examine each return of self-employed earnings and assess the 
contribution required and the payable interest and penalties, if any. After the 
examination, the minister is required to send a notice of assessment to the per- 
son who filed the return. It is intended that this will be done at the same time 
as the annual income tax return is being assessed, and I understand that it is 
proposed that a single notice of assessment will be issued in respect of both 
penion contributions and personal income tax. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Mr. Chairman, I should like to go back to subclause (5) 
of clause 31 where the earnings are deemed to be zero. Will that zero year 
still count in the 10 per cent leeway that the contributor has for deducting 
the first years of contributions? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes, it would be recorded as a year of zero earnings, but 
it is a year that enters into the computation of his contributory period. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: So you can use that as one of the years including the 
10 per cent? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Senator McCutcheon, do you wish to speak 
on clause 31? 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: No, Mr. Chairman. Do I understand Mr. Thorson 
to say that one assessment will be issued for both the arrears of tax and the 


arrears of contributions? 
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Mr. Tuorson: Not necessarily arrears; the assessment of tax and the as- 
sessment of contributions. 


Hon. Mr. McCurcueon: I will go back to the point we were discussing the 
other day. Why does Mr. Sheppard find it so difficult to collect the little bits and 
pieces that may be lost to an employee working for two employers? 


Mr. Gray: Mr. Chairman, on a question of order, I had understood we 
were going through a general explanation of the clauses, and with all due 
respect to Senator McCutcheon it was my understanding we passed that part. 
The Senator had not felt it necessary at that point to continue with his ques- 
tioning. We have now passed some considerable distance beyond that clause, 
and it would seem to me we should therefore confine our questions to the 
explanations required on clause 33 with which we are dealing at this moment. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Mr. Chairman, if a question arises in clause 33 which 
points out to something that occurred in previous clauses, then surely we are 
entitled to ask for a further explanation. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Maybe the point of order is well taken, 
but probably Mr. Sheppard could answer the question quickly. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: I was going to add that Mr. Sheppard, I think, 
himself said, in answer to somebody else’s question—because I do not want 
to be tagged with being the only person to question this—that the man who 
undercontributes to the pension plan will probably be a man for whom there 
have been surplus deductions made for income tax purposes. If you are going 
to issue one assessment, then why can you not have an assessment for over- 
deduction of income tax against underdeduction of contribution? 


Mr. D. H. SHEPPARD (Assistant Deputy Minister (Taxation), Department of 
National Revenue): I might qualify Mr. Thorson’s answer about there being 
one assessment. It is expected the assessment notice for bcth will be on one 
piece of paper, but it is likely that the pension contribution of a self-employed 
man would have to be shown separately from his tax payable. I presume this 
is understood. It will then be perfectly obvious that you will have to have a 
separate calculation form for self-employed earnings to arrive at this self- 
employed contribution. The compulsory contributions of the self-employed 
are restricted only to contributions on self-employed earnings. There is nothing 
in this act which obliges an employee to make a contribution on his employ- 
ment earnings. The obligation for an employee’s contributions is imposed on 
the employer. It would be introducing a new feature into the slow if the 
employee were to be obliged to make a contribution on any deficiencies that 
were not paid through the employer. It was not considered desirable to in- 
troduce this feature into the system as it would in effect give the minister an 
option to make an assessment either against the employer or the employee 
where there is a deficiency. The obligation would rest on the employer for 
the employee’s contribution and on the contributor for the self-employed con- 
tributions. If the alternative plan was followed it would be difficult to determine, 
in all cases where there is a deficiency if the deficiency arose as a result of 
the employers failure to comply with the law or whether it arose because of 
the provisions of the law. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHeon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing my question 
in spite of the fact that I may have been out of order. I think we received a 


neg explanation than we had previously, and we can discuss the policy 
ater. 


On Clause 34—Payment of contribution. 
Mr. THORSON: Subclause (1) provides that where the amount of the 


contribution required to be made by a person for a year in respect of his 
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self-employed earnings is $40 or less, he may pay the whole amount of the con- 
tribution in a lump sum at any time not later than the 30th of April in the fol- 
lowing year. As I mentioned earlier, the dates fixed for making contributions 
in respect of self-employed earnings coincide as nearly as we have been able 
to make them coincide with those fixed for payment of tax under the Income 
Tax Act. 

Subclause (2), for example, provides that a farmer or fisherman shall 
on or before December 31 in each year, pay two thirds of the contribution 
required in respect of his self-employed earnings as estimated by him, and 
shall pay the remainder of the contribution on or before April 30 in the 
following year. 

Again, subclause (3) provides that every other person shall, on or before 
the end of each of the quarterly periods in the year, pay an amount equal 
to one quarter of the contribution required in respect of his self-employed earn- 
ings and shall pay the remainder, if any, of the contribution on or before 
April 30. 

Mr. KNOWLES: The clause does not say that; it says that he pays four 
quarters at four times and then he pays the remainder on April 30. 

Mr. THORSON: If there is a remainder. 


Mr. KNOWLES: This sounds like the typical tax collector. He collects four 
quarters and then he collects the rest! 

Mr. THORSON: You will appreciate that he has been proceeding on the 
basis of an estimate and there may be an amount owing at the end of the year 
and, similarly, there may be an amount refundable. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further questions on clause 
34? 


On Clause 35—Interest on unpaid contributions. 

Mr. THORSON: On subclause (1) of clause 35, a person who has failed to 
make the contribution required in respect of his self-employed earnings for 
the preceding year by April 30 in the following year is required to pay interest 
at 6 per cent from that date until the date of payment. 

Subclause (2) provides that in addition to any interest payable under 
subclause (1), a person shall pay interest at 6 per cent a year on any part or 
instalment of a contribution that he failed to make as required by clause 
34. 
Under subclause (3), where a person is required to pay his contribution 
by instalments, the amount of each instalment for the purpose of calculating 
interest thereon is computed on the basis of his total contribution for the year 
minus $40. 

This means that interest is charged on unpaid instalments only to the 
extent that the contribution for the whole year exceeds $40. 

It will be recalled that if the contribution is less than $40, then the con- 
tributor has the right to pay the whole amount in a single lump sum. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any questions on clause 35? 

Mr. MontTEeItH: This means that anybody who contributes over $40 shall 
pay interest on all the instalments? 

Mr. THorson: Only on the unpaid instalments; only to the extent that the 
instalments are not paid at the time they should have been paid. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Even based on the estimated income? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Based on his estimated income in accordance with clause 
34? 
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Mr. SHEPPARD: He is supposed to make an estimate, but then when one 
comes to the end of the year one allows him—if I might use the expression— 4 : 
to have a leeway of $40 in the amount of his estimates. If he estimates | 
within $40 he is in the clear. 4 

Mr. THoRSON: The calculation of interest itself is based on the actual amount | 
payable. 


On Clause 36—Failure to file return. 

Clause 36 sets out the penalty payable by a person who fails to file a 
return of his self-employed earnings for a year as and when required by 
clause 31. He is liable to a penalty of 5 per cent of such part of the amount 
of the contribution required to be made by him for the year in respect thereof 
as remained unpaid at the expiration of the time the return was required to 
be filed, but where that person is liable to a penalty under subsection (1) 
of section 55 of the Income Tax Act in respect of the same year, the minister 
may reduce the penalty to which he is liable under this section or may remit 
such penalty in whole or in part. 

In fact, it is proposed that the penalty would he remitted in full if the 
contributor is liable to the maximum penalty of $500 provided under section 
55 of the Income Tax Act: that is for failure to file a return under that act, 
and in the other cases the penalty under this section would be remitted in 
part so that the combined penalty under the Canada pension plan and the 
Income Tax Act would never exceed $500. 

The purpose is to ensure that the total amount of the penalties assessed 
under the two acts for what is essentially the same kind of failure would not 
in any case exceed $500. 

Under subclause (2), every trustee in bankruptcy and every agent or 
other person required by subclause (3) of clause 31 to file a return of self- 
employed earnings on behalf of another person is lable to a penalty of $5, 
but not exceeding in all $50, for failure to file such return. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any questions? 


On Clause 37—Application of provisions of Income Tax Act. 


Mr. THorson: Clause 37, Mr. Chairman, makes applicable certain provi- 
sions of part I of the Income Tax Act and certain provisions of part V, and @& 
makes those provisions applicable mutatis mutandis in relation to any amount 
paid or payable as or on account of a contribution for a year in respect 
of self-employed earnings. 

I might add that the references to the various provisions of the Income 
Tax Act are these: Division F deals with assessments and payment of tax and 
appeals; division I deals with appeals to the tax appeal board; and division a 
J deals with appeals to the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any questions on clause 37? 


On Clause 38—Priority in which payment to be applied. 


Mr. THORSON: This clause deals with the way in which a payment of — 
pension contributions and taxes received from a self-employed person will | 
be applied regardless of any direction that the contributor himself may have — 
given. . 

The clause has to be read in conjunction with section 123A of the Income 
Tax Act and with the various collection agreements with the provinces that 
have been entered into under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act. 

The combined effect of all of these various enactments is, in brief, that 
a payment will first be applied in settlement of any taxes owing by the self- 
employed person to a province on account of provincial income tax, and the © 
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4 is owing a him under the Canada pension plan and the federal Income Tax 
Act. 
a The remainder—that is to say the amount after application to his provin- 
cial tax liability—will be applied in this order: first, in settlement of any 
4 contributions payable by him under this act and, finally, if there is any part 
of the payment that still remains unallocated, in settlement of any income 
r tax liability that he may have under the Lee il Income Tax Act. 

Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: You are putting the contributions to the Canada 
_ pension plan in priority to income tax payments in that respect? 
Mr. THorson: To federal income tax payments. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further questions? 


On Clause 39—Refund of overpayments where application made within 
_ three years. 
Mr. THoRSON: This clause deals with various situations in which a refund 
of contributions shall or may be made by the minister. We have touched on 
this clause from a number of points of view in earlier days. 
Subclause (1) covers the case of an employee who is employed in pen- 
_ sionable employment and in respect of whom there has been an overpayment 
as defined in subclause (2) of clause 8. 
| You will recall that that section sets out a deemed overpayment which is 
the excess of what he actually paid in the year over what he ought to have 
paid in the year. 
Under this subclause the overpayment must be refunded to the employee if 
an application for a refund is made by him to the minister within three years. 


h Mr. CHATTERTON: Is the employee advised of overpayment? What if he 
is not aware of an overpayment? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: We hope to put an explanation either on his T-4 slip 
or on supplementary material that will go with it to tell him how to calculate 
the contribution he would make on an annual basis and indicating how he 
should determine whether or not he has a refund, and suggest how to apply 
Baor it. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: But there is no notification to him that he should 
actually get a refund? 


Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: The employers, if there is more than one em- 
_ployer, would be required to give what? A T-4? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: These things are always subject to refinement later, but 
the present proposal is to put two more boxes in the T-4 slip, one of which 
_will be for the amount of the contribution and the other of which will be for 
the dollar amount of earnings to which that contribution is related. The former 
‘is supposed to be 1.8 per cent of the latter. 


je Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEoON: So if he can do simple arithmetic he can work 
it out? 
Mr. SHEPPARD: If he works out the contribution, which is 1.8 per cent of 
the other amount, then he will have instructions telling him that if he adds 
up the dollar figure of income to which the contribution relates he can determine 
from that whether he is entitled to a refund. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: What are you going to put in the extra box? Are 
you going to put the pensionable earnings in there? In other words, are you 
going to deduct the exemption or are you going to put the total earnings in 
there? 


oe 


Mr. SHEPPARD: It will be the earnings after deducting the exemption. 
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Mr. KNow Les: In other words, that figure under the present set-up will 
not be higher than $4,400? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: That is right. 

Mr. KNowLeEs: Would it not be possible to have on the T-4 slip the simple 
fact that the $79.20 is the over-all total? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: That is the maximum, but for a man who has earnings 
of less than $5,000 the amount of the contribution would be less than that. 

Mr. Monrertu: I think Mr. Knowles simply means could you not have in 
brackets, “never more than $79.20” or something like that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: If he has contributed more than $79.20 over-all he would 
have a refund. 

Mr. KNOWLES: But, there are many persons who contribute less than that 
who would have a refund coming to them, and everyone who contributed more 
than that figure would have. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Perhaps that concerns detail in the form. 
It is probably a good idea. 

Are there any further questions in respect of clause 39? If not, we will 
proceed to clause 40. I am sorry, but Mr. Sheppard has not completed his 
explanation. 


Mr. THorson: Subclause (2) requires the minister to refund to an employee 
or an employer, as the case may be, any amount that the minister has determined 
under clause 28, or that the pension appeals board has determined under clause 
29, is in excess of the deduction of the contribution that should have been made 
for the year. 

A request in writing for such a refund under subclause (2) must be made 
within 30 days after the decision or the determination is communicated to the 
employee or the employer by the minister. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: But, why to the employer? 


Mr. MontEITH: Then this is a place where if there is an appeal the employer 
actually does have access to a refund? 


Mr. THoRSON: Yes, if for example there was doubt in respect of the coverage 
of his employees; that is, whether they would be subject to deduction at all. 


Mr. MontertH: I am reverting to another clause about which we spoke. 
I understood that an employer had no right of refund. Under what circumstances 
can he appeal now to give him that right? | 


Mr. THorsSoN: He has no right of refund so far as the contribution that 
he has made on behalf of any one given employee is concerned; if he made the 
deduction, as required by clause 8 of the bill, then that is the final amount he 
is liable for in respect of that employee. However, there may be circumstances _ 
where he may dispute an assessment made against him. For example, he may af 
argue that a certain class of employee is not covered in pensionable employ- ~ 
ment and, therefore, there is no contribution required to be made by him under 
the bill in respect of those employees. 


Mr. Munro: But, in that case, he would get a refund? 
Mr. THORSON: Certainly. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Senator McCutcheon has your question — 
been answered? 


Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: Yes. 


Mr. THORSON: He has full appeal rights so far as his own obligation to 
pay in respect of his employees concern. 
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Under subclause (3), the minister is authorized but not required to make 


a refund in any case where an employee or an employer satisfies him that an 
excess amount has been deducted or an excess contribution has been paid for 


a year, if the application is made within three years from the end of that year. 
Refunds to employers in respect of excess contributions made by them 


_ would be made under this subclause unless, of course, subclause (2) were 


applicable; that is to say, unless the employer derived his right to the refund 


as the result of a determination made by the minister or a decision of the 


pension appeals board. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: This clause makes it unnecessary for him to go to 
the pension appeals board, provided he and the minister agree? 


Mr. THORSON: Yes. Now, the power given in subclause (3) to make re- 
funds, of course, could be used in any unforeseen situation where the minister 
is satisfied that a refund ought to be made. 

Subclause (4) makes provision for a refund to a self-employed contributor 
who has made a coniribution for the year in excess of the amount required. I 
am referring to a self-employed person. Such a refund would be most likely 
to arise where the contributor had overestimated his self-employed earnings, 
and the refund under this provision could be made without application by the 
contributor at the time the notice of assessment is mailed to him. 

Where a refund is due but for any reason is not made at the time of the 
assessment, the minister is required to make it if the contributor makes written 
application for it not less than three years after the end of the year in question. 

Subclause (5) provides that a refund made to an employee in excess of 
the amount that should have been refunded to him is recoverable by the crown 
whether made on the basis of incorrect or incomplete information contained in 
the application or otherwise. This protects the crown’s position in any case 
where the amount refunded to the employee was more than should have been 
refunded. 

Subclause (6) allows the minister instead of paying the amount of a refund 
otherwise payable under this clause to apply that amount in payment or part 
payment of any existing income tax liability of the person to whom the refund 
is payable, and thereupon the minister is required to notify the person in ques- 
tion that he has taken this action. 

Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEon: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, and I hope you will 
rule me out of order, if warranted, but here is a provision in the bill for a 
set-off in favour of the minister. I come back to my original question I asked 
several days ago. What are the difficulties in respect of making uniform deduc- 
tions and why can we not apply set-off in favour of the contributor? 

Mr. Gray: The senator is out of order. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: Well, they keep putting this clause into the bill 
and I will continue to be out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Can we obtain an answer in that respect. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure I understand the point that 
the senator is making. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: I do not want to press it, Mr. Chairman; I will 
argue it later. But, Mr. Sheppard, I have suggested that your system of deduc- 


_ tions is not a proper one. You have suggested it is necessary because you may 


- not get your full contribution from an employee or, alternatively, from an 


employer. 
I have suggested that the employee from whom you do not get the full 
contribution to the Canada pension plan will, in most cases—not in every case— 


have made an overpayment of income tax by deduction because you deduct 
the income tax on the basis he will earn that sum throughout the year. So, if 
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you are specifically by statute setting up the right of set-off to the minister 
then what is the difficulty in you making equal deductions realizing that most 
people will have a claim for income tax, which you then could set off against 
their shortage of contributions? 


Mr. SHEPPARD: Mr. Chairman, I know this is new, but the particular con- 
tributions in respect of an employee which are to be made are twofold. First 
of all, they are divided between the employee and the employer, and because 
it is divided between the employee and the employer it is desirable to deal 
with it at the point of employment. Under this approach the employee is not 
required to make a return for the purpose of determining the contribution. 
I know this is a different concept because under the Income Tax Act the deduc- 
tions made from an employee’s earnings are merely on account. They are 
transferred to the credit of the employee, and when the employee later files 
a return, these deductions are applied on account of the liability of the 
employee. Under the pension plan the obligation is on the employer for the 
whole amount of the employee and the employer contributions, except that he 
may deduct the employee contributions from the employee’s earnings. Now 
then, with that in mind, there is no provision, and no necessity of asking the 
employee, to file a return at all to determine what his obligations are under 
the plan. Furthermore, even if you could make an offset against his income 
tax refund you would have to get the return to make the proper calculation. 
I do not know whether or not I have explained this sufficiently. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Mr. Chairman, I shall try to resist the temptation 
to raise this question again. As I say, I will argue it later. 


Mr. Know.es: Is there provision for a set-off the other way around. I 
am not re-opening the question about changing the general pattern, but sup- 
pose you have a case of a person who has an overpayment of income tax but 
has a liability for his pension plan contributions; instead of refunding him 
his income tax could there be a set-off against his Canada pension plan contri- 
bution, and thus protect his Canada pension plan position? 


Mr. SHEppaRD: I do not think there is any specific provision to allow 
an income tax overpayment to be applied on account of this amount except in 
respect of the wording in regard to the self-employed, which was discussed 
before in clause 38, where there is a statutory provision for the allocation 
of funds, which could have that effect. If you are thinking in terms of the 
employee contributions, there is no specific provision for offsetting the income 
overpayment against the pension plan contribution. We are not looking to 
the employee to pay the employees’ contribution; the employer has this re- 
sponsibility. I might add— 

Mr. THorson: That is the key provision. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: —this provision is just a minor one put in to facilitate the 


merging of payments by the self-employed with income tax payments and * 


the combining of the application for a refund of employee contributions with an 
income tax return. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Under subclause (4), under what circumstances would 
the minister normally not refund the excess payment at the time the assessment 
is made? Subclause (4), paragraph (a) says: 

—the minister 


(a) may refund that part of the amount so paid in excess of the con- 
tribution upon mailing the notice of assessment— 


Mr. THorson: There has to be a return in any event; in other words, even 


if he does not make an application, under this provision the minister has 


power to make the refund at the time of the notice of assessment. 
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Mr. CHATTERTON: But it goes on to say that where the minister has not 
made the refund he shall make it if it is applied for. 


Mr. THORSON: Yes. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Under what circumstances would the minister normally 
not make that refund as soon as the notice of assessment issues? 


Mr. THorson: I would think there would not be such a circumstance. 
This empowers the minister to take such action, which he would not have power 
to take were it not for this. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Invariably the minister would refund the excess pay- 
ment. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: Mr. Chairman, the procedure is that we hope to combine 
the money into one account for the convenience of the contributor and the 
taxpayer. At the end of the year he will calculate the amount he is required 
to pay for provincial income tax, federal income tax, and the pension plan and 
the total amount paid will be applied against his liability. If there is a refund, 
the cheque will be automatic. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: And if there is some mistake, he can apply? 
Mr. SHEPPARD: Yes. 


Mr. THORSON: This is the same technique as is followed now in respect 
of tax refunds. The refund normally is made at the time the notice of as- 
sessment is mailed out if there is an overpayment. 

Subclause (7) provides for the payment of interest on refunds under the 
circumstances and for the period or periods determined as described by the 
regulations. Under this provision interest will be paid at the rate specified in 
subsections (3) and (3a) of section 57 of the Income Tax Act, except that 
where the amount of interest is less than a dollar, then no interest will be 
_ paid. The reference to subsection (3) is to the provision of the Income Tax 
Act which authorizes the payment of interest at 3 per cent a year on ordinary 
refunds; and the reference to subsection (3a) is to the provision which author- 
izes interest at the rate of 6 per cent a year on refunds that result from ob- 
jections to assessments or which result from appeals. It is proposed that this 
would roughly follow the same pattern. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): If there are no questions, we will proceed 
to clause 40. 


On Clause 40—Refund of overpayment in accordance with agreement with 
province respecting making of refunds. 

Mr. THorson: This clause deals with the refunding of overpayments to 
employees in accordance with any agreement that may be entered into with a 
province having its own pension plan. 

Subclause (1) provides that where an overpayment, as has been described 
in clause 8, has been made by an employee on account of his contribution as 
an employee for a year, the minister may, in accordance with any agreement 
which may have been entered into with the authorities of a province which 
has its own pension plan, refund the whole amount of the excess referred to in 
clause 8; that is to say, the overpayment under the Canada pension plan and 
the overpayment under the provincial pension plan. Where the whole amount 
of the overpayment is refunded by the minister under such an agreement, then 
subclause (1) provides that the whole amount is to be regarded as being an 
Overpayment to the employee made under this clause. 

The purpose is to simplify matters, not only for the contributor but also 
for the administration of the act. One obvious example would be the matter of 
appeal rights. Where the provisions in the agreement were invoked, then the 
employee, upon receiving the overpayment, would derive all his rights to the 
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e one act or under the other act, and therefore would — 
separate portions of the refund from the two 
1d obtain the whole of the refund from the “a 


overpayment under th 
not be obliged to pursue the two 
jurisdictional authorities. He cou 
one source. , “eg 


Mr. CHATTERTON: If there is an agreement. “ae 
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Mr. THORSON: Yes. ! 

The complementary provision is subelause (2) which provides that where © 
a province referred to in subclause (1) has refunded the whole amount of the — 
refund, then the whole of the amount is regarded as being an overpayment 
made by the employee on account of his contribution for the year under the — 
provincial plan. So, he can go to the one or to the other. a 

Subclause (3), which rounds out the clause, states that any agreement — 
under subclause (1) can provide for the making of whatever financial adjust- 
ment may be necessary because of any payments that have been made to 
employees in accordance with the agreement. It further provides for the 
crediting or charging of the amount of these adjustments to the Canada pen- 
sion plan account. In other words, this subclause is dealing with the inter- 
governmental transfer payments that would be made necessary by the agree- ~ 
ment referred to in subclause (1). a 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): If there are no questions, we will go on 
to clause 41. 


i 
fod 
‘ 


q 
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On Clause 41—Regulations. 
Mr. THorson: Clause 41 authorizes the making of regulations in relation ~— 
to a variety of matters. Perhaps I should deal with this paragraph by para- 4 
graph. Paragraph (a) perhaps is obvious. a 


Mr. KnNow.es: An obvious catch-all. aS 


Mr. THorson: Yes. It deals with a number of matters; for instance, how — 
much should be deducted and remitted by employers, the times when these — 
remittances should be made, the method of calculating average earnings ina 
year and all the various matters that have been left to be dealt with by © 
prescription under part I. 

Paragraph (b) deals with information returns which must be made by _ 
employers. It stipulates that such returns must include information respecting © 
contribution of employees identified by the province in which the employees a 
were employed. This is needed for the record of earnings in order to permit 
the amount that is to be invested in the securities of any one province to be © 
determined. It can be said to protect the effective right of a province in the © 
future to establish its own pension plan. | 

_Paragraph (c) requires employers, in certain circumstances, to supply 4 
copies of returns to their employees, the portion which relates to the employee — 
—for example, the T-4 slips. 4 

Paragraph (d) deals with the penalties for any default under paragraphs s 
(b) or (c). You will see that the penalty provided is $10 a day with a maxi- — 
mum of $250. 


Mr. MONTEITH: This still is by employers? 
Mr. THORSON: Yes. i 
Paragraph (e) is included because of the difficulty of precise definition of ‘ 


these several expressions which appear in clauses 6 and 7 of the bill, dealing 
with the coverage of employees in pensionable employment. 
I think it recognizes the need for some power to spell out precisely and 


in detail what classes of persons are intended to be included within these 
various terms. a 
wi 
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ht Paragraph (f) authorizes regulations specifying circumstances in which 
: _ persons are regarded as having been or not having been members of the 
_ Canadian forces or of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. This power is 
needed because some service in the forces is of too short duration to be pen- 
-sionable under the applicable pension statutes, the Canadian Forces Super- 
annuation Act, and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Superannuation Act. 

This would allow such service to be treated as pensionable employment 
under the Canada pension plan. 


Paragraph (g) authorizes the minister to enter into the agreements which 
have been mentioned earlier in clauses 6 and 7. 


The reference to paragraph (h) of subclause (2) of clause 6 is to the 
employer who employs a person in Canada but who is exempt from making 
the employer contribution by reason of an intergovernmental agreement. 


The reference to paragraphs (e) and (f) of subclause (1) of clause 7 are 
to provincial government employees and to employees of international organiza- 
tions. 

Mi Paragraph (h) deals with the procedure to be followed in the determination 
of questions under part I of the bill. 

Paragraph (7) authorizes the governor in council to make regulations 
_ respecting the terms and conditions on which any refunds may be made in 
accordance with any agreements entered into under clause 40. 


The CHaIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any questions? 


Mr. THORSON: Paragraph (j) is the standard catch-all provision. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Now, clause 42. 


On Clause 42—Offence and punishment. 


Mr. THORSON: This clause deals with offences. Subclause (1) establishes an 

offence in the case of the employer who fails to comply with clause 22 or 

_ Clause 24; that is to say, with the provisions which require him to deduct and 

remit on account of his employee’s contribution as prescribed. Clause 24 refers 

to the obligation of the employer to keep any moneys deducted separate and 
apart from his own moneys. 


Subclause (2) refers to clause 25 and clause 26, which are the two provisions 
of the bill dealing with the keeping of records et the inspection of records and 
premises. 


In subclause (3) the reference is to clause 31, and to the provision which 
requires returns to be filed by self-employed persons. The references to para- 
graphs (b) and (c) of subclause (1) of clause 41 are to the requirements 
placed on the employer to make an information return. I have just dealt with 
— that provision. 

a Subclause (4) deals with a variety of offences which under this bill are 
all, I think without any exception, summary conviction offences rather than 
indictable offences. 


Subclause (5) is a relieving provision which provides that where a person 
has been convicted under this clause of failing to deduct or remit as required, 
or of failing to file an information return as required, then he is not to be liable 
_ for any penalty under clause 22 of the act for the same failure, unless in fact 
he has been assessed for that penalty, and it had been demanded of him before 
_ the criminal charges were laid. 
| Subclause (6) deals with the laying of an information under part I, and it 

contains certain evidentiary provisions dealing with informations. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any questions on clause 42? 
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Mr. Gunptock: As this clause refers back to clause 41, and particularly to 
paragraph (e), with a reference to the governor in council, stating that they 
may make regulations, and in reading paragraph (e), the question arises in 
my mind: Where do we start? I do not want to anticipate anything, but the 
question in my mind is this: We are starting something new, so where do 
we begin? 

Mr. Tuorson: I am sorry, but I do not think I quite understand your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GunpLock: There is a reference under clause 42 to penalties, and it 
refers back to clause 41. 

Mr. Tuorson: And the subclause. 

Mr. GunpLock: Clause 41, paragraph (e), defines the expressions under — 
the heading of “The governor in council may make regulations”. And in clause ~ 
42, there is reference to penalties. Perhaps I should ask my question later on, 
but this to me is important, since we are talking about something new. The 
question in my mind is: Where do we start? I have in mind in particular an 
agricultural enterprise, and I am thinking not only of a man who works, let 
us say, on my farm as an agricultural worker, but also of a man who may 
work for the federal government on an experimental farm, who is also classed 
as an agricultural worker in one sense and yet in another sense he is not. I won- 
der where we should start? Where do we take off from? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): You refer to clause 41, paragraph (e). 

Mr. GuNDLOCK: Yes, and to the reference back to clause 42 under penalties. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): The governor in council may make regula- 
tions. 

Mr. Gunpiock: I know that, but when considering something new, I won- 
der where we begin? Where do we start? 

The CHarrMAN (Mr. Cameron): I do not quite understand it myself. 

Mr. GunpLock: I appreciate that this may have reference to some policy 
matter, but I would like to have it explained. It may be that I am anticipating 
something. | 


The CHaiRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Perhaps Mr. Thorson would be good 
enough to study the record and to let us know later. 


Mr. BAsrorD: Somebody cannot be charged under regulations which have 
not yet been written. 


Mr. THORSON: That is true. 


Mr. GunpLock: On the other hand they cannot participate under regulations 
which have not been written, either. 


Mr. TuHorRSON: Yes, it is anticipated that there will have to be a great 
many regulations actually promulgated before the act comes into force. ‘ 
Mr. GUNDLOCK: What is that again, please? 


Mr. TuHorson: There will certainly have to be regulations promulgated * 
before the act can be brought into force. 4 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Yes, I appreciate that. Thank you. z 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Does that satisfy you, Mr. Gundlock? ; 
‘ 
te 
' 


Very well, let us now turn to clause 43. 


On Clause 43—Definitions. 


Mr. THORSON: We are coming to part II dealing with “Pensions and Sup- 
plementary Benefits’. 


Clause 43, it will be observed, is another definition clause, containing — 
definitions each of which however is relevant only to part II of the bill. The — 
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first definition is in paragraph (a) of subclause (1), and it defines the concept 
of the basic number of contributory months. This is used in several of the 
formulae for calculating benefits elsewhere in part II. For example, it is used 
as the denominator in determining the average pensionable earnings under 
clause 47 of the bill. Because the transitional period has been established as 
ten years, the basic number of contributory months would normally be 120. 

In other words, to obtain the full benefits, a person must contribute for a 
period of at least 120 months. Those who contribute only during the transi- 
tional period will not have contributed on earnings for the full 120 months. 
But nonetheless their pensionable earnings will be spread over 120 months in 
determining their benefits, in accordance with clause 47. 

Those who retire after the transitional period and who may benefit there- 
fore by the dropout provisions of clause 48 would also have their pensionable 
earnings spread over at least 120 months. This is reflected in the definition, too. 

If a disability pension was received during the period over which the con- 
tributors’ earnings are being averaged, those months when the disability pension 
was being paid are deducted from the 120 months figure. The remainder would 
be that individual’s basic number of contributory months. 

This provision is needed because a disabled person will be required to 
switch from the disability pension to a retirement pension at the time he 
reaches 65 years of age, and if he were unable to contribute for the full 120 
months on account of the disability he might otherwise suffer quite a sharp 
drop in his pension at the age of 65, were it not for these provisions. 

Paragraphs (b), (c) and (e) define the expressions ‘‘child” of a con- 
tributor, ‘dependant child” of a contributor and ‘‘orphan” of a contributor. 

Are there any questions on these definitions? How do you wish to 
approach them? 


Mr. MONTEITH: Just give us a moment to read them. 


Mr. BaAsrorD: Does paragraph (b) include an illegitimate child in the 
care of one of his parents? 

Mr. THorSON: Yes, a natural child includes an illegitimate or a legitimate 
child. 

Subclause (2) defines what is meant in this bill by the expression “dis- 
abled’’. You will see that the test is a twofold one. The disability must be 
severe, and subparagraph (i) of paragraph (a) defines what we mean by 
“severe”. The disability must also be prolonged, and that in turn is dealt with 
in subparagraph (ii) of the same paragraph. 

Hon. Mr. CroLu: How does it vary from the definition in the disability act 
at the present time? 

Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman, the disabled persons’ legislation that we 
have at the present time has the definition of permanent and total disability, 
which would be a more severe definition than the one set out here. You will 
notice in this Bill that the severity is related to a person being capable of 
regularly pursuing any substantially gainful occupation. It, therefore, brings 
in an additional concept of employability, Subparagraph (ii) relates to a dis- 
ability that is prolonged, which means that it is not a temporary sickness cash 
benefit, or a benefit that is payable for an illness for a short period of time. 

Mr. MontTEITH: In this phrase ‘“‘severe and prolonged mental or physical 
disability”, would a terminal illness be covered? 

Dr. WILLARD: Yes, that would be covered; for instance, a terminal cancer 
case would be covered. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. THoRSON: Might I add that paragraph (b) of this same clause confers 
authority to determine the time when a person is regarded as having become 
disabled or as having ceased to be disabled. 
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On Clause 44—Benefits payable. . ie dee e Bri 

Mr. Tuorson: Clause 44 is really the lead section in part II of the bill. — 
This clause sets out the various pensions and other supplementary benefits that 
are payable under the bill. tte > 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions on clause 44? | 

Mr. MonrertH: In this case could Mr. Thorson go through the clause 
paragraph by paragraph? I know the first few paragraphs are simple. e 

Mr. THorson: The first pension provided is the retirement provision which 
is set out in paragraph (a). It is available to a contributor who has either — 
reached 70 years of age or has reached 65 years of age and at the same time 4 
is retired from regular employment; that is to say the test of retirement from 
regular employment will apply from age 65 to age 70, but it will not apply 
after age 70. | 

Mr. Cé6ré (Longueuil): Can an employee decide to become a pensioner at | 
the age of 65? 

Mr. Tuorson: Yes, that is an option open to him so long as he is retired 
from regular employment. 

Hon. Mr. McCutrcueon: He can resign from the Senate and go on pension. 

Mr. CANTELON: What happens to a contributor who retired at the age of 
60; would he be able to get any benefits from this scheme if he has been 
contributing? 

Mr. THorson: It would not be available to him until the age of 65. 


Mr. CANTELON: There would be no penalty owing to the fact that he has 
not paid for the last five years? . 
Mr. THorson: His benefits would be calculated on the basis of his earn- — 
ings over his contributory lifetime. . 
Paragraph (b) sets out the disability pension that is available to any © 
contributor who has paid contributions for not less than the minimum qualify- 
ing period, and who is disabled. There are two things to observe there: He 
must have made contributions for the “minimum qualifying period’’—that is 
defined in the following subclause; that is to say, subclause (2) of clause 44. 
The other point to be observed is that he must be disabled within the meaning 
of the act; that is to say, he must be found to be disabled. . 
In paragraph (c) a death benefit is provided. Such a benefit is payable 
to the estate of any deceased contributor who has made contributions for not — 
less than the minimum qualifying period. . | 
Mr. MONTEITH: Where it that set out? 


Mr. THORSON: That is set out in subclause (3). Perhaps I should anticipate 
subclauses (2) and (3) to some degree. Subclause (2) defines the minimum 
qualifying period in the case of the disability pension, whereas subclause (3) 
defines the minimum qualifying period for all other supplementary benefits. 
When we come to it you will see there is a difference between the two tests. — 

Paragraph (d) authorizes a widow’s pension to be paid to the widow of ; 
a deceased contributor, where the contributor has made contributions for not — 
less than the minimum qualifying period, in a variety of circumstances. In the : 
first place, a widow’s pension is available where the widow has reached 65 — 
years of age, that is to say, regardless of what her age was at the time when 
her husband died. Secondly, if she has not reached 65 years of age, then a 
pension is payable to her if, at the time of the death of her husband, she had | 
reached 35 years of age. Thirdly a pension is payable if, at the time of the 4 
death of her husband, she was a widow with dependant children, as defined - 
in the earlier section. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Are all those alternatives? . ig 
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Mr. THorson: Yes. If the widow can comply with any one of the con- 


ditions, then she is entitled to a widow’s pension. She need only comply with 


one, and any one is sufficient. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: Do you not need the word, “or” in there? 

Mr. THORSON: It appears in line 35. 

Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: What about line 32? 

Mr. KNOWLES: There are three cases. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: That is what I was saying. Does she have to 
qualify under both (A) and (B), or are they alternatives? If they are alter- 
natives, then surely we should have the word “‘or” in line 32. 

Mr. THoRSON: That is not done as a matter of custom. All our acts are 
drafted as was done here. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: I learn something every day. 

Mr. Tuorson: The third situation is where a widow may be eligible 
for a widow’s pension where she is less than 65, if she should become disabled. 
She may have been disabled either at the time of the death of her husband, 
or, alternatively, should she become disabled at any subsequent time she would 
be entitled to an immediate widow’s pension. 

Paragraph (e) deals with the disabled widower’s pension. Here the pen- 
sion is payable to the widower of a deceased contributor who has made con- 
tributions for not less than the minimum qualifying period as defined in sub- 
clause (3) in two circumstances: If the widower was disabled at the time of 
the death of his wife, and was maintained by her wholly or substantially 
immediately before she died. 

Mr. MoNntvEITH: So this is a little different from the widow. These two 
tie together? 

Mr. THorson: Yes, that is correct. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: They do not say either one or the other? 

Mr. Tuorson: No, that is a twofold test. 

Finally, an orphan’s benefit is payable to each orphan of a deceased con- 
tributor where the contributor has made contributions for not less than the 
minimum qualifying period. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any questions on clause 44? 

Mr. KNoWLES: We are just coming to subclause (2). 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I thought we had dealt with that. 

Mr. KNOWLES: There is a question I would like to put. 

Mr. THorson: Shall I deal with subclause (2)? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Yes, certainly. 

Mr. THORSON: Subclause (2) sets out what we mean by the minimum 
qualifying period for the disability pension. Here the contributor is regarded 
as having made contributions for the minimum qualifying period only if 
he has made contributions for at least five calendar years and at least one 
third of the total number of calendar years that are included either wholly 
or partially within his contributory period. 

Where his contributory period embraces more than ten calendar years 
then he must also have made contributions in at least half of the last ten 
years that fall into his contributory period. 

In other words, there are really two tests embodied here: One of—what 


shall I call it?—-current attachment to the labour force? 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes. 
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Mr. Tuorson: First of all, you measure his contributions in terms of 
his total contributory period, but there is also attached here a test of recency 
of contribution. Where he has contributed for more than ten years you must be 
able to find that in the last ten years he has made contributions in five of 
those years. % 

Mr. CANTELON: If you had a pension plan in which you superannuated at \ 
56 you could possibly qualify then, at say, 65? 


Mr. THoRSON: That is correct. 

Paragraph (b) which is an alternative to paragraph (a) establishes what 
can perhaps be called permanently insured status. 

Under this paragraph a contributor who has contributed for at least ten 
years and at least half of his last ten years, is regarded as having made con- 
tributions for the minimum qualifying period and on his death there would 
be paid the full supplementary benefits. 

Mr. Know.es: The question Mr. Cantelon asked which you answered 
rather readily applies to all benefits? Or does it only apply to supplementary 
benefits? 

Dr. WruLarp: It applies to disability benefits. 

Mr. CANTELON: I was misinterpreting the answer, then. 


Mr. Tuorson: I am sorry, I thought you were asking the question in the 
context of subclause (2). 

Mr. CANTELON: I suppose I should have been doing so, but I was really | 
wondering if it applied to all benefits. ; 

Mr. THORSON: No. 

Mr. MontertH: No, he would get his regular benefit when he reached 65. 

Mr. THorson: Recency is not a factor as far as the other supplementary 
benefits are concerned. 

You see in subclause (3) a rather more simple test. For the other supple- — 
mentary benefits it is only necessary that the contributor has made contribu- € 
tions either for at least three calendar years and one third of the total number 
of years in his contribution period or, alternatively, that he has made contribu- 
tions for at least ten years. 


Cngrchig hie amg - 


Mr. Basrorp: Why do we have to have different tests? 


Dr. WitLaRD: Mr. Chairman, the reason for a more stringent test in the — 
case of disability arises from the problems that have surrounded the provision * 
and administration of disability benefits. We have tried to develop the disabil- 
ity benefit along the lines of the one in the United States, but in some instances if 
it is actually more generous. For instance, they have a six month waiting 
period in the United States; we have a three month waiting period in this Bill. # 


Generally speaking, the disability benefit is much more difficult to admin- — 
ister. It is a very costly benefit. As you can see in this case, it is proposed to , 
pay 75 per cent of the retirement benefit as compared to 374 per cent in the © 
case of some of the other supplementary benefits. Certainly to start off the pro- i 
gram it was considered that the qualification period should be fairly rigorous, _ 
until we have gained some experience under the program. ! 


Tr think the private insurance companies that have written insurance for ¥ 
disability have followed the same procedure of building certain protections ) 
into this kind of benefit. Fy 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: They are not the same kind of protections, but in — 


practice it is much easier to determine that a man is dead than that he is 
disabled. 
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Dr. WILLARD: Well, Mr. Chairman, some of the insurance companies do 
carry policies that provide for certain reimbursement for disability quite apart 
from death, and they are usually pretty well guarded to take care of the diffi- 
culties of administration as well as cost. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: The supplementary benefits referred to in sub- 
clause (3) are all payable only in the event of the death of a contributor. That 
is a fact that is very easily determined as distinct from the disability benefit 
where the proof of disability, as everybody knows, is a very difficult matter. 

Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any more questions on clause 
44? 

Mr. KNOWLES: I would like to ask a question about the phrase “calendar 
year” which appears several times with respect to the minimum qualifying 
period. 

I gather that computations are being kept with respect to calendar years 
and not with respect to a year taken from when a person began, and that it 
would be possible for an 18 year old to get his first calendar year’s credit within 
a month or two of becoming 18 if he became 18 in September or October. 


Mr. THORSON: That is quite correct. If, for example, he reached his eight- 
eenth birthday in the month of November he would have made a contribution 
for a calendar year by contributing during the month of November and the 
month of December. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Let us suppose he was unfortunate enough early in life 
to become disabled. He could obtain five calendar years’ credit by this one or 
two month period when 18 and then three full years and a month or two before 
he became disabled. He does not have to wait five years from the date he 
became 18. 


Mr. THorSon: That is correct. 


Dr. WILLARD: It would be possible for him to have made a contribution 
for the month of December at the outset, then to have made contributions in 
the next three calendar years, and then to have made a contribution in Janu- 
ary of the fifth year, and still qualify. 


Mr. COTE (Longueuil): Even if he did not make his full contribution in 
the three years? Even if he had been sick for a few months? 


Dr. WILLARD: No, in the example I mentioned I assumed that he would 
have made his contributions in the three intervening years, so he would have 
made contributions in respect of five calendar years. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Though in his case it would actually be contributions for 
38 months. 

Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. 

Mr. THORSON: Provided the first and 38th month were months in which 
his income exceeded $600. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Do you not want to correct that? For the man who became 
18 in November— 

Dr. WILLARD: If he had a contribution of more than $50 in a month that 
would be the contribution for that year. 

Mr. KNOWLES: That was the correction I thought Mr. Thorson would make. 
It is a calendar year that is used throughout this scheme? 

i WILLARD? “That; is correct. 


In the white paper it was mentioned that it would be two years; actually, 
from the time the plan starts it will be two years and one month. The policy 
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decision was two years but with the kind of basis of contribution that es been 
worked out, administratively two years and one month is the closest we can 

get to it. . 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further questions from Mr. "4 

Knowles or any other member of the committee on this clause? ae 


On Clause 45—Basic amount of benefit. q 


Mr. THorson: Clause 45, Mr. Chairman, is the first of a group of clauses ” 
that, regrettably, are rather difficult clauses dealing with the calculation of the 
various pensions. 4 

Clause 45 defines what we mean by the basic amount of any benefit and 
provides for the annual adjustment of benefits that have become payable. This 
clause therefore provides for the escalation of pensions in pay according to the 
pension index, which you recall is based on the consumer price index. 


Subclause (1) defines what is meant by the basic amount of benefit. This 4 
is the amount that is arrived at by the application of the various benefit — P 
formulae contained in this part before any escalation factor has been applied. 
In other words, the basic amount is the amount calculated precisely in accord- — 
ance with the sections that follow in division B but before escalation. Sub- ; 
clause (2) sets out the method by which benefits are to be adjusted annually 
in accordance with changes in the pension index. For example, the monthly 
pension payable for 1980 would be the monthly amount of the 1979 pension 
multiplied by the ratio of the 1980 pension index to the 1979 pension index. 


Mr. KNow.es: That is the monthly amount of the pension awarded in © 
1979? 


Mr. THoRSON: Yes—I am sorry; it does not make any difference when it 
first became payable. Each year the same adjustment is made to the amount of ~ 
the pension so, of course, the effect is cumulative. 4 


Mr. KNOWLES: So, a person going on pension in 1980 whose conditions a 
were the same as a person who had gone on pension in 1975 would have the t 
same rate. 7 


Mr. THorson: No. The basic amount would be the same in each case, but ~ 
in the case of the person who went on pension in 1980 the basic amount would — 
have been escalated to the 1980 date; in other words, he then would start at. 
the same starting point as the person whose benefit had commenced in 1975. — 
The ceiling would have increased and the two then would be marching side — 
by side. 

Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting I mentioned that we would — 
have some examples of how the pension is calculated. Members of the committee 
may have noticed that we have Mr. John Osborne and Mr. Bruce MacDonald ~ 
at the officials table at the moment. Mr. MacDonald is from the office of the — 
comptroller of the treasury, and he has worked out some illustrations for your 
consideration. , 

Mr. Chairman, it occurred to me you might want to have these examples 7 
appended to the proceedings of this meeting. We have copies distributed so 
that the members at their leisure could look through the various examples. 

Mr. Munro: I so move. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is that agreeable? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Have you the examples to distribute nowal 


-y 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes. i 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further questions on 
clause 45? : 
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’ Mr. MONTEITH: Yes. Do you not think we should have a look at these 
_ samples before we proceed? 
‘ The CHarrMAN (Mr. Cameron): Well, perhaps you should, Mr. Monteith. 
q I thought you were going to look at them at your leisure. 
y _ Hon. Mr. Crotu: Undoubtedly, some of these are complicated. I thought 
you would like to get them on the record. We always could return to them. 
: Mr. MONTEITH: It was my understanding that we are going through the bill 
clause by clause. Should we not have a clear understanding of what we are doing 
as we go along? 

Dr. WILLARD: These examples will cover several clauses that we will come 
_ to in the course of our discussion. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Would you prefer to go on with the clause by clause study 
now and then revert to this clause, and then go over the whole thing again? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We prefer not to have to go back any more 
than necessary. 


Dr. WILLARD: It might be helpful, Mr. Chairman, after these have been 
distributed, if Mr. MacDonald could indicate just what the various examples 
illustrate. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Even before I look at this I am still puzzled by the state- 
ments made at the table about these changing figures marching hand in hand. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): The wording used was “side by side’. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Do pensions that start at different times not vary according 

to the earnings index and the other factors? I think the earnings index is the 
main factor that enters into it. But, will a pension that starts in 1980 in respect 
- of its basic amount not be different from a pension which starts in 1985? 

Mr. THorRSON: This is dependant upon the record of the contributor’s own 
earnings. The starting point is, what answer is yielded having regard to the 
earnings record of the contributor? 

Mr. KNow.Les: My point is this. On the assumption that things are still 
going up, the person who goes on pension in 1980 has his amount fixed by his 
pensionable earnings at that point. 

Mr. THorson: Subject to adjustment of the earnings according to the 

- pension index. 


Mr. KNOWLES: From then on? 
Mr. THorson: According to the earnings index, I am sorry. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Up to 1980. But, in 1985 he may have had four or five 
adjustments. Will there not be adjustments annually according to the pension 
index? 

Mr. THORSON: That is correct. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Whereas the man who goes on pension for the first time in 
1985 may as a result of the earnings index start at a higher figure? 


Mr. THorson: That is correct. 
Mr. KNOWLES: So, they march side by side but not identically? 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): No, hand in hand. 


4 Mr. MontreItH: I think it would be better if it was put this way. Say, two 
people started and were at the maximum, made complete contributions and 
everything; if one started in 1975 to withdraw his pension by, say, 1980, it 
- would have increased by the formula to a certain amount. Another man goes 
on pension in 1980; he would start at the same figure that that man who started 
at 1975 was getting in 1980. Is that right? 
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Mr. KNOWLES: No, it is not. That is the very point I am trying to make. 

Mr. Tuorson: It is not necessarily the case. It depends on whether the two 
indexes have moved ahead at the same rate of progression. 

Mr. KNowLEs: If you look at the table which has been put in the record 
you will find on page 151 that has not been the case in history. The consumer 
price index from 1949 has increased by about 30 per cent but the average of 
wages and salaries has more than doubled, over 100 per cent. 

Dr. WiLLarD: It is possible increasing the two could offset each other but 
it is also possible they could diverge. You could have a beneficiary who is in 
pay under the program for a number of years and that person is receiving a 
higher benefit as the years go by because there has been some increase in the 
cost of living; he would be in a different position from someone who then comes 
into pay after a number of years, and the pension is updated according to the 
earnings index. There could be a divergence. 

Mr. Know tes: I am not trying to argue but only to understand it, and I 
am looking ahead beyond the transitional period, during which time the 
pension index does play a part in the maximum figure. After you get over that 
point it is the earnings index that changes the figure up to the point of going 
on benefit, but it is only the pension index that changes the figure if you go on 
benefit. 

Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. 

Mr. KNow.es: Therefore, there could be differences? 

Dr. WILLARD: Yes. 

Mr. Know es: And theoretically, they could be to the advantage of one 
or the other. 

Mr. THorRSOoN: Yes, there could be theoretical differences. You should 
bear in mind as well that the pension index can go in only one direction, 
whereas the earnings index is capable of reflecting decreases in average earn- 
ings as well. 


Mr, KNowLEs: I know that strange things can happen, but if the wages 
go down the cost of living is not likely to go up. 


Hon. Mr. McCurcueon: But, the wage index is allowed to go down and 
that is reflected in the calculation, whereas if the cost of living goes down 
it is not reflected. 


Mr. Bruce MacDona.tp (Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury): Mr. 
Chairman, there are six examples covering various situations. 


On page 2, in order to give the examples some air of reality, we show 
various quantities that enter into the calculation of the pension. These are the 
employees’ average earnings, the earnings index, the pension index, the year’s 
basic exemption and the year’s maximum pensionable earnings. Two quantities, 
the consumer price index and the employees’ actual average earnings originate 
outside the system. The values used for these over the years are chosen to 
illustrate principles and are in no way meant to suggest forecasts. They will 
also differ in some detail from the information Mr. Osborne gave you the 
other day, in order to illustrate more precisely the meaning of these terms. 


The first example shown on page 3 refers to a retirement pension for a 
contributor who was 49 years of age in 1966, who works until the end of 1984 
and retires when he is 68 years of age at the beginning of 1985. The salary 
that he earned is shown first; then the year’s maximum pensionable earnings, 
the year’s basic exemption, and then the unadjustable pensionable earnings. 
This can be no more than the year’s maximum pensionable earnings. That is, 
where your salary and wages decrease below the year’s basic exemption and 
the unadjusted pensionable earnings are shown to be zero. 
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When the contribution goes to pension in 1985 we have to calculate a 
scaling factor consisting of the average of the year’s maximum pensionable 
earnings in the year in which his pension becomes payable, plus the previous 
two years. By dividing those three quantities by three, we have a $7,000 
average for the year’s maximum pensionable earnings in 1983 to 1985. In order 
to find out the pensionable earnings for each year, we take the unadjusted 
pensionable earnings for each year, divide by the Year’s Maximum Pen- 
sionable Earnings for that year, and multiply by the scaling factor. When the 
total pensionable earnings are determined in this particular case, we have 
a dropout for the three years, or 36 months, he contributed after age 65. This 
is subtracted from the contributory period. Then we take away his lowest 36 
months of earnings. In this particular example, where he had three years 
where his pensionable earnings were zero, the total of the 36 months of lowest 
earnings is zero. Following that there is another adjustment of 10 per cent or 
20 months. We subtract the 20 remaining lowest months of earnings, ending up 
with netted pensionable earnings, and a netted contributory period. The re- 
tirement pension is calculated as 25 per cent on the ratio of these netted 
amounts. 

Do you wish me to go into these in this detail? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Perhaps we might adjourn and come 
back. 


Mr. MacDonatp: The other examples show the same treatment. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We will adjourn until eight o’clock 
tonight. 


EVENING SITTING 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
When we adjourned this afternoon, we had just about finished clause 45. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Excuse me, Madam Chairman, we only started it. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Do you want some more explana- 
tion on clause 45? 


Mr. Cameron: I think Mr. MacDonald was not quite through. 


Dr. Wi~LarD: Are there any further questions which the members wish 
to ask of Mr. MacDonald? 


Mr. MontTeEItTH: Madam Chairman, I am sorry I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to examine this over the dinner hour but I listened to Mr. MacDonald 
before we recessed, and if everybody else here understands completely what he 
said at that time, I will abide by their decisions. If they do not, then I would 
very much like to have him go over it again, maybe a little more briefly. 
I really would. I have page No. 2 in front of me, and I would really like to 
have it explained again. 


Mr. Munro: I was wondering if Mr. Monteith would accept the sugges- 
tion that we leave it for tonight and perhaps go over it at our meeting tomor- 
row so that some of the members will have a chance to study it and ask some 
other questions. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Let clause 45 stand. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Clause 45 will stand. Is that agree- 
able? 


Mr. KNow tes: Will Mr. MacDonald remember it overnight? 


Mr. CANTELON: What happens we understand, but what we do not under- 
stand is the reason for it. 
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Mr. MonterrH: I would not be averse to having clause 45 stand, with the — 
thought that maybe some of the following clauses, if they apply to 45, should — 
also stand. Is that your thought on ie . Big: 

Dr. WitLarbD: I would think we could follow through on a number of these _ 
clauses and then perhaps come back to the illustrations, either later at this meet="ag 
ing or, as Mr. Munro has suggested at the next meeting of the committee. Thess 
examples that Mr. MacDonald has given refer to more than just the retirement — 
benefit. We could go through those clauses covering the retirement benefit, the 
disability benefit and the widows’ benefit as a part of the clause by clause con- — 
sideration and then perhaps come back to review his examples in order to , 


see how these clauses operate. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): If this is agreeable to the com- 
mittee, we will go back to clause 46. 


Mr. TuHorson: Madam Chairman, clauses 46 to 53 deal with the calculation ~ 
of the retirement pension. Clause 46 contains the basic definition of the retire- 
ment pension. You will see in that section that the pension is a basic monthly 
amount—which is the term used in the previous clause 45—equal to 25 per 
cent of the contributors’ average monthly pensionable earnings. This is the 
key clause. The clauses that follow develop what we mean by average monthly 
earnings and how those earnings are computed. That is the function of all of 
the subsequent clauses in this group of clauses. 


On Clause 47—Amount of average monthly pensionable earnings. 


Mr. THorson: Clause 47, for example, defines how average monthly 
pensionable earnings are calculated with respect to a contributor to whom a ~ 
pension becomes payable during the transition period. You will see that his — 
earnings are calculated by taking his total pensionable earnings (that is to 
say, his earnings over his contributory lifetime) and dividing that total by 
the basic number of contributory months. You may recall in the definition — 
contained in clause 43, I believe, the basic number of contributory months is — 
120, minus certain months in which he may have been in receipt of a dis- — 
ability pension. 


Mr. KNowLEs: Before you leave that clause, I take it that clause 47 pro- 
duces the result that a person who has only five years before he retires prior — 
to 1976 gets half the pension. 


Mr. THorsoNn: Each of the first ten years would add an additional one tenth © 
to the maximum permitted by the formula. ‘q 


On Clause 48—Average monthly pensionable earnings in case of pension ~ 
commencing after December, 1975. . 


Mr. THoRSON: Clause 48, subclause (1), deals with the calculation of 4 
average monthly pensionable earnings in the case of a contributor who be- — 
comes entitled to a pension after the end of the initial ten-year transitional © 
period. His earnings are then calculated by dividing his total pensionable 
earnings by either the total number of months in his contributory period— © 
which may be well in excess of 120 months—or the basic number of con- — 
tributory months, which is normally 120, whichever is the greater. Therefore, q 
if the number of months in his contributory period were 180, or a higher num- — 
ber, that would become the denominator which would be divided into his — 
total pensionable earnings to determine the amount of his retirement pension. | 


Subclause (2) of the same clause deals as Mr. MacDonald has explained 
with the dropout that 1s available to contributors who have made contributions 
towards their pension after reaching the age of 65. 


ap or 
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Mr. MONTEITH: May I just ask a kind of silly but fundamental question 
here? If an employee retires before the age of 65 he automatically goes on 
pension. Is that correct? 

Mr. THorRSON: That is correct. 


Mr. MonTeEItTH: If he is self-employed and continues to work until the age 
of 70, he will not go on pension until the age of 70? 

Mr. THORSON: There is no difference between an employee and a self- 
employed person. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Except if he continues to earn an income between the age 
of 65 and 70, then he continues to pay? 


Mr. THorson: That is true in either case. It makes no difference whether 
the earned income is income from an employment or from self-employment. 


Mr. MONTEITH: It is earned income. Is it correct that either the employee 
or the self-employed person may go on pension at the age of 65? 


Mr. THORSON: That is correct. 


Mr. MONTEITH: If he continues to pay for the next five years and continues 
to work, he then receives a higher pension. Is that right? 


Mr. THORSON: That is correct. Those earnings would be taken into account 
in computing his pension. 


Mr. Munro: It would not be necessarily higher. 


Mr. THORSON: It would not be necessarily higher, but in the case of a 
person who had not attained the full limit which he could attain under the 
formula, it would count towards a higher pension, and in any event it would 
count in enabling him to take advantage of the dropout provision contained in 
subclause (2) of clause 48. 


Dr. WILLARD: I think there are two ways of looking at it. During the ten 
year transitional period those additional years can be quite important in terms 
of increasing the amount of benefit he would get. For each additional year of - 
contribution it would give him an additional one tenth in benefit. After the ten 
years, it is important because it is used for dropout purposes. 


Mr. CANTELON: May I return to what Mr. Thorson said? Is there no factor 
that would increase his pension just because of the fact that he is getting older 
and hence his pension would not be continued for as many years in the future? 


Mr. KNOWLES: This applies in the old age security pension. 


Mr. THORSON: That is true of the age reduced benefit provided under the 
Old Age Security Act, but it makes no difference as far as the retirement 
pension available to a person under the Canada Pension Act is concerned. It 
makes no difference whether he takes the pension at the age of 65, or continues 
to work, apart from the factors mentioned by Doctor Willard, or whether he 
waits until the age of 70 and then retires from the labour force to draw his 
pension. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Except in so far as the earnings over and above his 
retirement are concerned. 


Mr. THORSON: I hope I made that clear, that he can improve his position 
by continuing to earn and contributing in those circumstances. Otherwise there 
is no adjustment made by reason only of the fact that the pension becomes 
available to him before the age of 70. 


Mr. KNOWLES: But a person who at 65 made a personal decision to go on 
working for five years, believing he would thereby improve his position and 
finding in a year or so that that was not to be the case, could retire and apply 
for a pension? 

21656—3 
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Mr. Tuorson: Indeed he could. There is another reason why he might wish — 
to continue as a contributor—bearing in mind there is an adjustment made on ia 
his earnings according to the earnings index. That might be of assistance. a 
Mr. MonteitH: If an employee has been earning $6,000 a year as an 
employee and all of a sudden reaches the age of 65 and is cut off, if the 
employer says ‘“You’re through”—and this is commonly the case in many pen- 
sion schemes—if he goes on and does odd jobs at the rate of about $2,000 a — 
year or something of this nature, he is forced to continue to contribute. Am I a 
right? 3 
Mr. Tuorson: He would in the example that you have given. We will be 
coming to a special provision applicable to the retirement pension, which ~ 
establishes a retirement test. 
Under that test a certain amount of casual earnings can be earned which 
would not result in the contributor continuing to make contributions and 
would not affect the amount of his pension. In other words, a certain amount ~ 
of income can be received even though he is in receipt of a retirement pension. _ 
Mr. MontTeEITH: Yes, I appreciate that. There is the provision for the $900 
and $1,500 in different circumstances, a 

Mr. THorRSON: That is right. 

Mr. MonterruH: But I come back to the chap who coulda actually have 
quit working at 65 and receive just as much pension as if he had gone on ~ 
paying for another six years. He would have a little left over, and so on, but 
he would receive the same pension as he would if he had gone on working to 
70 and then retired. 

Mr. Coté (Longueuil): Can he get his pension right away? 

Dr. Winuarp: If it is in the transition period. 

Mr. MonteEITH: No, no, we are beyond the transition period. ie), 

Dr. WILLARD: The suggestion is that the earnings he received during the ~ 
years from 65 to 69 were approximately the same as he earned before and — 
therefore could not be used as dropout. “¥ 

Mr. MontreEITH: No, they are considerably less. 

Mr. THORSON: They are considerably less. 

Mr. Montertu: He took a job as janitor in a high school, for example. 

Mr. THorson: But his earnings are still enough to keep him in as a con- 
tributor? 

Mr. MONTEITH: Yes. . 

Mr. Kent: It depends whether there were years earlier in his life when q 
earnings were less than $2,000. If there were, he raises his lifetime earnings © 
by the years when he has been janitor. If there were not, he does not raise © 
his average lifetime’s earnings on that account, but when he retires those 
earnings will be adjusted according to the higher level which, in normal cir- 
cumstances, the earnings index will by then have reached; so he will in © 
consequence of this get a slightly greater pension than otherwise. 


Mr. MontreItTH: If the $2,000 figure, for argument’s sake, were about— 7 


Mr. Kent: Otherwise what he gets is the advantage of the increase in the 
general level of earnings at the time. 4 

Dr. WILLARD: But if in your example they are well below his previous | 
earnings, then it becomes a decision for him whether it is more advantageous — 
from the point of view of income to carry on working or to retire and take the 
pension. i 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Or have his employer reduce his earnings to $900. 
Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. 
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Mr. COTE (Longueuil): If he retires at the age of 65 and gets his pension, 


_ then can he work at all without contributing to the plan? 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes, we will come to the earnings test and when we consider 
that we will find that he is allowed to have $75 a month without any effect on 
his retirement pension; but as his earnings go up above that level the retire- 


~ ment benefit is affected. 


Mr. THORSON: Once his pension commences, that closes off his contributory 


period and he does not then continue to be a contributor after the pension has 


begun. 

Mr. MONTEITH: Do your $900 to $1,500 figures not apply to that period 
when he has commenced to receive a pension? 

Mr, THORSON: That is correct, but when he is getting his pension there 
is no question of his having to continue to make contributions under the plan. 
His contributions cease at the moment when his pension begins. 

Mr, CANTELON: Is his pension not then reduced if he is making casual 
earnings which go over the specified amount? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. The question to which I am directing myself is his 
continued coverage as a contributor under the plan. That stops when his 
pension begins. 

Mr. CANTELON: I understood your answer to be that there is no actuarial 


increase just because of age and the fact that the plan is not paying anything 


out, say, for five contributory years. He might contribute from 65 to 70, 


_ which saves the plan and which also means he is paying in during that period. 


There is no increase in his final pension because he does not collect for those 


_ five years. 


Mr. THorson: Apart from the advantages that have been mentioned, sir, 
that is correct. 

Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: In the case of a person who retires at 65 with 
a fairly sizeable pension, let us say, and then decides to go into farming and 


_ operates that farm at perhaps a fairly good profit, what is the situation? 


Mr. THORSON: This will emerge, I think, more clearly when we get to 
the provisions dealing with the retirement test. However, to the extent that 
his income from his farm can be regarded as being earned income, then that 


_ would be applied to reduce the amount of the retirement pension available 


to him in the years between age 65 and 70, not after age 70. 

Mr. MONTEITH: I do not want to harp on this, but I am interested. I think 
Mr. Cantelon brought up a point which I would like to have clarified. 

Am I right in saying that if I were at some stage of life to buy a private 
pension plan there could well be a decision whether, if I retired at 65, I would 


_ receive this much money. If I kept paying into the plan until I was 70 I would 


~ 


receive more money for two reasons: one, that I had a shorter life expectancy 
and, two, I paid more in. 
Do either of those factors actually enter into this pension plan? 


Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman, in the early period they very much enter into 


it. In the first ten years— 


Mr. MontTEITH: No, we are away beyond the first ten years. 


Dr. WILLARD: In the later years, as has been mentioned, the dropout 
considerations can be very important indeed. This is particularly true since 
in the later years a person quite often has higher earnings than he had in 


his early working years. Even though the early years may be adjusted up- 


wards according to changes in wage levels if he has for instance an extension 


_ of employment beyond 65 and is earning at or above the ceiling, this can 


rm be helpful. If he has an extension of employment for two or three years 
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at the ceiling these years can be very valuable in terms of the earlier years 
when he first came into the labour force, when say, his income was $2,000 or 
$3,000 a year relative to a $5,000 ceiling. Thus, those years could be quite im- 
portant for dropout purposes. 

Mr. MonterrH: I do not wish to be 
get a comparison picture in my mind. 

Say for argument’s sake there are two men who both start to work now 
and whose transition period has long since gone by by the time they come 
of pensionable age. They both work continuously throughout life. Maybe in 
their younger years they do not make as much as they do at the end; naturally 
they would not. They come to the age of 65 years and they are both em- 
ployees; one does not go into any other employment after he has retired at 
65; but the other putters around—maybe he is a carpenter—and he may do 
odd jobs and make $2,000 or $3,000 a year. When that man reaches the age 
of 70, despite the fact that he has paid in another five years and despite the 
fact that he is five years older and has that much shorter life expectancy, he © 
really does not receive any more money than the one who quits at 60. t 


Dr. Wr.LARD: I would think in the example I mentioned if the two men 
started working at $2,000 a year and the maximum ceiling was $5,000, and then 


picayune in this, but I am trying to 


- 
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Mr. MonteItH: Incidentally, can you find anyone who will work for you a 
for $2,000 a year? 4 
Dr. Wittarp: All right, let us take $3,000 a year relative to a ceiling i 
of $5,000; assume later on at retirement time or during the period from 65 i 
to 69 this person is earning say $6,000 or $7,000 relative to a ceiling say of 
$5,000. During his work life the value of his earnings relative to the ceiling x 
have increased. I would think that the early years would be dropped out in A 
favour of the late years and that he would have the advantage in comparison 4 
with the man who retired at 65. " 
There is another point I would like to make— 
Mr. Monterru: May I just add one qualification? I am suggesting for # 
argument’s sake that his casual earnings after reaching 65 have come down ~ 
to the level he was earning when he first entered the work force. : 


Dr. WILLARD: If that were the situation where there were no advantages ~ 
in dropout, then I think the point you have made is valid. i 


The other matter I wanted to mention is that a basic decision has been — 
made with regard to this plan that there should be an earnings test and — 
that between the ages of 65 and 69 it is a retirement benefit. This is a 
basic provision of the plan; there is similar provision in the United States — 
program and a similar one in the United Kingdom program. If the benefits — 
were paid to everyone at age 65, even those that were earning their full salary — 
and carrying on in employment, it is quite apparent this would cost more and 
that either the contribution rate would have to be a little higher or, alterna-_ 
tively, the benefits would have to be a little less. You would have to give a 
little less in benefits for the same premium or the same contribution made. 


Mr. MonvreItH: I have a further question. Of those you have calculated, — 
have you any estimate of those who probably will retire at age 65 and those 
who might carry on beyond that time? 

Dr. WILLARD: Madam Chairman, we might ask the chief actuary this 
question, when he is discussing the actuarial report. i 

Mr. MonreitH: In case I forget it will the secretary take note of my 
question. 
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Dr. WILLARD: The chief actuary is here and I am sure when he discusses 
his report he will deal with this particular point. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Have you a question, Mr. Munro? 

Mr. Munro: Madam Chairman, especially after the transition period, in my 
opinion, this plan is not designed to encourage people to stay in the work force 
after 65. | 

Mr. MONTEITH: This is what I cannot see. 

Mr. Munro: The plan is designed especially after that transition period 
to encourage people to retire at age 65 without undue prejudice. 


Mr. CANTELON: It undoubtedly does that; it encourages them to quit at age 
65. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Have you a question Mr. Coté? 


Mr. Cé6TE (Longueuil): It is my understanding that in private plans usually 
they are supposed to retire at age 65, and they stay in the labour force and 
continue to pay until the age of 70. 


Dr. WILLARD: Well, Madam Chairman, usually there is no option. Most of 
the private plans are geared for retirement at age 65, but here again you 
have quite a variety. You have some which are set up for a retirement at an 
even earlier age than 65. I think it is a little difficult to compare the provisions 
in a private type of plan with this one where you would not have the situation 
where you might want to have an earnings test. For instance, this test is 
quite a usual approach under a social insurance type of scheme. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Madam Chairman, I wonder if it may not be said that in 
the post transition period the plan is geared to retire at age 65, but it does 
make certain provisions which are optional to people if they wish to go on. 
In other words, if a man wishes to go on working he may do so at his own 
option, if he thinks by doing so he can improve the pension he will receive 
later. As I see it, there are three choices. He can retire and take what pen- 
sion is available to him. He can continue working on a salary sufficient to 
improve his position and thereby get a larger pension later, or he can retire 
and quit making contributions but do some casual work, as a result of which 
his pension would be reduced. But, all this is optional to the individual. Am 
I not correct in my understanding of this? 


Mr. Tom Kent (Policy Secretary to Prime Minister): Yes. I think what 
Mr. Knowles said is obviously a fair and accurate description of the alternatives. 
But, I do not think it would be right to imply the plan is intended to either 
encourage or discourage retirement at any particular time. It is intended to 
accept the fact that many people do retire from age 65 onward. In many cases 
they have to and, therefore, it is intended to make the standard pension 
available to them under the plan at that age. The plan does, on the other hand, 
provide quite an appreciable inducement for those who can make reasonably 
good earnings, when they do so, to carry on up to age 70. In most cases— 
not if they take casual jobs, but if an opportunity to carry on at existing 
earnings presents itself—they will gain from doing so under the dropout pro- 
visions. And they will gain even if they do not increase their average earnings 
at all by staying on, because normally earnings rise 3 per cent a year, which 
means that in five years the earnings index will have risen by 15 per cent. 
While that is not a full actuarial adjustment for the difference between ages 
65 and 70, combined with the dropout provisions it would go a long way for 
many people. 

Mr. MontertH: Mostly in respect of self-employed because most employees 
are under schemes where they are let out at age 65 and, therefore, for them 
the plan provides retirement at age 65 in the ordinary way. 
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The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Have you a question, Senator 
Thorvaldson. a 
Hon. Mr. THorvaLpson: Does this plan exclude completely the idea that . 
people under it can retire at age 65 as they do under most private pension plans? © 
Upon retirement at age 65 they get their pension and then it is not the concern | 
of their employer or anyone else whether or not they go to work again in some % 
other vocation or whether or not they earn money. Would it not be preferable — 
if this plan was fitted in the same way as private plans in that regard, that 
when you are through at age 65 you are through and you can go to anything 4 
else without any reference to what you get under this plan. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Senator Thorvaldson, you are 
asking opinions of the witnesses but, may I advise you, that this part of our 
work is just an explanation of what the bill means. I do not think we can 
enter into that phase of it at the present time. 


Hon. Mr: THorvaLpson: I thought I was asking for an explanation largely. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: I would like that information. 

The CuarrMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Well, all right. 

Mr. Munro: On a point of order, Madam Chairman— 

Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: Here we go again. 


Mr. Munro: Madam Chairman, are we going to start what we were doing ~ 
before going into the principle of policy? q 
Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: Madam Chairman, I apologize if I am speaking P 
out of turn. As you know, I have been away the last few days and I am not — 
quite up to date as to the procedure we are following. I did not realize that — 
we were not supposed to discuss policy at this time. j 


The CHarrMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Senator Thorvaldson, the time will 
come later when you can argue this. At the present time we are just listening — 
to an explanation of the various clauses of this bill. , 

Now, gentlemen, we have spent quite a long while on this particular — 
clause. It has been a most useful discussion and although I think it has been i 
very worth while I think it might be time to move on to the next one. fy 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Madam Chairman, I know that the purpose of the — 
present procedure is that we become informed through clause by clause examina- a 
tion of this bill. However, when we do come to certain clauses and we go q 
beyond the narrow sense we have agreed upon in our search for information 10. 
do not think we should be ruled out of order. I am sure the consensus of the ~ 
committee is that we not only should become informed but at proper times 4 
ask for certain opinions of witnesses who are appearing before us. I think this f 
should be quite a normal procedure. : 


Mr. Gray: Madam Chairman, on this point, with all due respect to Mr. © 
Chatterton, may I say he has outlined an alternative form of procedure to the — 
one adopted by this committee. It may be that strong arguments could be made ~ 
in favour of what he has said, and that this would be a good way to go through q 
the bill, but with all due respect to him, Madam Chairman, it would seem to me 
to be directly contrary to the report adopted by this committee by vote. Until — 
the committee formally changes the procedure as adopted I submit the approach 4 


put forth by Mr. Chatterton is one we are not in a position to follow at the . 
present time. m: 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): In listening to the evidence it 
seemed to me the witnesses were of the opinion that later clauses would clarify — 
some of the things we are discussing at the present time. iz 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Madam Chairman, that is a different matter. z 
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‘ The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): But, it would seem to me that in 
anticipating certain information we might follow it better after we have heard 
some of the subsequent clauses explained. 
Mr. KNOwWLEs: Is it not also true that the officials will be with us on our 
third stage of examination and we can pick their brains for opinions then? 
Dr. WILLARD: We now get back to clause 48 (2), which deals with the 
dropout feature. 


Mr. THoRSON: To round out this clause, subclause (3) deals with the drop- 
out in the case of a contributor who has made contributions for more than— 


Mr. MontreItTH: If I may interrupt, Madam Chairman, are we on subclause 
(3) now? Are we not dealing with subclause (2) of clause 48? 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Are there any further questions 
on subclause (2)? 


Mr. MONTEITH: I had not thought we discussed it yet. 


Dr. WILLARD: Clause 48, subclause (2) deals with the dropout feature for 
the group 65-69 years of age after the ten year transition period, and we did 
have a number of questions in this connection. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): That is what we have been dis- 
cussing. Shall we pass on to subclause (3), or are there further questions on 
subclause (2)? 


Mr. MONTEITH: Clause 48, subclause (1) (a) says: 
There shall be deducted from the total number of months in his 
contributory period, the number of months therein after he reached 
65 years of age or by which the total exceeds the basic number of 
contributory months, whichever is the lesser; and 
(b) from his total pensionable earnings, the aggregate of his pen- 
sionable earnings for a number of months equal to the number of months 
deducted under paragraph (a), for which months such aggregate is 
less than the aggregate of his pensionable earnings for any other like 
number of months in his contributory period. 
I do not know whether or not I know what it is all about. 
Mr. THORSON: What it is saying is that you can make direct substitutions 
for each month for which the contributor makes contributions after age 65. 
You may substitute that month for any earlier month. 


Mr. MontertH: All right. 

Mr. THORSON: That is, for which he otherwise would be credited with lower 
earnings. It is a month by month proposition. Subclause (3) deals with the 

; contributor who has made contributions for a larger number of months than 

120. In other words where, after making the deduction permitted by subclause 
(2), the total number of the remaining months in his contributory period still 
exceeds 120, then there may be a further dropout of years of lower or no 
earnings up to 10 per cent of the total number of months in his contributory 
period. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: The 10 per cent dropout applies only after applying the 
month per month after 65. 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. You first make the “after 65’ calculation, take the 
figure that remains, and a further dropout to 10 per cent is permitted on the 
remaining number of months. 


On Clause 49—Contributory period defined. 


Mr. THorson: Clause 49 defines the contributory period of a contributor. 
_ We have referred to this concept on a number of occasions. Briefly, the con- 
th tributory period begins either on January 1, 1966, when the plan is inaugurated 
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or at the time when the contributor reaches his eighteenth birthday. At the 
other end of the scale, the contributory period is closed off at the point of 
time where he reaches 65 years of age, or should he make any contribution 
after 65, then with the last month for which he makes a contribution. Of 
course, a contribution cannot be made by him after reaching age 70. 

Hon. Mr. McCurcHEON: What is the position of a landed immigrant who 
arrives here ten years from now at age 55, takes pensionable employment, 
makes contributions for 120 months, leaves the labour force and retires; where 
does he stand. 

Mr. Tuorson: His pensionable period would begin at the year 1966, or 
at his eighteenth birthday, even though he were not a resident of Canada at 
that time. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: You still spell him back to age 18? 

Mr. THorson: Yes. Those earlier years would be used to arrive at the 
pension paid to him at the end of ten years when he arrived in Canada. 

Dr. WitLarD: I think I should add that if an immigrant comes in at, 
say, age 35 or 40 and comes from the United Kingdom, the United States, or 
a European country, he probably will have been covered by the social insurance 
scheme in that country for that period. Our hope would be to try to work out 
some reciprocal arrangement whereby we could make sure he would be 
covered throughout his work life between his coverage in that country and 
his coverage under the Canada pension plan. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcureon: As long as somebody else pays him, I am happy. 

Mr. KNow.Les: The other side of this would be in respect of a person going 
from this country to Europe; he would get the same thing in reverse. 

Mr. MonteitH: Am I right that in respect of a person who has been the 
breadwinner all his life, is a widower and contributor, is age 66 and contri- 
butes up to and including the last month he is earning, when he dies there is 
nothing except the death benefit. 

Dr. WILLARD: Yes. 

Mr. Gray: That is not different to the situation under our present old age 
system? 

Dr. WILLARD: That is right. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: If an immigrant arrives in 1968, is 25 years of age, and 
has missed two years’ payments, do those two years count as years of nil earn- 
ings? ; 

Dr. WILLARD: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Say the immigrant is 35 years of age and arrives in 
Canada in 1968 and has missed two years of contributory contributions. Do 
those two years count as years of nil earnings? 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes. 


On Clause 50—Total pensionable earnings defined. 

Mr. THorRSOoN: Clause 50 defines the total pensionable earnings of the 
contributor in terms of the total for all months in his contributory period; that 
is, his pensionable earnings for each month calculated as provided in clause 51. 
In other words, there is a conversion of his total pensionable earnings into his 
earnings month by month. 


On Clause 51—Calculation of pensionable earnings for a month. 
Mr. THORSON: Clause 51 defines his pensionable earnings for a month. You 
will see they are calculated by multiplying all the earnings for which he is 
deemed by clause 52 to have made a contribution for a month, by the ratio that 
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the average of the year’s maximum pensionable earnings for the year in which 
a retirement pension becomes payable to him, either under this plan or under 
any provincial plan, and for each of the two proceeding years bears the year’s 
maximum pensionable earnings for the year that includes the month that is 
being updated. This is the provision under which contributory earnings are 
updated in accordance with the earnings index. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: Surely it would have been much easier to have 
reversed these clauses. Madam Chairman wants us to Keep this on a clause by 
clause basis. Clause 50 is not understandable until we read clause 51, and you 
cannot possibly understand clause 51 until you read clause 52. 


Mr. Montertu: I understand that ever since, and including clause 45 these 
have been stood; we simply are obtaining clarification of this group. 


Mr. OssorNE: May I point out that clause 50 establishes the numerator 
and clause 49 establishes the denominator in the fraction for calculating the 
pension, and clauses 51 onward show you how to calculate clause 50. 


Mr. MontTEeEITtTH: Does Mr. MacDonald have an example of this at his finger- 
tips; is there an example in this table? We can take others up later. 


Mr. THorson: I think, Senator McCutcheon, had we revised the whole 
process, the bill would have been even more difficult to understand. 

Subclause (2) of clause 51 provides a special rule in the case of any pen- 
sion which ‘becomes payable in the year 1967. Instead of using the three earlier 
years, you select one year. 


On Clause 52—Amount of earnings for which contribution deemed to have 
been made for a month. 


Mr. THorson: Clause 52 deals with the amount of earnings for which a 
contribution is deemed to have been made for a month. Here the earnings for 
which he is deemed to have made a contribution for each month in a given 
year is the amount calculated by dividing his unadjusted pensionable earnings 
for the year by 12. There are special exceptions in the case of a person who 
during the year reaches 18 or reaches 70 years of age, or becomes entitled to a 
disability pension. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: As I understand it, if a contributor makes a con- 
tribution for every month in the year in which he is entitled to make a con- 
tribution, which in the case of someone becoming 18 might be two months, he 
is regarded as having, in effect, made a contribution for that whole year. 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Mr. MONTEITH: At that rate. 


Mr. THorson: If he makes any contribution in a year, then he is regarded 
as having made a contribution for each month in the year in the proportion 
that the number of months is to 12. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEoN: Just a minute. If there is a young man who is 
making $3,000 a year at the rate of $250 a month who becomes 18, that is the 
first time he is called upon to become a contributor. Now, what are his pen- 
sionable earnings for that year; are they $3,000 or $500? 


Mr. THorson: They are $500, prorated over two months, which would be 
$250 a month. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: I see. All right. In other words he gets credit only 
for his pensionable earnings in the month in which he made a contribution. 


Mr. Tuorson: No. Were he to make a single contribution, or only two or 
three contributions in a year, this amount would be the total contribution, 
and it would be recorded as having been made for all months in that calendar 
year in equal proportions. 
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Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: But if his pensionable monthly earnings were | 
$250, they would be divided by 12. Is that clear? He has made two contri- 
butions, and he has been making that amount of money that year. It is only in © 
November and December that he is required to make contributions. What are — 
his pensionable earnings in that year? a 

Mr. THorson: His pensionable earnings in that year are $500. The pen- — 
sionable earnings for each month in the year—since there are only two 
months—would be $250. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEeon: Thank you. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: He would be contributing on the basis of $500. 

Mr. Tuorson: He would be contributing on the basis of earnings of $500 
a year, yes. ; 

Mr. MonteitH: All right, and that year might be supplanted in our dis- — 
cussion earlier, when I referred to somebody with cash earnings after 65, and 
he might take one year when he made $2,000 and supplant that for a year @ 
in which he only made $500. 

Mr. THoRSON: Oh, yes. 

Mr. OsporneE: It is a month for month dropout, not a year for year dropout. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEeon: Suppose he made contributions in respect of two 
months; if he made $250 a month, and his annual exemption is $600, has he 
any pensionable income in that year? 

Mr. Osporne: It would be $100; his exemption would be $100, being 
$50 for each month. 


Mr. THorSON: It would be two-twelfths of $600. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Are there any more questions on 
that point? . 

Mr. KNowLES: I wonder if I might try again with this calculation? — 
Maybe I am going back to clause 51, but it is all together. Suppose I follow a 
the rule that you should understand things before you move on. In relation to © 
the $3,000 income, and the $5,000 ceiling, that becomes adjusted in these 
calculations, does it not? The man is making $3,000 in the year 1966 under ~ 
the ceiling of $5,000. What happens to the calculating of his pension assuming ~ 
he does not go on benefits for 30 years later? Is that $3,000 income of 1966 ~ 
computed to something higher because of the $5,000 ceiling? “G 

Mr. OsporneE: In clause 51 a fraction was described whereby his earnings — 
in any month are to be divided by the ceiling of the year in which that month ~ 
falls. So in this example the ceiling would be $5,000; the earnings in the month 
were one-twelfth of $3,000, in your example. So that is $250, and it would be © 
expressed as that amount, multipled by an average of the ceilings for the © 
year in which he retires and the two previous years, over the ceiling for the | 
year in which that month falls, which in your example would be $5,000. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Let me take a hypothetical example away out in order to © 
get it straight. Let us suppose by the time that man retires the ceiling has ~ 
actually gone to $10,000. Is it not true that in computing that year, it would be © 
computed as though he had earned $6,000? 

Mr. OSBORNE: That is correct. ; 

Mr. KNowLes: That is a simple man’s example of how this escalating — 
upward of the wages works according to the earnings index. . 

Mr. OsporNE: It would bear the same relation to the ceiling in the year 
in which he retires, as it did to the ceiling in the year in which he earned it. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Could you not have said all that in the clause? 
Mr. THORSON: We think we did. wa 
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Mr. Know ss: I think you did so in the white paper. 


On Clause 53: 

Mr. THorson: The final clause in the group is this: it becomes either a 
starting point or a finishing point as you prefer—TI refer to clause 53, which 
defines the unadjusted pensionable earnings of the contributor in the year. 
This is the amount that is actually posted to the credit of the contributor in the 
record of earnings. This is the amount that is entered as the amount on which 
his pension benefits are based. 

Mr. KNOWLEs: It takes into account the kind of computation we just de- 
scribed? 

Mr. THoRSON: Yes. This is the amount of the earnings reported to his 
credit for all purposes of pension. It is this amount which is subsequently ad- 
justed in order to arrive at the figure of his average pensionable earnings. 
This is a long and rather difficult clause. I wonder if there are any questions? 

Mr. MontTEeITtTH: How would it be if Mr. Thorson or somebdy were just 
to go through it rather slowly? 


Mr. THorson: I would much prefer that it be Mr. Sheppard. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: There are three parts to this clause described as (a), (b), 
and (c). At the bottom it is stated that the person is credited with the least 
of the amounts determined under each of these paragraphs. Paragraph (a) is 
the total earnings, salary, wages, or self-employed earnings added together. 
These are qualifications provided in the paragraph which I shall explain 
later if you wish further clarification. Paragraph (b) is the dollar amount of 
the earnings upon which he made contributions plus his exemptions. Paragraph 
(c) is the maximum pensionable earnings for the year. He cannot get more 
than that. 

If I might use an illustration—suppose we have a person who has salary 
and wages of $4,600, but he has contributed on only $3,600. The reason he 
only contributed on $3,600 was that he was working for two people simul- 
taneously and received two exemptions. Then he could only be credited for 
$3,600 plus the $600 exemption, which makes $4,200, even though he had earned 
$4,600. 

He has an option to make additional contributions on that short-fall under 
an earlier clause and if he did avail himself of this option he would get credit 
for the whole $4,600. 


Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: Is it only an option or a compulsion? He is not 
compelled? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: No, not on that particular point. That is an option. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: What is the clause under which he has an option? 

Mr. TuHorson: I think it is clause 11. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: No, it is clause 12, subclause (3); that is the option. 

Mr. THORSON: Yes, clause 12, subclause (3), yes. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: And if he elects under clause 12, subclause (3), it is 
included as income for the purpose of clause 10. That is it is treated as self 
employed earnings for the purpose of making a contribution. 

Mr. THORSON: That contribution, you will recall, is made on a 3.6 per cent 
rate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: I think we already discussed clause 14 which has a bearing 
on the interpretation of the words “salary and wages on which a contribution 
has been made’’. Have I satisfied you, or are there any more questions? 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: I shall say that I am satisfied. 
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Mr. THorsoN: There is a point I should mention, and that is where the 
contributor is what we call a “dual” contributor, where he has made during 
his lifetime contributions under this plan as well as under a provincial pension 
plan. By virtue of paragraph (b), subparagraph (2), all his earnings are 
recorded in the record of earnings for pension purposes, whether his con- 
tributions were made under this plan or under the provincial plan. This becomes 
the definitive record of his earnings for all pension purposes under the Canada 
pension plan or under the provincial pension plan. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Shall we go on to clause 54? , 


Mr. KNow Les: The result of the operation of clause 53 is the posting, 4 
in each person’s ledger, of his unadjusted pension earnings for that year. . 
Which is the clause under which the adjusting is done? 


Mr. Tuorson: It is done under clause 51. 


Mr. KNowLEs: We are going backwards. However, the adjusting that is 
done under clause 51—-which we have already had explained—does not take 
place until the time comes for the person to go on benefit. Clause 53 describes : 
the way a contributor’s record is kept year by year. 


Mr. Tuorson: It is not really necessary to make the adjustment until 
the time comes for payment. 


Mr. KNow Les: When the time comes for a person to retire, then the year 
by year records kept under clause 53 are adjusted in accordance with the 
provisions of clause 51. Is that right? 


Mr. THoRSON: That is correct. 


Mr. COT& (Longueuil): If a person has worked in a province where there 
is a provincial plan and then moves out to another province and contributes to 
the federal plan, would he get his pension from the federal plan which would 
get a share from the province? 


Mr. Tuorson: No, this clause does not say that. It says that in the case 
of the dual contributor, his earnings will be recorded in the record of earnings 
established under this act, whether the contributions were made under the 
Canada pension plan or under the provincial plan. Whether or not he will 
receive his pension under the Canada pension plan or under the provincial 
plan will be contingent upon an agreement, and we will be coming to that r 
in a later clause of part II. 


Mr. MontTEITH: Before we move on to the next part on disability pensions, 
may I ask whether I understood you correctly to say that we are going to go 
through some of these examples with Mr. MacDonald tomorrow morning? 2 

The CHatRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): That was my understanding. a 

Mr. MONTEITH: Would it be reasonable to suggest that we should not 
pass clauses 45 to 53, on which I understand these clauses depend, and carry 
on with clause 44 at present? I would be glad to do that. I would like to 
hold them open for further discussion in conjunction with these examples. . 


Dr. WILLARD: One possibility would be to have Mr. MacDonald discuss 
at this stage the examples that relate to the retirement benefit. I believe i 
he has other examples that relate to the disabled and other supplementary . 
pensions. We could take up those when we have completed the retirement 
ae clauses and illustrations. We might ask Mr. MacDonald to say a few ai 
words. oi 


Mr. BASFORD: It would be helpful if he went through the example on 
page 3 with reference to this particular clause. 

Mr. MacDonatp: Madam Chairman, the first example is on page 3. The 
material on page 2 is supporting material to show how the year’s maximum 
pensionable earnings and the year’s basic exemption, that are used in the 
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examples, are derived. The example on page 3 is of a retirement pension 
for a contributor who is 49 years of age in 1966, works until the end of 1984 
and retires when he is 68 years of age at the beginning of 1985. The figures 
shown under the heading salary and wages are those which would appear 
in the record of earnings. The year’s maximum pensionable earnings and the 
year’s basic exemption govern what goes. into the unadjusted pensionable 
earnings. You will see that in all cases where the year’s maximum pensionable 
earnings exceed the figures in the salaries and wages column, the amount 
appearing in the unadjusted pensionable earnings column is equal to the 
year’s maximum pensionable earnings since one may not contribute on more 
than the year’s maximum pensionable earnings. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Would you repeat that last sentence? 


Mr. MAcDONALD: For those years in which the figures shown in the 
salaries and wages column are greater than the figures shown in the year’s 
maximum pensionable earnings column, the figure that appears in the unad- 
justed pensionable earnings column is made equal to the figure appearing in 
the year’s maximum pensionable earnings rather than to the salary and wages. 

Mr. BasrorD: That is by reason of clause 53(c). 

Mr. MAcDONALD: Yes. 

In calculating the retirement pension, under the provisions of clause 51, a 
scaling factor is computed based upon the average of the year’s maximum 
pensionable earnings in the year in which the pension becomes payable, plus 
the preceding two years. He is to begin receiving his pension in the year 1985. 
The year’s maximum pensionable earnings for that year is $7,200, for the pre- 
ceding year it is $7,000 and for the year preceding that it is $6,800. The average 
of these three figures is $7,000. 

Mr. MonteEItH: I am sorry, I may appear a little dense, but what is the 
second to the last column? How do the pensionable earnings at $5,600 come in 
in 1966? 

Mr. MacDonaLp: That is what I am attempting to show first, that is how 
we obtain an adjustment factor to bring unadjusted pensionable earnings to 
pensionable earnings. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEoN: The pensionable earnings in 1966 are $5,000. 

Mr. KNOWLES: The ceiling is $5,000. 


Mr. MacDonatp: Taking the year 1966, in which the unadjusted pension- 
able earnings are $4,000. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: That is the amount he earned. 


Mr. MacDoNALD: Yes. We divide $4,000 by $5,000 and multiply it by 
$7,000, which gives the pensionable earnings of $5,600. 


Mr. MoNTEITH: You are working up the previous years. 


Mr. KNOWLES: This is the scaling up about which I was talking when I 
gave my extreme example. 


Mr. MacDona.p: In this case you have $4,000 over $5,000 multiplied by 
$7,000 which, if you make the calculation, you will see comes to $5,600. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEoON: Those are the retroactive pensionable earnings 
after you have applied your scale-up. 


Mr. MacDonaup: That is right. That comes from section 51. The pension- 
able earnings for the succeeding years are calculated in a similar manner, vary- 
ing the year’s maximum pensionable earnings appropriate to each one of these 
succeeding years and the unadjusted pensionable earnings recorded for each 
one of those succeeding years. Having calculated each of the pensionable earn- 
ings for each of the years, you will get a sum which represents the total pen- 
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sionable earnings which is set out below as $98,542. This is provided for inn 
clause 50 as the definition of total pensionable earnings. The number of months — E 
in the contributory period beginning in January, 1966, and ending in December, 
1984, is 228 months. This particular contributor worked for three years after (am 
he had reached the age of 65. He is therefore permitted to drop 36 months out. — 
We subtract the 36 months, worked after the age of 65, from 228 months from a 
his contributory period. Looking down two or three lines we have now 192 
months in his contributory period. Correspondingly, we wish to subtract the 
36 months of lowest earnings. In this example, because of the fact there were _ 
three years in which he was credited with zero earnings, the amount we 
subtract from his total pensionable earnings is zero. Those are specifically the 
earnings for the years 1979, 1980 and 1981. 

Mr. Basrorp: Under what clause do you drop those? . | 

Mr. MacDonatD: We drop those out under clause 48(2) (a)—that is the ~ 
month—and under clause 48(2)(b), the earnings. We still have more months 
left than the basic number of contributor months. We therefore take 10 per 
cent of the remaining months, giving us 19.2 months, which is rounded up to 
20 months, and subtract. these leaving us now with 372 months. These months 
are dropped out under section 48(3) (a). 

We subtract from the pensionable earnings a corresponding amount. The 
amount shown here is $5,552, which is equal to the total pensionable earnings 
for the year 1982 plus eight twelfths of the pensionable earnings for the year 
1983. We are left then with pensionable earnings of $92,990, and the number 
of months in the contributory period is 172. 

Working then from clause 46 and clause 48(1) we obtain a retirement 
pension which is equal to 25 per cent of the netted pensionable earnings 
divided by the netted number of months in the contributory period, giving us 
$135.16 as the monthly pension. 


Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: I take it, Madam Chairman, that it is based upon 
contributions having been paid at all times. 


Mr. MacDonatp: All these examples assume that everything has been 
cleaned up in respect of contributions. 


Mr. Gray: We have the 20 remaining lowest months. This subtraction is 4 ; 
from what section? r 


Mr. MacDonaup: That is from clause 48(3) (a). 

Mr. Gray: That is the sum after the subtraction of the 10 per cent? 

Mr. MacDonaLp: The 20 months is the 10 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: That is a lot easier than the sections of the act. 


Mr. BAasrorD: Where does clause 48(3) provide that the dollar value of 
$5,552 will be subtracted? 


Mr. MacDonaLp: Clause 48(3) (b). 


Clause 48(3) (b) speaks of subtracting from his total pensionable earnings 
remaining the aggregate of his pensionable earnings for the number of months 
that were deducted under clause 48(3) (a). 


Mr. BASFORD: Yes, I see that. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Is this example sufficient? I think 
Mr. MacDonald has done a wonderful job. 


Mr. MONTEITH: I think he has done a marvellous job, Madam Chairman, 
but I do not think any of us completely understand it yet. 


Mr. Moreau: On a question of privilege, I take exception to that. a 


Mr. CasHIN: Mr. Moreau being an engineer and a mathematician summa _ 
cum laude—! 7 Sa 
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"- Mr. MontTEITH: May I just go down this? We have the total pensionable 
earnings here in the second last column; the total number of months in the 
- contributory period which is 228 months from the first of 1966 to the first of 
e, 1985. 

Mr. MacDoNALpD: The end of 1984. 

Mr. MontTEITH: Then subtract the number of months worked after 65. 
Perhaps he worked three years. That is under clause 48(2) (a). 

Mr. MAacDONALD: Correct. 

Mr. MontrItH: Subtract 36 months of lowest earnings. This is what we 
were discussing. I can see the layout here. This is where they received nothing. 
This is where we can say they subtract three lowest earnings after the lows he 
did work after ordinary retirement. All right, subtract 10 per cent of the 
remaining months. Now— 

Mr. CétTE (Longueuil): At 69 and 70 he did not pay. 

Mr. Mon tertH: All right, subtract 10 per cent of your contributory months, 
then 20 remaining lowest months of earnings. 

Mr. MacDona.p: These are all pensionable earnings recorded for the year 
1982 which is the lowest amount. 

Mr. MonteITtH: Take the next lowest, the remaining lowest month, yes. 
That is under clause 48(3) (b). Right? 

| Mr. MacDONALpD: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Are you satisfied, Mr. Monteith? 

Mr. MONTEITH: Yes. Are we going on with page 4? 

Mr. MacDona.p: Page 4 is another illustration of a retirement pension and 
shows the effect of the transition period. We have here a man who was 58 

_ years of age in 1966 and who works until the end of 1973, retiring when he 
is 65. 
The total number of months in his contributory period is at first glance 
96 months because he has eight years in which he has made contributions, but 
under clause 47 when a retirement pension becomes payable to a contributor 
commencing with any month before January, 1976, his average monthly pen- 
sionable earnings are determined by calculating the total pensionable earn- 
ings by the basic number of contributory months, which is 120 minus any 
number of months in which he was receiving a disability pension. So no drop- 
out provisions are operating. 

His pensionable earnings are calculated in the same way by finding the 
average of the year’s maximum pensionable earnings for the year in which 
the pension becomes payable and the preceding two years, and using this to 
convert the unadjusted pensionable earnings to pensionable earnings. 

The total pensionable earnings are found to be $37,346. This amount is 
divided by the basic number of contributory months, 120, and 25 per cent is 

_ taken off that result to give the retirement pension of $77.80. 
Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: In other words, as a result of coming into it at 66 
that man at a certain age gets the benefit of 96 months increased to 120? 


Mr. MacDoNnaALpD: Pardon me? 

Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: He gets the benefit. He has only worked for 96 
months but it is calculated that he has worked for 120 months. 

Mr. MacDonaLp: The amount of his pension is in effect reduced by requiring 
that his average monthly pensionable earnings are calculated by taking 120 
months rather than the 96 months. 
: Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: His earnings are spread over a period of 120 
_ months. 
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Mr. Monte1tH#: How do you get 4160 again? I know you gave me the com- | 
Wee ; i} 
pilation before. Is it 405 by— 

Mr. MacDona.p: $4,000 divided by $5,000 and multiplied by $5,200. 

Mr. Monrtertu: Is that $5,200 the unadjusted pensionable earnings figure? 

Mr. MacDonatp: No, the $5,200 is the average of the year’s maximum ~— 
pensionable earnings for the year 1972, 1973 and 1974. _ 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Shall we proceed to clause 54 or 
are there any further questions? 

Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: May I ask one question on that? Suppose the man 
who retires here at 65 continues employment on the same basis for another @ 
three, four or five years. Can he do so under the scheme? And if he does will © 
his pension be greater when he becomes 68 or 69 or 70? 

Mr. MacDonaLp: We would end up with more figures to add in the pen- 
sionable earnings column. The number of months in his contributory period 
would be increasing, and presumably at some point he would pass the basic 
number of contributory months. If we put it this way, if he worked two more 
years, in this calculation the 120 months would not change because his basic _ 
number of contributory months and his actual number of contributory months 4 
would be the same, while the amount of the pensionable earnings would be 
increased; therefore his pension would be higher. 

Hon. Mr. Tuorvatpson: The figure of $37,346 is the total pensionable earn- 
ings. This is divided by 120 months. He would get a bigger pension. 


On Clause 54—Amount of disability pension. 


Mr. TuHorson: Clause 54, Madam Chairman, deals with the calculation of 
the disability pension. You will see that the basic amount of the disability — 
pension has two components: first of all, what is called the flat rate component, — 
which is dealt with in subclause (2); and secondly the earnings-related com- 
ponent which is determined as being 75 per cent of the amount of the con- — 
tributor’s pension calculated in accordance with the rules set out in subclause 7 
(3) of this same clause. So, there are the two elements, the flat rate portion and 
the earned portion. ° 

Subclause (2) defines the flat rate portion as being an amount calculated — 
by multiplying $25 by the ratio that the pension index for the year in which 
the benefit commences bears to the pension index for the year 1967. In other © 
words, the initial amount of the flat rate element is $25, but as time pro= q 
gressas that is adjusted in accordance with any increase in the pension index — 
from the year 1967 onward. } 

The other element in the disability pension, that is to say the 75 per 
cent of the contributor’s retirement pension, is calculated in exactly the same 4 
way as his retirement pension would have been calculated, if it had become | 
payable to him, under clauses 46 to 53, except in making the calculations under — 
this clause certain adjustments have to be made in the method of calculation. 7 
For example, paragraph (a) provides that in making the calculation clause 47 
is not applicable. That clause, you will recall, is the one that deals with the 
transition period. Similarly, certain modifications are made in clause 48. Ite 
too must be read in a somewhat different way from the way it reads when ~ 
you are using it to calculate the retirement pension proper. Here, earnings are — 
calculated by dividing the total pensionable earnings by the greater of them 
total number of months in his contributory period, or 60. 

Paragraph (c) requires certain modifications to be made in the clause 
which defines the contributory period of the contributor. The commencement of 
the contributory period is the same but the period ends with the month in- 
which a disability pension becomes payable to the contributor either under 
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L this act or under a provincial pension plan. In other words, instead of running 
a the contributory period through in the ordinary course of events to age 65 or 
the month in which he last made a contribution after age 65, it is closed off, in 
j effect, at the time he becomes entitled to the disability pension. 

q Paragraph (d) provides for the making of certain alterations in the 
application of clause 51 by which earnings are updated according to the earn- 
_ ings index. Here, instead of selecting the year in which a retirement pension 
_ becomes payable to the contributor as being the year on the basis of which the 
updating takes place, you must select the year in which the disability pension 
becomes payable to the contributor. With these modifications the earlier clauses 
are applicable to determine the 75 per cent of his retirement pension, and 
putting the two components together, this yields the amount of the disability 
pension. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Mr. MacDonald has an example 
which illustrates this. It is on page 5 of the document which has been distributed. 
_ Would you like him to go over that? 


4 Mr. MacDONALD: That page shows the calculation. 


Mr. Montre1tH: May I ask if Mr. MacDonald would give us the clause or 
subclause which applies to each step as he goes through this for us. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): I think that is a good idea. 


A Mr. MacDonaLp: On page 5 we have the calculation of a disability pension 
_ for a contributor who is 45 years of age in 1966 and became disabled in Decem- 
ber 1977. This is the month in which he is found to be disabled. We calculate 
- the pensionable earnings in precisely the same way that we did before with 
_ this one difference—and, essentially, it is not a difference; we find the average 
- of the year’s maximum pensionable earnings in 1976 to 1978 by taking $5,500, 
_ $5,700 and $5,900, and dividing by three, to give us a quotient of $5,700. 

Mr. MontTeItH: Why take 1978 in when he actually became disabled in 
1977. He is not going to be working in 1978. 


om Mr. MacDona.p: It is under clause 54, subclause (3). This says that clause 
- 51 shall be read as covering the three year period ending with the year in 
_ which the pension becomes payable, and the pension does not become payable 
until 1978. 

Mr. MontvEITH: Did you say that was clause 54, subclause (3)? 


Mr. MacDonaLpD: Yes. We find the total pensionable earnings in the usual 
fashion by adding the pensionable earnings column. This is under clause 50. 
We find the number of months in the contributory period, which is really 48 

- in the light of clause 54, subclause (3) (d) and also clause 70, which appears 
later. 
i Mr. MonvreEITH: I am sorry, but did you say clause 48 and clause 54, sub- 
clause (3) (d)? 
Mr. MAacDonaLD: Yes, and clause 70. Clause 70 says that where payment 
of a disability pension is approved the pension is payable for each month 
~ eommencing with the fourth month following the month in which the applicant 
- became disabled. In this case he became disabled in December 1977. His pension 
becomes payable in April, 1978. So, the number of contributory months here is 
the 12 year period 1966 to 1977, plus the three months of the waiting period, 
giving us 147 months. 
Mr. Basrorp: If he became disabled much earlier that figure would be 60. 
* Mr. MacDona.p: As the basic number of contributory months, yes. Now, 
he has enough months to make applicable clause 48 (3) (a) and (b). That is 
the clause which provides for a 10 per cent dropout. In this case he has 147 
months and 10 per cent of this is 15 months, and the number of months in his 
contributory period is reduced to 132. 
--:21656—4 
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Mr. CANTELON: May we have that clause again. } 

Mr. MacDonaLp: It is 48 (3) (a) and (b). The pensionable earnings are 
reduced by $5,728, which consists of the $4,560 of pensionable earnings for the 
year 1966 plus three twelfths of the pensionable earnings in the year 1967, 
which you will note is the year containing the next lowest pensionable earnings. 
You end up then with a total pensionable earnings of $58,008, and the number 
of months in the contributory period is 132, eae 

Now, you may drop down a couple of lines in order to keep this in the 
correct order. The retirement pension is taken as 25 per cent of $58,008 over 
132, and the portion of the retirement pension that he receives on account of 
his disability is 75 per cent of that amount. So, we show 75 per cent of 25 per 
cent of $58,008 divided by 132 months, which is clause 54. (1° (bjs believe. 

Going up one line, the flat rate portion of $28.77 is the flat rate applicable 
in the year in which the disability pension becomes payable, which is taken 
in my examples from page 2 of this paper. You will notice opposite the year 
1978 an amount of $28.77. The total disability pension is then the total of the 
portion of the retirement pension plus the flat rate portion, giving $111.26. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Are there any questions. 


Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: Madam Chairman, I have a question in respect 
of that flat rate benefit in the amount of $28.77. Although this may have been 
covered before, I take it that this is a factor built into the whole scheme. I am 
referring to this item for disability which I observe at page 2 in the amount 
of $25 plus certain adjustments. 

Mr. MacDonatp: It is adjusted by the changes in the pension index. It 
begins at $25 and for each year it is calculated it is multiplied by the ratio of 
the pension index in the year in question and divided by the pension index in 
the year 1967. 

Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: The amount, the $111.26, is quite independent of a 
compensation payment that the person may have received through, say, a com- 
pensation board or anything of that kind. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: That is correct, senator. 
Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): If there are no further questions 
perhaps we might go on to clause 55. 


On Clause 55—Amouni of death benefit. 


Mr. THorson: This clause defines the amount of the death benefit that is 
payable to the estate of a contributor who has made contributions for the 
minimum qualifying period. Here you will see the death benefit consists of a 
lump sum payment equal to six times the amount of the contributor’s monthly 
retirement pension calculated as provided in the second subclause, up to a 
maximum of 10 per cent of the year’s maximum pensionable earnings for the 
year in which the contributor died; that is to say, up to a maximum initially 
of $500, being one tenth of $5,000. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEON: This is what we used to call in the life insurance 
business a burial policy. 

Mr. THORSON: Subclause (2) deals with the calculation of the contributor’s 
retirement pension for the purposes of paragraph (a) of subclause (1). If © 
I may simplify it somewhat, paragraph (a) provides in the case of a con- 
tributor to whom a retirement pension actually was being paid, that you use 
the monthly amount of the pension that was being paid to him; but in the © 
case of a contributor who died before any retirement pension became payable © 
to him, it is necessary to evolve a constructive, or notional, retirement pension 
in much the same manner as was done in the previous clause. So, in this case — 
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the pension, which is based on 25 per cent of his average monthly pensionable 
earnings, is calculated in the same way it is calculated in clauses 46 to 53, but 
again in making the calculation, certain modifications are necessary. Again 
clause 47 is regarded as not applicable. The average monthly pensionable 
earnings of the contributor are calculated on the basis of his total pensionable 
earnings divided by the total number of months in his contributory period, 
without further restriction. The clause that deals with the updating of his 
average pensionable earnings according to the year in which he retired is 
modified so that his earnings are updated on the basis of the year in which 
he died. 

Mr. AIKEN: Is the death benefit payable in every case? 

Dr. WILLARD: Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN: Regardless of the age at which the pensioner dies? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes, so long as he has contributed for the minimum quali- 
fying period. That is the basic three calendar years and one third of the total 
number of years included in his contributory period. 

Mr. AIKEN: So, regardless of whether he lived to be 85 or 100, this death 
benefit is payable on the calculation set forth in this amendment. 

Senator McCutcheon may have been joking, but certainly he gets this. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: I was not joking at all; I was quite serious. I have 
not made a joke in this committee yet. 

Mr. AIKEN: Is that what it is, a burial payment? 

Dr. WILLARD: Quite a number of social insurance programs include this 
kind of a benefit. As has been mentioned earlier in our discussions, there are 
some people who would not receive some of the other benefits but who at least 
would get this amount. A man may have contributed and have no widow and 
may not live to receive his retirement benefit. In that case the death benefit is 
available for his estate. 

Mr. AIKEN: In order to get this in perspective, the maximum and minimum 
amounts depend on earnings? 

Dr. WILLARD: It might help if we looked at the examples which Mr. 
MacDonald outlined. We might take the example on page 3. I am sorry; Mr. 
MacDonald has a specific example on page 8. He might go ahead and discuss 
it. I was going to use one of the earlier examples. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: May I ask Mr. Thorson whether the death benefit 
will be subject to estate tax? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes, it will be. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: What about the widow’s benefit? 

Mr. THorRSON: I should not be quite that dogmatic; I assume it will be. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: There is nothing in the bill which exempts it. 


Mr. THORSON: No. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: What about the widow’s pension; are you going 
to commute that and add that back into the estate? 

Mr. THORSON: Presumably it will be treated in the same way as other 
pension benefits. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuorson: Of course there will be full deductibility of the contribu- 
tions as I understand it. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: You mean deductibility for income tax? 

Mr. THorson: On the pension contributions, yes. 

Hon. Mr. McCurcHEON: Up to the permissible maximum. 
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unless there is a change made. 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. . 

Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: I notice the death benefit payable is six times 
the amount of the contributor’s retirement pension calculated as provided in 
subclause (2). Would you tell me approximately what that means in simple 
language? : 

Mr. THorson: Let us suppose the contributor’s retirement pension, cal- 
culated in the manner set out in subclause (2), was $75 a month, this would — 
mean that six times $75 a month would be the amount payable since it: is: a 
less than the permissible maximum of $500. 

Mr. Gray: The death benefit is not payable only when the deceased is a 
pensioner. Am I right? 

Mr. TuHorson: It is payable whenever a contributor dies. r 

Mr. Gray: Mr. Aiken perhaps inadvertently referred to when a pensioner ; 
died. My second question is: Is the benefit, whatever the amount may be, a 
limited by this act to the payment of the cost of burial? ch 

Mr. THorson: No; there is no restriction built into the law in respect of 
how the benefit may be used. However, in the ordinary case it is payable to : 
the estate, although there are some special qualifications to that, as will 
appear later on. | 

Mr. Gray: But there is no limitation on the end use of the funds? ; 

Mr. THORSON: No. | 

Mr. MonteItH: I suggest we adjourn. 

Mr. KNowLEs: Is there any doubt about the income tax deductibility of 
the contribution under this plan? ‘ 

Mr. THORSON: No. 

Mr. KNow.Les: I did not think there was, but I saw some headshaking up | 
front. 4 

Mr. THorson: There is no doubt in my mind. ‘ 

Mr. KNow.ses: If it is not in this act, where will it be? , 

Mr. Kent: The only doubt, which explains the headshaking, was in respect ~ 
of whether the contributions under this act will be included as part of the 
maximum deduction allowed; that is, the $1,500 maximum allowed for pen- 
sion purposes. I think we are right in understanding the intention is that the | 
$1,500 limit would continue to apply. - 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Gentlemen, it is ten o’clock. : 

Mr. MontEItH: I move we adjourn. This is pretty heavy going now. Please — 
have mercy on us. | 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): We will adjourn. The committee — 
will meet tomorrow at 10 a.m. in room 371 in the west block. 
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APPENDIX ”"G” 


@ Additional Answers to Some of the Questions Raised During the Morning 
a Session, December 1, 1964, of the Joint Committee on 
the Canadian Pension Plan 


1. Question: What are the current federal and provincial administrative 
costs of the Old Age Assistance program? 


Answer: The Old Age Assistance program is administered by the same 
staff that administers the Disabled Persons and Blind Persons Allowances pro- 
_ grams. It is therefore not possible to give the administrative costs attributable 
' separately to each of these three programs. A description of these programs 
was tabled at the Morning Session on December 1 of this Committee. From the 
_ data there presented it can be seen that, in March 1964, of the 165,493 recipients 
of benefits under these programs, 105,241 or 63.6 per cent received Old Age 
Assistance. 

The federal costs of administering the three programs, including auditing 
by field staff, was $125,203 in 1963-64. This expenditure represents 0.194 per 
cent of the $64,402,621 paid out by the federal government as its share of the 
_ benefit payments under these programs. If it is assumed that 63.6 per cent of 
- administrative costs can be apportioned to the Old Age Assistance program, 
then the 1963-64 federal administrative costs of this program would amount 
‘a to $79,629 or 0.2 per cent of federal expenditures on Old Age Assistance in 
that year ($39,208,181). 

: There is no information available on the costs of provincial administration 
_ for these three programs. In the past the provinces have indicated the difficulty 
ia they face in establishing a figure for such expenditures, because their adminis- 

tration covers many other welfare services and provincial programs such as 
i General Assistance, Mothers’ Allowances, and Supplemental Allowances, as well 
_ as these three programs. 


* 2. Question: Do any of the private pension plans in Canada provide for 
- the automatic adjustment of pensions in pay in order to allow for increased 
_ wage levels or costs of living? 


x Answer: The 1960 Dominion Bureau of Statistics survey of private pension 
es plans did not seek to determine whether or not these plans contained escalation 
- provisions. Therefore it cannot be stated whether or not the plans surveyed 
_ provide for the automatic adjustment of pensions in pay. Officers of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue who are responsible for approving private pension 
ee plans for income tax exemption purposes report that from time to time, though 
- infrequently, private plans have been submitted for approval which contain 
i provisions for linking pensions in pay to the cost-of-living index. Other plans 
M provide for variable annuities for their members on retirement; the amount of 
. such a pension fluctuates according to the yield of the investment fund rather 
_ than according to changes in the cost of living. However, no statistics are main- 
_ tained concerning this aspect of pension plan provisions. 


3. Question: Do private pension plans in Canada provide full benefits to 


4 contributors after as little as 10 years of contributions? 
tby. ° ° : 
ae Answer: It is by no means uncommon for private pension plans in this 
country, when they are first introduced, to give recognition to employees’ past 
years of service to the employer, even though they did not contribute during 
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those years. Such past service is credited to these employees in the determina- 
tion of their pensions. For this privilege, the employer, and in some cases the 
employee as well, must arrange to make additional contributions to the pension 
fund, quite apart from any contributions towards benefits for current service. 
Where these arrangements exist, employees with long service under the same 
employer at the time the plan commences can become entitled to full benefits 
after a relatively short period of contributions. Whether or not fewer than 10 
years of contributions could secure full benefits for such employees would 
depend on the maximum age at which employees were permitted to join the 
plan. If employees over 55 were denied the right to participate, then it would 
appear that a minimum of 10 years of contributions was required in order to 
obtain full benefits, even if credit was given for past service. 

The 1960 Dominion Bureau of Statistics survey of private pension plans 
did not determine the answer to this question in these precise terms. However, 
questions were asked about past service benefits and about maximum age for 
participation. The survey showed that about 40 per cent of the plans surveyed 
did make provision for the purchase of benefits in respect of service with the 
employer prior to the effective date of the plan. In about half these plans the 
purchase of past service pensions had been completed. The survey also showed 
that over one-third of the plans set a maximum limit on the age af which 
workers were eligible to join the plans, and that of these most plans set age 


55 as the limit, although many plans set the limit as high as age 60. Informa- — 
tion is not available as to whether the plans that allowed for past service © 
benefits were one with low, high, or no maximum limits on the age at which ~ 


employees might join. It is therefore not possible to say whether any private 
plans provide full benefits after fewer than 10 years of contributions. 


It might be noted that a recent test by the Department of National Revenue 


in the six weeks ending October 30 indicated an increasing number of new — 
pension plans have included provisions for allowing past service benefits to © 


employees. About 48 per cent of the plans reviewed in that period contained. 
this feature. 
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APPENDIX “H” 


Reply to Question Raised in the Special Joint Committee 
of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on the Canada Pension Plan 
December 3, 1964. 


Question: Has the U.S. Internal Revenue service followed the same 
administrative procedures in collecting and refunding Social Security contri- 
butions since the inception of the plan? 


Reply: The Internal Revenue service in Washington has advised that the 
basic system of collecting and refunding Social Security contributions has 
remained unchanged since the beginning of the plan. 


Taxation Division 
Department of National Revenue 
7th December, 1964. 
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Pk fe. APPENDIX "T3700; oa are 
eat Reply to Question Raised in the Special Joint Committee 
saan of the Senate and of the House of Commons ~~ 
Renee on the Canada Pension Plan 

| December 3, 1964. 


Question: What is the amount of refunds issued by the U.S. Internal — 
Revenue service in respect of overpayments resulting from employees having © 
more than one employer during a calendar year and having paid social security — 

tax on more than $4,800? a 


| Reply: The Internal Revenue service in Washington advise they do not a 
‘keep statistics for this type of refund. Their system provides that the over- — 
payment to which an employee is entitled should be credited against his federal 
} income tax for a year. If the total amount of such overpayment and amounts 

deducted and withheld as income tax exceed the total taxes due, the amount 
of the excess constitutes an overpayment of income tax. Thus the Social | 
Security Tax to be refunded is treated as an overpayment of income tax. For — 
this reason they are unable to provide the information requested. in 


¢ . 
te 


: - Taxation Division 
Department of National Revenue 


7th December, 1964. 
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Reply to Question Raised in the Special Joint Committee 
of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on the Canada Pension Plan 
December 3, 1964. 


Question: What is the amount of refunds issued by the U.S. Internal 


e Reply’ The Internal Revenue service in Washington advise ihe do ror 
keep statistics for this type of refund. Their system provides that the over- 


educted and withheld as income tax exceed the total taxes due, the amount 
Security Tax to be refunded is treated as an overpayment of income tax. For 
a this reason they are unable to provide the information requested. 


“f 


Taxation Division 
_ Department of National Revenue 
Ith December, 1964. 
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| isa has service in respect of overpayments resulting from employees having © 


payment to which an employee is entitled should be credited against his federal 
income tax for a year. If the total amount of such overpayment and amounts 


f the excess constitutes an overpayment of income tax. Thus the Social 
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APPENDIX “K” 


Reply to Question Raised in the Special Joint Committee 
of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on the Canada Pension Plan 
December 3, 1964. 


Question: Has the U.S. Internal Revenue service followed the same 
administrative procedures in collecting and refunding Social Security contri- 
butions since the inception of the plan? . 


Reply: The Internal Revenue service in Washington has advised that the 


basic system of collecting and refunding Social Security contributions has 
remained unchanged since the beginning of the plan. 


Taxation Division 
Department of National Revenue 
7th December, 1964. 
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APPENDIX “L” 


Reply to Question Raised in the Special Joint Committee 
of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on the Canada Pension Plan 
December 3, 1964 


Question: What would be the number of employees who would not be able to 
make a full contribution on an annual basis if the monthly contribution was 
restricted to a maximum salary of $416.67 per month (i.e., one-twelth of 
$5,000 per year)? 


Reply: The total number is estimated at 597,000 broken down into the 
following categories: 


(a) Employees earning over $5,000 annually who work for 
less than a full twelve months and who are therefore 
restricted from making the full contribution of $79.20. 
These are estimated at 20% of the 880,000 employees who 
earned Over $5,000 in 1962.0 oe RN ees Reto or 176,000 


Note: The 1961 census indicated that 33% of all em- 
ployees worked for less than a full year but a figure 
of 20% is used above in respect of those earning 
over $5,000 annually. 


(b) Employees earning over $5,000 annually who work the 
full year but receive pay of less than $416.67 in one or 
more months during the year. These employees would 
have no opportunity to contribute on earnings over $416.67 
in order to offset the shortfall in months when they earned 
less than $416.67. This group is estimated at 10% of the 
880,000 employees who earned over $5,000 in 1962...... 88,000 


(c) Employees earning less than $5,000 annually who in one 
or more months earn over $416.67. These employees would 
have no opportunity to contribute on earnings in excess 
of $416.67 in a month even though total earnings for the 
year is within the $5,000 maximum. This group is esti- 
mated at 20% of the 1,260,000 employees earning between 


SOU eae wea O00 Is L9G. x). «arate a hele, oom Ol ansinl eer aan 252,000 
plus 
5% of the 1,622,000 employees earning less than $3,000 
RE SOLU eR rh ee Mille ale Peal ol dpakel O) winks ebeL ten aon tines 81,000 
597,000 


Note: Employees in Quebec are excluded in the calculation of the above 
estimates. 
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APPENDIX “M” 


Reply to Question Raised in the Special Joint Committee — 
of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on the Canada Pension Plan 
December 3, 1964 


Question: What would be the additional contribution required to be paid 
by employers by reason of having positions paying over $5,000 annually that 
are successively occupied by two or more persons in a year and therefore 
attract a contribution in excess of $79.20 annually per position? 


Reply: It does not seem possible to develop a firm estimate of this amount. 4 
If a vacated position is filled by promotion from within the employer’s organiza- — 
tion it could be said that no additional contribution arises in respect of that — 
particular position. If the position is filled from the outside, an extra contribu- y 
tion arises in respect of that position; a position paying $10,000 that is filled 
from the outside during July in a year could cause an excess contribution of 
$79.20; a transfer earlier or later in the year reduces this by $6.60 per month. 

We have no specific information on the number of wage and salary posi- 
tions paying over $5,000 annually or the extent that these positions become ~ 
vacant and are filled from the outside each year. As an alternative approach, — 


there is tabled below the number of taxpayers who are classified as employees 


with incomes over $5,000 for 1962 (Quebec excluded). An estimate of the — 
number of those who may have worked for two or more employers in that — 
year and the amount of overpayments that would have therefore resulted under ~ 
the Canada Pension Plan is shown. It is believed that this estimate goes beyond — 
the strict boundaries of the question asked because it would include new 
positions created by existing employers during a year and positions created 
by a new employer during the year. The estimate covers all employees, in- © 
cluding those of governments, school boards and institutions, as well as the — 
employees of incorporated and unincorporated employers in private enterprise. 
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880,252 264,072 i | $5,906,309 


_Nors A—A sample survey made on 1957 tax returns indicated that 30% of all employees worked for 

y more than one employer during that year. No later survey has been made and the 1957 
survey covered returns at all income ranges. 30% is therefore used above for employees earn- 

ing over $5,000 in 1962 even though there may be reason to believe that the rate of turnover 

is lower with such employees. i a EN 
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ee _ Note B—The estimated overpayments are based on the pal Moe that on the average, “the em- 
' ployment with one employer will be for nine months and three months with the aE ita 
A six month-six month subdivision creates higher overpayments and an eleven month-one ri x 
month subdivision creates lower overpayments. An interim period of unemployment between 
jobs reduces overpayments and is not provided for; on the other hand where income is 1 aah i 
over $10,000 and there are three employers, the overpayment could exceed $79.20. and this i ie . 
‘possibility i is also not taken into account. HS Ree 
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APPENDIX “N" 


CANADA PENSION PLAN 


Demonstration of the way in which certain key quantities are derived—Employees’ 
Average Earnings, Earnings Index, Pension Index, Year’s Basic Exemption and Year’s 
Maximum Pensionable Earnings—and some pension calculation examples. 


Two quantities, the Consumer Price Index and the Employees’ Actual Average Earnings 
originate outside the system. The values used for these over the years are chosen to illus- 
trate principles and are in no way meant to suggest forecasts. 


In the examples of pensions calculations, the contributor and his widow are each assumed 
to have their birthdays in December and to have their pensions become payable in 
January so as to avoid having to take into account. minor complexities that do little to 


illustrate the principles. 
December 3, 1964. 


DERIVATION OF CERTAIN QUANTITIES 


Wr ee 


Consumer 
Employees’ Price Index Year’s 
actual Employees’ (12 months Year’s Maximum Flat 
Average Average Harnings ending Pension Basic Pensionable Rate 
Year Earnings Earnings Index ~ June 30) Index Exemption Earnings Benefit 
1 2 3 4 5 6 My 8 
eee 
1966 4,200 137.3 600 5,000 
1967 4,300 (Base 140.0 137.3 600 5,000 25.00 
1968 4,500 period 141.0 140.0 600 5,000 25.49 
1969 4,600 value) 141.5 140.0 600 5,000 25.49 
1970 4,700 4,675 142.1 141.5 600 5,100 25.76 
1971 4,900 142.8 141.5 600 5,100 25.76 
1972 5,000 143.7 141.5 600 5,100 25220 
1973 5, 200 146.0 143¢7 600 5, 200 26.16 
1974 5,400 149.5 146.0 600 5,300 26.58 
1975 5,500 152.0 148.9 600 5,400 27.11 
1976 5,700 4,825 103.2 156.0 I a 600 5,500 250 
1977 5,900 4,975 106.4 159.0 154.9 600 5, 700 28.20 
1978 6, 000 5,125 109.6 160.0 158.0 700 5,900 28.77 
1979 6.200 5.287 113.6 163.0 160.0 700 6.100 29.13 
1980 6, 400 5,450 116.0 167.0 162.0 700 6.200 29.50 
1981 6, 600 5,612 120.0 171.5 166.3 700 6.400 30.28 
1982 6, 700 5, 787 123.7 175.0 169.6 700 6, 600 30.88 
1983 6, 900 5,962 127.5 180.0 173.0 800 6, 800 31.50 
1984 7.100 6,125 131.0 182.0 176.5 800 e272 000 32.14 
1985 7,300 6,300 13437 183.0 180.0 800 7.200 S220 


Ne eee es eae aa eee 


1— Determined from an analysis of T4 slips. 


2—For, say, 1977=Average of Employees’ Actual Average Earnings for 8 year period ending with 1975. 
=1/8 (4,500-+4,600-+4,700-+4,900-+5,000+5,200+5,400+5,500) 


=4,975 
3—Ratio of Employees’ Average Earnings for the year to Employees’ Average Earnings for the base 
period. For instance Earnings Index, 1977 = ee = 106.4 


5—The Pension Index for a year is equal to the average of the Consumer Price Index for the 12 months 
ending June 30 of the previous year except that the Pension Index is not to be allowed to increase 
by more than two percent from one year to the next and except that where the increase would be 
less than one percent, no change is to be made. 


6 and 7—The Year’s Basic Exemption and the Year’s maximum Pensionable Earnings are defined for 
the first two years as $600 and $5,000 respectively. In the years 1968 to 1975, they are each to be 
adjusted for, changes in the Pension Index. In 1976 and subsequent years they are to be adjusted 
for changes in the Harnings Index. All adjustments are to be in multiples of $100. 


as Sak rate benefit is $25.00 at the start and it is to be adjusted for every change in the Pension 
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CALCULATION OF RETIREMENT PENSION FOR CONTRIBUTOR WHO IS 49 YEARS 


OF AGE IN 1966 AND WORKS UNTIL THE END OF 1984 AND 


RETIRES WHEN HE IS 68 YEARS OF AGE AT THE BEGINNING OF 1985 


Year’s 
Maximum Unadjusted 
Salary Pensionable Year’s Basic Pensionable Pensionable Age of 
Year and Wages Earnings Exemption Earnings Earnings Contributor 
1966 4,000 5,000 600 4,000 5,600 49 
1967 4,100 « aS 4,100 5,740 50 
1968 4,100 < ei 4,100 5,740 51 
1969 4,200 ss = 4,200 5, 880 52 
1970 4,700 5,100 4,700 6,451 53 
1971 5,000 vy <a 5,000 6, 863 54 
1972 5,700 oe Hy 5,100 7,000 55 
1973 6,000 5, 200 * 5,200 7,000 56 
1974 6, 200 5,300 5,300 7,000 57 
1975 6, 500 5,400 i 5,400 7,000 58 
1976 6,900 5,500 be 5,500 7,000 59 
1977 7,000 5,700 ; 5,700 7,000 60 
1978 7,000 5, 900 700 5,900 7,000 61 
1979 500 6,100 0 0 62 
1980 0 6, 200 a 0 0 63 
1981 600 6,400 a 0 0 64 
1982 2,000 6, 600 ay 2,000 2,121 65 
1983 5,000 6, 800 800 5,000 5,147 66 
1984 6,000 7,000 of 6, 000 6, 000 67 
1985 7,200 68 
Steps in calculating retirement pension 
6,800 + 7,000 + 7,200 
Find average YMPE in 1983 to 1985 = BRET eT Ce ert, age 
Find pensionable earnings for each year 
Unadjusted pensionable earnings for the year 
= * 7,000 
YMPE for the year 
PPOLAL DENSIONADIO.CALNINGS > nse nh itne lene tiled «arenas 0 de lpit'al qutte/n acevo’ ats 98, 542 
Number of months in.contributory period: . 0.3. os Kone See ene eee ere 228 
Subtract number of months worked after age 65.................-00005- —36 
SUD ract 6 MONCNS OF JOWESLICAININGS. 2.0. spade ec cs sine no ee anide oe wee esas 0 
(Earnings for years 1979 to 1981) MER 
98, 542 192 
SUD OrAlE LU LOL TeMaAIMING MONG OS che ee tea cx Wels eons ween cle ee ohn mania —20 
Subtract 20 remaining lowest months of earnings..............-.+00seee- 5,552 
(Earnings for whole years 1982 and 8 mos. of 1983) asPeon ae 


? 


Retirement pension = 25% of 


0 
= $135.16 
2 


be tue 
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cer AGE IN 1966 50 AND | WORKS UNTIL END OF 
Sie Bee rg. \ tet f s 
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\' 


an sale ne 

ts LS ee _ Year’s . 
Yeas) hte y Maximum Gedaen Far ane am es 
Salary .—— Pensionable Year’s Basic © Pensionable [Pale ‘ i . 
_ and Wages Earnings Exemption _ Earnings yi Ba ngs Rs 


Bye 5,000 ; 
Poe loGr.) ./) (4,100 . “ 
ieee 1968 = 4, 100 ° * 4,100 4,264 60 
eee 19692 2 4,200 ig 1 4,200 4,368 Obs 
Hes ade70 <2." 4, 700 5,100 s 4,700 4,792 62 
Taye vg ~ 5,000 - 5,000 5,098 . 63. a 
poKney 1972 5, 700 “ ie 5,100 5, 200 r 64 °° 
iy lev78 6,000 5, 200 ‘ 5, 200 5, 200 ont OO. aaa 
1974 | 5,300 Met. 
eo aay Steps in calculating retirement pension 2 tam 
Fe ts | 5,100 + 5,200 + 5,300 . 
@ aN aE Find average of YMPE in 1972 to 1974 = 5 = 5,200 a, 
A re We j [S a 
its ES Find pensionable earnings for each year 6 a 
SPA tS ie Unadjusted pensionable earnings for the year Siete 
rs ea ‘i: = yA " 
PVaageen YMPE for the year 
bs Total pensionable earnings. ......... 60: .eeeeeee terete eet este tes .. $ 37,346. 
_.--_ Number of months in contributory Period Soi se Sc ees eRe aR ee es 
Breen hee? (The ‘‘basic number of contributory months”’ of the Act although 
; Pe, ; the man has contributed for only 96 months). 
ii ene Retirement pension = 25% of = $77.80 
a4, 
ay 
j 


ti ig Spee AIG Sas art 3% 
ta nd ait ; ee e 
PLAN 289 
Fea Seren ae Ise i bis URES ¢ 
(SION FOR CONTRIBUTOR WHO IS 45 YEARS 
ND BECAME DISABLED IN DECEMBER 1977 Ac Bt 
Sa eh Year’s . : | Po aa 
epee Maximum . Unadjusted Che See 
Salary - Pensionable Year’s Basic Pensionable —_ Pensionable Age of — f- 
and Wages Earnings Exemption _ Earnings Earnings Contributor _ oF 
a. , : ss. 
a 4,000 —-, 000 600 4,000 4,560 45 ie 
a 1967 4,100 # i 4,100 4,674 46 iar 
i) 1968 4,100 s. 4,100 4,674 47 i 
«1969 4,200 v is 4,200 4,788 48 Or 
or 1970 4,700 5, 100 4 4,700 §, 252 49 : 
oe 1971 5,000 “3 iS 5, 000 5, 588 50 i 
em . 1972 5,700 “\ “$ 5,100 5,700 51 1) 
* 1973 6,000 5, 200 s 5, 200 i 52 xk 
mm §©=—s« 1974 6, 200 5,300 vy 5, 300 : 53 
i; 1975 6, 500 5,400 5, 400 ¢¢ 54 
my 1976 6, 900 5,500 5, 500 x 55 
Be 1977 7,000 5,700 3 5,700 ie: 56 
Me. «61978 5,900 700 0 57 
Iya oo nn aE 
ie 
a Steps in calculating disability pension 
Be. 5,500 + 5,700 + 5,900 
# si ‘ Find average of YMPE in 1976 to 1978 = a IT On | AE 5,700 
a Find pensionable earnings for each year 
Bhi: Unadjusted pensionable earnings for the year 
\ = X 5,700 
me YMPE for the year 
oa . 
wi Devic PP ONSiONS DLS MUAT ANUS ye ed NA hull aih ollie ld Vie) « wel ais\e sim aielerstwlage ¢ > $ 63,736 
rh Number of Months in Contributory Period.............-...2++eee ses 147 
ae (The contributory period runs to the time the disability pension 
ey N becomes payable which is three full months after the applicant 


is disabled) 
Subtract 10% remaining months...............0c cece eee eee eee eee 15 
Subtract 15 months of lowest earnings...............e eee ee eees eae tuats, 5,728 


$ 58,008 132 
Disability pension is the sum of two quantities: 


Flat rate benefit (see page 2).......... ce cece sence eee eeeee $ 28.77 
Portion of retirement pension 75% of 25% of Sens 82.49 


Dyiga Diletypension 18.03 ).:2cavaie dy Oo sig meee eine py signs ole ee 111.26 
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CALCULATION OF PENSION FOR WIDOW WHO APPLIES FOR PENSION IN 
JANUARY 1980; SHE REACHES 40 YEARS OF AGE IN THE MONTH HER 
HUSBAND DIES, DECEMBER 1979; SHE IS NOT DISABLED AND HAS NO 

DEPENDENTS 


ee 


Year’s 
Maximum Unadjusted 
Salary Pensionable Year’s Basic Pensionable Pensionable Age of 
Year and Wages Earnings Exemption Earnings Earnings Contributor 
1966 4,000 5,000 600 4,000 4,720 45 
1967 4,100 7 & 4,100 4,838 46 
1968 4,100 i rai 4,100 4,838 47 | 
1969 4,200 : a 4,200 4,956 48 ‘ 
1970 4,700 5,100 3d 4,700 5,437 49 
1971 5,000 vi 4 5,000 5, 784 50° 
1972 5,700 "3 D 5,100 5, 900 51 
1973 6, 000 5, 200 i. 5,200 vs 52 
1974 6, 200 5,300 oa 5,300 . 53 
1975 6,500 5,400 5,400 oe 54 
1976 6, 900 5,500 3 5,500 S 55 ; 
1977 7,000 5, 700 % 5, 700 2 56 4 
1978 7,000 5,900 700 5, 900 ss 57 ‘ 
1979 500 6,100 is 0 0 58 i 


De a 


Steps in calculating widow’s pension 
5,700 + 5,900 + 6,100 
Pind averace Y MPEin1977 to1979) =) 5,900 
2 
Find pensionable earnings for each year 
Unadjusted pensionable earnings for the year 
= X 5,900 
YMPE for the year 


Total pensionable earnings... 02... 2 2. Leen be hae ete os wi elaleie wee $ 71,873 x 
Number of months in contributory period.............sseeeeee eee eees 168 

Subtract 10% of months in contributory period.........-..+-.see eee 17 
Subtract 17 months of lowest earningS............. cece cece ee eee cece 1, 967 


$ 69,906 151 


Contributor’s retirement pension is 25% of 69,906 115.74 
373% of 115.74 = —_— = 4 


151 43.40 
Add the flat rate benefit for 1980 = 29.50 , 
“72.90 , 
Adjust downward for the 60 months by which she is 
less than 45 years of age —- of 72.90 ; 
Widow’s Pension is $36.45 ee 


_— ew 
i ee ee ee 


o* 
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CALCULATION OF PENSION FOR A WIDOW WHO APPLIES FOR PENSION IN 
JANUARY 1980: SHE REACHES 40 YEARS OF AGE IN THE MONTH HER 
HUSBAND DIES, DECEMBER 1979: SHE HAS DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Year’s 
Maximum Unadjusted 
Salary Pensionable Year’s Basic Pensionable Pensionable Age of 
Year and Wages Earnings Exemption Earnings Earnings Contributor 
nrgeaieres steer ru wiee PER Me et PN le RS SU) Ne a eee 
1966 4,000 5,000 600 4,000 4,720 45 
1967 4,100 . 4) 4,100 4,838 46 
1968 4,100 a s 4,100 4,838 47 
1969 4,200 i: 4,200 4,956 48 
1970 4,700 5,100 a 4,700 5,437 49 
1971 5,000 i s 5,000 5,784 50 
1972 5, 700 . 5,100 5,900 51 
1973 6,000 5, 200 Py 5, 200 ‘ 52 
1974 §, 200 5,300 yh 5,300 - Do 
1975 6,500 5,400 i 5,400 se 54 
1976 6, 900 5,500 ee 5,500 oe 55 
1977 7,000 5, 700 > 5,700 Ki 56 
1978 7,000 5, 900 700 5,900 3 57 
1979 500 6,100 0 0 58 


Cee eee eee ee eee ee ene ee ee rEET=cTanTeris ==aannTsSIIETrEIERInE E ERRENGESRETIIDREEUESGAINERISIENE: SSNS TEEROTT 


Steps in calculating widow’s pension 
5,700 + 5,900 + 6,100 
ind-averace, Liver. nel 917 40) 1900 = ee 5,900 
3 
-Find pensionable earnings for each year 
Unadjusted pensionable earnings for the year 


= eX 5,900 
YMPE for the year 
otal pensionable earnings. - S05 6 katie ae + eae hole ois Ps ewes $ 71,873 
Number of months in contributory period............... cece erence eee 168 
Substract 10% of months in contributory period..............++..e05: 17 
Subtract 17 months of lowest earningS........... 0. cee cece cence ees 1,967 


$ 69, 906 151 


69, 906 115.74 
Contributor’s retirement pension is 25% of = 
151 


373% of 115.74 = 43.40 
Add the flat rate benefit for 1980..................- 29.50 
72.94 


= Widow’s Pension is $72.94 


There would also be paid for each orphaned child an amount of $29.50 (the flat rate benefit 
for 1980) except that the total amount paid for all orphaned children shall not exceed 


1 
— of 25% of $5,900 = $122.91. 
12 


| . ean 
oe q Pht ree Ee sda 
Fm % CALCULATION OF A DEATH BENEFIT OF A CONTRIBUTOR 
: 4 DECEMBER 1976. THIS EXAMPLE ALSO SHOWS THE APPORTIONY 
xe BENEFIT AMOUNT TO THE CANADA PENSION PLAN AND. TO tAS 
PENSION PLAN. THE APPORTIONMENT FOR ALL BENEFITS WILL BE. 
DERIVED IN THIS SAME MANNER. 7 


Year’s Unadjusted Pensionable Pensionable 
Salary and Wages Maximum arnings Earnings 


Age of }§$£<————_-——__ Pensionable — 
Year Contributor CPP PROV Earnings CPF PROV CPP PROV 3 
, a a a ae a a aS NN ——— = a a a a ae $$$. $$$ %) 
— 1966 BG iy, 4,000 5,000 4,000 4,320 
1967 57 4,000 PD 4,000 4,320 
1968 58 4,000 4 4,000 4,320 
1969 59 4,000 if 4,000 4,320 
— 1970 60 4,500 5,100 4,500 4,761 
1971 61 4,500 Ks 4,500 4,761 
1972 62 3,000 2,000 fy 3,000 2,000 3,174 2,116 
1973 63 3,000 1,500 5, 200 3,000 1,500 3,114 1,557 
1974 64 1,500 3,000 5,300 1,500 3,000 1,529 3, 057 
1975 65 3,000 1,900 5,400 3,000 1,900 3,000 1,900 
1976 66 4,000 1,500 5,500 4,000 1,500 3,927 1,473 
1977 67 


RTS eC nn eg aR TaE IRE Ta) ARTS 


Steps in calculating death benefit 
5,300 + 5,400 + 5,500 


3 


Find average YMPE in 1974 to 1976 = = 5,400 


Find pensionable earnings for each year 
Unadjusted pensionable earnings for the year 
YMPE for the year 


Find apportion of benefit to be paid by CPP and by a provincial pension plan 
Total pensionable earnings CPP = 28,145 
Total pensionable earnings Provincial = 23,504 


100 = 54.49% 


23, 504 
Provincial percentage = ——— X 100 = 45.51% 
51, 649 


’ 


5,400 


CPP percentage = 


Total pensionable earnings............. 0.0 e cece eee eee een e etree eee eee eeene nents 51, 649 
Numbers of months in contributory period......... ccc cece cece ee eeeee 132 
Subtract number of months worked after 65...........c cee eee reece eeees —12 

; Subtract 12 lowest months of earningS........... eee c ee ee cree eee eeees 4,320 


47,329 120 


Retirement pension = 25% of = 98.60 
120 


Death benefit is the lesser of 6 times the retirement pension or 10% of the Year’s Maximum 
Pensionable Earnings for the year in which the contributor died. 


, 6 X 98.60 = 591.60 
10% of 5,500 = 550.00 
B kay Destin DEneRG $8.4 Soh isieee ae a evae epee able nk x Obl Mens nine hint tae taseieeee $ 550.00 
Canada Pension Plan portion of the benefit = 54.49% of 550. OO ..vin tee eee tie oe $ 299.70 
Aa Provincial pension plan portion of the benefit = 45.51% of 550.00 =.............. $ 250.30 


ipa 
\ t Ly i a |i el 9 AGS) a 
uF + NY, ry iy areh Pt Aik Nae i 
at erty \ Hay wha , x An r 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS Sa 


BAG cesar ss Fat TUESDAY, December 8, 1964 
| (11) 


ug The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
a Canada Pension Plan met at 10:08 o’clock a.m. this day. The Joint Chairman 


Present: 
Representing the Senate: Senators Blois, Croll, Denis, Fergusson, 


In attendance: Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare, and 
ot iy essrs. Tom Kent, Policy Secretary, Prime Minister’s office; J. E. E. Osborne, 
_ Technical Adviser to this Committee; D. Sheppard, Assistant Deputy Minister 
- of National Revenue; Bruce MacDonald, from the Comptroller of the Treasury’s 
_ Office; D. Thorson, Assistant Deputy Minister of Justice; and Hart D. Clark, 


The Committee resumed its clause by clause consideration of Bill C-136. 


- The examination of the witnesses continuing, at 12:00 o’clock p.m. the 
Committee adjourned until 3:30 o’clock p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(12) 


_ The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 

on Canada Pension Plan reconvened at 3:43 o’clock this afternoon. The Joint 

_ Chairman of the House of Commons section, Mr. Cameron (High Park), 

_ presided. 

te oe Present: 
‘ _ Representing the Senate: Senators Blois, Croll, Fergusson, Lang, Mc- | 
teheon, Smith (Queens-Shelburne), Stambaugh, Thorvaldson—8. 


_ Representing the House of Commons: Messrs. Basford, Cameron (High 
ark), Cantelon, Cashin, Chatterton, Coté (Longueuil), Francis, Gray, Knowles, 
_ Laverdiére, Lloyd, Macaluso, Monteith, Moreau, Munro—15. 
‘ In attendance: The same as at this morning’s sitting, and Mr. Robert Cur- 
ran, Legal Adviser of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 

Bic The Committee further considered Bill C-136, clause by clause. 
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On motion of Mr. Knowles, seconded by Mr. Munro, 


Resolved,—That the document intituled “How the Retirement Pension is 
Calculated” be published as an appendix to this afternoon’s Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix ois Be 

The Committee agreed unanimously to have the document intituled ‘‘Re- 


tirement Test: One Half of Earnings between $900 and $1500 and all of excess” 
published as an appendix to this afternoon’s Minutes of Proceedings and 


Evidence. (See Appendix “P”) 


The examination of the witnesses continuing, at 5:30 o’clock p.m. the 
Committee adjourned until 3:30 o’clock p.m. on Wednesday, December 9, 1964. 


Maxime Guitard, | 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, December 8, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I see a quorum, gentlemen. I call the 
meeting to order. 


Yesterday afternoon we were dealing with clause 45 and onwards. We 
had not quite completed those clauses, but we had the benefit of Mr. Thorson’s 
evidence and of the examples presented by Mr. Macdonald. 


Do you remember, Mr. Thorson, just which item we were dealing with 
when we adjourned last evening? 


Mr. D. S. THoRSON (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Justice): 
Mr. Chairman, I think we were dealing with the death benefit, clause 55, and 
Mr. MacDonald had commenced to illustrate this by example. 


Dr. J. W. WILLARD (Deputy Minister, Department of National Health and 
Welfare): Before we proceed, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kent has a comment to 
make. 


Mr. Tom Kent (Policy Secretary, Prime Minister’s Office): A point came 
up last night which I think ought to be clarified. 


You will remember that we had confirmed, in response to questions by 
Mr. Knowles, that contributions under the Canada pension plan would be 
fully deductible for the purposes of income tax. That, of course, is the general 
policy that was announced in the white paper and other government state- 
ments. There was, however, a detailed point about what happens in the case 
of the high income contributor whose $79.20 contribution under this plan, 
if it were combined with a contribution under a private pension plan of over 
$1,400, would result in exceeding the allowable maximum of $1,500 a year of 
pension plan contributions deductible for tax purposes. 


As Mr. Knowles detected, we were uncertain on this point. I am afraid what 
we understood from our hurried consultations was not entirely correct. That 
is to say, the point has not in fact been finally decided one way or the other. 
However, since it is a technical point in relation to the general policy announced 
for the pension plan, what we can say is that the government’s intention is to 
clarify it while this legislation is before parliament though, of course, it is 
a decision that in any case does not take practical effect until the taxation year 
after next. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are you satisfied with that statement, 
Mr. Knowles? : 


I will ask Mr. MacDonald to continue. 


Mr. Bruce MacDoNnaLp (Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury): There 
is here a complete example for a death benefit, but it also involves some other 
points that have not been taken up yet so I would suggest that you refer back 
to the example on page 3 and consider that this man, as it were, dies im- 
mediately after he becomes in receipt of his retirement pension. We then find 
that his death benefit is either six times $135.16 or 10 per cent of the then 
prevailing average Year’s Maximum Pensionable Earnings. So he would then 


receive either 10 per cent of $7,000 or six times $135.16, which I believe is 


$810.96. He would get the lesser of these two; therefore he would receive a 


pension of $700. 
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as the death benefit. | PRR RL Nin ii 4 SEY So Fgh wean 
ss Mr. Knowues: Mr. Chairman, it is quite clear what that benefit is for a 3 
person who has already gone on pension. I think it is also easy to understand © 
what the death benefit is for a contributor who has not yet gone on pension but | 
who dies while he is contributing. Could we be told what the death benefit — 
would be or how it could be worked out in the case of, let us say, a girl who | 
worked five or ten years in the early years and then did not have to work again, H, 


and presumably did not marry. i: 

- Mr. MacDonaLp: You would calculate the retirement pension at the time ~ 

1 of her death and she would receive six times that or 10 per cent of the year’s © 

maximum pensionable earnings. a 

pire Mr. Monvrerru: There would not be any pensionable earnings, though, as © 

_ far as she was concerned. a 

NO Date Mr. MacDonaLp: She would presumably have contributed for the mini- hi: 

Rae st mum qualifying period. . os 

im Mr. Trorson: In the example given she would have made contributions for a 

ten years, and that would be the basis for calculating the retirement pension. ~ 
You would multiply the result by six even though she had only worked for ten 

years, say between the age of 18 and the age of 28. 4 

| Mr. Know.Les: The amount would be small but there would always be . 

_ something. 

_ Mr. Tuorson: Correct. 4 

MY Mr. KNOWLES: What about a person who contributed for less than the ten a 

year period? | A 

| Mr. MacDona.p: In this case the retirement pension is calculated by divid- 

ing by the total number of months in the contributory period. The question of 

the basic number of months does not enter into it. g 

: Mr. THorson: But what does enter into the calculation in the example you — 

gave, Mr. Knowles, is the minimum qualifying period. She must have made 

contributions for the minimum qualifying period. al 


i" 


a An) 


4 


ae 


Mr. KNOWLES: Which, in this case, is— 


Mr. THorson: At least three years and at least one third of the total num- 
ber of years in the contributory period. | ‘ 


th 1 Mr. KNow.es: Then, if there is a case of a person who contributes for a 4 
tes shorter period than that there is no death benefit? ‘a 


_-—~—- Mr. Tuorson: That is correct. In other words, if looking at her total con-— 
_ tributory period she had contributed fewer than one third of the number of 
rent _ years falling in the period, there would be no death benefit payable in respect . 


of her own contributions. 


Bt A ti _ Mr. CuatTerton: If that person paid say for six years and then died 20. 
% ‘years. later— a 
ee oF iy Fa 1 J 
race _ Mr, THorson: In the example you have given there would not be a death 
benefit payable on her death. 
Reis Sh) ur at tA : 
paar) Mr. KNOWLES: Does the same answer apply to the other supplementary 
4 benefit? ¥ 
pee ¢ ” aia : : 2 
pink Mr. THORSON: Yes. | 
AS Ae ae : : : } 3 
eae hi I am assuming, of course, that she is not married to another contributor 
on whose death a death benefit would be payable. evi, 
* we q ‘ p ¥: f+Pe 
al, (et, A. .. ' - ‘ ' Ss > 
. | x Py: ; a 
{ wi awe if 
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Me 


_ Mr. MacDonald? 
“Pp aa 
Mr. MacDonatp: Yes. 


ae Mr. KNOWLES: In other words, it is possible for some people to contribute 
_ for so short a period in their early years that there is nothing coming to them 
on their own account? 

Mr. Tuorson: There would always be the retirement pension available to 


he | 


them if they had made any contribution at all, but there might well not be ~ 


survivor benefits payable in respect of their death in those cases. ; 
a In other words, once the contributor has made a contribution there will be 
some kind of retirement pension payable, but the same does not necessarily 
hold for the various supplementary benefits. 

Mr. MontertH: You must have contributed for one third of the years pos- 
sible in order to participate in the other benefits. 


a Mr. THoRSON: That is correct. 
The Cuairman (Mr. Cameron): Clause 56 relates to the amount of 
-_ widow’s pension. | 


Clause 56—Amount of widow’s pension. 


. Mr. THorson: Clause 56 sets forth the amount of the widow’s pension and 
the calculation of that pension. Subclause (1) is divided into paragraphs (a) 
and (b), the first dealing with a widow who is under age 65 and the second 
dealing with a widow who has reached 65 years of age. Because the flat rate 
old age security pension will be available to widows from age 65 onward, 
_ the bill employs different methods to determine the amounts of pension that 
will be payable to widows over 65 years of age and to those under 65 years of 
age. This difference is reflected in paragraph (a) and (b) of subclause (1). — 
- Tn the case of the widow under age 65 a flat rate component is included in ; 
the calculation, but this is not so in the second case, the case of the widow 
over age 65. You will see that in the case of the widow under age 65 the 
basic amount of her pension contains two components, the flat rate com- 
- ponent, which is the $25 escalated in accordance with increases in the pension © 
index, plus 373 per cent of the contributor’s retirement pension, that is to say, 
her husband’s retirement pension calculated in the manner dealt with in sub- 
clause (3) of this same clause. 

You will observe there is a reduction factor that is applied in the case of 
_ the widow who at the time of the death of her husband had reached 35 years 
of age but had not reached 45 years of age. In this case the amount of her 
pension is reduced by one one hundred and twentieths for each month by 
_ which her age at the time of the death of her husband is less than 45 years. 
A, _ Now, a further thing to observe is that the reduction that I have just mentioned 
does not apply if at the time of the death of the contributor the widow had 
s a dependent children in her care or if at any time, either at the death of her 
a ‘ husband or at any time subsequent to his death, she becomes disabled. 
ait Mr. CHATTERTON: At the time of his death? 
_--~=Mr. THorson: Yes. If at the time of his death she had dependant children 
_ in her care, then there is no reduction applied even though she may not be 
45 years of age. 
__- Mr. CHATTERTON: What if she gives birth six months after his death? 
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Mr. Tuorson: That would be regarded as being a dependar child, by the 
definition. This would be the case even though the ‘widow were under 35 — 


_husband’s pension that amount would be increased to 60 per cent of her — 


years of age. Whatever her age, she would be entitled to the full widow’s 
pension if she had dependant children in her care at that time, and so long © 
as she has dependant children in her care. | ‘ 4 

Mr. MontTerrH: Does the widow not receive anything unless she is 35 years a 
of age, if she is childless? : 

Mr. THorRSON: Unless she is disabled, and it does not matter whether she 
was disabled at the time of the death of her husband or whether she became 
disabled subsequent to that time. 

Reading down the same paragraph you will also observe that a reduction 
is made in the case of a widow who did have dependant children in her care 
at the time of the death of her husband, should she cease later on to have 
dependant children in her care before she reaches age 45. At that point of 
time, when her last child ceased to be regarded as a dependant child for the 
purpose of this bill there would be the reduction factor applied, if at the time 
the last child ceased to be dependant she was still under age 45. 

Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, to summarize this, there are really then four 
categories, the widow under age 35 who has no benefit unless she has 
dependant children; a woman between 35 and 45 who has a reduced benefit; 
the widow between 45 and 60 who has a flat rate $25 plus the percentage of the 
husband’s pension; and the widow over 65. Are these the four basic age 
divisions? 

Mr. THORSON: Well, I am not sure about your third case, Mr. Aiken. I 
believe you indicated a woman over 45 who has a fiat rate component. 

Mr. AIKEN: Between ages 45 and 65. 

Mr. THorson: Oh, yes; you are giving her age now at the time of the 
death of her husband? 

Mr. AIKEN: Yes. 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN: What is the pension for a widow over age 65? 4 

Mr. THorson: That is dealt with in paragraph (b). You will see there — 
that the basic amount of her pension is 60 per cent of the contributor’s retire- 
ment pension calculated in the same manner I indicated earlier. 

Mr. AIKEN: There is one thing I am not too sure of. The widow under age 
65 has a flat rate component of $25 plus a percentage of the husband’s pension? 

Mr. TuHorson: Yes, 37% per cent. 

Mr. ArKken: I presume that there is no overlap, therefore, for the widow 
of age 65 or age 66, who would lose or gain in accordance with going into a 
different category? : 

Mr. THorson: No. What would happen is that the pension would be re- — 
computed at the point of time when she reached age 65 if she was receiving a 3 
widow’s pension before she had reached that age. 

Mr. AIKEN: So, if she started to receive the pension at age 62 or age 63 
she would have the flat rate plus the 25 per cent of her husband’s pension? 


Mr. THORSON: Yes. 
Mr. AIKEN: And, at age 65 it would be recalculated? 


Mr. THoRSON: Yes, it would be automatically recalculated at that time, 
at which time the flat rate component would be dropped having regard to © 
the availability to her of the age-reduced old age security benefit; and, in 
addition instead of the earnings related portion being 374 per cent of her 


r 
-* 


! 


husband’s pension. 
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: so desired, to go on to the old age security at $51, I assume? 
_ -Mr. THorson: That is correct. 


Mr. AIKEN: So, in no case would she be left with a reduced pension at 
age 65? 
4 Mr. THorson: That is also correct. I do not think there is any case where 
she would be less well off. 

Hon. Mr. SMITH (Queens-Shelburne): What happens if the widow re- 
marries? 

Mr. THorson: There are a group of provisions lated on, Senator Smith, in 
the bill, which deal with that question in a variety of circumstances. 


Hon. Mr. SMITH (Queens-Shelburne): Then, we will leave it until we come 
to that clause. 


Mr. THORSON: Perhaps we may hold it until that time. I might add that is 
dealt with in clause 62 of the bill. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. MacDonald has an illustration on 
page 7 in respect of how the widow’s pension is calculated. Is it your wish to 
hear from him now? 


"i Mr. MontTEItH: I would be very happy to do that, but I wondered if Mr. 
Thorson wanted to go on with subclause (2) of the bill first. 


Mr. KNOWLES: What is the position of the widow between ages 35 and 
45 who is disabled? 


Mr. THorson: She would receive the full pension without any reduction. 
Mr. MonteITH: The $25 plus 274 per cent? 
Mr. THORSON: Yes. 


Mr. KNow.es: The full pension that a widow between age 35 and 45 
receives because she has dependant children is in addition to the pension for 
the children that we come to later. 


Mr. THORSON: Oh, yes. You are referring to the orphan’s benefit. 
Mr. KNOWLES: Yes. 


Mr. THorRSON: Yes; that is in addition. They are quite separate. 
Subclause (2) deals with a case where the widow’s pension is payable 
at the same time as a retirement pension is payable to the widow in her own 
right by virtue of her own earnings. She, herself, may have been a contributor 
and therefore ultimately is entitled to a retirement pension, but at the same 
time she may be eligible to receive a widow’s pension by virtue of being the 
widow of a contributor also. 
Subclause (2) deals with this situation and provides for the adjustment 
- of the widow’s pension payable to her, so that the combined amount of the 
two benefits payable will not exceed either, first, 60 per cent of the combined 
retirement pensions—that is to say, the widow’s and the deceased husband’s 
retirement pensions or 100 per cent of her own pension plus 373 per cent 
of his pension, subject to an over-all limitation that the combined amount 
must not exceed $104.17 which is the maximum pension available to a retired 
contributor. 
Mr. Moreau: She would have to be over age 65 in order to draw her 
- Own retirement pension? 
Mr. Tuorson: Yes. This rule, therefore, applies only to the widow who is 
_ 65 or over. 
5 Mr. CHATTERTON: But the husband’s pension in that case is calculated up 
_ to the date of death. 
tz Mr. TuHorson: It is calculated on the notional basis I described yesterday. 


x 5 ° ° 
In other words, we construct a pension in accordance with the formula set out 
~% 
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Also, I should add that the adjustment is made to the widow’s pension, and 
not to her retirement pension which she receives by virtue of her own earnings © 
in earlier years, in arriving at the combined maximum which may be paid to. 

US une: i * 
Subclause (3) deals with the calculation of her deceased husband’s retire- — 
ment pension for the purpose of arriving at the widow’s pension, either under | 

‘subclause (1) or subclause (2). Here again you will see that her husband’s — 

pension is computed on what I have described as the notional basis in the same _ 
way that the pension was computed for the purpose of arriving at the amount of q 
the death benefit. You will see there is a cross reference to clause 55 here; but — 
the amount of the contributor’s retirement pension must in some cases be up- @ 
dated in any recalculation, for example the recalculation that takes effect at the — 
3 time when a widow who was previously subject to a reduction in her pension, | 
by reason of being under 45, becomes disabled, or a case where she reaches © 
age 65. A recalculation therefore is necessary. There must be an updating of — 
the amount of her husband’s retirement pension, because in the recalculation — 
that is required to be made at this point of time, the original basic amount of the - 
husband’s pension is being used in the formula. Therefore, we must update the : 
original basic amount in accordance with any increases in the pension index — 
since the time of her husband’s death. This is to bring it up to date again. a 
ie Mr. KNow Es: That is, the earnings index is used in calculating what would 
wee have been the husband’s pension, but the pension index is used to update her. 
pension. y 

Mr. THorson: The problem is that all pensions in pay must be adjusted — 
‘and updated in accordance with the pension index. Now, her pension when it 
first was calculated—we will say at age 25 or 30—is calculated having regard © 
to its basic amount at the time when her husband died. When the recalculation — 
must be made a number of years later—perhaps as many as 35 years later—it | 
would not be sufficient again to use the same basic amount. The basic amount © 

itself will have to be escalated in order to arrive at the proper calculation of the 
pension payable to her from age 65 onward. That is all this provision does. 9 


Mr. KNow Es: The escalation in that case is on the basis of the pension - 
i aindex only. t 


Mr. Tuorson: Yes: but of course that is what has been happening to her 
ci pension up to age 65; it has risen in accordance with the pension index. This 
Bes simply picks it up from that point on and sets a new basic amount which again © 
Fes tas escalated by the pension index. 4 
2 yh You will see that subclause (3) deals with three situations where there 
Py sd will be a recalculation of pensions. The first case deals with the situation where > 
the widow becomes disabled, not having been disabled at the time when her 
husband died. The second case is where she reaches 65 years of age, not having” 
she Pt reached that age at the time of her husband’s death. The final case is where 


pee she first becomes entitled to a widow’s pension having already become entitled | 


¢ 
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ial _ to a retirement pension. In each of these three situations a recalculation 1s. 
Ae i “necessary, and therefore we simply are upgrading the basic amount of the pen- 
HEARS sion that is used in the calculation. | a 
ss Subelause (4) is included in order to ensure that in calculating the amo nt 


¥ i of the retirement pension payable to the widow in arriving at the combined 
S _ amount of her retirement pension and her widow’s pension, the retirement ‘ est 
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a We Subclause (5) is a further rule which sides that where a disability 
Pension and a widow’s pension are payable to the same person; that is to say, 
a ~ because at one time she had been a contributor and then became disabled, then 
the combined amount of the two pensions taken together again must not 
q Be ocd. pies 17 initially, which is one-twelfth of 25 per cent of the average of 
the year’s maximum pensionable earnings. And again I would point out that 
- adjustment is made against the widow’s pension, and not against the disability — 
- portion of the combined amounts. 
‘if Mr. KNow.es: The adjustment I take it is made when it would be as 
easy as possible on the fund, actuarially? . 
if Mr. THorson: Well, it is to set a limit and to insure that in no case Ne 
_ the pension available to the widow— 
‘ Mr. KNoOwWLEs: I did not intend to make a comment on the serie but 
rather on the distribution adjustment. 
Mr. Tuorson: No. I think the method of making the adjustment stems from 
_ the view that since the retirement pension and the disability pension are the 
_ portion which she herself earned, then any adjustment made ought to be made 
against the other pension, which is a supplementary benefit. 

Dr. WILLARD: There is a matter of equity here if you do not keep a 

_ comparable ceiling. You could have a contributor who had contributed all his 
life and the ceiling would keep his maximum benefit at a certain level. Then 
: you could have a situation where through occurrence of different circumstances 
a person who has not been a contributor but a widow in receipt of a disabled 
_ widow’s benefit and if you let the application of both the widow’s and the 

disability benefits apply you could get a very high amount of benefit. Conse- 
_ quently an effort was made to bring them all within the limits of a certain 
maximum or ceiling. 
; Mr. KNowLEs: You are already protecting yourself against a person be- 
_ coming a widow two or three times and gaining thereby. 
4 Dr. Wittarp: Mr. MacDonald now has some examples to present to the 
- committee. 
nD Mr. MacDona.p: The examples on pages 6 and 7 are both for widows. They 
ee "4 are really quite similar, and the fact there are two examples goes to show that 
_ they attempt to illustrate the effect of having or of not having dependant 
children. 
b Would you now please correct an error on page 6 in the bottom right hand 
corner where reference is made to pension index adjustment. That whole line 
_ should be stricken out, and the result of $43.94 does not apply. 
ea Going down to the total we see that the 373 per cent of the retirement 
pension plus the flat rate benefit should be $72.90 rather than $73.46. Where 
 Ispeak of an adjustment downwards for 60 months by which she is less than 
_ 45 years of age, that should be 60/120 of $72.90. 
aN Mr. Monrerru: You strike out the pension index adjustment of 162/60 
ae plus $43.40. 
ot a Mr. MacDonatp: You are now adding $43.40 and $29.50 in order to give 
you $72.90. Then I refer you down three more lines to the adjustment for the 
o 60 months by which she is less than 45 years of age; and this is shown as a 
; 60/120 difference, and it should be 60/120 of $72.90; so the widow’s pension 
is for $36.45 rather than for pee 72. This was an unfortunate encom error. 
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Mr. MacDonatp: This example is quite similar to those ¢c a yesvere 


on 
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1979, when he actually earned only $500. Now, let us assume he worked for ~ 


in many respects with the unadjusted pensionable earnings being con d 
to pensionable earnings, with a different application of the Scé ling factor. - 16 
scaling factor is derived by taking the Year’s Maximum Pensionable Earni 1gS 
for the year in which the contributor dies, plus the Year’s Maximum Pensionable — 
Earnings for the preceding two years, and dividing by three, to give $5,900. 
The reference is to clause 56, subclause (3). iy 

Clause 56, subclause (3) refers you back to clause 55. 

Mr. MontrrtH: May I go back to the first step here. You have included — 


a certain period of time at the rate of $6,100 a year. Is that it? q 
Mr. MacDonatp: No, I assume that he worked for, or that he made only 
$500 in the year 1979, and died at the end of 1979, which is the end of his 

contributory period. 

Mr. Know tes: Taking that year in has no bearing on the amount he paid, 
or vice versa, to give him the benefits of scaling up. 

Mr. MacDonatp: Yes, I think that in this particular example it means 
that he ends up with one year of zero pensionable earnings, because he made 
only $500, which is less than the year’s basic exemption of $700. Therefore, 
he makes no contrbiution and receives no unadjusted pensionable earnings, 
or no pensionable earnings. 

Hon. Mr. Tuorvautpson: It is presumed that he has been unemployed for 
the balance of the year. 


Mr. MacDonatp: It could have been for a variety of circumstances; per- 
haps he was unemployed, or possibly he was ill, or partially unemployed. 

We have calculated the scaling factor of $5,900, and proceeded to divide 
each year’s unadjusted pensionable earnings by the corresponding year’s maxi- _ 
mum pensionable earnings, and we multiply that ratio by a scaling factor of 
$5,900 to get the pensionable earnings. His pensionable earnings are $71,873 
as required by clause 50; and the number of months in the contributory portion 
is 168 as required by clause 49. He did not work after the age of 65, so clause 
48, 3(a) does not apply. But he did have more than the basic number of ~ 
contributory months. So we do subtract 10 per cent of the months in the — 
contributory period, which is 17 months, thus reducing the number of months 
in the contributory period to 151. 


Now we want to subtract 17 months of lowest earnings, and you will find 
these to be the pensionable earnings for the year 1979, which are zero, and 5/12 
of the pensionable earnings for the year 1966. Now, 5/12 of $4,720 turns out 
to be $1,967. He is left then with total pensionable earnings of $69,906, and 
the number of months in the non-contributory period is 151. a 

The contributors’ retirement pension is thus 25 per cent of the total pen- 
sionable earnings divided by the number of months in the contributory period, 
to make $115.74; and the widow’s portion of this is 374 per cent or $43.40 as — 
required by clause 55, subclause (1) (a), subparagraph (11). . 

We added to that the flat rate benefit of $29.50 for the year 1980, giving 
a total pension, at this stage at least, of $72.90. This is also from clause 56. © 
To make this example simple, this widow had just reached 40 years of age 
at the time of her husband’s death. She is therefore five years younger than 
the age of 45 and we will therefore take 60/120 off the $72.90. She ends up 
with half of $72.90, which is $36.45. 4 

Mr. KNow Les: May I ask Mr. MacDonald a question with regard to one 
element that appears in all the tables? I notice that in all of your examples, 
when you strike that 3 year average, you come out with a figure that is in 
round hundredths. Is that accidental, or is there something that says it must 
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some out in round hundredths? I am not now speaking of the year’s maximum 

pensionable benefits, but if you add 59, 59 and 6,000, what happens? 

a Mr. MacDona.pb: We did that for our own convenience, There is no reason 

to believe this would happen frequently. 

j Mr. KNOWLES: So it is the average, whatever that figure is, right to its 

_ decimal point? 

4 Mr. MacDonatp: Yes. The example on page 7 is exactly the same as the 

_ example on page 6, unfortunately with the same errors in it. The only difference 

is that this widow does have dependant children, therefore her pension is not 
subject to adjustment for the number of months in which she is less than 45 
years of age. Her pension therefore is $72.90. There is a footnote appended there 
that there would also be paid for each orphaned child an amount of $29.50, 
(the flat rate benefit for 1980), except that the total amount paid for all 
orphaned children shall not exceed 1/12 of 25 per cent of $5,900, which is the 
scaling factor based on the last 3 years’ maximum pensionable earnings. The 
total amount that could be paid, therefore, on behalf of the dependant children 
is $122.91. 

Hon. Mr. THorvVALDSON: Is the amount of the payment dependent on the 
amount of dependent children? 
Mr. MacDonaLp: Yes, up to the maximum amount. In this particular case, 

$29.50 is paid for each child. 

. Mr. RufAauME: In this case, it is paid for a maximum of four children. If 
the woman has more than four children, the others would not receive any 

benefit. Is that right? 


Mr. THorson: They would all receive benefits but subject to an over-all 
ceiling of 1/12 of 25 per cent. 


Mr. RHEAUME: You mean they would all receive less? 
Mr. THorsSON: Yes, they would all receive proportionately less. 


Mr. RuéauME: How was the figure of four arrived at? How did you decide 
there would be some healthy limit to the number of orphans? 


Mr. Tuorson: It was not arrived at in terms of four children. It was 
arrived at in terms of the maximum pension that would be available to any 
one contributor should he contribute during his lifetime up to the full limit. 


Mr. Knowtes: Has Doctor Willard anything to say on this subject under 
the heading of equity? We understand that a widow who is only a widow would 
obviously not be able to get more than the maximum that other people get. 

Mr. FRANcIS: It has to bear some relationship. 

Mr. KNow tes: Can you say in equity that a widow who has six children 
should be held down to the $104.70 initial ceiling? I am not trying to argue 
this point. Doctor Willard, have you any philosophical comments to make on 
the equity of this? 

Dr. WILLARD: We might discuss this at another time. My only comment 
at this point is that you do have difficulty in setting rates of benefit according 
to the number of children for any benefit of this type. In the example you 
have before you, the widow with children would get $159.36; she combines 

of her benefits with the children’s benefits. If it would be helpful we could pro- 
vide a table showing the combination of widows and orphans benefits for 
families with different numbers of children. 

Be Mr. MonterrH: Are adopted children legal for this purpose? 


Dr. WiuLarp: I am sorry, the figure I gave you was incorrect. It should be 
_ $195.81, which is even more favourable. 


Mr. Moreau: The point I was going to make was tha 
$122.91 and $72.90. She will then have received the benefi 
children and her pension was not scaled down as in the pi 
‘Therefore, in effect, she will have received more than $122.91 for th 3 
I believe I am correct in that interpretation. La ERE ME CS UAE ane 
Dr. WiLttaRD: That is correct. Becerra Shirt: i 
np Mr. Moreau: The actual pension for the children would be in the orde ri 
of about $158 or $159. | a 
Dr. Wiuiarp: I think, Mr. Chairman, that there are two other comments — 
‘to be made. These calculations seem quite complicated, but this work will be © 
done by a computer, and the calculation will be worked out automatically. — 
Ido not know whether Mr. MacDonald would want to make any comment on 
~ that aspect. q 
fe The other point relates to the first illustration given where the widow has © 
no dependant children. I think the minister mentioned in her comments the — 
_ difficulty which arises, when you pay a widow’s benefit, in dealing with the © 
situation of the young widow who may find it easy to go back into employment, — 
and the widow at an older age who may have difficulty in finding employment. E: 
The type of adjustment that has made in this Bill is similar to the one that has — 
been made in Sweden. In Sweden, they have full benefits above the age of 50 
and then they reduce the benefit by 1/15 for each year until 35 years of age, © 
when there is no benefit. They make their adjustments on the basis of 1/45 i 
during the years of 36 to 49. In this case, the adjustment of 1/10 for each year ~ 
in the period between 35 and 45 years of age is provided for. i ; 
Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: There is a point on which I am not quite clear, F 
You use the figure 40 as being the age of the widow in the month her husband — 
died. Suppose she was 50 or 55; would this figure of $122.91 be changed, or — 
would it be the same if the widow was older when her husband died? Me 


Mr. MacDonatp: It would not affect the amount paid on behalf of the 
dependant children. 4 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. MacDonald, do you want to say any-— 
thing about the computer that Doctor Willard mentioned? 4 


Mr. Montertu: May I go back to page 6 for one moment? Does the widow : 
in this case receive the $36.45 until she reaches the age of 45, or is it adjusted — 
each year? a 

Mr. MacDonatp: It is adjusted by the pension index. a 


Mr. MontertH: At the date of the death she was 40, so this is why you — 

take 60/120. If she had been 39, you would have taken 72/100. That would apply ~ 
until she was 45. " 
Pat Mr. MacDonatp: Until she is 65. . 
Men pvr, ATKEN: ‘These examples that are given seem to be based on the maxi- — 
mum contribution that could be permitted, or nearly so. Am T correct in assum- _ 
ing that we are very close to the maximum pensions on pages 5, 6 and 7? That 
is on pages 5, 6 and 7. The earnings are calculated there in the range of $4,000, — 
$5,000 and $6,000, which is the general range of the maximum allowances under — 
‘i ; the plan. Am I accurate in assuming that these would be maximums? | 


ae Mr. MacDonatp: This is a set of figures; another set of figures would pro- 
duce a different set of results. In this particular case, if you take page 4, in six 
out of the eight years the man’s salary and wages are lower than the year’s” 
hare maximum pensionable earnings in most years. a 
Mr. ArkEN: What I am getting at is not the actual calculations which have 
been made, but rather the actual pensions that will be payable. At first I thought 
this widow’s pension of $200 would be a reasonably generous pension, until it 
i aot occurred to me that we now are talking about maximums. For a widow wi h 
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at : ‘ Mr. ene: ‘The widow’s and orphan’s benefits are the same. 
ss Mr. THoRSON: Yes, because of the flat rate nature of the benefit. 

Mr. MacDonatp: The orphan’s benefit would be the same. Her flat rate 
- portion would be the same. The only thing that would change would be the 
contributor’s retirement pension, her portion of it; that is, the 374 per cent 
: which she receives of the contributor’s retirement pension. 

a Mr. AIKEN: Do we have any examples here showing the lower range of 
M income that would give us these figures? I am thinking about the person who 
4 has income of $2,000 or $2,500. Where do the widows and orphans stand? 

a Mr. MacDonaLpD: We have no such examples covering that situation here at 
present. 

4 Mr. Know ss: In respect of page 7, roughly speaking, would it be fair to. 
assume that if the contributor’s income should be half what it was, the result 
: would be that the $43.40 figure would be cut in half? 

a Mr. MacDonatp: Very much to that effect. 

Mr. KNow.es: But the other figure, the flat rate benefits for her and for 
_ the orphans, or for her fatherless children, would be the same? 

‘ao Mr. MacDonatp: Yes. 

e: Mr. KNow.es: So that a total of $190 in that case would be reduced by 
e: $20 or $25. 

; Dr. Wr1LLARD: Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very important point. The 
flat rate components have been built into the system in an effort to try to assist 
, the lower income groups. If it were placed entirely on a percentage basis with 
no flat rate component, then we would have a situation that would Pee 
r quite a low pension for the lower income groups. 

Mr. AIKEN: What is the minimum orphan’s and widow’s benefit if a widow 
were left with orphaned children; the flat rate, regardless of the husband’s 
contributions. 

Mr. Munro: That is $29.50 each. 
| Mr. AIKEN: I appreciate your explanation, but I nyoutd like to have the 
answer from the officials. 

‘a Dr. WriuuaRD: For the particular year, 1980, which is chosen for this 
4 example, the $29.50 is the flat rate benefit. If she was to receive a widow’s 

- pension, she would receive $29.50 on her own behalf and $29.50 for each child 
i up to the stated maximum. 

_--~=Mr. RufauME: But, if the husband made no contribution, the orphan gets 

_ nothing. There is no flat rate benefit for the orphan if his late father did not 
Mw contribute anything into the plan? 
qf Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. | 
iy Mr. THorson: The contributor must have made the contributions for the 
- minimum qualifying period. 

Mr. RHEAUME: It just covers orphans of parents who have made con- 
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tributions? 
: _ Mr. Tuorson: There always will have to be an earnings related portion in 
_ the widow’s pension. 

; Hon. Mr. THoRVALDSON: I notice you have used 14 years here. Suppose you 
_ used ten years more, 23 or 24 years, would it be correct to say that these 
© benefits would be increased considerably? Suppose a pensioner had a late 


ae would you use double the number of years; would it be fair to say 


that the figure at the bottom here would be Pipi es ornare as a rest 
of the additional amount paid into the account by the pensioner? — a ¥. 
Mr. MacDonaLp: The pensionable earnings would be increased but the 
number of months the contributory period also would be increased. One almost 
has to take each example by itself. Also, the year’s maximum pensionable | 
earnings are increased. The scaling factor is increased. The actual oe of the — 
benefit in all probability would be higher. Ss 
Hon. Mr. SmrrH (Queens-Shelburne): How many months would a person . 
have to contribute in order to have his widow qualify for the flat rate pension? — 
Mr. MacDonatp: He would have to contribute the minimum qualifying 4 
period. 4 
Mr. Tuorson: Which is at least three calendar years, and at least one third 4 
of the total number of years in his contributory period. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: The contributory period ending at his death? 
Mr. THorSoN: That is correct. 


Hon. Mr. StAMBAUGH: Can the three calendar years start in November in ] 
one year and end in January in the third year? 


Mr. THORSON: They could. In those circumstances, where the contributions _ 
began in November, that would be counted as a calendar year in which he © 
had made contributions. 


Mr. AIKEN: In order to qualify for a widow’s benefit, there must have 4 
_ been one third of the maximum number of years in which a contributor could ~ 
have contributed. Then if he could have contributed, for example of 24 years, © 
then he must have contributed for at least eight of the 24. 4 
Mr. THorson: That is correct. | ‘ 
Mr. AIKEN: What about an orphan’s benefit; is that the same regulation? 4 
Mr. THORSON: It is on the same basis. The various supplementary benefits, — 
with the exception of the disability pension, all are based on the same minimum 
qualifying period. 
Mr. AIKEN: I was a little in doubt in view of Mr. Rhéaume’s staternee 
I had the impression that if the contributor had contributed at any time in 
any amount, his widow and orphan would become qualified for pension. 
Mr. THorson: If that impression was given, then I must correct it. All 7 
these derive from contributions made for at least the number of years ro 
mentioned. 
Mr. AIKEN: At least the three years? 
Mr. THORSON: Yes. 
Mr. AIKEN: And in the interim period— 4 
Mr. THoRSON: The point is that the retirement pension can be based on 
any contribution. Albeit, it may produce a very small pension should the — 
period of contribution be very short, but so far as the supplementary or — 
survivor benefits are concerned, these all are subject to the same minimum 
qualifying period of at least ee years and one third the total number of 
years in the contributory period. 


Mr. AIKEN: I assume this period of at least three years is to take care 
of the first ten years. A 


Mr. THorRSoN: No. That is a continuing test that will hold during the first 
ten years of operation of the plan and thereafter. 


Mr. AIKEN: Is this three years the last three consecutive years? _ 


Mr. THORSON: No. He must have contributed at least three years; that is 2 n 
absolute basic minimum test. For instance, he could have contributed a third 
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of the total number of years in his contributory period without having con- 
tributed the minimum of three years. Do I make myself clear? Suppose his 
contributory period was only six years, he would have contributed for a 
third of the total number of years in his contributory period if he had made 
contributions for only two years; however, that is not sufficient. He must 
have made contributions in at least three calendar years somewhere along the 
line. 


Mr. AIKEN: We are anticipating a situation where he may have started 
to work at age 25 and died at age 30. In that case, if he had paid for three 
years he would be qualified. 

Mr. THorRSON: This would ordinarily be the case where he died within 
a relatively few years after reaching 18 or became disabled. 


Mr. RHEAUME: But the number of years he should have contributed starts 
at 18 whether he does or not? 


Mr. THORSON: Yes. The 3-year rule does not apply only to the 18 year 
old cases; it also applies during the first nine years from the inception of the 
plan. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I have a question to ask Dr. Willard. You indicated we 
should not be immobilized by these examples which look complicated because 
you intend using computers. There still will be the matter of the appeals. 
I think there was a figure of 1,130,000 appeals a year. 

Dr. WILLARD: This figure related to refunds, not to appeals. 

Mr. RHEAUME: How many appeals are anticipated, or have you any way 
of estimating it? 

Dr. WILLARD: When we reach the clause dealing with appeals, we will give 
some indication of the number we have had in respect of old age security 
which may be some guide. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Do you wish to say anything about the 
computer? 

Mr. MacDonaLD: The intent, as we will be mentioning in some detail 
later, is that the record of earnings will be kept by a computer and that the 
calculations will be done by a computer. The advantage of the computer is 
that once you have provided certain instructions which tell the computer how 
to calculate each one of these types of benefits correctly, you are home free; 


it will handle it from that point on. It is not a difficult calculation in computer 
Terms: 


Mr. Moreau: Would a contributor be advised in every year or every 
three years of what his accumulated contributions are; will there be any 
way in which a contributor will be given sort of a running record? 

Mr. MacDonaLp: There is provision in a later clause for providing in- 
formation to the contributor along these lines. 

Dr. WILLARD: We will come to that during the discussion of the later 
clauses. 


The CuHairMAN (Mr. Cameron): Clause 57. 


On Clause 57—Amount of disabled widower’s pension. 


Mr. THoRSON: Clause 57 defines the method of calculating the disabled 
widower’s pension for each month. The basis of the calculation is substantially 
similar to the method employed in the case of the widow’s pension. However, 
there are some simplifications which are possible. The reduction factor, for 
example, does not hold in this particular case. You will see there is a distinction 
drawn between contributors who are under 65 years of age and those over 65 


years of age. 
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Paragraph (a) deals with those under 65 years of age, and again there is | 
a flat rate component. An initial $25 escalated according to the pension index, - 
plus 374 per cent of the contributor’s retirement pension, that is to say, the ~ 
deceased wife’s retirement pension, calculated in approximately the same way pe 
as the pension is calculated in the converse situation under the previous clause. 

Subclause (2) deals with the calculation of a disabled widower’s pension © 
where there also is a retirement pension payable to him by reason of earlier — 
contributions made by him before he became disabled. The method of arriving © 
at the maximum amount payable is the same as in the case of the widow. ; 

Subclause (3) deals with the method of computing the contributor’s retire- 
ment pension, that is to say, the deceased wife’s retirement pension, for the i 
purpose of arriving at the disabled widower’s pension and the combined maxi- | 
mum of his disabled widower’s pension and retirement pension. Again, the © 
method of calculation is the same as in the case of the widow, although there _ 
are some minor differences by reason of the absence of the reduction factor. 4 

Subclause (4) is parallel to subclause (4) of clause 56, and is included for 
the same purpose. 

Subclause (5) deals with the case of a disabled widower who is getting | 
a disabled widower’s pension and a pension in respect of his own disability. — 
That is to say, where he has earned a disability pension as well as a pension 
payable to him by virtue of being the disabled widower of a contributor. Here 4 
again the ceiling imposed is one twelfth of 25 per cent of the years maximum ~ 
pensionable earnings, which imposes an effective ceiling of $104.17 on the com- 
bined amount of any such pensions that may be paid to the disabled widower. 

Mr. Know es: Once that pension is in pay, is it like all the others subject 
to escalation by the pension index? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Mr. ArkeN: Is it fair to say that the widower’s pension is very similar 
to a widow’s pension but that he must be disabled in addition? The essential | 
qualifying factor in clause 57 is that the widower receives no benefit unless he © 
is disabled, but there are other categories in which he may fall. 4 

Mr. THorson: I might again mention that he must be disabled and also— 4 
must have been disabled at the time his wife died, and must have been ~ 
substantially dependant upon her at that time. As I recall it, that is dealt with — 
in clause 44 of the bill. 4 

Mr. KNow.es: If he becomes disabled after his wife dies, he will get a 
pension only on his own account. Fl 


Mr. THORSON: That is right. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We are now to consider clause 58. 


On Clause 58—Amount of orphan’s benefit. 


Mr. TuHorson: Clause 58 describes the orphan’s benefit payable in the case 3 
of an individual orphan, subject to the limitation imposed by subclause (2) — 
of this clause. The basic amount of the orphan’s benefit is the flat rate benefit; — 
that is to say, the one we have already dealt with, $25 a month initially, — 
escalated according to any increase in the pension index after 1967. 4 

Subclause (2) imposes a maximum on the total amount of orphan’s benefits 2 
which may be paid in respect of any one contributor. Here the maximum as 
was mentioned earlier is 1/12 of 25 per cent of the year’s maximum pensionable ~ 
earnings, or initially, $104.17. | 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any comments? a 
Mr. MONTEITH: I did not think an orphan existed until both his parents & 


died. a 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I expected Mr. Aiken to ask that question. 
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a ae Mr. KNOWLEs: The definition of orphan is to be found on page 33. 

_ Mr. THorson: In clause 43 an orphan is defined as being a dependant child 
. of a male contributor who has died, or a dependant child of a female con- 
_ tributor who has died, if immediately before her death the child was being 
- maintained substantially by the contributor. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further comments on clause 
58? May I take it then that we have covered clauses 45 to 58, with the explana- 
tions of Mr. Thorson, Mr. MacDonald, and Mr. Willard? 


’ Mr. CHATTERTON: Suppose the mother and the father both die? 


Mr. THorRSON: There can be only one orphan’s benefit payable in respect 
of the contributing parents of the child; in other words, if one orphan’s benefit 
is already being paid in respect of the death of the father, then regardless of 
whether the mother was a contributor or not, there could not be a second 
orphan’s benefit accumulated. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: To whom would the benefit be paid in case the second 

parent died? 

Mr. THoRSOoN: There would be no second orphan’s benefit payable under 
this clause, because the benefit was already being paid to the orphan. I mean 
_ there would be no additional benefit paid. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: When the second parent died, to whom would the benefit 
be paid? 

Mr. THorRSON: Under ordinary circumstances it would be paid to the 
guardian of the child. This will emerge later, since there is another specific 
clause dealing with the point. 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: As far as the tables are concerned, it would be the same 
whether it devolved from the mother or from the father? 


Mr. THorson: That is correct. 
Hon. Mr. CROLL: So there is no up or down? 


Mr. THorson: No, it is a flat rate amount; therefore it is not contingent 
upon earnings. The amount of it is not contingent upon the earnings of either 


parent. 

» Mr. MoreEAu: There is a presumption of death if the disappearance of the 
_ husband is not accounted for? 

Mr. ao We have a clause later on dealing with presumptions of 
death. 


Mr. RHEAUME: It would not occur in the case of desertion? 

Mr. THORSON: Oh, no. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Or a person going to jail, such as the husband being in the 
- penitentiary? 
Se Mr. THORSON: No. 
. Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: I take it that on page 32, under the definition sec- 
_ tion, a person is a child for the first 21 years, and then on page 33 it refers 
to an orphan. I do not see any definition of how old a person would be when 
he ceases to be an orphan. But perhaps it is to be found in the bill. 
= Mr. THorson: Since an orphan is defined as being a dependant child, this 
would include a child who was either under 18 years of age, or over 18 years 
of age and under 25 years of age but in full time attendance at a school or 
university. 
Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: That is to be found at the top of page 33? 


Mr. THORSON: Yes. 
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Mr. KNOWLES: Would you care to comment further on the next one there 
on page 33? | . 

Mr. Tuorson: No, if the child is over 18 and disabled, he is not treated as 
an orphan unless he is in school attendance. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Now, clause 59. We are now entering 
another division, the payment of benefits. 


On Clause 59—Application for benefits. 


Mr. THoRSON: We have now concluded the group of clauses dealing with 
the calculation of the various benefits provided for by the bill. This division 
moves on to the next subject, which deals with the payment of benefits. There 
are included, under division C, a group of clauses which are of general applica- 
tion to the various benefits. Clause 59 deals with applications for benefits. No 
benefit is payable unless an application has been made by the applicant, and 
payment of the benefit is approved under the bill. Subclause (2) deals with 
the manner in which the application for a benefit is to be made. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Does that apply even in the case of a person who has 
turned 70? Does he have to apply for it? 

Dr. WILLARD: He does, that is correct. 

Mr. THorSon: Yes, that is correct. There are of course special provisions 
dealing with the making of applications in the case of orphans and of persons 
under a disability. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Have you a proof of an application form prepared yet? 

Dr. WILLARD: No, we have not. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I wonder if at some time later you could provide the 
committee with an estimate of the total staff increase which will be required? 
I am thinking of your regional offices and so on. Could you get from finance, 
labour, and so on the number of additional people who will be required for 
the regional offices in the country in order to process this, and make it avail- 
able? 

Dr. WILLARD: When we come to the clauses on administration I will have 
some material which shows the estimated cost by departments for the next 
10 years; this will be on a sheet which I shall make available. The estimates 
made by the actuary in his report will also be on it. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I am not thinking so much of the dollars as of the bodies, 
the number of people who will be required. 

Dr. WILLARD: We shall do what we can to supply this information as well. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Rhéaume has been pursuing this 
subject, and I would like to get an answer. May we now pass on to clause 60? 

Mr. KNOWLES: What about subclause (3) of clause 59? 

Mr. THORSON: That deals with the consideration of applications by the 
minister, and the approval of those applications. 

Mr. KNOWLES: May I ask if there is anything in the bill to take care of 
the situation you are now taking care of with respect to old age security, 
namely, when a person who may find that he is older than he thought he was— 
in other words, if a person does not know that he is 70, and he applies a year 
later—is there provision to aid him? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes, this is dealt with in special rules pertaining to the 
payment of individual benefits, and there is a provision to permit back pay- 
ments after the age of 70. 

Mr. COTE (Longueuil): But suppose he does know that he is over 70? 

Mr. THORSON: Well— 
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Mr. KNowWLEs: A person has been known to go on making premium pay- 
ments even after somebody has died. 


Mr. THORSON: Yes. The premium payments in those circumstances would 
probably be refunded to the time when the contributor reached the age of 
70, because under the plan all contributions cease at the time the contributor 
reaches 70. 


Mr. RHEAUME: In an application for benefits where it involves some test 
as to disability, would the medical examination or whatever is required have 
to be paid for by the federal authorities, or would the onus of it fall on the 
individual, to pay the cost of establishing his own disability? 

Dr. WILLARD: I would prefer to deal with that question later on under 
administration, if I may. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Let us now pass to clause 60. 


On Clause 60—Approval of interim benefit. 


Mr. THorson: Clause 60 authorizes the minister to approve payment of 
what is called an interim benefit in circumstances where the application has 
been made for a benefit, but for any of a variety of reasons the minister 
cannot approve the final amount of the benefit because all the facts necessary 
in order to make the calculation are not yet known to the minister. This 
would permit the minister in such a case to approve an interim benefit which 


would then be paid to the applicant. 


Upon the final determination of the precise amount of pension payable to 
the beneficiary, there would then be an adjustment made, should any adjust- 
ment be necessary. 


Mr. AIKEN: This brings up the question of possible refunds, and the 
recovery of overpayments. What would be the situation if the minister finally 
decided after having paid an interim benefit that the applicant should not 
receive it, or was not entitled to it, or the applicant was entitled to less than 
the interim benefit? I ask this question because most of us here, as members, 
have to deal with these overpayments of old age assistance and mother’s 
allowance, and a good many other things which are heartbreaking when they 
have to be refunded from a person who cannot possibly afford to refund them. 


Mr. THorSON: My first observation is that it is most unlikely there would 
be an interim benefit approved in a case where there was no right to any 
benefit. An interim benefit may only be paid in a case where an application 
has been made and the minister has determined that there is a right to a 
benefit, but he cannot determine the precise amount of the benefit. Subclause 
(2) of this clause provides that upon final approval of the pension, if there has 
been underpayment of pension on the interim basis, the underpayment can be 
made up. And if there has been overpayment, this can be withheld from any 
later payment of pension due to the pensioner. That would be done in the 
manner directed by the minister. 


Mr. AIKEN: That would be very much the same as it is now in the case 
of old age assistance which is recoverable by reducing subsequent payments, 
should there be an overpayment. 


Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. 


Mr. Tuorson: And should there be an underpayment, the additional 
amounts could be made up by the final award of pension. The purpose of this 
provision is to avoid any delay in getting the benefits to the beneficiaries. 

Mr. AIKEN: What element of evidence would be lacking in a case like this? 
What is anticipated? Is it the fact, as Mr. Rhéaume says, that a computer 
broke down, or aside from something like that? I assume that the question 
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would be one of verification of the age, or verification of medical information, 
Where would it be? darts ars 

Dr. WittarD: The reason for this provision is the tiie ees erwene the 
‘time information comes in for the last year of contributions from the Depart- — . 
ment of National Revenue and the time the benefit is paid. This is espera 
important in the case of a self-employed person where his earnings may come > 
in early in the year but relating to the previous year. We may not have an ra 
exact record of the earnings for the previous year and yet at that time we q 
may have to put the person on benefit. There will have to be an estimate of — 
what his earnings would be for the calculation of the benefit; in the case of M 
an employee it would be based on the report obtained from the employer’s — 
certificate; that is, on a certificate obtained from the employer as to what wages ~ 
were paid. For a time we will not have the information from the normal — 
administrative channels, through national revenue, having to do with the earn- 
ings record. Thus, we shall have a year or two when in most cases we shall 
have an estimate. An effort will be made to keep the estimate as close to the 
actual situation as possible, but an adjustment will have to follow. 

Mr. AIKEN: So that this interim benefit would not be just a casual or odd © 
situation, but would arise in most circumstances with a pension payable pend- ~ 
ing final calculation of the final year’s earnings. Is that right? 

Dr. WILLARD: Yes, it is a very important clause in the Bill because of | 
the lag between the earnings record for the final year and the need for the ~ 
calculation of benefit, to put the person in pay. 

Mr. AIKEN: Following up Mr. Rhéaume’s general line of argument, this ] 
would be another readjustment period which would require a good deal of 
administrative effort. You may take that as a comment rather than a question — 
if you wish. : 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We have not reached administration rete 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: It is no different from certain cases under the Unemploy- q 
ment Insurance Act where some portion is in dispute while another portion ~ 
is not. They deal with the portion which is not in dispute and hold over the 


other portion. That is what they are doing at the moment. 
Mr. AIKEN: I think it would be more extended than that. 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: There are other factors involved, but that is a notable 4 
feature involved under the Unemployment Insurance Act today. f 


Mr. THORSON: Yes, but you must remember that the final factors in the 
calculation are not yet available. If that is what you meant by dispute, that is 
the case. | 4 


Hon. Mr. CroLu: Dr. Willard called it information, and I used the word | 
“dispute” as being another aspect of it, so it is not different. 


Mr. RHEAUME: This would happen in every case unless a man became © 
eligible on December 31, or if his return were filed at that time. Would there 
be an interim payment in almost every case? ; 


Dr. WILLARD: It would happen in the majority of cases, but there could _ j 
be a person who retired at say 60. His record would be in before he qualita 
for pension at 65. There are a number of situations where information could — 
be made available ahead of time. However, this is a problem that is faced 
by all such contributory programs. I do not think the possibility of overpay- — 
ment mentioned earlier in the case of old age assistance with recovery from 
old age security would arise in that magnitude at all. In those circumstances — q 
you are dealing with a situation where the person may have incorrectly re- 
ported his income, and later on, when this has been discovered, the recipient — 
may have received benefits for four or five years. Therefore, there may be a. 
considerable overpayment which has to be recovered. However, this instance 
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you are dealing with an estimate which will probably be the actual figure. 
Also, once the plan gets under way, it is only one year in the whole earnings 
record. While it will result in an extra operation for the computer to make 


the readjustment, and it will require administrative staff to get this interim 
information from the employer, the adjustment factor in terms of the bene- 


_ ficiary’s pension should not be large. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Has there been any estimate as to the percentage of 
cases where interim payments would be made? Is it 20 per cent, or 70 per 
cent? 

Dr. WILLARD: I suggest that it will be for the great majority of cases. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further comments on 
clause 60? 


On Clause 61—Where payment approved after month of commencement. 


Mr. Tuorson: Clause 61 provides that payments of benefits are to be made 
in arrears at the end of the month. The subclause also deals with the case 
where the payment of the pension is formally approved after the month in 
which the pension commences. In this case it provides that there will be a 
lump sum payment made following the month when the pension commences, 
representing any arrears that may have accumulated between the time when 
the pension is provided under the bill to commence and the time when the 
approval is actually forthcoming. 


On Clause 62—“Survivor’s pension’’ defined. 


_ Mr. THorson: Clause 62 is the clause I mentioned earlier this morning. It 
‘sets forth a number of rules dealing with the payment of survivor’s pension. By 
a survivor’s pension we mean the widow’s pension or the disabled widower’s 
pension. The first of these rules is in subclause (2) of clause 62 which deals 
with the case where the spouse has remarried before the survivor’s pension 


- becomes payable to her or to him. In this case the survivor’s pension does not 


become payable to the widow or widower during the period of the remarriage. 
If after the death of the spouse by such subsequent remarriage, a survivor’s 
pension would be payable to the beneficiary, and then the spouse has the 
option of naming which of the two deceased spouses should be the spouse 
for the determination of the payment. In other words, she can take her choice 
of husbands. 

Mr. Gray: Is the reverse possible? 

Mr. THorRSON: Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Do you define marriage somewhere? 

Mr. THORSON: No. 

Mr. KNowLEs: Is there any appeal on that? 

Mr. Tuorson: I am not sure I understand the question. 

Mr. KNow tes: I meant an appeal from the deceased. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Does marriage here include commonlaw relationships that 
are stable? 

Mr. THorson: In certain circumstances. That is dealt with in the following 
clause. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I am intrigued by subclause (8) where we have to con- 
vince the honourable lady of our motives. 


Mr. MoreEAv: Perhaps orphans should be defined in here. There might be 
commonlaw relationships which are bigamous, in other words there are two 
families. Do all the children qualify? 
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Mr. THORSON: The orphan must, of course, be the child of the contributor, - 


and whether the child is legitimate or illegitimate is not relevant to the right 
to receive the orphan’s benefit. 

Subsection (3) provides that where a person to whom a survivor’s pension 
is currently being paid remarries, the survivor’s pension is discontinued com- 
mencing with the month following the month in which she was married. 

Subclause (4) takes a further step and provides that where the spouse of 
a person whose survivor’s pension was discontinued under subclause (3) dies, 
that person may apply to be paid a survivor’s pension equal to the survivor’s 
pension that was discontinued under subclause (3), or the survivor’s pension 
that would have been payable by reason of the death of the spouse if no 
survivor’s pension had previously been payable to that person. 

Mr. KNow.eEs: There is no choice here. You have to take whichever is the 
greatest. 

Mr. CANTELON: You cannot lose. 

Mr. THorRSON: We do not feel that this would work any particular hard- 
ship. 

enc duse (5) deals with the case where the marriage of a person, whose 
survivor’s pension was discontinued under subclause (3), is terminated other- 
wise than by death. In that case, the survivor’s pension that was previously 
payable to the survivor becomes payable again. 

Subclause (6) is included because of the escalation factor that is at work 
where there has been a discontinuance and the pension is subsequently re- 
sumed. There must be some means of providing for updating of the pension, 
notwithstanding the discontinuance. This provision simply means that the pen- 
sion is calculated as though there had not been a discontinuance, and the esca- 
lation process had continued during the interim. 

Subclause (7) provides that no survivor’s pension is payable to a surviving 
spouse by reason of the death of the contributor if the contributor married 
after the time when a retirement pension or a disability pension became 
payable to him, except in the case of a contributor who married after a disabil- 
ity pension became payable to him, and who in fact contributed under the 
plan in respect of his earnings after the time of his marriage. 

Mr. CANTELON: If he gets married at the age of 66, whoever he marries 
will not get any benefits. 


Mr. THORSON: Unless after the time of his marriage in those circumstances 
he again makes a contribution. 


Hon. Mr. STAMBAUGH: Would he have to be married three years? 


Mr. THorson: He would have made the contributions before his marriage, 
presumably. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Once a person goes on pension at the age of 65, he cannot, 
at the age of 68, start paying for the last few years. Is that right? 


Mr. THORSON: No, once he goes on pension, that terminates his contributory 
period. Did I make that clear? 


Mr. MONTEITH: You probably did. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: If he gets married after he goes on pension, and then he 
dies, what happens to the widow? 


Mr. THORSON: There would be no benefit to the widow in those cir- 
cumstances. 


Subclause (8) deals with what might be described as the deathbed 
marriages. 


Mr. AIKEN: I have heard of deathbed admissions, but this is a new one. 


Mr. THorson: If a contributor dies shortly after his marriage, in some — 


Cases you may have this deathbed marriage situation. Under this provision the 
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department would have to adduce some evidence to indicate that there was a 
foundation for the minister’s suspicion that the marriage was contracted for 
the purpose of obtaining a survivor’s pension. 


Mr. RHEAUME: So that if you could convince the minister that it was 
nothing but love, and if your husband did die within a year, it is possible you 
could still get that pension? 


Mr. THORSON: The minister need not examine each case. This provision is 
written in such a way that it would operate only in cases where there were 
grounds for suspecting that the obtaining of a benefit was the reason for the 
marriage. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: The minister has to establish that? 


Mr. THORSON: There would have to be positive evidence brought forward 
indicating that this was the case. The minister is not under an obligation, under 
this provision, to examine each and every case of a marriage contracted within 
three years of the death of the contributor. 


Mr. FRANCIS: It is left to the discretion of the minister. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Ordinarily it would be paid except where there are grounds 
to believe this was an attempt to gain a pension. 


Mr. THORSON: The use of the double negative in the provision brings about 
that result. 


Hon. Mr. SMITH (Queens-Shelburne): If somebody in a small community 
squealed to the minister, she would have to see that an investigation was 
carried out. She would have to go to the community and ask whether it was 
true or not. Would it not be a difficult situation? 


Mr. RHEAUME: You could ask the computer. 
Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEOoN: If there was a suspicion, it would be investigated. 


Dr. WiuLaARD: Mr. Hart Clark is at the officials’ table. He has had quite 
a bit of experience in relation to the public service superannuation program. 
This provision was included as a result of the experience under that program. 
Perhaps he would like to speak on this subject. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We would certainly like to hear Doctor 
Clark on this subject. 


Mr. Hart D. CuarKk (Director of Pension and Social Insurance Division, 
Department of Finance): We have had this provision in the Public Service 
Superannuation Act since it came into force in January of 1954. I would say 
that we average close to one case every two weeks which has to be considered, 
and while, before the Public Service Superannuation Act came into force there 
were cases of these deathbed marriages which Mr. Thorson mentioned, we 
have not had a case in ten years under this Act, or in the four years of 
experience under the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act, or the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police Superannuation Act, where any deduction had to be 
applied. The evidence has not been hard to obtain, for maybe documentation 
is easier to obtain in the case of civil servants and members of the forces, but 
we have not had any problem in obtaining satisfactory proof. There have 
been some rather peculiar circumstances, but the Treasury Board, which has 
to exercise judgment on such cases under these other three Acts, has had no 
real difficulty in arriving at a decision. 


Hon. Mr. THorvaLpson: I presume that probably the same problem would 
arise under a private pension plan, would it not? I suppose it depends on the 
plan. When you have a plan which provides for widows’ benefits, I would 
think the same decision would have to be made from time to time. 


Mr. CLarK: It happens more often in the private plans that no right is 
given to the widow to receive a pension unless the husband, for example, 
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agreed to a reduction in his own pina to eats provision | for his widow vy 
It would not arise so frequently in the private plans. ; 

Mr. BasrorD: Do you not find that some people marry hae fess cipro aha : 
stances for the express purpose of legitimizing children? I would suggest tha 
situation should be excluded. "a 


Mr. CLARK: Again I can only say that we have not run into any problem a 
in this connection. ‘ 
Mr. KNow.Les: I am a bit lost in these double negatives. When Mr. Clark — 
said they have not into any trouble finding proof, what proof does he mean? 
Mr. CLark: Finding proof to indicate that the widow’s pension was not acd 
consideration in the marriage; in other words, they did not marry with the ~ 
view of providing a pension for the widow. 
Mr. KNOWLEs: In other words, it is easy to find proof that it was love? 


Mr. CLARK: That is right, that is, the prospect of death which occurs within a 
two or three years or five years as the case may be, was not a factor in the ~ 
marriage. 


Mr. KNowLes: I am very interested in this. Mr. Clark, since you had — 
something to do with the Members’ of Parliament Pension Act, why did you ij 
not put this kind of provision in there, that if a woman marries an M.P. on ~ 
the day he gets defeated, she gets a pension? 


Mr. BAsrorp: I put forward my suggestion quite seriously and I would q 
like Mr. Clark to consider that point. As a solicitor, I have been involved in — 
a number of cases of people being married in hospital for the express purpose ~ 
of legitimizing their children. It seems to me that this situation should be — 
excluded. . 


Mr. CLARK: This would be covered by the fellows clause where, ioe 
sumably, if there were children, it would be recognized as a common law > 
marriage, apart from any other consideration We have had a number of cases 
where marriage took place just before death, but it was possible to apply thes 
provisions of the following clause in those cases. Perhaps when we come to 4 
them in discussing clause 63, that would become more evident. 4 


Hon. Mr. STAMBAUGH: In the case of bigamy you would have two widows. — : 
Mr. THorSON: In the case of bigamy there can only be one widow. 


Mr. RHEAUME: My understanding is that there has never been a single © 
case, in the experience of the administering this sort of provision in the Civil — 
Bonvice Superannuation Act, where anyone married for the purpose of obtaining 
benefits. Is that correct? i 


Mr. CLARK: There has not been a single such case in the ten years since this 
came into force. There were cases under the old Act before 1954 where these 
cases did arise, and they gave rise to the inclusion of this provision in the act. 
Whether it is coincidence or otherwise I cannot say, but in the ten years since | 
then we have not had such a case. «9 4 


Mr. RHEAUME: Are you suggesting that it is because of the inclusion of this 
clause? 


Mr. THORSON: I would have thought that the mere inclusion of such ‘ag 
_ provision in a bill such as this would have a deterrent effect. 


Mr. RHEAUME: You mean that people getting married would actually bea 
familar enough with the act? 


Mr. THoRSON: They would not marry for the express purpose of taking’ 
advantage of the act. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I wonder if I could ask Mr. Kent one simple question wi h 
respect to the statement made at the start of our meeting. He said there woul 8 
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Mr. ee I would think it would be a in the house, but I do not know 
for sure. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are we through with clause 62? 

Mr. AIKEN: Have we finished clause 62? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any more comments on it? 

. Mr. AIKEN: I have no objection, but the principle is certainly basically 
wrong. It is wrong to permit a decision to be made on the reason for a marriage 
or to decide why a marriage at that age was performed. However, since it is 
there, for the moment I only wish to register a slight protest. I may raise it 
again. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We will adjourn and meet at 3.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


TUESDAY, December 8, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Mr. 
Osborne has just handed to me a paper in which he has set out in what he 
calls layman’s language how the retirement pension is calculated. This starts 
with clause 46 and continues through to clause 53, and if someone would make 


a motion that we have this appended as an appendix to today’s proceedings 


we will do so. 
Mr. KNOWLES: I so move. 
Mr. Munro: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. MonreITH: Do you have any extra copies for distribution at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): No, but I am sure members will find 
this information very useful. 

Mr. KNow tes: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word of appreciation 
for the speed with which we are getting our record of the proceedings and 
evidence. ! 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I will pass that on to the officials who are 
appearing before us. 

Mr. OsSBoRNE: Well, Mr. Chairman, I believe that compliment is due to 
the clerk of the committee. 

Mr. KNow.es: I am referring to the speed with which we have received 
the printed proceedings and evidence. The officials who are appearing before 
us get their credit here. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Then, what I said in respect of the officials 
here applies to the clerk in equal measure. 

Gentlemen, I think we had dealt with clause 62 and, if it is agreed, we 
will proceed to clause 63. 


On Clause 63—Person deemed to be surviving spouse. 
Mr. THorson: The next two clauses, clauses 63 and 64 are parallel to 


S similar provisions that have been included in each of the major superannuation 
" 4 acts enacted by parliament; that is to say, the Public Service Superannuation 
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Act and the superannuation acts applicable to the Canadian forces and to the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

These clauses deal with a case where a man or a woman has been held 
out publicly by a contributor as being his or her spouse although, in fact, . 
there may be a defect in the marriage or there may be no marriage at all. — 
In such circumstances, where it is established to the satisfaction of the minister 
that a person has been so held out as being the spouse of the contributor for 
a period of not less than seven years before the death of the contributor, then 
it is possible to treat the person so held out as being for all purposes of the 
bill the spouse of the contributor. 

Hon. Mr. CroLu: What is the rule under the veterans act? What is the 
period of time? It is not seven years, is it? 


Mr. THORSON: Well, under each of the three superannuation acts it is 
seven years. You are referring to where the persons concerned were prohibited 
by law from marrying one another; that is to say, where there was a subsisting 
marriage either of the contributor or the spouse. But, you will appreciate this 
is to cover a case where a marriage may have been contracted, based on the 
assumption that there had previously been a valid divorce obtained by one 
or the other parties. In such a case the contributor and his spouse could not 
be regarded as being validly married because there was a previous marriage, 
in fact. But they may have entered into the subsequent marriage in all good 
faith on the assumption the divorce was valid. 


Hon. Mr. CroLu: But that was not my question. Under the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act they recognize these common law and irregular marriages. In 
respect of those provisions is there a similar period? I rather doubt that 
there is. | 


Mr. THORSON: I am not absolutely certain, Senator Croll, but I think the © 
period is seven years. However, we can check that. : 


The first situation I described is dealt with in paragraph (a). Paragraph 
(b) deals with the case where neither the contributor nor the person held 
out as being the spouse of the contributor was married. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEoNn: But in that case you do not put in the seven year 
period? 

Mr. THorRSON: No, no fixed period is required here. This may be dealing 
with a case where the persons concerned thought they were contracting a 
valid marriage but for some:reason or another there may have been a defect 
in the marriage, with the result that in law neither is married to the other. 


Subclause (2) empowers the minister to deal with certain cases where the © 
spouse may have deserted her husband and children or otherwise be living | 
apart from her husband under circumstances that, by the provincial law ap- 
plicable to such a case, would disentitle her to an order for her separate 
maintenance. In such a situation, having regard to the welfare of any children 
that may be involved, it would be possible to treat the spouse as having 
predeceased the contributor, with the result that the spouse would not be 


entitled to a widow’s benefit based on her husband’s earnings during his life- 
time. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any comments on this section? — 
If not, we will proceed to clause 64. | 


i, eae poe 


On Clause 64—Benefit not to be assigned, etc. 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 64 is designed to ensure that no benefit payable under 


the renee pension plan will be capable of being assigned or otherwise antic- ¢ 
ipated. ‘ 
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On Clause 65—Return of benefit where recipient not entitled. 


Mr. TuHorson: Clause 65 requires that a person who has received a 
benefit payment to which he or she is not entitled must return the payment 
or the equivalent amount. 

Hon. Mr. MCCUTCHEON: You refer to the excess of the amount of the 
benefit paid. From my experience here during the last 14 days anyone who 
could tell whether or not they are getting exactly the right payment would 
be a genius. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Except a computer. 

Mr. THoRSON: That may be the case where what is at issue is the calcula- 
tion, but there certainly will be many cases where the recipient of the pension 
benefit would be aware of his or her rights in the matter. This would come 
into focus particularly in respect of a benefit that may be subject to the 
retirement test. 

Subclause (2) of the same main clause provides that where a person has re- 
ceived a benefit payment to which she is not entitled, then the amount may be 
recovered at any time as a debt due to the crown. 

Mr. CANTELON: Was there not an earlier clause that set a limit of four 
years in this respect? 

Mr. THoRSON: No, not so far as pension benefits are concerned. 

Mr. CANTELON: Just those contributions overpaid? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLES: That had to do with the calculation, did it not? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Mr. CANTELON: It is highly unlikely that a person who receives an over- 
payment knows they have received it, and it may come back on the estate 
ten years later. 

Mr. THORSON: Well, I do not know whether it is correct to say it is highly 
unlikely that the recipient would be unsure of his position. This is really 
dealing with the case where the benefit payment is directed to a person who 
is not entitled to the benefit at all, although it is also true it applies to a 
person who receives an amount in excess of the amount to which he or she 
is entitled. 

Mr. CANTELON: It was the latter case with which I was primarily con- 
cerned. I would doubt whether they knew they had been paid in excess of 
what they should have been paid. 

Mr. THorson: The sole function of the clause is to create a liability to 
return such payment, and when such a payment has been made to create a 
debt in favour of the crown so the amount may be recovered. 

Mr. CANTELON: It seems to me there ought to be something that would 
outlaw it after a period of time. 

Hon. Mr. Crouu: The general rule of the statute of limitations does not 
run against the crown. Do we vary that in some instances? 

Mr. THorson: Yes, it is varied in a good many statutes, but it is difficult 
to enunciate them all. 

Mr. MontrertH: The item to which Mr. Cantelon made reference was in 
respect of contributions, was it not? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Mr. MontertH: That is, if someone was more than four years in arrears, 
except by direct fraud, it was forgotten. Am I correct in that assumption? 

Mr. KNow.eEs: But, the minister cannot go back four years afterward and 
reassess the payment due. 


Mr. THorson: Yes, that is right. thoes are ute! provisions in. the 1 o) 
which appear in part III dealing with the presumption of accuracy as applie L 
to statements of earnings recorded to the credit of the contributor in| the 
Record of Earnings. After a certain number of years have elapsed the earning a 
so credited to the contributor are conclusively presumed to be correct. So, it 
is unlikely in those circumstances that there would be recoveries after jengthy 
periods of time. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: In this case the claim could be made on the estate of 
the person? 

Mr. TuHorson: Oh, yes, it establishes a debt in favour of the crown. But, F 
should point out that it does provide that if the person in question becomes ~ 
a beneficiary, the indebtedness would be recovered by way of deduction from | 
any benefit that would be paid to the beneficiary. ; 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): If there are no further comments on this a 
clause we will proceed to clause 66. 


On Clause 66—Commencement of pension. 


Mr. THorRSON: Clause 66 is under the next grouping of clauses dealing with ~ 
the payment of benefits. These are the special rules that apply to the various “4 
individual benefits, the first of them being the retirement pension. 
Clause 66 deals with the month in which a retirement pension commences. — 
You will see that it commences on the latest of the months described in para- — 
graphs (a), (b) and (c). 4 
Paragraph (a) describes the month in which the applicant ordinarily a 
reaches the age of eligibility for the benefit. fe 
Paragraph (b) describes the month in which the application was received 4 
and contains the provision that was referred to, I think, earlier today, per- 4 
mitting the minister to go back for a maximum of 12 months where the applica— 4 
tion is made after the applicant’s seventieth birthday. ‘ 
Paragraph (c) describes the month for which the applicant applied for the 4 
pension to commence. In other words, he can make his application before the — 
month in which he intends the Henent should become payable. 
In these circumstances it is the latest of the three months described that 
sets the commencement of his pension. 
Subclause (2) provides for the scaling in, if I may call it that, of the — 
retirement pension at ages earlier than 70. You will see that the progression — i 
is year by year. ag 
Mr. KNOWLES: These are the same years that turn up in a later section — 
in regard to taking old age security. i) 
Mr. THORSON: The same except the first, I believe, Mr. Knowles. 
Dr. WILLARD: The old age security age adjusted benefit commences in 1966. 
The reason why this provision starts for those 68 or over in the year 1967 in F 
this particular case is so that the two programs will be in harmony. 4 
Mr, KNOWLES: This is also one case in which we will overcome a year we © 
have lost in getting this thing through. a 
Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any other comments? 
Mr. KNOWLES: Before we leave clause 66, may I ask one other questo 
Both here and with respect to the old age security an arrangement is now 
being provided to back date the payment of pension in the case of a person — 
who turns out to be older than he thought he was, provided that person is 70 
or over. Is there any similar provision for persons who elect between 65 and 69 
to go on these pensions and then discover that he is older than he thought? — 


a 
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__. Mr. Tuorson: No, there is not. The problem in relation to the age group 
— «65 to 70 is tied in with the retirement test. In other words, the benefit is not 
unconditionally payable. It is only unconditionally payable—that is to say 
Ys regardless of whether or not the beneficiary has retired from regular employ- 
4 ment—at the age of 70. It would be very difficult indeed to make this kind of 
4 provision for the age group under 70. 
es Mr. KNOWLES: It is really more relevant to the old age security. Since I 
have asked it, Mr. Chairman, perhaps I may go one step further. 
i A person who at age 68, or say at age 66, decides to go on both this pension 
and the old age security pension receives an amount under the Canada pension 
plan which is fixed by various methods of calculation, but he gets for life 
an old age security pension at a figure determined by his age. 
| If that person discovers that he is older than he thought—and people do 
_ discover this, as you know—if he discovered later that he was a year older, 
that would make a difference to the amount of his pension for the rest of his 
life. That is why, Mr. Chairman, I crave your indulgence for this half minute. 
- Before we get to the clause in the Old Age Security Act this aspect of it 
might be looked at. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: It is a very good point, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It is a very valid point. 
: I am sure it will be looked into, and I am sure you will not allow us to 
~ overlook it either, Mr. Knowles. 
4 Mr. KNowLeEs: You know me, do you? 

Dr. WruLarpD: This relates particularly to the old age security benefit. 


: Mr. KNow es: Yes, but you will look at it between now and then? 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes. 
The CuHaiRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any other comments on clause 
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» 66? 
On Clause 67—Duration of payment. 

oe Mr. THorson: Clause 67 provides that a retirement pension will continue 

fy to be paid during the lifetime of the beneficiary and shall cease with the pay- 

ment for the month in which the beneficiary dies. 

f Mr. KNow ss: The best thing to do is to be born on the 30th of the month 

and die on the 2nd. 


a On Clauses 68 and 69—Persons under age 70 not retired from regular 

employment.—Monthly exempt earnings defined. 

_--~—~—sSW Mr. *THorson: Clauses 68 and 69 are the two sections which deal with the 
retirement test. 

Subclause (1) of clause 68 provides that if a person has not attained the 
age of 70, then he must be retired from regular employment in order to 
receive a retirement pension. The pension is not payable for any month in 
__ which he continues to be engaged in regular employment. 
bf Mr. Cuarterton: By which means is it indicated that he has retired? 
_ Does he certify that? 

Mr. TuHorson: This will be done under regulations made under the author- 
ity of subclause (2) of this same clause. 


‘ 

te | 

a Mr. Francis: Probably by his application form he will make a declara- 
~) tion. . 
_---—sOMr. Tuorson: That is my understanding. 


Subclause (2) authorizes the making of regulations concerning the matters 
set out in the subclause. It provides that the regulations may define what is 
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Li 
meant by retirement from regular employment, and the time when a person 
is to be regarded as having retired or as having ceased to be retired from 
regular employment. It also authorizes the making of regulations defining 
what is meant for the purposes of these two sections by the expression “em- 
ployment earnings”, and also their method of computation. : 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Does all this apply to self-employment also? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: All this applies to both? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

It further authorizes the making of regulations specifying the procedures 
for determining employment earnings and outlining the conditions under which 
a retirement pension may be suspended during the period of an investigation as 
to the eligibility of a pensioner to receive a retirement pension having regard 
to any retirement earnings. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any comments? 

Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: Would Mr. Thorson go back to (1)? 4 

Does that mean that a person having reached 75 years—five years over — 
70—although not retired automatically starts his pension at 70? Is that the 
case even if he is still in employment? | 

Mr. THorson: If he applies for it, Senator Thorvaldson, yes; he would not ~ 
be subject to the retirement test provided by these two clauses. 

Mr. MontTeITH: You do not accept payment of contributions from anyone 4 
over 70? ‘ 

Mr. THORVALDSON: Would he make further contributions if he continued i 
to work after 70? 

Mr. THorson: No, he cannot in any circumstances contribute beyond the ~— 
age of 70. 

Mr. KNowLeEs: The senators are not complaining, are they? 

Hon. Mr. SmitH (Queens-Shelburne): I do not hear the members of par- — 
liament complaining either. 

Mr. KNOWLES: We do not have the same guarantees. 

Mr. THorSON: Subclause (3) provides that a person will be conclusively 
presumed to be retired from regular employment if his earnings are less than _ 
his exempt earnings for the year, which are initially $900. That is to say, 12 f 
times his monthly exempt earnings, which initially are $75. “ 

This expression is defined in the next following clause, clause 69. ; 

If in the initial years of the operation of the plan his employment earn- ‘ 
ings are less than $900 a year, then there will be no reduction applied against 
his pension. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Is it proper at this time to ask Mr. Sheppard about these 
regulations? Do you have any general idea of how they might apply the test 
of retirement other than the $900 to such categories, let us say, as farmers 
and fishermen. 


Dr. WILLARD: The procedure for carrying out a retirement test will be 
as follows. When a person in the age group 65 to 69 applies for benefit, he 
will be asked to report on whether or not he expects to be working in the 
coming year and if so to give an estimate of what income he expects to receive | 
so that the retirement test can be applied at that particular time. : 

A proportion of the people in this age group will, of course, be carrying 
on in their regular employment, whether it be as self-employed persons or as 
employees, and they will be well above the earnings test ceilings. Therefore 
they will not apply for pension or come into the benefit system; they will 
receive no retirement benefit. Another large group will be retired completely 
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oe will ese carrying on oe ane or casual SUR BOR The reason for the $75 
a eet the $900 a year exemption—is so that these people can receive 


as it were, before the retirement test applies here but he would also receive 
the $75 under the old age security. 
Hon. Mr. McCurtcHEon: Fifty one dollars. 

: Dr. WILLARD: I am sorry, $51 not $75. So you get $1,512. a year for the 
a single contributor and $2,124 a year where the wife is also receiving an old 
a age security in the case of a married couple before the test applies to the 
— contributor. 
ae Thus, you have a very large proportion of the group between 65 and 69 — 
who will not be affected by the retirement test. 
if In the United States they have an annual report to be completed and 
- submitted at the end of the year by people who are affected by the retirement 
my .test and who are in receipt of the retirement pension. This is used to check on 
fy the initial report that was received when the person commenced benefit. 
If necessary an adjustment in benefit is made. Of course, later on, at a later 


¥ receiving $51 per month, this eae that he not only aa the $75 exemption, 
P 
q 
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_ time, data on the earnings of the individual would come through from the 
‘a Department of National Revenue which would enable the Department of Na- 
a tional Health and Welfare to verify the information already received from 
_ the beneficiary up to that point of time. Whether or not there might be need 
a for any additional notice or report throughout the year is a thing that will 
still have to be determined. However, as I understand it, in the United States 
‘ they are able to get along with these two reports: One which the beneficiary 
_ will make initially, and another which he will make at the end of the year. 
a : Mr. CHATTERTON: So that he must make his decision as to his old age 
; security before the age of 65? 

iy Dr. WiLLarD: No, he must make his decision when his benefit is about to 
commence. 

i: Mr. CHATTERTON: I am speaking of the old age security portion of the $51. 
a Dr. WILLARD: It is not subject to the retirement test. 

(ie Mr. CHATTERTON: But in many cases whether the person decides to take 
a $51 at the age of 65 or not would perhaps depend on the retirement test applied | 
_ otherwise, would it not? 

- Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. 

hg Mr. CHATTERTON: At what point does a person have to make the decision 


‘4 to receive old age security, is it at the age of 65? 
Dr. WILLARD: At any time between the ages of 65 and 70. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: So he can defer his decision until he is 66? 
ae Mr. Knowies: He can make that decision at any time in the 60 months. 


Dr. WILLARD: This gives a person flexibility as far as planning his retire- 
~ ment income is concerned. I am now speaking of the 65 to 69 age group. That 
age group is in the twilight zone as it were as far as the employment market 
- is concerned. Some people are able to and want to carry on in employment 

and have employment while others do not. This approach will give them 
pe te ‘flexibility in trying to adjust their income through part time casual earnings 
Or full time earnings perhaps at a low level. They can decide what they want 
A to do with respect to old age security in the light of the earnings test. : 
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Mr. CHATTERTON: Do you envisage some kind of counselling service to those 
people to help them make a decision to their benefit? 

Dr. WILLARD: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think that the offices of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare will have to have pamphlets and informa- 
tional material dealing with each of the important points that affect the decision 
of the beneficiary or of the applicant so that when they are making this choice 
they can assess the financial impact on them. We should have staff in the offices 
that are available to discuss these matters directly with applicants; in many 
cases, of course, it would have to be done by mail. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I was thinking of the case of a man who, after retirement, 
elects to take his $51 at the age of 65. That is irrevocable. Before he makes that 
decision, he should have some indication or advice on what his position will be 
as regards the retirement test. 

Dr. WILLARD: If he continues in his job for another year or two, he will 
make one decision. If it is a high paying job, that is one thing. If it is a part 
time job, with earnings of about $1,500, that might affect his decision. Also, 
any other kind of income for example from other retirement plans may affect 
his decision on when he will take his old age security. 


Mr. KNOWLES: He does not have to take both pensions at the same time. 
Is that right? 


Dr. WILLARD: No, he does not. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Both decisions, once made, are irrevocable, but if he has a 
chance, he could later go into the labour market under the provisions of the 
act. 

Dr. WILLARD: Yes. 


On Clause 69—Monthly exempt earnings defined. 


Mr. THoRSOoN: Under clause 69 a person who is retired may still make 
what I might call modest earnings from part time or casual employment with- 
out any effect on his retirement pension. Any higher level of earnings would 
bring about a reduction in the amount of pension payable. 

Clause 69 sets out what reductions are contemplated. Subclause (1) pro- 
vides that a person’s monthly exempted earnings are to be calculated at one 
and a half per cent of the earnings ceiling for a year. On an earnings ceiling 
of $5,000, it would amount to $75. This level of earnings each month would 
be exempted and would have no bearing on the amount of his pension. As 
the ceiling rises, of course, the monthly exempted earnings level will also 
rise, but only in jumps of $5 at any given time. When the ceiling reaches, let 
us say, $5,400 for example, the monthly exempted earnings would rise to $80. 
When the ceiling is at a higher figure of $5,700, the exempted earnings would 
be $85. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Is this calculated on a monthly basis, or an annual basis? 
Let us say a real estate agent, selling real estate on a part time basis, averages 
$75 a month for ten months. In the last two months of the year, let us say, 
he gets a windfall and earns $500 a month. What is his position? 


Mr. THORSON: We will come to that later. That is dealt with in subclause (3). 

Subclause (2) employs the concept of the monthly exempted earnings to 
establish the level of the annual earnings test, that is, to be applied to earnings 
after retirement. It provides that a person’s retirement pension, before he 
reaches the age of 70, will be reduced if his earnings from employment after he 
retires exceed 12 times his monthly exempted earnings, that is to say, initially 
$900, which is 12 times $75. 

Paragraph (b) of this same subclause provides for a further reduction of 
earnings in excess of 20 times his monthly exempted earnings, that is to say a 
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further reduction on any amount in excess of $1,500, which is 20 times $75. The 
amount of the reduction in pension will be graduated according to the level of 
his employment earnings while he is retired. On earnings between 12 times 
and 20 times his monthly exempted earnings, that is to say, on earnings of $900 
to $1,500 initially, the reduction will be at the rate of 50 cents for each dollar 
earned. Thus, if a man were to earn $1,500, his annual pension would be re- 
duced by $300. On earnings of more than 20 times his monthly exempted 
earnings, that is to say of more than $1,500, the reduction is at the rate of a 
dollar for a dollar. Thus, if a person were to earn $1,800 for a year, his annual 
pension would be reduced by $300 plus $300, that is, $600. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Does this initial figure of $900 relate to something, or 
was it taken out of thin air? 


Mr. THORSON: It is arrived at by reference to the year’s maximum pension- 
able earnings. However, I do not think that is the answer you are looking for. 
Perhaps Doctor Willard could answer your question. 


Dr. WILLARD: In arriving at these levels, account was taken of the old age 
security benefit. We did get to levels that would assure a reasonable level of 
pensionable and other income when the two were taken together. 


The other point about an earnings test is that it is really designed to take 
out of the system those who are employed on a full time basis. As you can 
see, the upper levels involved here are pretty well in full time employment. The 
thought was that since the basic premise is provision of a retirement benefit 
between the age of 65 and 69, these were reasonable levels. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: In view of what you have said that you feel they should 
retire at the age of 65—that is the tendency, I understand—why then did you 
allow the month by month dropout in another clause? Would that not conflict 
with the intent you have just stated? 


Dr. WILLARD: The month by month dropout after the age of 65? I did not 
suggest that anybody should retire at the age of 65. We suggest this is a period 
when some people do retire and some do not, and the system is devised to make 
it as flexible as possible. In order to be fair to the people in the 65 to 69 age 
group who do carry on and do work and do contribute more to the pension sys- 
tem, a dropout provision is built into the formula to give them some extra 
credit because of the fact they have contributed in that period. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: So those provisions are not related to whether it is advis- 
able or not for them to retire at the age of 65? Has it no bearing on that? 


Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. 


Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: Can you then say that there is an actual financial 
incentive for people not to earn more than a certain amount after the age of 
70? In other words, they are prejudiced in the amount they would otherwise 
receive from the system. 


Dr. Wi1LLARD: After the age of 70 there is no retirement test. In other words, 
you have an age of presumed retirement which is the basis on which we have 
worked over the years in the case of old age security which is payable at age 70. 
In the United States the age at which this is set is 72, so that their retirement 
test applies up to the age of 72. In the case of Canada, where we have an old 
age security pension payable to everybody as a universal payment from the 
age of 70, it seemed reasonable that we would use that age as the upper limit for 
the retirement test. 


Mr. OssorneE: In further answer to Mr. Chatterton’s question about why 
these levels were chosen, I might point out that we also had in mind the limits 
under the United States program. Their corresponding level is $100 a month, 
where ours is $75, making a total of $1,200 a year. Their upper ceiling is $1,700 
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$600 because it is easier to divide by 12. aes be 
Mr. MontritH: May I just check on a couple of examples? diet us say, for 
argument’s sake, that someone made $3,000 between the age of 65 and 70, that 
those were his annual earnings. How would his pension be affected? 
Dr. WinLarp: We do have a table, which we had hoped to distribute, 
which would bring out the kind of point which Mr. Monteith is raising. Perhaps 
we could have it distributed now and Mr. Osborne could explain it. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Could we first deal with the clause? 


Mr. THorson: It might be helpful to deal with subclause (3), and nO, 
consider the application of the entire clause. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Before you leave subclause (2), may I ask a simple question 
about this phrase “50 cents for each dollar’? Does it mean precisely that, that 
you deal only in round dollars? For example, if a person’s income is $900.95, 
what happens? 


Mr. THorson: We would disregard the 95 cents. 
Mr. KNOWLES: You would disregard anything except round dollars? 
Mr. THorson: That is right. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: The $900 and the $1,500 will also be subject to the earn- 
ings index. 


Mr. THorson: The process of escalation previously described, yes. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Mr. Chairman, could I move that this be made 
an appendix to today’s proceedings? 


Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


Mr. MonteirH: Mr. Chairman, are we going to take subclause (3) and 
then study the chart? 


Mr. THorson: If that is agreeable, yes. 


Subclause (3) provides, notwithstanding the limitations contained in 
subclause (2) that for any month in which a person’s employment earnings 
do not exceed his monthly exempt earnings, which is initially $75 a month, 
his pension will not be reduced. Now, to illustrate, a man entitled to a $75 
monthly retirement pension who earns $200 a month for eight months and 
$75 a month for the remaining four months of the year, giving a total of $1,900, 
would have his pension for the year reduced not by the full $700 which it 
would be reduced by but for this provision, but only by the $600 that he was 
entitled to receive by way of pension for the first eight months. His $300 
pension for the last four months would not be reduced because of this further 
limitation contained in subclause (3). And, in an extreme case, a person who 
earned $75 a month for 11 months—perhaps this is Mr. Chatterton’s example, 
and who earned $1,000 in the final month of the year—would have his pension 
reduced not by $625, which would be the figure under subclause (2), but only 
by the $104.17 benefit that he would be entitled to receive for the twelfth 
month. Since earnings of not more than $75 a month are regarded under the 


pill as being consistent with retirement from regular employment, the retire- | 


ment test does not deny a pension benefit to a pensioner in any month when 
his earnings are $75 or less. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: How would you be able to keep track of what my] 
earnings are month by month? 


Mr. Gray: Do you not make returns? 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEeon: Would it be necessary to make a monthly return, 
ane 


Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman, I mentioned that the Americans follow th 
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when he applies in that particular year. The applicant gives an estimate of his 
: earnings for the year and we would work on that basis for the year. Then, at 
the end of the year it would be adjusted in accordance with actual earnings 
_ experience reported for the year. 

Hon. Mr. McCurtcHeEon: At the end of the year are we to make a return 
a of income month by month as we make a return now for the totally earned 
income? 

a Dr. WILLARD: For those where the monthly pattern was important this 
: would be important but, as you know, for the great bulk of cases this probably 


- would not matter. 

4 Mr. Monte1tH: Mr. Chairman, I do not like to keep putting supplementary 
questions, but I am thinking of retailers—and I know many of them—who have 
B gone on running their stores after 65 years of age and it is during the Christmas 
_ season when they make most of their money, which is purely on a volume 
_ basis. Are these people going to have to get out monthly statements? 

Bt Dr. WILLARD: I would think most of the retailers who carry on in their 
_ regular employment as self-employed persons probably would find that they 
4 are not retired, in effect, because of the earnings test. 

Bs Mr. CHATTERTON: But how about the farmer who engages a foreman? 
_ How can you calculate his monthly earnings? 

4 Dr. WILLARD: Well, Mr. Chairman— 

4 | Mr. Basrorp: This would only apply if someone had elected to take the 
- pension at age 65? 

ae Dr. WruLarp: Yes. Mr. Chatterton is thinking of a farmer with relatively 
low earnings. 

4 Mr. CHATTERTON: No, I am not. This farmer may have had a good income 
r but at age 65 he partially retires and engages a farm manager. He may do 
_ some management work on the farm. But, his net would be greatly reduced 
because of the engagement of a foreman at possibly $5,000 a year. 

4 af Mr. OssorneE: For the administration of this test we had in mind using 
_ something similar to the American test, which also includes, as well as a test 
a of dollar income, a measurement of the amount of time spent by self-employed 
persons in their self-employment. I believe they use the figure of 45 hours a 
A month. They say that any self-employed person who spends more than 45 hours 
a month at his self-employment is deemed not to be retired. We have had in 
mind that we might need a similar kind of administrative test to see whether 
or not a self-employed person in that age group is, in fact, retired. 

a Mr. Cuatrerton: How about the case of a fisherman who works perhaps 
‘ three months of the year and the remainder of the year he is not working. 
- Mr. OsporNE: Well, if he can substantiate that he was retired during most 
- months of the year, then during those months he would be eligible for the 
“ retirement pension that was due him. 


ms Hon. Mr. McCutcureon: In the same way as he becomes eligible for 
‘a unemployment insurance. 

e. Mr. Ossorne: If in other periods of the year he has income from self- 
a employment he would be called upon to declare this income, and the test of 
retirement envisaged in the regulations under clause 68 would have to bear 
in mind the peculiar seasonal fluctuation involved in the industry. 


a Mr. CuHaTTerRtTonN: But, we have to recall what Mr. Thornson said in the 
case of the commercial fisherman. He passes the retirement test and operates 
~ ona smaller scale. In a three month period he may make $1,000 a month and 
uy, that would not be debited against his exemption except for the $600. But then, 

_ for the other nine months he is not earning anything at all. He is not penalized 
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Mr. OsBporNE: This would depend on the past pattern of his employment 
history. If, when he was a younger man, he also worked three months of the 
year at his fishing business and then was unoccupied the remainder of the year 
this certainly would be taken into account in trying to assess whether or not 
he was retired between the ages of 65 and 69. If there were no change in his 
pattern of employment in that period it might well be held that he was not 
retired. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: So the provision of $75 a month would apply whether he 
is retired or not; that is firm? 


Mr. Tuorson: Yes, although it is recognized there may be some people in 
respect of whom it may be difficult to make a conversion of annual income 
into monthly income. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: I have one other question. Let us take a man who 
has established that he is retired and who earns something over $900 and less 
than $1,500, although his pension is not cut into severely; we will assume he is 
an employee and not self-employed. In this case does his employer take con- 
tributions from him and remit them to the fund? In other words, does his 
employer contribute in respect of him? 


Mr. Osgorne: Not if the man already has claimed a pension. 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHeEon: Not if he already is claiming a pension. 


Mr. Ossorne: If he already has claimed a pension he is no longer required 
to make contributions, and his employer would have to be apprised of that 
fact. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEoN: Despite the fact that his earnings result in him 
having a reduced pension? 


Mr. THoRSON: Yes. Once the pension commences, regardless of what his 
earnings may be, there would be no further contributions made by him. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: What happens if he really has been in retirement 
for two years, say, because of ill health and he comes back into the labour 
market at age 67 and, admittedly, earns $3,000, $4,000 or $5,000 a year; does 
he then resume contributions? 


Mr. THorson: No, he does not. Again, this is governed by the rule that 
once he does become entitled to a retirement pension that is the end of his 
contributory period. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: He would lose his pension during the period he was 
earning $3,000 or $4,000 by virtue of the test, and once he goes back to retire- 
ment he comes back on? 


Mr. THoRSON: The retirement exemption in the example given would effect 
a complete reduction down to zero. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I am sorry, Mr. Monteith, but we were 
going to have this explained. 


Mr. Monte1tH: Mr. Chairman, I was wishing someone would explain this 
for me. 


Mr. Ossorne: Mr. Chairman, we provided this table with the hope it 
would illustrate how the retirement test would affect individuals receiving 
different rates of benefit annually. 

Therefore, the column headings give four different examples: A man whose 
benefit is $480 a year; one whose benefit is $720 a year; another whose benefit 
is $960 a year, and the fourth, whose benefit is $1,250 a year, which is the 
maximum benefit at the outset. 


Mr. MONTEITH: These are pensions being received? 
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Mr. OSBORNE: Yes. Now, opposite the items in the first column headed 
“Annual Earnings”, is shown what would happen to each of these four in- 
dividuals were their earnings at these varying levels—varying from $900 a 
year up to $2,500. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: After retirement? 

Mr. OSBORNE: Yes, annual earnings after retirement. 


Take the first row. If the annual earnings were $900 there would be no 
reduction in annual benefit in any of these four cases. So, the first man gets 
his $480 benefit; the next man receives his $720, and so on. This will be added 
to the $900 earnings, so that the column headed “Earnings plus Benefits” shows 
the combined income of that individual in the amount of $1,380 in the first case, 
$1,620 in the second case, $1,860 in the third, and $2,150 in the fourth case. 
However, earnings beyond the level of $900 bring on the effects of the retire- 
ment test. Earnings of $1,000 result in an annual reduction of $50 in the 
benefit. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Would you please explain how you get that? 


Mr. OssorneE: This is the operation of clause 69, subclause (2), paragraph 
(a), which deducts 50 cents on the dollar; there is $100 in excess earnings 
over the $900. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Ossorne: And, half of that is $50. So, the first man’s benefit would 
be reduced from $480 to $430 by the amount of that $50 reduction in the second 
column. 

Similarly, the second, third and fourth men’s benefits also would be re- 
duced by $50. For example, the man who received $1,250 a year would have 
his benefit reduced to $1,200 a year. When added to the $1,000 that he made 
in outside earnings he has a total income of $2,200 for that year. 


Mr. CHaTtTEeRTON: In other words, the same deduction applies, no matter 
what happens? 


Mr. OssornE: Yes, but the end result is different because the basic pension 
is larger. If his earnings were $1,500 a year the reduction in annual benefit 
would be $300, again 50 cents on each excess dollar, so that the first man’s 
benefit would be reduced from $480 to $180. When you pass the $1,500 mark 
the provisions of subparagraph (b) come into play. As well as 50 cents on 
each excess dollar there is a second reduction of 50 cents on the same dollar. 

Take the man who has earnings of $1,600 in the year; the $600 excess be- 
tween $900 and $1,500 would be subject to a reduction of 50 cents on each 
dollar, or $300. In addition, the $100 excess over $1,500 would be subject to 
a dollar for dollar reduction so that the total reduction in benefit is $400 in 
that case. If the man earns $1,800 his total reduction is $600, that is $300 under 
paragraph (a) plus $300 under paragraph (b). 

So, you find in the four different cases at different earnings levels the 
benefits are wiped out. For the man whose benefit, was $480, his benefit will 
be reduced to zero if his additional earnings are $1,700. The man whose benefit 
was $720 would have it completely reduced when his annual earnings reach 
$2,000. The man whose benefit was $960 would have it completely reduced when 
his earnings were $2,200 and, finally, the man whose annual benefit was $1,250 
would have it completely reduced when his earnings reached $2,500. 


Mr. MontertH: And this applies only from ages 65 to 69 inclusive? 


Mr. OSBORNE: Yes. 


Mr. Basrorp: How do you reduce the benefit? Take the first man who has 
$480 annual benefit? He is going to have 12 pension cheques at $40 each. 


a nature should apply. 


_ forgotten what was said. Why do we have to wait four months for the dis- 


a ing period in respect of the disability benefit. In many countries the duration is 


- the need for distinction between temporary disability and permanent disability. 


_ to be long term permanent disability claims but by the end of treatment it is — 


Mr. OSBORNE: He would Be nected to notify ihe department of his antic- _ 
ipated earnings for the year, as Dr. Willard explained, and the necess ry 
adjustment could be made in his pension cheque. yh ee 

Mr. Basrorp: So, he would get one twelfth of $430; is nat right? Waa a 

Mr. OsporNnE: The computer is capable of making this division. 

Mr. BAsForp: I know that but that is what the rates v3 would be asked 
to do? Ps 

Mr. OSBORNE: Yes. There would have to be an adjustment at the end of — 
the year, presumably, when his actual earnings experience was known. 

- Mr. Basrorp: Then there would be an additional payment or a refund? 

Mr. OSBORNE: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Does that complete your explanation, 
Mr. Osborne? 

Mr. OSBORNE: Yes. 

The CHarrmaANn (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further comments? If not, 
we will proceed to clauses 70 and 71. 


On Clause 70—Commencement of pension. 
On Clause 71—When pension ceases to be payable. 


Mr. THorson: Clauses 70 and 71 are the rules governing the payment of the 
disability pension, Mr. Chairman. 


Clause 70 provides that a disability pension, when it has been approved, will 
commence with the fourth month following the month in which the applicant 
became disabled. Clause 71 provides that a disability pension will terminate at 
age 65 or, of course, earlier if the pensioner ceases to be disabled or dies, and 
that upon reaching age 65 he will be regarded as automatically having made an _ 
application for his retirement pension to commence with the next following — 
month. In other words, at age 65 he ceases to be paid his disability pension and : 
becomes entitled to a retirement pension. 
The CHarrMan (Mr. Cameron): Are there any comments on these two ~ 
clauses? 


Mr. MontTEITH: What about subclause (2) of clause 71? Is there anything 
there? 

Mr. THoRSON: I am sorry; subclause (2) dealt with the second provision 
I mentioned, that upon reaching age 65 he is treated as though he had made 
application for a retirement pension to commence the next: res month © 
after the last payment of his disability pension. 


Mr. Basrorp: Although I think you explained this this morning I have 


ability? 
Dr. WILLARD: There is a three month waiting period in the case of the 
disability benefit. 


I think I also mentioned that in many countries they have quite a long wait- | 


six months. The United States, for instance, has a six month waiting period. 
Mr. BasFrorp: Is it possible to speed that up? 
Dr. WILLARD: There are a number of considerations here. One, of course, is — 


Administratively it will reduce a large number of claims that at the start appear — 


apparent that they are temporary disabilities, and that a benefit of a different | 
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disability payment. : 

Mr. BAsForD: I recognize that, but perhaps the minister should have some 
- discretion. 
Obviously, if a fisherman loses both arms he is going to be disabled. 


Dr. WILLARD: It is also true that sick leave, sickness insurance and other 
- short term sickness benefits are expected to provide the contributor with income 
during the waiting period. Not all people will have this type of protection, but 
this certainly will be a cushion for a good many people. 
Mr. KNOWLES: With respect to subclause (2) of clause 71 I believe there is 
no possible combination of pensions that a person would lose by transferring 
from the disability to the retirement pension at age 65. 
Dr. WiLLaRD: No, Mr. Chairman. 


| Mr. KNOWLES: The disabled widower who is pensioned, for example, is a 
different kettle of fish. | 
; Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. 
: Mr. MacDonatp: Mr. Chairman, in each case there is a flat rate com- 
ponent of the pension which in a sense would be replaced by the fiat rate old 
' age security pension available at age 65. 

Dr. WILLARD: It is increased from $25 to $51 in the flat rate component. 


Mr. KNow.tes: If I may ask what I think is relevant, Mr. Chairman, what 
_ happens to the disabled widower when he reaches 65? 
Mr. MacDonaLp: Mr. Chairman, the disabled widower should be able to 

draw both the disabled widower’s pension and the retirement pension if he has 
_ been a contributor in his own right. 
Mr. Know tes: Suppose he has not? I agree it is a far fetched hypothesis. 
i Mr. MacDona.p: It would be recalculated at the 60 per cent rate that we 
discussed last time, and in addition he could claim the old age security pen- 
_ sion. 
Me 
ia On Clause 72—Persons by whom application may be made. 
| | Mr. THorRSON: Clause 72 deals with the payment of the death benefit. Sub- 
- clause (1) states who may make application for benefit. You will see that in 
a the ordinary case the application would be made on behalf of the estate by the 
executor or legal representative of the deceased person or by anyone else to 
_ whom the benefit could be paid under the bill. 
% Subclause (2) provides that where payment of the death benefit has been 
_ approved the benefit is to be paid in a lump sum to the estate of the contrib- 
~ utor or, if it is less than a prescribed amount, it may be paid directly to such 
- person or persons as may be prescribed by the regulations. 
he It will be appreciated that where the amount of the death benefit is very 
small, it would perhaps be a hardship to insist on the presence of an executor 
i or other person formally appointed to deal with the estate of the contributor. 
pp). In these circumstances, there may be provision for direct payment to the 
_ immediate heirs or to other dependants of the contributor. 

oi. Mr. Luoyp: That is a real problem. You will have a large number of death 
benefits arising in which there is obviously no need for processing through 
probate courts. 
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Mr. THorson: This provision is designed to deal with that problem. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHreon: What will be the maximum death benefit when 
the plan gets fully into effect? 

Mr. THORSON: Initially, $500. The prescribed amount will presumably be 
something less than $500. . 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: To require the full legal process in many estates 
to collect $500 is, I think, going to be a real hardship. 

Mr. Luoyp: That is the point. 

Hon. Mr. Crouu: They need not go through the process. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEoNn: That only applies to some amount less than $500. 
I say $500 is small enough. The minister should have discretion in every case. 


Mr. THORSON: The provision gives complete flexibility up to the maximum 
amount. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: I am just suggesting that discretion should be 
exercised. 
Mr. Muwro: Is that procedure not now adopted for partial payment under 


the old age security? You do not require any probate papers or any compli- 
cated legal process? 


Mr. THORSON: There are a number of what might be called tag-end or 
clean-up payments made under various statutes that give rise to somewhat 
similar problems as the one dealt with here. 


Mr. BASForD: Perhaps I am not reading this correctly, but it seems to me 
one can only pay a prescribed amount to the estate—‘“shall be paid to the 
estate in a lump sum”, or less than an amount prescribed. 


Mr. THorson: If it is less than the amount prescribed, then it may be 


paid in a lump sum to such person or persons and in such manner as may be 
described. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEron: Which could include estates. 
Mr. THORSON: Yes, or the immediate relatives. 


Mr. Basrorp: If it is the prescribed amount it has to be paid to the es- 
tate. 

Mr. THorson: I do not read it that way. 

“Tt shall be paid to the estate’, but if it is less than the prescribed amount 
then it shall be paid to such person or persons as may be prescribed. 


Mr. Basrorp: But the senator and I are concerned that the prescribed ; 
amount can also be paid to other than the estate, are we not, senator? 


Mr. THorson: Let us say the prescribed amount is fixed at $250 and the — 
amount of the death benefit works out at $200, then under this provision I 
think this section is saying that it could be paid either to the estate, if that 


should be the appropriate way of doing it, or to such other persons as may be © 
prescribed. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: That is my understanding of the section. 


Mr. MonTEITH: It strikes me that if it is a maximum of $500 it must 
be paid to the estate; but if it is anything less, it can be paid otherwise. 


Mr. THORSON: As it is drafted we do not say that it must be less than 
the “maximum” amount. We say if it is less than such amount as may be > 
prescribed. You could prescribe the maximum— 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Or $1 over the maximum. 
Mr. THORSON: Yes, or $1 over the maximum. 
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On Clauses 73 and 74—Commencement of pension. Duration of payment. 


Mr. THorson: Clause 73 deals with the commencement of the widow’s 
pension once it has been approved. 

You will see that there are a number of possibilities dealt with. In the 
ordinary case the pension would begin in the month following that in which 
the widow became a widow. 

Again, you will see there is flexibility provided here for going back at 
least 12 months. 

Mr. KNOWLES: For the widow who did not know she was a widow? 

Mr. THorson: There will be many circumstances in which the application 
following the death of the breadwinner would not be made immediately. There 
would be quite often cases like that. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Seriously, there might be much longer lags. Despite all 
the publicity given to this legislation there will be cases of widows who will 
not know. 

Mr. THorRsSoN: That is right. Generally we have provided the same sort 
of thing for all the supplementary benefits. 

Mr. KNow.eEs: Though in most cases the member of parliament will know 
about it and can give advice. 

Mr. Luoyvp: Will members of parliament and judges, to preserve the in- 
dependent quality of the work, be provided with different manufactured types 
of computers? 

Mr. CuatreRton: Do the interim payments apply to the supplementary 
benefits too? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes, they do. It is very important that provision for interim 
benefits should apply to such supplementary benefits. 

Clause 74 provides that the widow’s pension continues during her life- 
time and ceases with the payment for the month in which she dies. 

Mr. KNow.Les: Did we have some discussion this morning about widows 
who remarry? What did that come under? 

Mr. MacDonatp: Clause 62, subclause (3). 

Mr. THorson: This is the general enunciation of the period for which the 
widow’s pension is payable. It will of course be subject to any special rules 
such as the one we discussed earlier today. 

Mr. KNow.tes: The first three words take care of that—‘‘subject to this 
ach: 

The Cuarrman (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further comments? 


On Clauses 75 and 76—Commencement of pension. Duration of payment. 


Mr. Tuorson: Clause 75 deals with the commencement of payment of the 
disabled widower’s pension. Again, there is provision for going back for a 
maximum of 12 months. Clause 76 provides that the disabled widower’s pension 
will continue during his lifetime but will stop with the payment for the 
month in which the beneficiary either ceases to be disabled or dies. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any comments on these two 
clauses? 

Mr. Basrorp: I would like to go back to Mr. Chatterton’s question and 
refer to the interim payment in clause 65 and clause 70. Could you make an 
interim payment before the three months are up? 


Mr. THorson: I do not quite understand the question. 


Mr. BasrorpD: I was asking you about clause 70 and the necessity to wait 
four months for disability pension. Could you make an interim payment before? 
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fel a Mr. Tuorson: No. There is no right by receive the > benefit until the fow t 
ws) month. ARLE aes koe 
: The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further Conon ice 

Mr. CHATTERTON: I am a little behind. Does the interim payment apply to re 
the death benefit too? ae 


Mr. THORSON: Yes, it does. , Re 


On Clauses 77 to 79 inclusive—Persons by whom application may be made. 
Payment of benefit. When benefit ceases to be payable. 


These next clauses, Mr. Chairman, 77, 78 and 79, deal with the payment 
of the orphans benefit. 


ir Clause 77 (1) states how an application for an orphan’s benefit may be 

made. Here it is provided that the application may be made on behalf of the 

orphan, either by the orphan where that is possible, or by any other person 

to whom under the later subclauses of this clause the benefit could be paid. | 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Excuse me. What if it is not known at the time? Could — 

some friend of the family—it may not be the official guardian—apply for the 

2 orphan’s benefit although it is not known to whom the benefit is to be paid? 
May he apply for that so the entitlement could be established? 


Mr. THorson: Any person generally speaking having the care and custody 
of the child would be able to make the application on behalf of the orphan, 
and in those circumstances presumably the person making the application would 
be the one to whom the cheques would actually be mailed. 


Subclause (2) of clause 77 deals with the commencement of payment of 
the orphan’s benefit within the twelve month period. 


; Subclause (3) ensures there may be no more than one orphan’s benefit 
paid in respect of the child’s mother and father taken together. That is to — 
say, where one orphan’s benefit has become payable to the orphan in respect 
of a contributor, either under the Canada pension plan or under a provincial 


plan, then no orphan’s benefit is payable to the same orphan on the death of | 
the other parent. 


Mr. MonteITH: If the mother and father were both earning money and ~ 
they were killed in an airplane accident, for example, there would only be ~ 
one benefit? q 

Mr. THorRSON: That is correct. ‘A 


Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEon: Do you give the child the choice of which parent — 4 
he is going to adopt! . 

Mr. THorsSoN: It would make no difference to the determination of the @ 
amount of the benefit, but under this rule I suppose the ordinary law of 3 
commorientes would apply; in other words, the elder of the two would be a 
regarded as having predeceased the younger. 

Hon. Mr. Crouu: It would not make much difference. 

Mr. THORSON: No, it makes no practical difference. 

_ The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any other questions? 


ay Mr. THORSON: Clause 78 deals with the person to whom an orphan’s benefit — 
_ would be paid. Here you will notice that the payment will be made in some a 
| cases to the orphan himself where the orphan is of such an age that he is — 
_ managing his own affairs. But in the ordinary case where the orphan has not © 


_ reached 18 years of age the payment would be made to the person having the — 
_ custody and control of the orphan. oe 


For the purposes of this particular rule, the surviving spouse of the 
contributor, if there is a surviving spouse, except where the orphan is living 
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: He part from the surviving spouse, is presumed in the absence of any evidence 

_ to the contrary to be the person having the custody and control of the child. 

In other words, in the ordinary event, should the father die the mother 

would be the person presumed to have the custody and control of any child 
under 18 years of age. 

Clause 79 provides that the orphan’s benefit stops with the payment for 
the month when the orphan ceases to be an unmarried child within the meaning 
of the definition, or the month in which the child should die, whichever should 
occur first. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Is there a definition of an unmarried child? 


Mr. THORSON: Yes, in clause 43 the definition of a dependent child of a 
contributor describes an unmarried child of a contributor—and then follow the 
two subparagraphs referred to. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEeon: That is rather retrograde legislation, preventing 
these young university students from marrying! 


Mr. BasrorD: Under the act it is impossible to marry a rich woman or a 
_ rich orphan. As a bachelor I have been very conscious of these provisions. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Oh, so that is why you are on this committee. 
Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: He wanted to know what the rules are. 
Mr. KNOWLES: It is self-defence. 


On Clauses 80, 81 and 82—Amount of benefit payable under Act. Total 
pensionable earnings attributable to contributions made under Act defined. 
Payment of benefits in accordance with agreement with province. 


Mr. Tuorson: This deals with quite a different subject. The function of 
these next three clauses is to determine the amount of any benefit that may 
be payable under the Canada pension plan. These clauses are required because, 
as you will recall, all earnings in the case of a dual contributor, that is to say, 
a contributor who has made contributions at some time during his career under 
the Canada pension plan and under a provincial plan, are credited to him in 
the record of earnings. That produces the aggregate amount of the pension that | 
is payable to him. The function of these two clauses is to determine the portion 
of that grand total that is payable to him by virtue of his contributions under 
the Canada pension plan. 

f The necessity for the provisions will perhaps be more apparent by reference 

to clause 82 which authorizes the making of an agreement with the appropri- 

ate authority in any province which has its own pension plan, under which the 
whole amount of the benefit to which the contributor is entitled as the result 

- of his lifetime contributions would be paid either under the Canada pension 
plan or under the provincial pension plan. In the absence of an agreement, of 
course, it will be necessary to make an allocation of the proportionate amounts 
that are charges on the Canada pension plan, and the corresponding amounts 

_ that are charges on the provincial pension plan. 

y I may say that clause 82, is in a sense, parallel to the earlier clauses deal- 
ing with the subject of refunds. You will recall there was authority to make 
the whole of the refund either under the Canada pension plan or under the 

provincial plan. This is a rather similar approach to that adopted towards the 

payment of benefits. 

st Mr. CHATTERTON: I am not clear on this. Does this refer to the person who 

has paid for a period under the provincial plan and then has moved to the 

_ Canada pension plan? The question then comes up of resolving the benefits he 

was to have received. 

: Mr. THorson: Yes. Because that person is considered to be a dual contribu- 

tor. Having made contributions to the two jurisdictions, he would have all of 
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his earnings recorded under both the record of earnings established under the 
Canada pension plan, and, on the other hand, the record of earnings established 
under the provincial pension plan. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Is that done by agreement? 

Mr. Tuorson: That would be the case whether or not there was an agree- 
ment; the earnings would be recorded in both records of earnings. However, 
should there be an agreement, then it is possible to pay the whole of the bene- 
fit either under the one plan or under the other plan, and, of course, all rights 
deriving from that approach would follow. For example, should the benefit 
be payable under the Canada pension plan under the agreement, he would take 
any appeal pursuant to the Canada pension plan. If he were paid under the 
provincial pension plan, all his rights would derive under the provincial legis- 
lation. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Let us assume there will be an agreement. It is logical, 
and certainly it is in the interest of both jurisdictions. Let us say that after the 
agreement has been signed, a provincial plan changes substantially, which you 
said can be done. What happens then? 

Mr. THORSON: It would have to be a term of any such agreement that 
the agreement would continue in force only so long as the two plans remain 
comparable as regards the payment of benefits. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: If the provincial plan changes, then the agreement would 
not be operative any more. Is that right? 

Mr. THorSON: That is correct. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: That is when you run into difficulty. 

Mr. THorson: Indeed we would. It is very important. 

Mr. MonteItH: In the administration of those two plans, let us say for 
argument’s sake that a person contributed under the Canada pension plan 
for 40 years and for the last seven years of his life he contributed under the 
Quebec plan, or vice versa. Who would have the actual administration of his 
benefit when he applied for it? 

Mr. THorson: The administration of the benefit would normally follow the 
jurisdiction which, under the terms of the agreement, was responsible for 
paying the benefit. 

Mr. KNowLES: So far as the potential pensioner is concerned, he would 
get just one cheque. If you were going to make an appeal, it would be an 
appeal to one authority. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: By agreement. 

Hon. Mr. Crouu: But if there is no agreement? 

Mr. THorson: If there is no agreement, then, of course, we would have to 
invoke the provisions of clauses 80 and 81 in order to determine the respective 
portions of the benefit payable under the two plans. 

Hon. Mr. Crouu: So he could conceivably be receiving two cheques? 


Mr. THORSON: That is correct. That would be the result, should there be 
no agreement. 


Mr. Kent: As long as the plans are comparable, there is every reason. 
why there should be an agreement. : 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: Of course, that is my point. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Does that complete clauses 80, 81 and 82? 
On Clause 83—Appeal to Minister. 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 83 is under the heading: division F: Appeals. These 
of course relate exclusively to appeals under part II of the act. Under clause 
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83 an applicant who is dissatisfied with any decision as to the benefit to which 
he is entitled may appeal the decision to the minister. Rather he may ask for 
a reconsideration of the decision or determination—I should not describe it as 
an appeal because, of course, it is in effect a request for reconsideration. 


Under subclause (2) the minister is under an obligation to reconsider 
forthwith the decision or determination, and either to confirm it or to change 
it. He must then notify the applicant or beneficiary of his action. 


On Clause 84—Appeal to Review Committee. 


Mr. THoRSON: Under clause 84 a person who is dissatisfied with the 
decision of the minister under the previous clause is entitled to appeal that 
decision to a review committee within 90 days from the time the decision 
was communicated to him. 


Subclause (2) deals with what we mean by a review committee. There 
you will see that the committee is to consist of three persons resident in Canada, 
one of whom would be appointed by the applicant or the beneficiary, the 
second of whom would be appointed on behalf of the minister, and the third 
of whom would be appointed by two of them together. The third person would 
be the chairman of the committee. 


Subclause (3) deals with the case where the two persons appointed on 
behalf of the applicant or beneficiary and on behalf of the minister are unable 
to agree on the appointment of a chairman. In this case provision is made for 
the matter to be referred to a judge of a court in the province. 


Hon. Mr. Croutu: Mr. Chairman, the section sounds very fair on the face 
of it, but what a cumbersome administrative process you have there! This 
might become a normal labour dispute, almost a conciliation board. Is there 
not a shorter way of doing it? What is involved is a lifetime pension, whatever 
the amount may be. The normal procedure is that a person gets a friend to 
act for him who knows nothing except that his friend is right and the govern- 
ment is wrong. On the other hand, the government has, sitting on their side, 
somebody who knows what it is all about. They try to get a man who may 
be a judge. He is a fair man. However, is the man who is appealing really 
getting a fair deal? 


Mr. THorson: The procedure proposed here is designed to avoid putting 
applicants and beneficiaries to the expense of a formal application to a court. 
These are locally constituted bodies, and in the first instance any appeal taken 
on the decision of the minister could be looked at locally without going to the 
expense of a formal court application. 

Mr. MonteitH: Are these review committees not similar to the tribunal 
under the Old Age Security Act? 


Mr. Tuorson: That is correct. I think there is also a similar type of tribunal 
provided for under the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Hon. Mr. Croutu: No, the Unemployment Insurance Act is different. 


Dr. WILLARD: They have courts of referees. Mr. Curran, our legal adviser, 
is here at the officials’ table. He can provide some of the background of our 
experience with tribunals. He did some of the technical work in connection 
with the appeals clauses and other parts of the Bill. He might wish to make 
some comments. 


Mr. Gray: Before we call on Mr. Curran, may I say that Mr. Monteith 
raised a very good point which might be helpful. May I ask whether Mr. Mon- 
teith is right in suggesting that this procedure of a review committee is very 
similar to the tribunal procedure now existing in the Old Age Security Act? 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: You have a different problem there. 


SIN a 
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mee Vir: Rowen CURRAN (Legal fanicee, Department of - National } a 
Welfare): Under the Old Age Security Act proof of age is. required. That eine 1 . 
only issue which they have to determine. DORE UENES it ee be difficult because 
) of faulty or insufficient information. | e Ata SS 
Mr. Chairman, if you would like me just to ure a ewrord? or toot on the 
development of this procedure, let me say this: We had regard to the system e 
in the United States which has the force of some years experience. We have 
looked at the unemployment insurance procedure, income tax procedure, as — 
well as the old age security procedure. We came up with a procedure which © 
we thought incorporated some of the best features of the other systems which © 
we examined. To illustrate, we have found, under the old age security pro- 
cedure, that the ad hoc tribunal which is set up in the same manner has worked , 
very satisfactorily. In old age security we have had approximately 1, 200 to — 
1,500 of these tribunals convened annually. We have found them very. satis- — 
factory, and we thought that, having regard also to the procedure in the United — 
States, this provided a local forum in which the appellant could have a rather — 
convenient adjudication of whatever was his dissatisfaction. In the United 
States they have a slightly different procedure. They have a hearing officer, 
and the appeal is referred to a single person who is appointed as the hearing — 
officer. 7 
Hon. Mr. Crouu: By whom is he appointed? 
Mr. CurRAN: By the government. 
Hon. Mr. Crouu: Like the pensions advocate? . 
Mr. CurrAN: Yes. He is appointed by the department of health, educa-_ 
tion and welfare. He is a permanent official. After the decision rendered by — 
the hearing officer, they have a third stage in the appeal to an appeals council 
which sits in Washington. We have provided in this bill an appeal at the third — 
level to the pension appeal board which will be more or less a judicial body, ~ 
and the members of which will be judges. We have tried to incorporate under — 
this bill a parallel procedure to that in the United States, but having special © 
regard to our experience in Canada under comparable legislation or in com-_ 
parable areas. "i 
Hon. Mr. Crouu: In a case where a man decides to continue the review, 
have you made provisions for providing him with evidence at various stager 7 
without cost? j 
Mr. Curran: There is a provision that before the pension appeal board 
his expenses can be paid if he is requested to appear before the Board. I should 
also say that he can only appeal to the pensions appeal board with the leave 
of the chairman of the board, and then the chairman would decide whethaa 
or not the personal attendance of the individual was necessary. 


Going back to the review committee, the idea there was to provide 

i an inexpensive or non-expensive method for the applicant or beneficiary to 
a have an adjudication. There is no provision here for any fees to be paid tof 
members of the ad hoc review committee. q 
Mr. CHATTERTON: This review committee sets its own procedures. Is it 
also intended that the committee meet in the locality where the applicant 
Jee resides? 
‘ _ Mr. Curran: That is right. I would not say, however, that the committee 
& would set all of its own procedures; certain regulations would be made, as to 
iy the conduct of the hearing. But by and large the committee will be in charge 
of its own proceedings. 


Bach a 


a Hon. Mr. Cro: I suppose we will amend this in due course as we lea: mn 
from experience. 
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Mr. THorson: I think this is a reasonable approach to take. If the system 
is found not to be workable, then obviously we ought to have it changed. 


Mr. BasrorD: How do you get a chairman without paying him? 


Mr. CurrRAN: This may be an area in which experience will tell us what 
to do, but up to the present time there has been no difficulty, under the old 
age security tribunal, in getting a chairman to act without remuneration. 
We have never run into a case where the chairman refused to act without 
remuneration. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeEon: For the first year or two we ought to have Mr. 
Thorson on these hearings to explain the bill. 


Mr. KNowLes: And Senator McCutcheon will act for the appellants. 


Mr. Munro: Could the minister decide later on, by an amendment to the 
regulation, to pay the chairman under this act? 


Mr. THorson: No, that would have to be especially provided in the bill 
or otherwise provided by parliament. 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: Patronage is prohibited, you know. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: On that note we might end the meeting, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): That is a good idea, probably. 


The meeting is adjourned until tomorrow afternoon at 3.30 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 0” | MERE a 


HOW THE RETIREMENT PENSION IS CALCULATED 
Monthly Benefit 


(Section 46) 

The Canada Pension Plan retirement pension has been set at 25 per cent ; 
of average monthly pensionable earnings. So if average monthly earnings are 4 
$200, the pension will be $50 a month; if average monthly earnings are $400, © 
the pension will be $100 a month. For the first two years of the program an. 
annual ceiling has been set at $5,000 (averaging $417 a month) on the amount 
of earnings that can be used in calculating the pension. 


Average Monthly Pensionable Earnings Before 1976 


(Section 47) 


Average earnings are total lifetime earnings (after the plan starts) a 
averaged over one’s working life and expressed on a monthly basis. During ~ 
the first 10 years of the program however, the transitional period, one’s — 
total pensionable earnings in that period will be divided normally by 120 
(the basic number of contributory months) in order to arrive at the average — 
monthly figure. Thus, if one earns $24,000 between January 1, 1966 and @ 
December 31, 1975, one’s average monthly pensionable earnings will be $200. 
However if a disability pension was received during this period, the months — 
when it was being paid must be deducted from the 120 and the remainder a 
divided into total earnings to strike the average. 


Average Monthly Pensionable Earnings After 1975 


(Section 48 (1)) 


After the first 10 years have passed, one’s total lifetime pensionable earn- — 
ings (after the plan starts) will be divided by the total number of months when ~ 
one could have been covered under the plan, in order to arrive at one’s | 
average monthly pensionable earnings. The number of months when one could | 
have been covered is called one’s “contributory period”. For this purpose it — 
can not be less than 120 months, unless one has received a disability pension. 


Drop-out Feature 
(Section 48 (2)) 


After the 10-year transitional period, if you work and contribute at ages 
65 to 69 you may substitute any months of earnings during these years for 
less favourable months of earnings before age 65, as long as this does not 4 
reduce your contributory period below 120 months. For example, you may have | 
high earnings at ages 66 and 67 which you would like to substitute for two 
years of unemployment in your twenties. In calculating your pension, the © 
number of months in which you contributed beyond age 65 will be dropped 
out from the number of months in your contributory period, as long as this — 
does not reduce your contributory period below 120 months (or 120 less any . 
months in which you received a disability pension). At the same time, your — 
total pensionable earnings will be reduced by the amounts earned in that same — 
number of months, your months of lowest earnings being chosen for this q 
drop-out. “a 
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Section 48 (3)) 
During your working career you may have had months or even years of 
- sickness or unemployment, or just low earnings. Some people will have been 
attending high school and university, or taking other types of education beyond 
age 18. Provision has therefore been made for a further drop-out of years 
of low earnings, or no earnings, amounting to 10 per cent of the number 
of months left in your contributory period after allowing for the drop-out 
_ just described for people who contribute beyond age 65. Once again, however, 
the contributory period cannot be reduced below 120 months. Again, both 
the number of months indicated, and the amounts earned in that number of 
months, would be dropped out from the calculation. 

Two basic principles underlie the approach taken to these two types of 
drop-out. (1) Anyone who tries to improve his pension by working beyond 
age 65 should be able to do so. Thus a year of such contributions can be used 
either to extend the amount of one’s benefit during the transition period, or as 
a substitution for a low-income year after the transition period is passed. 
(2) The 10 per cent drop-out allowance should only be extended to people 
who have contributed for more than 10 years. For this reason, the drop-out 
allowance cannot reduce one’s contributory period below 120 months, even if 
one’s contributory period is short due to months of disability. 

To calculate anyone’s pension, then, two facts must be know about his 
work history: what were his total pensionable earnings over his working 
lifetime? During how many months could he have contributed to the plan— 
his contributory period? The latter divided into the former gives average 
monthly pensionable earnings. 


id 
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Contributory Period 
(Section 49) 


Your contributory period is the total number of months when you could 
have been covered under the Canada Pension Plan. This period extends from 
the day the plan starts until you reach age 65. If you were not yet 18 when 
the plan started, your contributory period would be from your 18th to your 
65th birthday. If you contribute beyond age 65, your contributory period will 
end with the month of your last contribution. 

Note that the maximum contributory period may extend beyond the 47 
years from age 18 to age 65. However, the effective period for averaging 

wages cannot exceed 47 years since years of earnings after age 65 may be 
substituted for an equal number of years before that age. If you die before 
age 65, your contributory period will end with the month in which you die. 
Thus, if you are 30 years and 6 months old when the plan begins on January 
1, 1966, and you retire on your 65th birthday, your contributory period will 
be 414 months. From this figure must be deducted the number of months 

- during which you received a disability pension, since you could not be 

expected to contribute from earnings from employment if you had been found 
to be so disabled that you were unable to pursue any regular gainful employ- 
ment. 


Total Pensionable Earnings 
- (Section 50) 


d ; It has already been mentioned that average monthly pensionable earnings 
~ will be obtained by dividing total lifetime pensionable earnings by the number 
q of months in one’s contributory period, after adjusting for drop-outs. But how 
are total lifetime pensionable earnings calculated? This simply represents the 


_ sum of one’s pensionable earnings in each month in one’s contributory period. 
ms 4 
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Pensionable Earnings for a Month 


(Section 51) 


It is in the calculation of one’s pensionable earnings for a month that use 
is made of the wage index. The record of one’s actual earnings in any month 
of one’s working career will be adjusted to keep step with rises in the general 
wage level. This is how it is done. The earnings on, which you have contributed 
for a month are divided by the earnings ceiling that applies to the year in 
which that month falls. Then the result is multiplied by the average of the 
earnings ceilings in the last three years. By the last three years, is meant the 
year in which your pension becomes payable and the two years just before 
that. And by the earnings ceiling is meant the maximum earnings on which 
anyone can make a contribution during a particular year. (It will be recalled 
that for the first two years of the program the earnings ceiling has been fixed 
at $5,000. After 1968, it will increase with increases in the Consumer Price 
Index, and after 1975, it will rise as the general level of wages rises.) By this 
calculation then, your lifetime earnings will all be expressed in “current 1999 
dollars” if you claim your pension in 1999. To do this, a wage index rather 
than a price index will be used, because increased productivity must be taken 
into account as well as any increases in price levels that may occur. 

To give an example, suppose the earnings on which you have contributed 
in each month of 1966 were $300 and that you reach 65 and retire in 1994 
when the earnings ceiling is $10,200. Suppose also that the earnings ceilings 
in 1992 and 1993 are $9,800 and $10,000. Then the average ceilings over the 
last three years will be $10,000. Since the earnings ceiling in 1966 will be 
$5,000, your pensionable earnings for each month in 1966 will amount to 

$300 


ff 
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x $10,000 = $600 a month. 


$5,000 
The same kind of calculation will be made for each month in your contributory 
period in order to up-date your earnings in terms of 1994 wage levels. 


3 
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Earnings on which you have Contributed for a Month 
(Section 52) 


The next question that arises is: how are the earnings on which you will 
have been considered to have made contributions for a month arrived at, as 
the information will be forthcoming only once a year from the Income Tax 
office? What will be done is this. The total annual earnings on which you have 
made a contribution will be reported by the Income Tax department. To this 
will be added your basic exemption for the year to get your “unadjusted pen- 
sionable earnings” for the year, and this total will be divided by 12, as long as — 
it exceeds the basic exemption. | 

There will be certain exceptions to this, of course, to allow for people % 
whose pensionable period does not start and end on January 1. In the year in 
which you become age 18 or age 70, or in which your pension becomes payable, 
or in which you become or cease to be disabled, or die, the total annual 
earnings for which you made a contribution in that year will be divided by — 
the number of months in the year during which you were age 18, or you were 
not 70 or disabled, or during which your pension was not payable, or you were 
not dead. Thus, if your pension becomes payable on September 1, and your 
unadjusted pensionable earnings for the year are $2,400, you will be credited 
with earnings of $2,400 divided by 8, or $300 a month. If the Income Tax office 
reports that in a particular year you have not made any contributions at all, — 
then the earnings on which you have made contributions for each month of 
that year will be recorded as zero. | 
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Unadjusted Pensionable Earnings 
~ (Section 53) 


Finally, there is the question of how unadjusted pensionable earnings are 
determined. These are earnings before any adjustment has been made in line 
with changes in the earnings index and the earnings ceiling; these are the 
earnings that will be recorded in the Record of Earnings. 

There are two ways in which a contributor’s unadjusted pensionable earn- 
ings during the year may be derived: 


(a) they are equal to the sum of his annual salary and wages, and his 
annual self-employed earnings, provided the two together exceed 
his basic exemption (initially $600 a year). 

(b) they are equal to the sum of the earnings on which he has con- 
tributed to this plan and to a provincial plan, plus his basic exemp- 
tion for the year. 


Normally these two ways would yield the same figure; if they do not, as in 
the case of the moonlighter who gets an exemption from both his employers, 
the lower figure wil be used as the correct measure of his unadjusted pen- 
sionable earnings for the year. Of course, if either (a) or (b) yield a figure 
greater than his maximum pensionable earnings for the year (initially $5,000), 
then this ceiling will be used as his unadjusted pensionable earnings. 

There is also the problem of determining the earnings on which he has 
contributed to the Canada Plan and to a provincial plan. This is done by 
aggregating (A) the salary and wages on which he has contributed to either 

plan for the year, and (B) 100 times the contribution he has been required to 

3.6 

make to either plan on his self-employed earnings for the year. (Note that if the 

contribution is determined as 3.6 times his contributory self-employed earnings, 
100 

then his contributory self-employed earnings must be 100 times his 

3.6 

contribution.) 

For example, suppose a contributor works for six months in New Brunswick 
earning $300 a month, and then six months in Quebec at the same rate. His 
contributory salary and wages for the year will be $3,600. With an exemption 
of $50 a month, he will have contributed on $250 a month for six months in 
New Brunswick giving a total of $1,500 earnings on which he contributed under 
this Act, and on $250 a month for six months in Quebec, giving another $1,500 
in earnings on which he contributed to the provincial pension plan. The second 
way to determine his earnings is to add the $1,500 under the Canada Plan, the 
$1,500 under the Quebec Plan, and the $600 basic exemption for the year, giving 
again a total of $3,600. 

However, if the contributor earned $150 a month in New Brunswick for 
12 months, and concurrently earned $150 a month in Quebec for the same 12 
months, his contributory salary and wages for the year would again be $3,600. 
But both employers would have given him an exemption of $50 a month, so he 
would have contributed on $100 a month to each plan for 12 months, that is on 
$1,200 each. His unadjusted pensionable earnings under the second method 
would be $1,200 under this plan, plus $1,200 under the provincial plan, plus 
the $600 basic exemption, or a total of $3,000. Since this is less than the $3,600 
it would be used as the correct figure for unadjusted pensionable earnings. 


Research and Statistics Division, 
December 1964. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


WEDNESDAY, December 9, 1964. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Howe (Wellington-Huron), Rideout 
(Mrs.), and Leboe, be substituted for those of Messrs. Paul, Klein and Marcoux 
on the Joint Committee on the Canada Pension Plan. 


Attest. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, December 9, 1964. 
(13) 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on Canada Pension Plan met at 3:48 o’clock this afternoon. The Joint Chairman 
of the Senate section, Senator Fergusson, presided. 


Present: 
Representing the Senate: Senators, Blois, Croll, Fergusson, Lefrancois, 
McCutcheon, Smith (Queens-Shelburne), Stambaugh, Thorvaldson—8. 


Representing the House of Commons: Messrs. Aiken, Basford, Cameron 
(High Park), Cantelon, Cashin, Chatterton, Cété (Longueuil), Francis, Gray, 
Knowles, Laverdiére, Lloyd, Monteith, Munro, Scott—15. 


In attendance: Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare, and Messrs. 
D. Thorson, Assistant Deputy Minister of Justice; Robert Curran, Legal Adviser 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare; J. E. E. Osborne, Technical 
Adviser to this Committee; Robert L. Beatty, Assistant Director of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, and D. Sheppard, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of National Revenue. 


The Committee resumed its clause-by-clause consideration of Bill C-136. 
On motion of Senator Croll, seconded by Mr. Francis, 


Resolved,—That the document intituled “How the Widow’s Pension is 
calculated”? be published as an appendix to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence. (See Appendix “‘Q’’) 


On motion of Mr. Knowles, seconded by Mr. Francis, 


Resolved,—That this Committee meet at 3:30 o’clock p.m. and 8:00 o’clock 
p.m., if necessary, on Thursday, December 10, 1964. 


The examination of the witnesses still continuing, at 5:38 o’clock p.m. the 
- Committee adjourned until 3:30 o’clock p.m. on Thursday, December 10, 1964. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


a WEDNESDAY, December 9, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 


Mr. CANTELON: Madam Chairman, before we start where we left off at 
our last meeting may I direct a question to Mr. Thorson in respect of clause 
75 on page 54. 
The first part is quite simple until you get down to the word “but’’. I will 
- read the latter part of this clause. 


—but in no case earlier than the twelfth month preceding the month 
following the month in which the application was received. 


_ Suppose we take a case of someone who died in January and an application 

was made in February, what effect does this last part, which I have read, 

- have? 

4 Mr. D. S. THorson (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Justice): 
_ Were the application to be made in February it would become payable as of 

‘ February. 


‘ 


4 Mr. CANTELON: Then what effect does this last part have? 

a Mr. THorRSON: That deals with the case where the application may be 
» delayed for as much as, say, six or eight months. In these circumstances the 
i _ application comes alone much later, a considerable number of months after 
_ the death of the contributor. 

Mr. CANTELON: Well, just as an example, suppose a person died in January 
nN and there was not an application sent in until July. When would the first 
4 payment commence? 
hi Mr. THorSON: You said “died in January’’? 

E Mr. CANTELON: Yes. 

i Mr. THorsoN: Under this provision it would commence as of February. 
Mr. MonreEITH: I think there is a year of grace. 

N Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Mr. CANTELON: So there would be back payments? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes, there would be accumulated back payments in the case 
- you described. 

i Mr. CanTELON: All that means is it just began when it should have begun. 
| Mr. THorSoN: Yes, notwithstanding that the application may not have been 
‘ made for a number of months afterward. 

Ad Mr. CANTELON: I was just trying to figure it out to the twelfth month 
- preceding the month following, which brings you back to February again. 

oy Mr. THorson: The twelve months would come into play where the applica- 
- tion was not made for a period of, say, two years after the death of the con- 
‘i -tributor. In that case you would not go back to the month following his death; 
i you would go back only twelve months. 

‘The CuHarrmMaNn (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): I think we are ready to proceed 
where we left off at our last meeting. Yesterday Mr. Osborne gave us an 
explanation in layman’s language of how the retirement pension should be 
calculated under this bill. 
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Mr. Osborne now has prepared a similar explanation in respect of the 
widow’s pension. Is it your wish that this information be appended to today’s 
proceedings? 

Hon. Mr. CROLL: I so move. 

Mr. FraANcISs: I second the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): I think we are on clause 85. 


On Clause 85—Appeal to pension appeals board. 


Mr. THorRSOoN: Clause 85 provides for appeals from the decision of a 
review committee to the pension appeals board with the leave of the chairman 
of that board. 

Subclause (2) of clause 85 deals with the constitution of the pension 
appeals board. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Before you go on, is it specified anywhere on what 
grounds the chairman may refuse an application? 


Mr. THorson: No. This would be governed by the considerations that 
ordinarily would govern a court’s decision to grant leave to appeal. In other 
words, there must be some mechanism to prevent frivolous appeals, those 
which have no basis in fact or in law on the face of the matter, from being 
brought before the board. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: But is that specified anywhere? 
Mr. THorSON: No. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: It is entirely at the discretion of the chairman? 


Mr. THorRSON: Yes. This is the customary approach taken, I think, in 
various federal statutes. I am thinking of the Exchequer Court Act, for example, 
and the Supreme Court Act, where appeals in certain classes of cases can be 
taken only with leave of the court. 

Subclause (2) deals with the constitution of the board. You will see that 
the board consists of a chairman, who will be a judge either of the Exchequer 
Court of Canada or of a superior court court of a province, and not less than two 
and not more than five other persons, each of whom shall be either judges of 
the exchequer court or of a superior, district or county court of a province. 

Subclause (3) provides that the chairman is to preside at all meetings of 
the board. The provision has been drafted in such a way that the board, should 
it be necessary that it do so, may sit in panels; in other words, they can sit 
in more than one panel at the same time should the workload of the board 
warrant it. 

Subclause (4) deals with the hearing of appeals by the pension appeals 
board. 

Subclause (5) deals with the quorum of the board, and ties in with the 
subclause I just mentioned, namely subclause (3). 

Subclause (6) deals with the powers of the board in respect of appeals 
taken to it. 


Mr. Basrorp: If I may interrupt, Dr. Willard mentioned the other day 
that he had some statistics in respect of how many appeals might be anticipated. 


Dee), W. WILLARD (Deputy Minister, Department of National Health and 
Welfare): I think Mr. Curran has some data with him today, and perhaps he 
might speak to that matter. 


Mr. ROBERT CURRAN (Legal Adviser, Department of National Health and 
Welfare): Mr. Chairman, it is very difficult at this stage to project the number 
of possible appeals, and the best way one can form any opinion is by reference 
to other comparable areas of legislation where there is an appeal procedure 
in operation. 
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As I mentioned last night, under the Old Age Security Act, we have 
annually anything from 1,200 to 1,500 appeals or tribunals established to deter- 
mine the age of an applicant, so on that basis you might project the number of 
review committee hearings to determine age. 

Of course, I should mention that the act does not permit an appeal to the 
pension appeals board on the question of age only. 

I have obtained some figures from the United States which, generally, 
has a similar procedure. In the year ended June 30, 1964, they report that in 
respect of non-disability cases they had 2,613 requests for hearings. Now, the 
requests for hearings would correspond to an appeal to the review committee 
because that is roughly the same level of appeal. They had approximately 
1,200 requests for review by the appeals council in these cases. So, of 2,613 
roughly 1,400 had been resolved by a comparable procedure, and in 1,200 
requests were received to go to the appeals council, as they call it. This would 
correspond to the pension appeals board. 

Now, by relating the population of the United States to the population of 
Canada it might be fair to say that one tenth of that number of hearings or 
appeals could be anticipated. But, this is only an anticipated figure. Only 
experience actually will indicate the number. But, I think that would be a 
fair guide to look at at the present time. 

In respect of disability, the figures are substantially different because in 
the year ended June 30, 1964, they had 18,117 requests for hearings of dis- 
ability cases. Of that number in 8,000 cases requests for a hearing before the 
pension appeals council in Washington were received. So, they had more than 
halved the number in both instances, from 2,613 down to 1,200 and from 18,117 
down to 8,000. Applying the one tenth figure, it might be anticipated that 
800 cases might receive consideration by the pension appeals board if the 
chairman of the board granted leave. 


Hon. Mr. Buors: Are the disability tests the same? 
Mr. CurRAN: They are quite similar to those in the United States. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Would you outline the administrative procedure in 
respect of payment of costs for the applicant and his counsel? 


Dr. WILLARD: Madam Chairman, the question of how some of these admin- 
istrative matters will be carried out, of course, has not been finally decided; 
but if we followed a procedure similar to the one used in the United States 
and the one followed under the program for the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, the applicant would be expected to provide the administration with 
information of a medical nature in the form of a medical report. The cost of 
that report would be borne by the applicant. Where it is a severe and prolonged 
disability and where the applicant would no doubt be receiving frequent medical 
attention, his doctor could provide such a statement. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Would the administration appoint the medical officers 
to whom a person would have to go? 


Dr. WiLLaRD: No, not in the first instance under the procedure in the 
United States or in Canada at the present time. In some cases under these 
programs for the disabled it may also be necessary to have a report from a 
hospital on the applicant’s condition. In the United States this medical informa- 
tion goes before a review committee, which is made up of three persons, two 
of whom must be professional persons. One must be a doctor. The evidence 
is reviewed, and this includes not only evidence on the médical condition but 
also on the question of employability which enters into their disability test. 

In the case of the federal-provincial program for the permanently and 
totally disabled in Canada, we have a medical review board consisting of a 
federal doctor, a provincial doctor and, a third person who may be the welfare 
administrator in the province. Thus, in both these programs there are three 
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people who review the evidence. Both under the United States program and ; 
the existing program in Canada, the situation may occur in any case where 
further medical evidence is needed. Under these circumstances the administra- 
tion pays the cost of specialists’ reports. If the applicant is asked to go to 
hospital to have certain tests, the administration pays for these tests. Accord- 
ingly, further evidence from consultants and specialists is paid for by the 
administration. This is the pattern in two programs I have mentioned and it 
seems likely that something along this line might be adopted in this program. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Before he appeared before the pension appeals board 
would there be someone like the pensions advocate in respect of the veterans 
pension legislation; is that what is contemplated? 


Dr. WILLARD: No. The review committee will consist of three persons. As 
Mr. Curran mentioned yesterday, these persons would be located in the com- 
munity where the applicant lives, in order to make it inexpensive or at no 
expense at all for him to appear before the Committee. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: That is the review committee. 


Dr. WinLarD: Yes. You are talking about the appeals board, I believe. 
Mr. Curran might wish to speak further about the pension appeals board 
generally. Of course, it will be located at central points and will be made up 
of judges. Usually it will be on the basis of evidence submitted rather than 
a personal plea by the applicant. 


Mr. Curran, have you anything further to add to your statement on the 
pension appeals board? 


Mr. CuRRAN: I might mention one additional point. 


Clause 88 does provide for the travelling and living expense, including 
compensation, to be paid to an applicant who is requested to appear before 
the pension appeals board. The idea here is that in many of these cases the 
evidence well can be submitted by a written brief or presentation, but where 
the chairman feels the applicant should appear before the board for one reason 
or another, provision is made for travelling and living expenses, including any 
loss of compensation, while attending. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: How about counsel? 


Mr. CurrAN: There is no provision made in the act for counsel at this 
stage. In the light of experience this might be necessary. However, at the 
present time no provision is made for the payment of counsel on behalf of 
the applicant. 


Hon. Mr. THoRVALDSON: I notice that subclauses (4) and (5) of clause 85 
provides for the pension appeals board to move around, as it were. 

Mr. CurRAN: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. THorvALDSON: It will travel across Canada? 


Mr. Curran: The thought there was that the board would arrange for 
convenient attendances in various parts of Canada to suit the convenience 
of the applicants who have appealed to the pension appeals board. This, again, 
should help militate against any hardship on the applicant when appearing. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Clause 86. 


On Clause 86—Authority to determine questions of law or fact. 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 86 (1) deals with the authority of the pension appeals 
board to determine questions of law or fact and provides that the decisions of 
the board are to be final and binding for all purposes of the act. 


Subclause (2) provides authority for the minister or for a review com- 
mittee, or the pension appeals board, to amend decisions on new facts adduced. — 
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_. Subclause (3) provides, as Mr. Curran has mentioned, that no appeal lies 
_ to the pension appeals board from a review committee on a question only of 
_ the age of an applicant or of a beneficiary. 

a Hon. Mr. Crotu: Why would he be denied one on that particular point only; 
- is there any particular reason? 

Mr. CurRAN: The reason here is that there have been two intervening 
reviews of the applicant’s complaint. If it is related only to age and is for the 
purpose of adducing new evidence before the minister or before the review 
committee, which would result in any variation, it did not seem that a matter 
of that kind necessarily should go before the pension appeals board. Here we 
relied on the fact that we have this type of tribunal to determine age under 
the Old Age Security Act which has worked out very satisfactorily. The same 
facilities are given to the applicant up to this stage by going to a review com- 
mittee. That is the only reason behind it. 

Hon. Mr. THorRVALDSON: Age is entirely a question of fact in any event 
and not of law. _— 

Mr. CurRAN: We rather imagine that the matters which will go before the 
pension appeals board will be ones dealing with principles or questions of 
law rather than simple questions of fact such as age. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Clause 87. 


On Clause 87—Appeals under provincial pension plan. 


Mr. THorson: Clause 87 provides that the pension appeals board may 
entertain appeals taken under a provincial pension plan where the law of the 
province concerned so provides. 

I might add that this merely directs the pension appeals board, which of 
course is constituted under this legislation, to entertain any such appeal. The 
effect of any decision of the board in such a case of course would derive from 
the provincial law. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Clause 88. 


On Clause 88—Attendance before pension appeals board. 


Mr. THorson: Clause 88 has perhaps already been dealt with by Mr. Curran 
in his comments. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): We might go on to clause 89. 


On Clause 89—Census information. 


Mr. TuHorson: Clause 89 is a clause which is somewhat similar to a sec- 
- tion that has been in the Old Age Security Act since its inception. This clause 
authorizes the minister to obtain, from the dominion bureau of statistics for 
the purpose of ascertaining the age of applicants or beneficiaries, information 
contained in census returns where the census was taken more than 30 years 
before the date of the request. 
Mr. FrRANcIs: What is the significance of the 30 years? 
Dr. WILLARD: In the old age security legislation there is a similar provision. 
The thought is that if you go back 30 years, at that time there would not be 
the same thought of advantage, in terms of pension, in giving an incorrect 
age. If you come to more recent census data, when a person may be approaching 
_ retirement age, there might be sufficient incentive for that person to misrep- 
meresent his or her age. 
; Mr. Francis: This would prohibit a request which would be for a period 
prior to 30 years; there would be no authority for that kind of a request. 


Mr. TuHorson: Within a period within 30 years. 
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Mr. FRANCIS: Yes; I am sorry. 

Mr. BasrorD: Should the same information be made available to the ap- 
plicant or the beneficiary? 

Dr. WILLARD: In most cases where we obtain this information we are 
doing it to try to help the applicant. 

Hon. Mr. Crouu: If an applicant writes in and indicates where he lived at 
the time of the census, they will give him the information. 

Mr. THorRSON: In most cases the applicant himself will have supplied the 
information to the census taker. 

Mr. BasFrorp: If this information is being obtained by the administration, 
at the same time should it not go to the applicant? 

Mr. THoRSON: I am not quite sure what would be gained by such an 
approach. 

Mr. BAsForpD: I will explain it at a later date. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Clause 90. 


On Clause 90—Presumption as to death of contributor or beneficiary. 


Mr. THoRSON: Clause 90 authorizes the issue of certificates relating to pre- 
sumptions of death. We appreciate that in a law of this nature it is necessary 
in certain circumstances to make presumptions concerning the death of con- 
tributors who may have disappeared, in order that the surviving beneficiaries 
will be eligible to receive benefits. In the ordinary course, no presumption of 
death could be made except after the lapse of a period of seven years—this 
is part of the ordinary provincial law. Under this provision, a certificate may 
be issued presuming the contributor to have died on the date stated in the 
certificate, where the minister is satisfied beyond reasonable doubt that the 
person in question, in fact, is dead. 

Mr. FRANcIs: Is it intended to have further regulations on this point? 

Mr. THorson: No, Mr. Francis. 

Hon. Mr. Crouu: Could this certificate be used in any court process? 

Mr. THORSON: No. Its sole function is to effect presumptions as far as this 
act is concerned. 


Hon. Mr. CroLu: He could be dead for the purposes of the act, but alive 
for other purposes. 


Mr. THORSON: Oh, yes. We are not purporting to interfere with the 
ordinary application of provincial law in such circumstances. 


Dr. WILLARD: If this clause were not provided, it would mean a great deal 
of hardship for many widows. That is why it was put in the bill. 


Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: The whole purpose is to prevent the necessity of 
relatives or those concerned having to go and get a declaration from the court. 


Mr. THORSON: Yes. There might otherwise be very lengthy delays before 
any benefits could be paid. 


Hon. Mr. THORVALDSON: And also it would be difficult. 
Mr. THORSON: That is right. 
The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Now, clause 91. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: I think there must be something wrong with the 


drafting here, because this is one case where all the circumstances have not 
been provided for. 


Mr. THORSON: What do you have in mind? 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHreon: Oh, I am sorry. There is a provision, that if he 
has not died, the beneficiary does not have to return the pension. 
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Mr. THorson: That is right. That is the effect of subclause (2), and per- 
haps I should have dealt with it when I dealt with subclause (1). 


On Ciause 91—Regulations. 


Clause 91 authorizes the making of regulations in relation to various 
matters arising under part II of the bill. Paragraph (a) is the provision 
which corresponds to the one we mentioned under part I. Paragraph (b) 
concerns applications for benefits and the procedures to be followed in dealing 
with and processing applications. Paragraph (c) deals with the procedure to 
be followed on appeals either to a review committee or to the pensions appeal 
board. 

Paragraph (d) deals with the making of applications by persons on behalf 
of prospective beneficiaries in any class of cases where the beneficiary is 
incapable of managing his own affairs. This same provision would authorize 
payments to be made to a person on behalf of a person under such a disability, 
and it also requires that there be an accounting made by that person. 

Paragraph (e) is intended to provide for the commutation of benefits in 
certain cases where the amount of the benefit does not exceed a maximum of 
$10 a month. In such a case, where no pension was then payable to the bene- 
ficiary under the Old Age Security Act, the benefit could either be commuted 
by a single lump sum, or else, the intervals for the payment of the benefit 
could be increased. In other words, it could be paid semi-annually or even 
annually. This provision is really necessary because of the number of cases 
which are anticipated, where very small benefits will be paid based on very 
short periods of contribution. 

Paragraph (f) is concerned with the payment of amounts by way of 
benefits that remain unpaid at the time of the death of the beneficiary. This 
would permit payment to be made in a more direct fashion than would other- 
wise be possible if it were necessary to take out letters of probate, for example, 
in every case. 

Paragraph (g) authorizes the making of regulations specifying the terms 
on which agreements may be entered into under clause 81, which, you may 
recall, is the clause dealing with payment of benefits as between the govern- 
ment of Canada and the government of a province having its own pension 
plan. 

Paragraph (h) authorizes the issue of single cheques by the government 
of Canada covering benefits payable both under the Canada pension plan and 
under a provincial plan in any case which is not covered by an agreement 
respecting the payment of benefits authorized by clause 82. Paragraph (7) is 
the general provision. 

Hon. Mr. Crotu: Is subclause (2) of clause 91 normal in that form? I have 
not seen it previously. 

Mr. THorson: There are I believe a number of acts which authorize the 
making of regulations by the minister, which in turn authorize the perform- 
ance of particular acts by officers of a department. For example, the Income 
Tax Act permits the devolution of certain duties which by statute fall upon 
the minister or upon the deputy minister of National Revenue, and who may 
in turn authorize officers in the department. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Clause 92. 


On Clause 92—Offence and punishment. 


Mr. Tuorson: Clause 92 deals with certain offences under part II of the 
act. Paragraph (a) makes it an offence knowingly to make a false or mislead- 
ing statement in any application or declaration. Paragraph (b) deals with the 
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Paragraph (c) makes it an offence knowingly to fail to return any cheque 
or amount thereof, or any excess amount thereof, and in each case the offence 
is punishable under summary conviction. 

Hon. Mr. SmitH (Queens-Shelburne): Do I understand the provisions of 
paragraph (b) and (c) to follow the terms stated in paragraph (a), that this 
person must knowingly have made a wrong statement as to his earnings and so 
on. But suppose some person unknowingly does this thing. Will he be punishable 
under the provisions of the act for doing something unknowingly? 

Mr. THORSON: Under paragraph (c), if a person should receive an amount 
in excess of the amount to which he is entitled under the act, he can only be 
found guilty of an offence under this provision if in fact he knowingly kept 
the cheque contrary to the provisions of clause 65. There would have to be 
knowledge on his part that that was the case. In the other case, the one which 
you mentioned in paragraph (b), it concerns only the case where a person 
negotiates or attempts to negotiate a cheque to which he is not entitled. 


Hon. Mr. SmitH (Queens-Shelburne): And it also presumes that he know- 
ingly does such a thing. It does not say so, but one has to explain these things 
to a layman once in a while. 

Mr. TuHorson: I do not think you could convict under this provision in the 
absence of any mens rea. 

Hon. Mr. SmiItTH (Queens-Shelburne): Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): And now, clause 93. 


On Clause 93—“‘Minister’ defined. | 


Mr. Tuorson: This is the first clause under part III of the bill, dealing with 
administration. It provides that a reference to the minister in part III of the act 
is to the Minister of National Health and Welfare. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Now, clause 94. 


On Clause 94—Administration of act. 


Mr. THorRSON: Clause 94 provides that the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare is the minister who has the control and direction of the administra- 
tion of all the parts of the act except part I. Under subclause (2) of the same 
clause, the Minister of National Revenue has certain duties. He must from time 
to time each year report to the minister, under paragraph (a), information 
with respect to earnings and contributions in order to permit the calculation 
of the amount of unadjusted pensionable earnings to be shown to the account 
of the contributor in the record of earnings, and the information must also be 
in a form sufficient to identify in the record of earnings the unadjusted pen- 
sionable earnings of contributors by provinces. 

Paragraph (b) deals with information required to permit the determina- 
tion of any benefit which may be payable under this act, or of any benefits 
which are payable as a result of which a financial adjustment may be necessary 
under the terms of an agreement entered into under clause 82 dealing with the 
payments of benefits. 

The third category of information to be reported by the Minister of 
National Revenue to the Minister of Health and Welfare is statistical and other — 
general information necessary for the administration of the act. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Now, clause 95. 


On Clause 95—Duty of comptroller of the treasury. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: What actuarial facilities does the Minister of the — 
Department of National Revenue have? 
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_ Dr. WitLarp: This is the provision of statistical information which may be 
necessary for the actuary in the department of insurance to have in order to 
carry out actuarial studies. The minister of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare has the right to get this information from the minister of the 
Department of National Revenue for these purposes under the program. 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 95 directs the comptroller of the treasury to furnish 
to the Minister of Health and Welfare such assistance as the governor in council 
may direct. 


On Clause 96—Duty of Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Mr. THorSON: Clause 96 is a corresponding clause in posing a similar duty 
on the unemployment insurance commission. 


Mr. BASForRD: Do you not need such a clause for the Minister of Finance? 


Mr. THorson: I think your question will be answered by reference to the 
financial provisions of the bill which appear under clause 110 and the following 
clauses. 


On Clause 97—Record of earnings. 


Mr. THorson: Clause 97 directs the minister to establish what is known as 
a record of earnings. This is the record in which information will be recorded 
relating to contributions, and so on. The information that must be recorded in 
the record of earnings is such information as is necessary to permit, first of all, 
the determination of the amount of any benefit that may be payable to or in 
respect of a contributor, secondly, the calculation of any financial adjustments 
necessary by reason of an agreement under clause 82; and, thirdly identification 
of unadjusted pensionable earnings of contributors by provinces. 


Hon. Mr. SMITH (Queens-Shelburne): Is there any provision whereby when 
a person who has been a contributor for many years reaches the age of 65 he 
could make an inquiry as to what pension would be available to him if he retired 
at that age? He might then be making up his mind whether to retire at the age 
of 65 or at some later time. 


Mr. THorson: The next following clause permits him to inquire of the 
minister what earnings have been credited to him in the record of earnings. 
From that there could be constructed a statement of the benefit that would be 
payable to him were he to retire at that time. 


Dr. WILLARD: I think that this would be a fairly common occurrence. The 
administration would have to be prepared to provide information at that time. 


_ This is particularly important because of the age adjusted benefit under the Old — 


Age Security Act, so that the applicant could make a decision as to whether he 
wants to continue working and to take his age adjusted benefit. Also, he might 
want to figure out the effect of the retirement test. 

Hon. Mr. Cro.tu: I presume that information would not be available to 
anyone else but to him? 


Dr. WILLARD: It would be only available to the applicant. 

Mr. FRANCES: Would the information be provided in writing, in a document 
form? 

Dr. WILLARD: Yes, Madam Chairman. In many cases this would be a written 
request, and the information would be provided in a standard form. Under the 
United States system, they have forms prepared for this purpose. Mr. Osborne 
has an example of one of these, and if any member would like to look at it 


_ later, he is welcome to do so. 


, 


Mr. KNowLes: Madam Chairman, I would like to ask a question about 
clause 97(c). Under what circumstances is this kind of information necessary? 


I can understand it in a case where the province wanted to know the amount of 
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money in the fund, but why would it need to know the unadjusted pensionable 
earnings of contributors by provinces? 


Mr. THorson: It would be necessary for two reasons, Mr. Knowles: In the 
first place, in order to permit the calculation of the amount that will be available 
for investment in the securities of each of the provinces; and, in the second 
place, so that a transfer of assets and liabilities might be made should any 
province, in future, decide to enact its own pension plan. 


Mr. KNowLeEs: With respect to the first part of your answer, Mr. Thorson, 
I thought that the determination would be made on the amount of money 
actually in hand. 


Mr. THorson: Yes, but the unadjusted pensionable earnings are arrived at 
having regard to the amount of contributions that are recorded to the credit of 
the contributor. Therefore, in effect, the unadjusted pensionable earnings figure 
embraces the contribution figure. 


Mr. Luoyp: So that in fact it would be correct to ask here if you are look- 
ing for a cash flow figure. That is what you are after when you speak of the 
unadjusted pensionable earnings. 


Mr. THorson: Yes, for the first purpose. For the second purpose, as I 
described it, it is necessary to know the actual amount of unadjusted pensionable 
earnings. 


Mr. Luoyp: But you are really after the cash flow figure as well, for the 
purpose of the investment features of the act. You say that the identification 
of unadjusted pensionable earnings of contributors by provinces might be 
required at some future time. In that case I am not quite right. You do not need 
it for cash flow purposes under paragraph (c). 


Mr. Tuorson: No, strictly speaking, although the records that would be 
kept in relation to unadjusted pensionable earnings would reflect the amount 
of the contributions according to the province of source. 


Mr. Ossorn_: In this connection, may I refer members of the committee to 
proceedings No. 3 of this committee, Wednesday, December 2. The last page of 
these proceedings contains some examples submitted by the Department of 
National Revenue which will bring back to your mind the way in which this 
information was used for the purpose of clause 53. You will recall that you 
arrived at the unadjusted pensionable earnings by way of the figures for con- 
tributions. 


On Clause 98—Application for statement of earnings and request for recon- 
sideration. 


Mr. THorson: Clause 98 provides that every contributor may, not more 
often than once every 12 months, require the minister, on application, to inform 
him of the amount of the earnings credited to him in the record of earnings. 


The subclause further provides that if the contributor is not satisfied with 
the amount shown to his credit, he may ask the minister to reconsider the 
matter. In that event the minister would be obliged to reconsider the statement, 
and the contributor would, on the basis of the reconsideration, have a full right 
of appeal on the question to a review committee or, ultimately, to the pension 
appeals board. That is dealt with in subclause (2). 

Subclause (3) is an exception to the general principle enunciated in this 
clause. It provides that an entry in the record of earnings relating to the con- 
tributions of earnings of a contributor under a provincial pension plan will only 
be varied in accordance with the terms of any agreement that may be entered 


into with that province under clause 108, which is a clause to which we will be ~ 
3 
4 


coming. It deals with the exchange of information and records between the 
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government of Cuviada and the Bier iene of a province having its own pen- 
sion plan. The purpose is to keep the records under both plans in line with one 


, another so that the contributor cannot in effect get one record changed on appeal 
without the other record being correspondingly adjusted. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeEon: In that circumstance, he would have to appeal to 
the province. 


Mr. THORSON: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHreon: And a new record will be ordered. 
Mr. THORSON: The other record would then be changed in accordance with 


_ the agreement. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Madam Chairman, my question is on subclause (1) and may 
be supplementary to the question asked by Senator Smith a moment ago. It is 
clear that once a year a contributor can require information as to unadjusted 
pensionable earnings. But what about the position of the man at 65 or 66 who 
tries to decide whether or not to retire? Has he the right to require information 
from the department on what those unadjusted pensionable earnings, adjusted, 
would give him in the way of a pension? 


Mr. THorsoN: No, the law does not require that the actual amount of the 
pension must be constructed; but given the figures of earnings I would have 
thought it would not be a very difficult proposition for the department to 
construct the amount of the pension. 


Mr. KNOWLEs: I take it from what Dr. Willard said a moment ago that the 
department expects to get this type of inquiry and expects to deal with it. 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes, Madam Chairman. 


On Clause 99—Entry in record of earnings. 


Mr. THorson: Subclause (1) of this clause, Madam Chairman, provides 
that entries in the record of earnings relating to contributions are to be con- 
clusively presumed to be accurate and cannot be called into question after four | 
years have elapsed from the end of the year to which the entry purports to 
relate. 


This is to give a measure of finality to entries in the record of earnings. 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Let us say a man has been an employee all his. 


life, and let us say that he has gone along and has had his contributions de- 
ducted. When he comes to ask for the information which Dr. Willard has said 


will be made available to him, if there have been any mistakes prior to his 


reaching the age of 61, those mistakes stand whether in his favour or against 
him. 

Mr. THorson: Yes, as a matter of law that is the case, but I should 
qualify that answer by reference to subclause (2) of this clause, to which 
We are now coming. This says: 


(2) If, from information furnished by or obtained from the records 

of an employer, or a person required to make a contribution in respect 

of his self-employed earnings, after the time specified in subsection (1), 

it appears to the minister that the amount of the unadjusted pensionable 
earnings shown in the record of earnings to the account of an employee 

of such employer or to the account of that person is less than the amount 

that should be so shown in such record, the minister may cause the 

; record of earnings to be rectified in order to show the amount of the 


a. unadjusted pensionable earnings of the contributor that should be so 


| shown therein. 
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Therefore, the minister may call for the record of earnings to be rectified — 
to show the increased amount of unadjusted pensionable earnings that should 
be shown. 

Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: The limitation in subclause (1) merely takes away 
the right of formal appeals in clauses 82 to 86, and it is left to the minister’s — 
discretion? : 


Mr. THorson: That is correct, after four years. 


Hon. Mr. Crott: Madam Chairman, something troubles me here. This man 
obtains information from the department and Mr. Thorson says he will not 
have much trouble working out this pension. At that moment he is making 
probably one of the greatest decisions of his life because he has to live with a 
reduced pension at that time. 

Should there not be an obligation on the department to say to him, “You 
will receive as your pension $X so he will know at that time exactly what 
he is going to get from that time on rather than having these figures before 
him and thinking he is going to get so much and then, having made his 
decision, finding that his pension is not what he thought it was going to be? 

Dr. WintLARD: Madam Chairman, when the person reaches the age of 65 
or any of the years that follow and he is interested in his retirement pension, 
he will obviously seek information of this type and he will want explanations 
about his entitlement. He will want in many cases more than the basic in- 
formation. This would be a normal responsibility of the department. Just as 
the department has to explain how the legislation works in general, once the 
legislation is passed it would have to carry on this as a part of its normal 
duties. The great majority will probably have made their decision. They will | 
file a formal application, and the calculations will be made and the result 
will be known. 

In some of the instances you have mentioned, the persons inquiring may 
want to know what the amount of benefit would be if they did apply. In those © 
circumstances, the department would have to provide that information; other- 
wise, they could not be sure they were making the right choice in deciding 
when they should make application. 

As far as the department is concerned, we would have to go through the © 
same procedure in calculating the benefit as if an application had been made. — 


Mr. Gray: What you are saying, then, is that as a matter of administrative | 
practice the department looks forward to doing this. 


Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. 


Mr. Gray: I suppose also, doctor, as happened in the United States, friendly | 
neighbourhood life underwriters would be happy to provide a calculation too. 


Mr. KNow tes: I take it, Madam Chairman, that a man inquiring at age 65a 
what his pension would be if he retired at that point could be told precisely — 
what it would be. However, if he also asked what his pension would be by d 
waiting another four or five years, the department could only give him a guess © 
because of the scaling factor. | 


Dr. WILLARD: That is correct, Madam Chairman. | 
Mr. KNowLes: What would you do? Would you give him a guess? 


Dr. WiLLarD: In the first instance it would be an estimate because his — 
final returns of earnings would not be in; and in the second case there would 
have to be some kind of estimate given to him, and it would probably depend — 
upon other things being equal. . 


P 


Mr. KNOWLES: It would depend on what happened to the earnings index 
and it would depend upon how much he earned. 
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Dr. WILLARD: “If there is no change in the wage index and the price index, 
this is what it would be at such and such a time.” 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: And if there were no change in his earnings? 
Dr. WILLARD: And if there were no change in his earnings, yes. 


Mr. Luioyp: In such predictions when you look at the provisions of the 
act, is it not fair to observe that there would not be much variation in the pre- 
dictions you would make for the ensuing year in most cases? Suppose you 
received a request for information on what the pension might be in 1972 for 
retirement at 73. It is not likely, with the weighted averages that you are using, ~ 
that the difference would be so very substantial in most cases, is it? 


Dr. WILLARD: I cannot predict what the policy would be in this matter, 
but my own view at the moment would be that we should not as an adminis- 
tration get into speculation in regard to what the beneficiary would get so 
many years ahead. This might be a place or the circumstances where the 
applicant or the potential beneficiary would have to work this out for himself, 
with such general advice that we can give, and with him seeking advice from 
other sources if necessary. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: He would go to his member of parliament! 
Dr. WILLARD: Perhaps he would want to go to members of this committee. 


Mr. Luoyp: I learned the other day that each of us is going to be provided 
with a computer for this purpose! 


Mr. KNOWLES: The law requires the department to give the total of un- 
adjusted pensionable earnings at least once in any year. 


Mr. THORSON: Only on request. 


Mr. KNOWLES: But the other for which we are asking is not required at 
all. I would not like to see a situation—of course, it would not happen under 
this deputy minister—in which someone wrote in and asked what his pension 
would be if he retired that year, obtaining a reply saying, “Here are the 
figures. Sorry, we cannot work it out; you work it out yourself.” 


Dr. WILLARD: I agree that would not be a very reasonable thing to expect, 
Madam Chairman. 

I do not think it would be reasonable to expect any administration to 
operate in that way. This particular section has been put in for the early years 
for years prior to retirement when the contributor has made some contribu- 
tions. He may be in doubt with regard to what his actual earnings record is 
and therefore he may wish to write in an order to obtain some information 
about it. 

It is considered that up to a given period of years this should be possible 
in cases where the contributor feels for some reason that his record of earnings 
is incorrect. 

In the United States the time limit for correcting anyone’s earnings record 
is set at three years and three months. The provision under discussion is a 
little more generous because it allows four years. This will overcome the 
problems that may arise 20 or 30 years later when a person writes in and says, 
“In some of these early years I think I should have been credited with such 
and such pensionable earnings.” It may not be possible to obtain sufficient 
evidence after that long period of time. However, this provision does give him 
a specified time within which to write in, to get the record, to check it and be 
satisfied. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I am satisfied with what is here and I am also satisfied with 
the statement that Dr. Willard has made. If it is not in the act, at least it is 
on the record. 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: Do you think that will do some of these people some good? 
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The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Have you finished with clause 992 


Mr. THORSON: We still have to deal. with subclauses (3) and (4). Sub- — 
clause (3) provides that where, following any upward correction of the con- © 
tributor’s account, as provided for in the previous subclause (2), it is found — 
that the earnings and contributions in question had been incorrectly credited 
to the account of another contributor, then the minister may make a cor- 
responding reduction of the earnings shown to the credit of the other con- | 
tributor. But, this must be read with subclause (4), which provides that where _ 
a contributor has been furnished with a statement of his pensionable earnings 
and these are reduced subsequently to the statement being given to him by the 
minister, then if these earnings are reduced under the terms of subclause (3), or 
for any other reason, the minister must notify the contributor who is affected 
by the reduction. Again, if the contributor is not satisfied with the reduction 
that, in fact, has been made in the record, he can take advantage of the pro- 
visions for appeal similar to those I mentioned a moment ago. 


Hon. Mr. Croutu: Suppose we take the case of a man who mistakenly over- 
paid a considerable sum of money and then it was found out. I would imagine ~ 
that in this case a payment would be made from the first cheque that is payable — 
to him in the normal way? ' 


Mr. THORSON: Do you mean where a man has been credited with an excess 
amount of earnings in the record of earnings? 


Hon! vir, CROLL: Yes. 


Mr. THORSON: In that case there could be an adjustment made to rectify — 
the error. But, it would be an adjustment made presumably at the time the © 
‘record was being settled rather than an adjustment that was made later on. — 
Again, you must bear in mind the four year rule, that four years have elapsed 
entries in the record are presumed to be conclusive. . 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): If there are no further comments © 
we will proceed to clause 100. q 


On Clause 100—Application for assignment of social insurance number. 


Mr. THorson: Clause 100, Madam Chairman, leads us to a- new subject, 4 
a matter of social insurance numbers. : 

Under subclause (1) of clause 100, every individual who is 18 or more years © 
of age on the date a proclamation is issued under the authority of this clause 
and who at that time is employed in pensionable employment must, if he has — 
not already been assigned a social security number under the authority of 
other legislation, apply to be assigned such a number. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: Even though he is over age 70? 

Mr. THorsoN: No; he must be employed in pensionable employment. | 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: Well, senators will be employed in pensionable © 
employment. 

Mr. THORSON: Not if they are over age 70. qi 

Hon. Mr. Crouu: That goes back to your definition of pensionable empl a 
~ ment. | 

Mr. THoRSON: Yes. Subclause (2) is a matching piece. It provides that 
every individual who has reached 18 years of age before the date of the 
proclamation I mentioned earlier and who is not employed in pensionable © 
employment on the date of the proclamation, but thereafter becomes so em- 
ployed, must similarly, if he has not already received a social insurance number, — 
apply to have such a number assigned to him, and such application must be 
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“made within 30 days from the time he reaches 18 or becomes employed in 
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pensionable employment, as the case may be. 
Subclause (3) relates to self-employed persons. This subclause requires 


~ such a person, where he is required to file a return of his self-employed earnings 
for a year, to make an application for the assignment to him of a social insurance 
number on or before the day on or before which he is required by clause 34 


to pay any amount on account of his contributions on his self-employed earn- 


ings. In other words, he must apply not later than the time of making his first 


contribution or instalment of contributions in respect of his self-employed 
earnings. 

Subclause (4) imposes an obligation on the minister, where an application 
for a number has been made, to cause a number to be assigned to the applicant 
and a social insurance number card to be issued to him. 

Subclause (5) imposes an obligation on each employer who employs per- . 
sons in pensionable employment. Such an employer must, generally speaking, 
within 30 days after the date of the proclamation referred to in subclause (1) 
or within 30 days of the time when he takes on a new employee, require the 
employee to produce his social insurance number card, and he must also main- 
tain records of the social insurance numbers of each such employee. 

The companion piece of subclause (5) is subclause (6), which imposes a 
duty on an employee who is required to produce a number card to his employers 


to produce the card within 30 days of the time when he is required by his 


employer to produce it. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Are there any questions on that 
part of it? If not, we will proceed to clause 101. 


On Clause 101—Application to be signed by applicant. 


Mr. THORSON: This clause provides that applications for social insurance 
numbers are to be signed by the applicants, and provision also is made for the 


attestation of applications where the applicant is unable to sign on his own 
behalf. 


Mr. KNOWLES: May I ask whether the social insurance cards as envisaged 
here will be identical to the ones already being issued and which some of us 
already have? 


Mr. THorSON: That is my understanding. It is the same card. And, I should 
mention that the obligation to apply for a social insurance number under the 
authority of this legislation exists only where the employee or the self- 
employed person has not been previously assigned a social insurance number 
under other legislation, such as the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Subclause (2) requires each person to whom a number card has been 
issued who changes his name, whether by reason of marriage or otherwise, 
to make a further application for a number card to be issued to him in his new 
name. 


The CuHarirMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Clause 102. 


On Clause 102—Effect of failure to file application under s. 100. 


Mr. THorson: Clause 102, subclause (1), sets out the consequences of 
failure to file an application under clause 100. In this case any earnings in 
respect of which he may have contributed before the date when he applies 
to be assigned his social insurance number would not be taken into account 


in calculating his unadjusted pensionable earnings. That is to say earnings 


i 


Ht 


for any pay period before an application is made by him for a social insurance 


se’ number would be disregarded. 


The corresponding provision relating to self-employed persons is sub- 
clause (2). This too deals with the effect of failure to file an application. In 
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this case, while he may nevertheless thereafter apply for a number, none of 
his self-employed earnings in respect of which he is required to make a 
contribution for a year before the application is made for a number, would be 
taken into account in calculating his unadjusted pensionable earnings. 

There is, however, a qualification which is reflected by the words “except 
as provided by regulation’. I understand that in practice it is intended there 
would be prior notice in such circumstances, or a warning given that the 
person in question must make an immediate application if he wishes to be 
credited with the earnings. It is appreciated that in the initial stages of the 
plan there may be cases where it would be unfair to apply a restriction of this 
kind. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Clause 103. 


On Clause 103—Agreement respecting assignment of social insurance 
numbers. 


Mr. Tuorson: Clause 103 authorizes the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare to enter into an agreement with the government of a province having 
its own pension plan under which the minister might assign social insurance 
numbers to persons on the basis of applications that have been made by such 
persons to the appropriate authority in the province. This is designed to 
ensure an integrated number system. 

Subclause (2) provides that any numbers so issued are regarded for all 
purposes as having been assigned under the authority of this act. 


On Clause 104—Regulations. 


Clause 104 authorizes the making of regulations in relation to a number 
of matters pertaining to social insurance numbers. 

Paragraph (a) authorizes regulations requiring employers to distribute 
applications and other material relating to these numbers. 

Paragraph (b) deals with the districts and places where application may 
be made. 

Paragraph (c) deals with the replacement of lost social insurance number 
cards. 

Paragraph (d) authorizes regulations setting out the conditions on which 
and the circumstances in which self-employed earnings of a person can be 
taken into account in calculating his unadjusted pensionable earnings in those 
cases where he may not yet have applied to be assigned a social insurance 
number. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Do these nine digit numbers we are being given follow 
any coding system; can someone in the department, by looking at a number, 
tell what part of the country that person came from, what his occupation is, 
how old he is, or is it just a consecutive numbering system? 


Dr. Willard: We are using a random number rather than a significant 
number. 


Mr. Beatty, do you wish to comment? 


Mr. Ropert L. Beatty (Assistant Director of Unemployment Insurance): 
The only significance the number has is in relation to the first digit of the 
number which does have a geographical connotation which is associated with 
our operation. We have five regions in the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission and for convenience in our record keeping process we have followed 
the practice of attaching the digit one to our so-called Atlantic region which 
comprises the maritime provinces; the digit two to Quebec; the four for 
Ontario, and there are two more for our other two regions. 


There is no other signficance such as date of birth, and so on in respect of — 
the number. 
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Mr. KNOWLES: If a person moves from one of these areas to another area 
he retains throughout his life the same number he is given in the first instance. 

Mr. Beatty: Yes. It simply indicates to us when he moves that originally 
he received his number in the area shown by the first digit, and it means that 
his records for unemployment insurance purposes were in this area where he 
first received that number. 


Dr. WILLARD: I am sure you appreciate that by using the random number 
we avoid the difficulty which arises in the case of significant numbers which 
show the age of the person. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: Is there any relationship between these numbers 
and the coding which now appears in connection with our income tax forms? 


Mr. Beatty: There is none whatsoever. 


Hon. Mr. McCuTCcHEON: Could they not be made the same for administrative 
convenience? 


Mr. Beatty: At the moment social insurance numbers are used for internal 
operations as far as our work is concerned. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: That means that we would be dealing with two sets 
of numbers. 


Dr. WILLARD: Perhaps Mr. Sheppard could explain. 


Mr. SHEPPARD: Previous to this time the taxation division had started on 
their computer operations and there was developed a different system of num- 
bers to be assigned for the computer. That is the system which is used in the 
taxation division at the present time. 


Hon. Mr. McCuTCHEON: So there is no relationship between the two num- 
bers at the present time. I wondered if, as a matter of administrative convenience, 
the number on the income tax return and this number could be made the same. 


Mr. Beatty: It has been the practice for some time for the unemployment 
insurance number to appear on the income tax return. But since the unemploy- 
ment insurance number as such is now obsolete, it has to be replaced by the 
social insurance number, and it is this number which will appear on the income 
tax return. 

Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEON: Yes. Will there be two numbers then? 

Mr. BEATTY: There will be just the one social insurance number. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: We have been asking the taxpayer for years to insert his 
unemployment insurance number on his income tax return as a means to assist 
us in the way of identification. Of course, now they will put their social in- 
surance number on their income tax return in lieu of the other number. But 
our records for the computer at the present time are based on a different num- 
ber system which developed before this system came into effect. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: I think most people would put their social security 
numbers on their income tax returns, but, of course, there were many people 
who were not covered by unemployment insurance previously, and they would 
never have had one to put on. 

Would the taxation division be changing their number system to the social 
insurance number system for administrative simplicity? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: That would be a matter for decision by the government? 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): You are probably right. Now, 
clause 105. 


On Clause 105—Offence and punishment. 


Mr. TuHorson: Subclause (1) of clause 105 makes it an offence for a person 
to give false information in an application for a social insurance number. Sub- 
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clause (2) makes it an offence for a person to apply for a social insurance num-— f 
ber under circumstances where he is aware that a number has already been — 
assigned to him. Subclause (3) makes it an offence for an employer to fail to — 
comply with subclause (5) of clause 109, which requires him to keep records | 
of the social insurance numbers of his employees, or who fails to comply with — 
any regulations made under clause 104, which require an employer to distribute 
applications and other material relating to social insurance numbers to his em- 
ployees. 

Hon. Mr. Crouu: In that clause do you not see the possibility of someone 
dealing with these numbers? Is that what is troubling you? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. CRoLuL: Suppose I made application for another number. According 
to your records would you know that I already had a number? : 

Mr. TuHorson: The number could conceivably be applied for under another 
name. 

Mr. Beatty: You are quite correct. If anyone applied for a second number, 
giving the same information the second time, or even basically the same in- 
formation but with silght variations, the record process would identify that 
person as already having applied, and as already having a number, and, there- 
fore, he would not be issued a second number. This is the kind of problem we 
have had in unemployment insurance, where people have on occasions obtained 
more than one number. It is for this reason that a similar provision appears in 
our legislation. 

Mr. KNow.Les: This would be detected by your computer. 

Mr. Beatry: The computer is used in part of the operation, but the actual 
detection is a visual process using modern techniques copied from the American 
system. 

Mr. THORSON: If an application is made under another name, then detec- 
tion is not easy. But nonetheless it will be an offence to have made such an 
application knowingly. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Are there any other questions on 
that clause? If not, let us pass on to clause 106. 


On Clause 106—Time limit for prosecution. 


Mr. THorSon: Clause 106 is of general application to offences under the : 
act. Subclause (1) provides a five year time limitation on the commencement 
prosecutions. Subclause (2) deals with offences by corporations. This is similar 
to the provisions in the Income Tax Act under which every officer of a cor- | 
portion who participates in the offence is regarded as being a party to and | 
guility of the offence. Subclause (3) relates to the laying of informations under — 
the provisions of the act other than part I. It corresponds to the provisions con- 
tained in part I relating to the same subject matter. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Now, clause 107. 


On Clause 107—Communication of privileged information obtained under 
} 


act. | 
{ 


Mr. THorson: Clause 107 is designed to ensure that with certain stated ex-_ 
ceptions, information obtained under the act which relates to individual con-— 
tributors or beneficiaries will be treated as being privileged information and 
must, therefore, not be communicated, except as expressly authorized by the 
act, to persons not entitled to receive such information. ; ; 

The remaining subclauses are for the most part exceptions to and limita- 
tions on the general rule enunciated in subclause (1). For example, subclause 
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Be 2) provides that information relating to individual contributors or beneficiaries 
_ that is obtained under the act, may, at the request of an individual contributor 
or beneficiary, or at the request of his estate representative, in the case of a 
' deceased beneficiary, be communicated to any person or authority named in 


the request upon such conditions and in such circumstances as may be pre-. 


scribed. It may be necessary, for example, for such information to be furnished 
to an employer by an employee in connection with the integration of private 
pension plans. 


Subclause (3) is a further exception relating to information obtained 
on behalf of the minister by officers or employees of the Department of Na- 


tional Health and Welfare. Here such information may be communicated to 


the named persons where it is necessary to communicate this information for _ 


purposes relating to the administration of the act. 


Subclause (4) constitutes a further exception. Under paragraph (a) of 
subclause (4), information obtained by certain employees or officers of various 
departments such as national revenue, finance, and the unemployment insurance 
commission, may in turn be communicated by those officers or employees to 
officers in the department of health and welfare and the other departments 
mentioned, again for purposes relating to the administration of the act. So 
there is a limited interchange of privileged information which is possible under 
the act. 


Hon. Mr. CroLL: Within the government? 
Mr. THORSON: Yes, within the government. 


Hon. Mr. Crott: What would happen with a provincial government, — 


supposing we have somebody opting out? 

Mr. Tuorson: There is a separate provision made for it, and we shall 
be coming to it. 

Hon. Mr. CrRouu: Very well. 

Mr. THorson: Paragraph (b) of the same clause authorizes the minister in 
‘eases where social insurance members have been assigned under the authority 
of other acts of parliament to exchange information with the other depart- 
ments concerned, and it permits the minister to make available any such 
information on the same terms and conditions as it might have been made 
available had it been obtained under the authority of the other act in question. 
An example which comes to mind readily would he the Unemployment In- 
surance Act. 


Subclause (5) provides that no officer or employee of Her Majesty may 
be required in connection with any legal proceedings to give evidence that is 
privileged information under the act. 

Subclause (6) however is a qualification to subclause (5) as well as sub- 
clause (1). It provides that the two provisions I have just mentioned do not 
apply in relation to proceedings that have to do with the administration or 
enforcement of this act. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: That would relate to appeals? 

Mr. THorson: Yes. Subclause (7) makes it an offence for an officer or 
employee of the crown to contravene the prohibition contained in subclause (1). 

Mr. KNow.eEs: In the light of the stringent security regulations, what 
happens when a person writes to his member of parliament and seeks on his 

own behalf information about his records, or information on what his pension 
or other benefits would be? Of course, the member of parliament may write 
to the minister, and the minister in turn may write to the constituent. But is 
_ there any area here where the member of parliament can legitimately try to 
get information for a constituent? I use the word “legitimate” with emphasis. 
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Dr. WitLaRD: There would be two types of information, general infor- 
mation, about a particular kind of benefit—eligibility requirements, how the 
benefit operates or relates to a particular set of circumstances, and so on, 
about which many constituents would want to know, and would write to 
their member of parliament. Of course, the department would assist in any 
way it could in this regard but, as for the entitlement and the amount of 
benefit that would be payable to a particular individual, I think the individual 
would have to apply for this himself. 

Mr. MontertH: Or give a letter to his member of parliament. 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes, or give a letter. Of course, if he authorizes someone else 
on his behalf to request the information that would suffice. But I was thinking 
of just a general inquiry from a member of parliament. 


Mr. KNow.eEs: I have it in mind that it would create a lot of red tape 
for many people. I have received inquiries from people who wanted to know 
what would happen in respect of their government annuity rights. It would 
be possible to write to the government annuity branch to get that information. 


Mr. Gray: May I suggest to Dr. Willard that the draftsman may have 
already covered the point raised by Mr. Knowles in clause 107, subclause (2) 
which says that: 


(2) Any information with respect to an individual contributor or 
beneficiary obtained by an officer, clerk or employee of Her Majesty 
in the course of the administration of this act, may, upon request in 
writing to the minister by or on behalf of the contributor or beneficiary 
or the legal representative of such person, be commmunicated to any 
person or authority named in the request upon such conditions and in 
such circumstances as may be prescribed. 


Dr. WiLLARD: That is correct. The question is: what is to be regarded as 
being on behalf of the contributor? 


Mr. Gray: It may be that it is decided administratively that if a member 
of parliament writes a letter to a constituent, it is obvious that the constitutent 
is in fact asking that member of parliament to get information on his behalf; and 
also if the member of parliament should write and say “I have been requested 
py Mr. So-and-So...” then obviously he is writing pursuant to such a request. 

Mr. THorson: I would have thought that in these circumstances it was 
clear that the member of parliament would be acting on behalf of the 
questioner. 


Mr. KNow.eEs: He would not be violating any code of ethics. 

Mr. Tuorson: I would have thought not, if the facts were such as were 
indicated, and the question was being asked on behalf of such a person. 

Hon. Mr. SmitH (Queens-Shelburne): Would it not be necessary for the 
member of parliament to provide the department with the number that the 
person writing in would have on his card in order to identify the case, as well 
as to identify the fact that somebody, possibly a neighbour, is not writing in 
to find out about the person in question? Would you not have to be given the 
number in order to follow up any such interrogation? Could you do it just 
by the name alone? 

There are a great many people named “Smith”! 


Mr. Beatty: If I may speak to that question, the information that is being 
recorded against this number is such that with the name and other basic 
information it will be possible to identify the man’s record, and the number 
that is associated with him. Through a process of screening we would be 
able to tell whether the man was originally given this number from the man’s © 
name and this other information. 
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Hon. Mr. SMITH (Queens-Shelburne): What would you do in the case of 
one of those Macdonalds from Cape Breton, where there are so many by that 
name? 


Mr. Luoyp: Thank God for the numbers! 


Mr. Beatty: This will, of course, complicate the problem, but, in addition 
to the name there is the other information that forms part of the application 
for a number. This application contains much other information which will be 
used in establishing positive identification in such cases. For example, it was 
mentioned earlier that the application for a number must be signed. This 
is an example of one other feature which will be used in the identification 
process. There are many other pieces of information that can be used to 
establish, even in the case of the Smiths and such common names, that this 
in fact is the person who is making the inquiry. 

Hon. Mr. SMITH (Queens-Shelburne): I admire your system. 

Hon. Mr. CroLtt: Madam Chairman, I think, following what was said here, 
the practice of the department of immigration for a long time was not to give 
information when a certain person landed in this country, information which 
was available to members of parliament acting on this person’s behalf. 

Dr. WrtuaRp: I am sure we can resolve this problem. Mr. Thorson has 
given his views on the interpretation that might be placed on this particular 
subclause. I think that where an individual could not be readily identified— 
in a case such as Senator Smith mentioned—and if it were a large city and 
not a small community, it might be wise for the administration in such a case 
to ask the member to obtain the social insurance number and deal with the 
matter in that way. 

Mr. MontTEITH: This is the problem with income tax now. 


On Clause 108—Agreement with province for exchange of records and 
furnishing of information. 

Mr. Tuorson: This clause provides for agreements respecting the exchange 
of information on a reciprocal basis relating to contributions that have been 
recorded in the record of earnings in connection with persons who are dual 
contributors; that is to say, a contributor who has made contributions under 
both the Canada pension plan and a provincial pension plan. Such an agree- 
ment would authorize full exchange of all material that is recorded in the 
record of earnings of the one jurisdiction in favour of the other jurisdiction. 

Hon. Mr. Crotu: My question is related to this clause. When they obtain 
this information, can they pass it on beyond the provincial authorities? 

Dr. WILLARD: This would be one of the matters covered in the agreement. 
I would think that the provincial government would want certain protection 
on this point from the federal government and vice versa. 


Hon. Mr. CrRoLL: What concerns me is something that does not appear on 
the face of clause 108. The number of people who would be eligible for a 
pension at the age of 65, and who are obtaining public assistance, may well 
run into a high percentage. The province concerned may well put pressure 
on these people to take their pension earlier, which means that the contributor 
makes a sacrifice that stays with him the rest of his life, a sacrifice of a reduc- 
tion from $75 to $51, I think it is. If the information is available to them, the 
pressure will be put on these people, and they are very numerous. They will 
be required to pick up their pension at an earlier age rather than to wait until 
the age of 70. I wonder if some consideration has been given to that, because 
all you are doing here is relieving welfare of expenses and turning the pension 
plan into a welfare assistance plan, if that information is available. 


Hon. Mr. McCurcueon: A reduced pension requires no transfer of informa- 
tion at all. 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: No, but it may well require, a means. test. tons ese 


public assistance, and force a reduction of pension on them if the information 


; 


is available. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEeon: They will know the age. If he is 65 he is entitled : 
to the reduced pension. That is all that is necessary. 


Dr. WiLLARD: Madam Chairman, under the assistance programs the prov- 
ince asks the applicants to provide information on income. If they want to 
request information about the amount of income from the earnings- -related plan 
or the age-reduced old age security under the old age assistance legislation - 
this could be done. So it would not really matter whether they obtained the 
information this way or through information directly from an applicant Ae 
assistance. 

What has to be worked out with all provinces is what approach is to be 
taken in the years ahead towards old age assistance, for instance. 

As I mentioned in one of my earlier presentations, we have had several 
discussions with the provinces. In many instances where in the early years of 
this program the retirement benefit is insufficient to meet the full need, there 
will have to be supplementation through social assistance. In those circum- 
stances, the federal government and the provinces will have to work out a 
satisfactory approach to the question of other income or allowable income 
under assistance legislation, over and above any assistance income. 

This is a problem which is ahead of us, a matter that has to be worked | 
out with regard to social assistance. Therefore, I do not think it really alters 
the question we have before us with regard to the exchange of information. 

For years the federal government has had its officers going into individual 
records to audit individual accounts of recipients of provincial assistance 
programs. The secrecy of this information known to officials of the two govern- 
ments has been well maintained. Surely we would have the same confidence 
federally if the process were the other way under this legislation; but in actual 
fact it would operate two ways. The province will have a contributory record 
of the particular beneficiary; the federal government will also have one if 
he has been a dual contributor. It is, therefore, in the interests of both govern- 
ments to have the same basic information concerning the applicant or the 
beneficiary as the case may be. 


Hon. Mr. Crott: Madam Chairman, I was not really concerned with that — 
aspect of it but I asked the question fanaten the discussion seemed to lend 
itself to it. 

What concerns me about this is your statement that hese people who need ~ 
it the most and who can afford it the least will have to go on the lower pension ~ 
because they happen to be on public assistance. That is what it amounts to. 

Dr. WILLARD: Madam Chairman, I do not think there is anything in what I 
have said which would suggest that to be the case. 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: I cannot take anything else from what you said. If he 
is on public assistance, he is going to.be forced to take the pension at 65. 
It is a means test and the authorities will say, ‘“You can take this pension; | 
you must take it at 65”. It follows. 


Dr. WILLARD: It will depend upon the income of the person in each © 
particular case and the provisions made for allowable income. i 
_ In our discussions with the provinces when the matter of the age adjusted 
benefit was under discussion it was made quite clear that, in so far as the 
federal government was concerned, we did not want in any circumstance to 
force an eligible person to choose rhe old age security benefit at an earlier ait 
than they would wish to take it. 

Now, looking at it from the provinces’ point of view, what they lose one 
way they gain another; in other words, the age adjusted benefit is geared te 
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average life expectancy. So, if a person takes a lower benefit at an earlier 


ee age and the person is on assistance the province will have to supplement 
py-it not just to age 70 but after age 70 so long as the recipient lives. While the 


_ beneficiary might have received $75 under old age security at age 70 if he had 


- not taken an age adjusted benefit earlier— ; 


Hon. Mr. CRoLL: You are making it worse. Now you are saying he will 
- need a supplement all the rest of his life, and yet we cut him down in the 
- early stages. 

Dr. WILLARD: I have one additional comment. No country in the world has 
been able to do away with social assistance and assistance supplementation in 
the old age income maintenance field, and I am sure for some time to come while 
level of benefits are building up under the pension plan the situation will be 
such that we will need supplementation. 


Mr. Gray: Madam Chairman, the senator raised a very interesting point. 

I gather what he is endeavouring to bring out is that the provinces may assume 

as a notional, if I may use that word, income the age reduced pension at 65 

whether the person gets it or not, and this would put him in a position where 
he has to apply for it. 


Hon. Mr. CrRouu: That is my point. 


Mr. Gray: In dealing with this very interesting point I would like to 
direct this question to Dr. Willard. In so far as this may arise under the old 
age assistance program, is it not a fact that the income requirements are set 
forth in an agreement made between the provinces and the federal government 
which will spring from federal and provincial legislation? 


Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. 


Mr. Gray: And, therefore, in so far as the old age assistance is concerned, 
this could not happen unless there was an agreement backed up by legislation 
permiting the notional amount of the age reduced pension to be deemed 
income, whether it is received or not? 


Dr. WituarRD: That is correct. The question of this additional income will 
have to be considered by the federal and provincial governments. 


Mr. Gray: What I am saying is that unless the existing regulations defining 
income for old age assistance can be interpreted to include as income the 
notional amount of the age reduced pension, then the point with which Senator 
Croll and myself are concerned would not arise under old age assistance. 


Dr. WiLLaRD: It would be a matter of interpretation of how this income 
would be classed. Since there is no provision under the Old Age Assistance Act 
that would exclude it from being counted as income, I assume, as the act now 
stands, it probably would be counted as other income. 

Mr. Gray: If it is received. But, that is not what the senator is concerned 
about. Even if it is not received it might be deemed an income in the same 
way as a rental factor is included as income whether a man has rent from 
his home or not. 

Dr. WitLARD: Madam Chairman, our discussions have been around this 
question which also involves the provinces. Before any adjustment can be 
considered in the Old Age Assistance Act we have to have further meetings 
_ with them. But, this is very much to the fore at this time and is a matter that 
has to be resolved. 
sy Hon. Mr. Crouu: Let us think about it. 

: Mr. MontTertH: Yes, may I suggest that we think about it overnight. 


The CHarRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Have you a question Mr. Aiken? 


are considering this. 
| a 


Mr. AIKEN: I would like to ask just one supplementary question while we 
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I have heard that the provinces which receive adjustment grants, the 
maritime provinces and so forth, actually will come off worse under old age 
assistance because of this very same problem than provinces such as Ontario 
which have a higher contribution to the Canada pension plan. Has there been 
any such assessment made? 

Dr. WiLuaRD: I would like to take a look at that question when I see it in the 
minutes and have an opportunity to consider it. 

Mr. AIKEN: The basis behind this is that these provinces pay 50 per cent 
of old age assistance, and, since the income standard is lower, the return from 
the Canada pension plan will be lower, but therefore the old age assistance to 
those provinces will be higher and there will be an increase in old age assistance 
resulting from what the senator has just raised, and this increase will hit the 
poorer province harder than it will the others. 

Mr. Montertu: Madam Chairman, I think it would be a good idea if Dr. 
Willard thinks about this overnight. 

Mr. Muwro: I believe it was decided at the meeting of the steering com- 
mittee the other day that we would determine the number of meetings which 
remain in the week. I understood, Madam Chairman, that it was the wish of 
several senators that we do not meet tomorrow morning. We are almost at 
clause 110 now, and perhaps we could finish the clause by clause phase tomor- 
row. I would think that two meetings tomorrow would clean it up and that 
it would not be necessary to meet on Friday. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Should we meet at 3.30 in the after- 
noon? 


Hon. Mr. Crouu: Let us get it done. 


Mr. KNow.es: I would move that we meet in the afternoon and in the 
evening, if necessary. 


Agreed. 


bis The CHarrMaAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): We will adjourn until tomorrow at 
-30 p.m. 
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APPENDIX “Q” 


HOW THE WIDOW’S PENSION IS CALCULATED 
Amount of Monthly Pension 
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The amount of pension a widow can receive will depend on her (Section 56) 


age. A widow under 65 will receive a flat-rate benefit plus 373 per (1) 


cent of her husband’s monthly retirement pension. The flat-rate 
benefit will be $25 a month initially, but this amount will be 
adjusted annually in line with changes in the Pension Index. In any 
given year, the $25 will be multiplied by the ratio of the Pension 
Index for that year to the Pension Index for 1967; in this way, the 
flat-rate benefit should have roughly the same purchasing power in 
future years as it will have in 1967. A widow of 65 or more will 
receive a pension equal to 60 per cent of her husband’s monthly 
retirement pension. She will, of course, also be able to claim an old 
age security pension at age 65. 


Reduced Pensions for Widows Under 45 


However, for some widows who are not yet 45 when their 
husbands die, the amount of the widow’s pension may be reduced. 
A widowed mother who is caring for dependent children, or a 
disabled widow, will suffer no reduction in pension even though she 
is not yet 45. And a widow who becomes disabled after having been 
awarded a reduced pension will have her full pension restored even 
though she is not yet 45. On the other hand, a widow who ceases to 
have dependent children in her care, or a widow who ceases to be 
disabled, will if she is not yet 45 start to receive a reduced pension. 
All other widows under 45 will also receive reduced pensions. 

The amount of the reduction is 1/120 for each month below age 
45 a woman is at the time she becomes a widow without dependent 
children, or the time she ceases to be disabled. This amounts to a 
reduction of 10 per cent for each year of age, so that if her husband 
dies on her 35th birthday, leaving her able-bodied and without 
dependent children, her widow’s pension will be reduced by 100 per 
cent. She will get no widow’s pension until she is 65, unless she 
becomes disabled before then. 

There is a special provision for the widow whose children 
remain dependent after reaching age 18 by continuous attendance 
at school or university; she will continue to receive an unreduced 
widow’s pension while her youngest dependent child is at school, up 
to age 25, but thereafter her widow’s pension will be reduced by the 
appropriate fraction for her age at the time he reached 18. Brilliant 
offspring do not therefore ensure permanently high pensions. 

The philosophy behind these provisions is that widows of 45 
or more will find considerable difficulty in obtaining employment if 
they have not previously been working, whereas widows under 35 
should have little difficulty in obtaining employment unless they are 
disabled or have young children to care for. 

To illustrate these provisions, suppose a woman becomes a 
widow in 1977 on her 40th birthday, and that her husband’s retire- 
ment pension amounts to $100. If the Pension Index for 1977 is 20 
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and 45th birthdays. She will receive only $33.75 a month, escalated © 
each year by the Pension Index, until she is 65. On the other hand, 
if her youngest child becomes 18 on her 44th birthday, and is not at 
school, she will receive $67.50 for four years and $60.75 ($67.50 less 
$6.75) from age 44 to age 65. These amounts of course would be ; 


escalated each year by the Pension Index. 


Widow’s and Retirement Pensions Combined 


When a widow reaches 65, or when a woman of 65 or more © 
becomes a widow, the widow’s pension is calculated at 60 per cent © 
of her husband’s retirement pension. She may, however, be en- | 
titled to a retirement pension in her own right. In that case she can © 
choose between a combined payment amounting to 60 per cent of 4 
her own pension and 60 per cent of her husband’s, or a payment of — 
100 per cent of her own pension and 374 per cent of her husband’s. 
Of course, she need not actually make this choice as the computer — 
will indicate which is the better arrangement for her. This will be © 
done at the time she claims her retirement pension, if she already is — 
receiving the widow’s pension, or at the time she claims the widow’s © 
pension, if she already is receiving the retirement pension. For this 
purpose, the amount of her own retirement pension is to be taken 
as the amount she was entitled to in the year she claimed the second ~ 
pension, before any retirement test has been applied. In this way, 
she will retain the benefit of any escalation that may have already 
taken place in the value of her retirement pension. 


However, in claiming her combined retirement and widow’s © 
pensions, a widow will not be able to obtain a higher pension than ~ 
would be payable to a retired contributor—initially $104.17, before © 
any escalation has taken place—in the year when the second pension © 
is claimed. Where this ceiling operates to limit the combined pen- © 
sion, it is the amount of the widow’s pension, not the retirement 
pension, that is reduced. This reduced pension becomes the full 
widow’s pension thereafter payable to her, subject to escalation, re- — 
gardless of any fluctuations in her retirement pension due to the © 
retirement test. q 


Calculation of Husband’s Retirement Pension 


A widow’s pension is based on either 374 per cent or 60 per cent — 
of her husband’s retirement pension. If her husband was already - 
receiving a retirement pension, the amount that he was entitled to 
receive in the month of his death, before any retirement test has ~ 
been applied, is the amount that will be used for this purpose. If he 
was not yet receiving a retirement pension, the amount that will be 
used must be specially calculated. In this case, his pensionable earn- 
ings will be averaged over the number of months between the start 
of the plan and the month of his death, even if this number is fewer 
than the 120 months in the transition period. (In other words, the © 
gradual 10 per cent a year increase in the size of the retirement pen- 
sion during the period 1967-1976 will not apply here.) These pen- 
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her husband’s retirement pension may be made long after his 
- death; (a) the widow under 45 who becomes disabled after her hus- 

band’s death; (b) the widow who reaches 65 after her husband’s 
- death, and whose pension may therefore be subject to recalculation 
at the 60 per cent rate; and (c) the widow who claims a combined 
_ retirement and widow’s pension, having already been receiving the 

widow’s pension. The amount of the husband’s retirement pension 
_ will be escalated by the Pension Index for the period between the 
_ year of his death and the year the calculation is being made. By this 
- means, the widow retains the benefit of any escalation that may have 
_ already taken place in the value of her widow’s pension. 


_ Widow’s and Disability Pensions Combined 


A widow who is entitled to both a disability pension and a 

_ widow’s pension cannot receive from the two together more than the 
maximum retirement pension payable to a retired contributor in the 
year she claims the second pension. The widow’s pension will be 
_ reduced to an amount equal to the maximum pension minus the dis- 
ability pension. Such a combined pension would amount to two fiat- 

rate pensions ($25 each, escalated) plus 75 per cent of her own retire- 
- ment pension and 373 per cent of her husband’s retirement pension. 
At age 65 these entabined pensions would automatically be replaced 
by the combined widow’s and retirement pensions described above, 
- to which, of course, the old age security pension could be added. 
Mey 
Research and Statistics Division December 1964. 


ig _ There are three ‘special situations in which the calculation of 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, December 10, 1964 
(14) 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on Canada Pension Plan met at 8:10 o’clock p.m. this day. The Joint Chairman 
of the House of Commons section, Mr. Cameron (High Park), presided. 


Members present: 
Representing the Senate: Senators Denis, Fergusson, McCutcheon, Smith 
(Queens-Shelburne), Stambaugh (5). 


Representing the House of Commons: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Basford, 
Cameron (High Park), Cantelon, Chatterton, Cété (Longueuil), Francis, Gray, 
Knowles, Laverdiere, Lloyd, Monteith, Moreau and Munro (14). 


In attendance: Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare, and Messrs. 
D. Thorson, Assistant Deputy Minister of Justice, Tom Kent, Policy Secretary, 
Prime Minister’s Office, and Robert Bryce, Deputy Minister of Finance. 


The Committee resumed its consideration clause by clause of Bill C-136. 


The examination of the witnesses continuing, at 10:07 o’clock p.m. the 
Committee adjourned until 9:30 o’clock a.m. on Friday, December 11, 1964. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note: The printing of Appendices “R” and “S” was authorized by resolution 
at the meeting of Friday, December 11, 1964, and are reproduced herein for 
the convenience of the members of the Committee, as requested. 
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THURSDAY, December 10, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We have a quorum, ladies and gentlemen. 
: This is the first appearance of Mrs. Rideout who is a new member of this 
- committee. We welcome her here. 
: Mr. Francis has indicated to me he would like to ask Mr. Thorson one or 
_ two questions relating to prior clauses in the bill. 


) Mr. FRANCIS: I would like to clarify two things. Under clause 98 regarding 
the right of a contributor to get a statement from the minister concerning pre- 
sumably benefit rights under the plan in respect of contributions paid, the 
question I would like to have clarified is, who is authorized to sign such a state- 
ment? For example, obviously if the minister signed it, there would be no ques- 
- tion. However, I can think of some unfortunate instances under the Public 
_ Service Superannuation Act in which personnel officers of the department signed 
a statement which later was repudiated on behalf of the crown. Who would be 
_ the authorized signing officers here; under what circumstances would a state- 
ment be accepted and be one you could count on as not likely to be repudiated 

- by the crown? 


Mr. D. S. THorson (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Justice): 
Apart from the minister, to whom you have referred, the deputy minister of 
the department would be entitled to sign such a certificate. This would derive 
from the general provisions of the law under which the deputy of the minister 

may in his own right exercise powers conferred on the minister. In addition 
to that, however, I would presume, as is usual in these cases, that certain offi- 
cials in the department would be expressly authorized by the minister to act 
on the minister’s behalf in the signing of the statements. 

The situation you mentioned with regard to personnel officers, I think, is 
one that is unlikely to rise under this bill, because here you have express 
‘authority for the issuance of statements of earnings. Those statements are 
based on information contained in the record of earnings, and you will recall 
the provisions of clause 99 of the bill, under which amounts shown to the credit 
of a contributor in the record of earnings are presumed to be conclusive after 
four years have elapsed from the date of the making of the entry. 


Mr. FrRANcrIs: The second question I wanted to ask for purposes of clarify- 
ing the record is this. I am concerned about the wording of clause 105 (2): 


Every person who has been assigned a social insurance number and 
who knowingly makes application again to be assigned a social insurance 
number, whether giving the same or different information in such appli- 
cation as in his previous application, and whether or not he is assigned 
a social insurance number again, is guilty of an offence punishable on 
summary conviction. 


I am sure this is not what is intended, but as I read this it seems to mean 

that if a contributor were to lose a social insurance card and knowingly make 

application again for a second card—as I read this and understand it—he would 

be presumed to be guilty of an offence. The wording here gives me some con- 
cern and I would like to hear your view on it. 

- Mr. Tuorson: No. I do not think that would be the result under the bill as 

ei drafted. Subclause (2) of clause 105 provides that it is an offence knowingly 
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to make application again to be assigned a social insurance number, having 
already been assigned a social insurance number. In the case of the card that 
is lost, destroyed or mutilated, should the applicant be applying for a new num- 
ber card, I should point out that what he is applying for is not to be assigned a 
social insurance number, but rather a number card. Therefore, under the 
terms of clause 105 (2) there would be no offence in the circumstance you 
describe. 

Mr. Francis: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I believe Dr. Willard wishes to answer 
more fully a question asked by Mr. Aiken. 

Dr. J. W. WiuLarD (Deputy Minister, Department of National Health and 
Welfare): Mr. Chairman, at the end of the last meeting Mr. Aiken raised a 


question which I said I would answer today. His question related to the effect 


of the pension proposals on the cost of assistance payments borne by the prov- 
inces. He made special reference to the maritime provinces where he said the 
levels of income were on the average lower than in more industrialized 
provinces. 

The first point I would like to bring out in reply is that the proposed 
legislation would greatly reduce the relative role of assistance in the provision 
of old age income security and the relative burden borne by the province. 
This occurred after old age security was introduced and would occur as a 
result of introduction of this plan. Of the total expenditures made in income 
maintenance payments to persons 65 years of age and over, federal govern- 
ment expenditures represent almost 95 per cent. Of the total expenditures 
paid to this age group, only about 10 per cent now are provided on an assist- 
ance basis. 3 

The introduction of the age-reduced old age security benefits under this 
bill will, in the short run, reduce provincial old age assistance payments. Over 
a longer period, as the years in the 10-year transition period pass by, more 
and more people will have higher benefits arising from the earnings related 
portion of the plan. 

As I mentioned, in individual cases it will not be necessarily to the advan- 
tage of the provinces to encourage assistance recipients to take the age reduced 
benefits, because the age reduced benefit reflects average life expectancy. 
What the province gains at the outset through reduced assistance costs it 
will have to make up later through continued assistance supplementation 
after age 70. Nevertheless, some persons will of their own choice take the 
age reduced benefit. For some it may mean that this is sufficient, together 
with other resources, so that they do not need to apply for assistance. 

A second point I wish to make is that the impact of both the age reduced 
flat rate and earnings related benefit must be considered together in assessing 
the effect on assistance in any area. The flat rate benefit does have important 
redistribution effects for the Atlantic provinces. For instance, in 1962-63, 
old age security tax revenues in those four provinces amounted to about 3 
per cent of the revenue collected, while old age security payments represented 
about 10.7 per cent of the total payment throughout Canada. 


Another point I would like to mention is that the earnings related benefit — 


is designed to provide benefits geared to previous earnings levels and, gen- 
erally speaking, average earnings are higher in areas where living costs are 
higher. This means that the earnings related portion is helpful in providing 
higher benefits to those living in areas with higher living costs. 

I took the opportunity since our last meeting to review some data show- 
ing median incomes for persons 65 and over in various provinces. One thing 
that strikes you is that median incomes in various provinces are not as widely 
different as one would expect for these persons when one compares the 
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urban groups, on the one hand, or the rural non-farm group on the other. 


Data on median income and living costs do reflect, however, differences 
between urban and rural non-farm, It would seem fair to expect that the 
earnings related portion would be of greater assistance in the larger cities 
where living costs are higher, largely, of course, because of higher rents or 
cost of accommodation. 

In areas where incomes have been quite low, old age security represents 
a high proportion of previous income; additional earnings related benefits over 
and above that flat rate benefit will provide a substantial benefit in compari- 
son with previous earnings of the beneficiary and with earned income in the 
area. The role for assistance in these circumstances will considerably be 
diminished. 

Now, in the case of old age assistance there are a number of variables 
which need to be considered. For instance, there is the percentage of persons 
65 to 69 years of age to total population in the province. There are some 
striking differences, if the different provinces are compared. For instance, 
Ontario which is a high income province has 2.87 per cent of its population in 
this age group, whereas British Columbia has 3.3 per cent. On the other hand, 
Nova Scotia has 2.8 per cent in this age group, which is comparable to Ontario. 

Another variable is the percentage of recipients to the population, age 
65 to 69. Here we find a much greater correlation between levels of income. 
We find the percentage of recipients, for instance, in Ontario and British 
Columbia is much lower than it is in the Atlantic provinces. 

A third variable is the average assistance level, or the percentage of 
recipients receiving maximum benefit. It is interesting that the figures for _ 
March, 1963, when the assistance level was $65 a month, showed a very 
considerable variation among the provinces. For instance, in Ontario, 76.8 
per cent were receiving the maximum benefit, while in Nova Scotia 69.4 
per cent were receiving the maximum benefit. In British Columbia, it was 
85.2 per cent and in Prince Edward Island 71.6 per cent. 

It is difficult to try to assess in general terms what the impact of the 
earnings related portion will be without taking into account the flat rate 
portion and without taking into consideration a number of these variables 
which affect assistance payments within each province. I do not think one 
can generalize as Mr. Aiken’s question would suggest. I think one can be 
certain, however, that the relative importance of assistance payments will 
decline very markedly; and, to the extent that the provinces are carrying part 
of the burden of the assistance, their relative burden will decline with regard 
to old age income security. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Thank you, Dr. Willard. I think that 
concludes any questions on clause 108. 

Mr. THorSON: I am not sure we have completely dealt with clause 108. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Then please proceed and complete it. 


Mr. TuHorson: I think, Mr. Chairman, I had dealt with the first part of 
clause 108 which authorizes an agreement with the government of a prov- 
ince having its own pension plan, providing for the exchange of information 
on a reciprocal basis relating to the contributions of what are called dual 
contributors. 

Paragraph (b) relates to an agreement which may be entered into with 
such a provincial government, and the circumstances under which informa- 
tion in connection with earnings may be furnished to persons who are dual 
contributors, and the circumstances under which the minister or the appro- 
priate provincial authority will act on any request by such a person for re- 
consideration of the statement of earnings furnished to him. 
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Subclause (2) authorizes agreements with any province for the exchange 


of information on a reciprocal basis for purposes relating to the administra- 


tion of the act. 


On Clause 109—Reciprocal arrangements re administration, et cetera. 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 109 deals with reciprocal agreements with other 
countries. This clause authorizes agreements for the making of reciprocal 
arrangements relating to the administration or operation of the Canada 
pension plan and of any social insurance or social security law of the foreign 
country. Under such an agreement the matters dealt with could include, first 
of all under paragraph (a), exchanges of information concerning a person’s 
pension credits and his years of contribution under the foreign plan or under 
the Canada pension plan. 

Under paragraph (b) the arrangement could cover the administration of 
the benefits payable under the Canadian plan to persons residing in the foreign 
country, and the extension of the benefits that are payable under either the 
foreign plan or the Canadian plan to former participants under the Canadian 
plan, or their survivors, who now may be resident in or employed in that 
foreign country. 

The converse of paragraph (b) is paragraph (c) of this same subclause, 
which deals with arrangements governing the administration of the benefits 
payable under the foreign pension plan to persons residing in Canada and 
the extension of benefits payable either under the Canadian plan or the foreign 
plan to former participants under the foreign country’s plan or their survivors 
who may now be resident or employed in Canada. 

Subclause (2) authorizes the making of regulations by the governor in 
council for giving effect to any reciprocal agreement entered into under sub- 
clause (1) and authorizes the making of whatever financial adjustments may 
be necessary. 

Subclause (3) is an extension of the same idea. This subclause authorizes 
the minister to enter into agreements with the government of a foreign country 
for the making of reciprocal arrangements relating to the matters mentioned 
in subclause (1), but as they relate to a provincial pension plan. Because a 
province may not enter into direct relationships wtih a sovereign foreign power, 
this provision is included so that any reciprocal arrangement that may be made 
by Canada with the government of a foreign country also may include similar 
arrangements with regard to any provincial pension plan. 


Mr. KNow.es: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Thorson a question 
in respect of a specific plan in a foreign country and specifically in respect of 
the railway retirement act. 

Officials here are familiar with this legislation and know that Canadian 
employees who cross the line are covered by the plan in this country and obtain 
coverage under the United States legislation as well. 


I am not asking for details but I wonder if that is one of the plans for 
a country like the United States concerning which there might be reciprocal 
arrangements or some other understanding. 


Mr. THorson: May I ask Dr. Willard to comment on that. 


Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman, the type of plan we had in mind was the 
old age survivors and disability insurance program. In the case of the railway 
retirement plan in the United States, it is a companion piece to O.A.S.D.L, as 
it were, and I would assume that it would fall into the same category and 
that we would have to negotiate through the United States government. 


Ned However, I am not certain whether it is a government scheme or whether 
it is a private scheme, and this is a point that would have to be cleared up. 
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es ate Kicwies: I think it is a government scheme. As a matter of Facts. 5 
think it is legislation in this field that actually predated the old age social 
“security. 

Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. 


% Mr. KNowtes: I asked the question because I felt it was in the same 
family, as it were, and if it is I take it from what you have said, Dr. Willard, 
that reciprocal arrangements could be made in this area. 


i Dr. WILLARD: Very much so because the real purpose of this clause is to 
take care of a situation such as that. 


Mr. THorRSON: If it is in the same family as the United States social security 
act, that would be the case. 


Mr. Gray: Mr. Knowles is right in suggesting it is a government scheme. 
There is a railway retirement board set up by federal statute that administers 
it. The New York Central goes through the place from which I come and I have 
people in my area who are covered, and there are Canadians who work on 
the Grand Trunk going through Michigan who have the same benefits. I think 
Mr. Knowles has raised a useful point. 

Mr. KNowues: If it is a reciprocal arrangement we have in mind, it 
means just that; it would work both ways. Canadians who cross the line would 
benefit or be protected, and the converse of that must be obvious. What about 


United States citizens who work on railways but spend part of their time in 
Canada? 


Dr. WILLARD: I think, Mr. Chairman, we are getting into the question of 
integration of two plans. There would have to be a great deal of study made 
of the details of the United States plan and of ours to see how they could 
be integrated to ensure protection both ways. 

Mr. KNOWLES: The first answer was satisfactory, namely, that the United 
States railway retirement act is a plan of the type envisaged under this section. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Monteith. 

Mr. MONTEITH: I think I asked a similar question of the minister when 
she was here but I do not know whether I phrased it in exactly the same way. 

I am just wondering whether, if a province should desire to enter into an 
agreement with a foreign country and such agreement was not entered into 
by the federal government, the federal government would be obligated to enter 
into an agreement on behalf of that province with that country. 

Mr. THORSON: No, it would not be obligated to enter into such an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. MONTEITH: The province could not do it on its own? 

Mr. THORSON: No, it could not, but I would point out that this is a permis- 
Sive section. In other words, the government would not be obligated to enter 
into such an arrangement but this section would provide the authority under 
which it could do so. 

Mr. MontTEITH: Then, in practice, it probably would. 

Mr. THorSON: Probably. 

Mr. MonrteEITH: Is there any reason why it should not? 

Mr. THORSON: Well, there may be circumstances in which there might be 
a valid objection to doing so that cannot be judged in advance, I would think. 

Mr. COTE (Longueuil): A province which has its own pension plan can 
make arrangements with a foreign country, can it not? 

Mr. THoRSON: No. 
Mr. CétTE (Longueuil): Even if they have their own plan they cannot 
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Mr. THorson: No. This is a matter of the capacity of a province to enter 
into agreements with sovereign foreign governments. 

Mr. COTE (Longueuil): Even if they have some people in their province 
who have belonged to a foreign country and who at the time of retirement live 
in the province which has its own plan? 

Mr. Tuorson: The purpose of this particular provision is to accommodate 
such situations. 

Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman, I am sure if we enter into negotiations with 
another country to work out a reciprocal agreement the other country will 
be interested in the fact that the protection provided in so far as Canada is 
concerned relates to the whole country. Therefore, it is important that we 
have provision here whereby we can enter into an agreement with any prov- 
ince having a comparable plan, so the effect of the agreement can relate to 
the whole country. 

Mr. THorson: I might add that no such agreement would be entered into 
by the government of Canada except at the request of the provincial authori- 
ties concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any more questions? 
On Clause 110—Canada Pension Plan Account established. 


Mr. THorson: This, Mr. Chairman, is the first of a group of financial 
sections. 

Clause 110 establishes in the accounts of Canada the account previously 
mentioned in earlier sections, namely the Canada pension plan account. 

Subclause (2) provides that there shall be paid into the consolidated reve- 
nue fund and credited to the pension account, first of all, all contributions that 
have been made under the act; secondly, all amounts that must be credited to 
the account pursuant to the agreements referred to in clauses 40 and 82; 
thirdly, all interest on securities that the Minister of Finance may purchase 
under clause 112, which is a clause, of course, that we have not reached. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Just briefly, what are clauses 40 and 82? 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 40, Mr. Monteith, is the clause authorizing agree- 
ments with the government of a province having its own pension plan relating 
to payment of refunds on a reciprocal basis. Clause 82 is the clause providing 
for agreements governing the payment of benefits to persons who have made 
contributions both under the Canada pension plan and the provincial plan. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Mr. Chairman, is this the appropriate place for me to ask 
a question I asked once before? I have to scratch my own head to recall the 
exact question, but it seemed to me it had to do with penalties or fines or 
things of that sort. I asked would such money go to the consolidated revenue 
fund or would it go into the Canada pension plan account. I had no idea when 
I asked the question whether it would be a few cents or many dollars, but 
I can imagine it might be worth looking at. 


Mr. THorRSON: There are a number of such payments that might be in- 


volved. In addition to interest and penalties, there might be overpayments of 


contributions and, conversely, refunds. Similarly, there might be adjustments 


with respect to benefits that have been made. 


We have the question that you asked under notice, Mr. Knowles, and it 


is proposed at a later stage to make a statement on this subject. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Are you speaking of a later stage in this first runthrough of 
the bill or when we get back to the bill again? 


Mr. THORSON: When we get back to the bill again. 


Mr. KNOWLES: My point, if I might state it briefly again, is that it seems 
to me there are sums of money there in effect which the fund would have 
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lost by not having the money there to earn interest and, therefore, when such 
money does come, it ought to go to this fund instead of to Mr. Bryce. 
Mr. THORSON: That is what was contemplated. It is a question of the tech- 


_ nique by which that would be achieved. We would like to make a statement 


on that later on. 
Subclause (3) of clause 110 deals with payments out of the consolidated 


revenue fund. In such cases, there would be charged to the Canada pension 


plan account, first of all, all amounts that are paid under the act as or on ac- 
count of benefits; secondly, all amounts that must be charged to the pension 
plan account under the terms of any agreement entered into under clause 40, 
clause 82 or under the two other clauses mentioned, 91 and 109. The third 
category of payments that would be recorded as charges to the pension plan 
account would be the costs of administration of the act, as authorized by 
parliament. 

Subclause (4) contains a limitation to the effect that no payment is to 
be made out of the consolidated revenue fund under this authority in excess 
of the amount of the balance then standing to the credit of the Canada pension 
plan account. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Do not frighten us. What happens if the fund is broke and 
people have pensions coming to them? 

Dr. WILLARD: I am sure parliament could deal with that situation if it 
should arise, but it is not anticipated. 

Mr. FRANCIS: The actuary’s reports do not give us that type of concern. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Munro: We will not be here if that should be the case. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): If there are no more comments we will 
pass to clause 111. 

Mr. Luoyp: Before you continue, Mr. Chairman, in connection with item 
(4) am I correct in assuming— 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are you referring to clause 110 (4)? 

Mr. Lioyp: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Am I correct in assuming that this is 
really a limitation, that you cannot overdraw the account in any way? The 
administration of funds is controlled by parliament. That is all it means? 

Mr. THORSON: That is right. 

Mr. Luoyp: And if in fact at a later date additional funding was re- 
quired it would mean a presentation of the circumstances in a measure before 
parliament? 

Mr. THorRSON: That is my understanding. 


On Clause 111—Canada pension plan investment fund established. Amount 
to be charged and credited to investment fund. 


Clause 111 establishes in the accounts of Canada a second account to be 
known as the Canada pension plan investment fund. The function of this fund 
will appear from the later provisions this same grouping of sections. 

Subclause (2) provides that there will be paid out of the consolidated 
revenue fund and charged to the investment fund the cost of all securities 
that are purchased by the Minister of Finance under the authority of clause 
112 and there will be paid into the consolidated revenue fund and credited to 
the investment fund all proceeds of redemption of securities that have been 


purchased by the minister under the same authority. 


The CHarrMan (Mr. Cameron): Are there any comments? 


Mr. BASForD: I am curious about the use of the word “redemption”. Why 
is it not “the proceeds of redemption or sale”? 
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Mr. THorSON: It is not contemplated thet: there eh be a sale of ity 
curities. 

When we come to the next two clauses following it will appear that the 
kind of securities we are talking about are those that are limited as to their 
negotiability or transfer and therefore what follows is redemption, rather than 
sale. 


On Clause 112—Definitions. 


Subclause (1) of this clause, Mr. Chairman, sets out a number of definitions 
that are relevant to the two following clauses. 

The first definition is that of an operating balance, which is the balance 
to the credit of the Canada pension plan accounts, to which, of course, are 
credited contributions and to which are charged benefits, less the balance 
in the Canada pension plan investment fund. 

Mr. Luoyp: In short, the uninvested funds. 

Mr. THoRSON: That is correct. This describes the amount uninvested. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Yes, but if it is invested does it not have to come out of 
the Canada pension plan account? 

Mr. THorSoN: As securities are purchased the cost of the securities is 
charged to the investment fund. As securities purchased by the minister under 
clause 112 are redeemed, then they are credited to the investment fund. 

Mr. KNOWLES: We are just defining the operating balance. 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

The definition of ‘province’? in paragraph (b) simply makes it clear 
that when we are talking about the amount that may be invested in the 
securities of any province we are talking about the ten provinces, not including 
the two northern territories. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Page Mr. Rhéaume! 


Mr. THORSON: The point is that the two territories do not have the 
authority to issue securities in the right of the territory. 
Mr. Munro: It is only for this particular series of provisions. 

Mr. THORSON: That is correct, for the purposes of the three clauses men- 
tioned in the opening words of subclause (1). 


The next paragraph defines what is meant by the expression “security” 
in the three clauses that I have mentioned. 

As applied to Canada, a security means an obligation of the government of 
Canada that complies with the conditions set out in clause 113. Those words 
are at the end of the definition and apply both to securities of Canada and 
securities of a province. 

The expression “securities” as applied to a province means: 


—an obligation of the government of that province, or an obligation of 
any agent of Her Majesty in right of that province that is guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the government thereof,— 


Again, there must be compliance with regard to the security with clause 
413; 


Mr. GRAy: Does the term “agent of Her Majesty in right of that province” 
include a municipality? 

Mr. THORSON: No, it would not. 

Hon. Mr. SmitTH: It means crown corporations under the jurisdiction of 
the province, such as a power commission. 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 
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Mr. Basrorp: Would it include school boards? 
Mr. THORSON: No. 


The classes of crown agents would, of course, vary from province to 
province— 


Mr. BASFoRD: Yes, we have some funny ones in British Columbia. 
Mr. THORSON: —depending upon the kind of agency relationship you are 
looking at. 


Mr. Munro: This would not preclude a province from setting up a crown 
agency that was determined to lend money to municipalities. 

Mr. THORSON: No, it would not preclude that, but if a security being looked 
at is a security of an agent of the crown, it is imperative in those circumstances 
that the security be guaranteed as to principal and interest by the government 
concerned. 

Mr. BASsForD: I come from a province that is allegedly debt free. What 
do they do? 

Mr. MonreItTH: Allegedly. 

Mr. KNOWLES: What about the provincial bank that province might have? 

Mr. THorsoN: I feel I had better not get into that matter. As far as 
British Columbia is concerned the securities issued that relate to British 
Columbia would presumably be securities of agents of the crown in right 
of British Columbia, guaranteed by the government of British Columbia. 

Mr. Gray: These agents could be set up to relend the money to munici- 
palities or for municipal purposes? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes, there is no restriction on the use for which the fund 
in question may be employed. 

Subclause (2) requires interest to be credited to the pension account 
on the last day of each month based on the amount of the operating balance 
in the account on the last day of the preceding month. Under this provision 
the Minister of Finance would fix the rate of interest to be credited to the 
account on that basis. 

Mr. MONTEITH: From where will it be credited? 

Mr. THORSON: From general revenue. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Are there any guidelines to help the minister fix that rate? 

Mr. ROBERT BRYCE (Deputy Minister of Finance): Not here in the statute, 
Mr. Knowles. We would have to try and figure out what is a reasonable rate, 
Presumably it would be based on some one of our short term interest rates. 
We also would like to have a look and see what the pattern of these balances 
are from month to month within the month. As you can see, the amount we 
pay on here is the amount at the end of the month, and it may turn out 
that the average amount during the month is not as high as the amount that 
is normally there at the end of the month. That sort of thing we should look 
into when setting what is a reasonable rate. 

Mr. BASForD: Why is it necessary for consolidated revenue to pay interest 
on the operating balance? 

Mr. MontTEITH: Why not? 

Mr. BasrorpD: It is all money in the same pocket. 

Mr. KNOWLES: This fund is having to pay all its costs; should it not get 
any interest that is available on its money which consolidated revenue has 
the use of? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Would you like to answer that question, 
Mr. Bryce. 
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Mr. Bryce: Well, we have felt it was reasonable enough to credit it with 
interest on these temporary balances as well as with interest on the invest- 
ment funds. The extent to which we hold temporary balances, of course, will 
depend on how far we exercise the powers described later on for buying 
short term securities, and this gives us some leeway as to whether we pay 
interest on the operating balance or invest the operating balance in short 
term securities. 

Mr. Francis: I would like to ask if this is the same procedure which is 
followed in respect of superannuation fund for the public service employees 
or the government of Canada? 

Mr. Bryce: The superannuation fund is credited with interest on its 
balance from time to time during the year when that calculation is required, 
and I believe it is credited quarterly on the balance at the end of the preceding 
quarter. | 

Mr. FRANCIS: Is it interest at the average rate of government bonds? 

Mr. Bryce: Interest at 4 per cent. 


Mr. FRANCIS: That seems a little low. Is there any provision for interest 
being related to the average cost to the government of Canada of borrowing? 


Mr. Bryce: Well, that is another question. 
Mr. C6TE (Longueuil): There already is about $2 billion in that fund. 


Mr. FRANCIS: The interest that would be credited here is what I would 
like to have explained better. Where securities are purchased this would be 
an established issue and there would be no problem about interest rates. But, 
what about these funds on hand? What interest rates are contemplated here? 


Mr. Bryce: We have not said that, chiefly for the reason I mentioned 
when speaking to Mr. Knowles: If these funds turned out to be available to 
us on a reasonably even pattern I would think that we ought to credit to 
it either the rate we pay on treasury bills that are outstanding or the rate 
that we earn on our bank balances when they exceed a specific level and 
that is, I think, nine-tenths of the treasury bill rate. To be quite frank, I 
am not quite sure which is the proper comparison. However, if it turned out 
that the monthly pattern of the balance in this account is such that, normally 
at the end of the month we have more in than throughout the month, which 
is quite possible if the national revenue remission of contribution works out 
in one way—then we may want to take that into account in determining 
what is the proper rate. 


Mr. FRANCIS: I would like to see some formula which would be laid out 
as a guide. Perhaps Mr. Bryce would like to enlarge on that further at some 
future date. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Well, he might want to take time to 
consider it. 


Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest before you decide on that 
aspect of the matter which is under discussion that we run through the other 
sections and obtain a picture of the whole operation of the investment process. 
It may be that the practice that will develop will not leave too much by way 
of substantially uninvested funds. As I say, Mr. Chairman, let us run through 
it first and then we can revert to this clause afterward. 


Mr. MONTEITH: This has nothing to do with interest other than the fact 
that the basic factor is going to be interest. Do I understand that when funds 
come in from contributors they will be credited to the Canada pension plan 
account and that this is only a credit so far as the government of Canada is 
concerned, which they just owe to the Canada pension fund account, or is it 
going to be in a separate account and, when I say “a separate account” I mean 
an actual separate bank account? 
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: Mr. Bryce: No, it will not in the first instance be in a separate bank 
account. It will be in our general bank account; but, of course, as soon as we 
invest it, it comes out of the general account vee goes into securities which are 
held in this other account. 


Mr. MONTEITH: As stated earlier, I was wondering if it was going to be a 
separate account. If that is only a bookkeeping account showing that this is 
owed to the Canada pension plan fund, then I agree you should pay interest. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Francis, are you willing to reserve 
your question until we deal with the other matters? 


Mr. KNOWLES: Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear more at this time in 
respect of the questions which Mr. Francis and I have been putting. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Perhaps we should deal with it now rather 
than run through the clauses at the present time. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I would like to have discussed further the authority of 
the minister of finance to decide how much money is to be invested in secur- 
ities. It seems to me that what the minister’s authority there is has a bearing 
on how much interest you should pay on the operating balance. 


Mr. Bryce: Perhaps it is best then to come back to it after looking through 
the later clauses. 


Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding the subsequent clauses 
deal with these matters and I think if we went through these clauses it might 
save repetition later on. 


Mr. THORSON: I would think so because subclause (8) for example seems to 
be directly relevant to this discussion. 


Subclause (3) describes the total amount that will be available month by 
month for investment in the securities of all provinces and in securities of 
Canada. There, you will see that where in any month the operating balance 
in the pension plan account exceeds the amount—and I hope you will forgive 
me for quoting from the bill, but perhaps this is the best way of doing it at 
this point—that the minister of finance estimates will be required to meet all 
payments under subclause (3) of clause 110—that refers to payments of bene- 
fits and cost of administration—in the immediately following period ending 
three months after the end of that month, then the amount of the excess in 
that month is available for the purchase of securities of the provinces and 
securities of Canada as provided in the further provisions of this clause. This 
fixes the total amount available month by month for investment in any of the 
securities. 


Mr. MonteituH: There is a three month reserve required? 


Mr. THorson: Yes. Subclause (4) has as its function the determination 
of the amount of the excess that is to be available for the purchase of the 
securities of any one province. Here the amount available is that proportion 
of the excess described in the preceding subclause that the total of all con- 
tributions credited to the account during the 120 preceding months, in respect 
of employment in the province that we are looking at and in respect of self- 
employed earnings of persons resident in that same province, is of the total 
amount of all of the contributions that have been credited to the account during 
the same 120 months. This establishes the basic allocation formula for deter- 
mining the amount that is available for investment in the securities of any 
given province. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEeon: Mr. Chairman, as I read the formula, the factors 
which govern what a particular province will have available for investment are 
the balances in the fund, which are the total contributions less the cost of 
administration, less the payments out of the fund, less the appropriate reserve, 
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_ chief actuary here he will have some projections to show what the true picture 
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and the Pinte is available to the endaviaied provinces for investment on the 
basis of their contribution on a 10 year moving average. | a 


Mr. THORSON: That is substantially correct. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: I want to ask one more question, Mr. Chairman. 
I take it that means there could be a considerable difference in the funds 
available to a province which did not operate its own fund if the payments out 
to the residents of that province were less, shall we say, than the average 
payments over the whole fund. 

Mr. Bryce: After all, the relationship between in-payments and out- 
payments differs markedly between the provinces because there could be a 
difference in age distribution, let us say; I think this could be the case if there { 
was a separate fund established entirely for that province, and it might be 
larger or smaller. As I say, it might be larger or smaller than the amount © 
arrived at by this formula. | 


Hon. Mr. McCUTCHEON: Correct. 


Mr. Gray: Mr. Chairman, I would like to put a question. Would it or 
would it not be correct to say that there would be an automatic advantage to 
a province which operated its own plan in contrast with one that was part of 
this national plan. . 


Mr. Bryce: Not as a general rule. There might be situations if some prov-_ 
inces, let us say, had a widely different age distribution from the average where, 
by operating its own plan, it would have more or less in the fund than it ca 
under this arrangement. 

Mr. Gray: But, generally speaking, it is expected that the funds available 
for investment in any particular province would not be likely to vary whether 1 
it operated its own plan or whether it was part of this national plan. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: That is incorrect. 

Mr. Gray: If you do not mind, Senator McCutcheon, I would like to have 
the witness answer my question. 7 

Mr. LiLoyp: I think the member is quite right. The witness gave the 
answer a moment ago, and he can say so. 


Mr. Gray: If the senator does not like the answer that is going to come, 
that is his problem. a 


Hon. Mr. McCuTcHeEon: I got my answer. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Bryce is here and I am sure he heard { 
the question. 

Mr. Bryce: Could I just get the question clear. I am sorry but I missed 
part of it because of the by-play. 


Mr. KNOWLES: You are not so innocent. f 


Mr. Gray: Well, based on the actuarial studies that you have made is it 
expected that it would be thought likely there will be these differences in age 4 
distribution and so on and that it can be expected as a general rule, let us 
say, that a province which operates its own plan can expect to have more 
funds available for investment than if it participated in the national plan? 


Mr. Bryce: I think if one carried out a careful actuarial appraisal of the 
situation in individual provinces you might well find that some could reason- 
ably expect to be better off and others reasonably expect to be worse off i 
the amount of accumulated funds they would have if the funds were entirely 
segregated than if handled in this way. 


Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, on this point, I am sure that when we have the 


would be or what is estimated could happen in such circumstances, and in that 
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_ way we could ascertain whether, in fact, there was any real substantial 


prejudice to any province. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): You may be correct. However, the ques- 
tions and answers are on the record and they stand there for examination. 


Mr. Moreau: Perhaps this is a question for the actuaries as well. Would 
it be correct to say that under a national scheme of this kind the actual reserve 
fund could be, percentagewise, lower for the national plan than in the case of 
the provincially operated plan where you would not have the contingency 
factors; in other words, there might be a slightly greater risk if the plan is 
smaller, and so on. I wonder if the actual reserve fund might safely be lower? 


Mr. Bryce: I think the smaller the unit to which your plan applies the 
more you would want to have some contingency reserve; that is, higher pro- 
portionately. But, whether that is a major factor, frankly, I have not analysed 
the actuarial aspects of the plan enough to be able to say, for example, whether 
with population over a million that becomes a significant factor. 


Mr. Gray: I would like to put two more questions. If I understand the 
answer you gave me correctly, the possibility of an improved position with 
operating one’s own plan in a province arises out of the possibility of age 
distribution and not the effect of an independent operation as such. 


Mr. Bryce: No, not as such. It would arise because of the differences in the 
relationships over time between the contributions and the benefits and this 
depends on age distribution, on income change and guite a variety of factors 
which the actuary has to take into account. 


Mr. Gray: My next question arises out of the answer you gave. You 
mentioned these relationships change over time and by that I presume you 
mean that a province which today may have a certain age distribution which 
might produce factor A, five, ten or fitfteen years later there might be a situation 
created where you would have quite a different effect. 


Mr. Bryce: Yes. It may be that this can be projected by the actuaries. It 
may be that there is a possibility of population changes, however, that he would 
not foresee. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It seems to me that these are all hypotheti- 
cal questions and I think the actuary would be better qualified to answer such 
questions. 


Mr. Moreau: AsI understand this clause, the funds available for investment 
in provincial securities are based entirely on the collections of the province 
rather than on any outpay. There are going to be provisions, as I understand 
the plan for people to leave the country and perhaps retire in Florida. These 
factors such as the place where the pensioner normally was resident, may be 
difficult to determine, at least in respect of a national plan. For instance, we 
might have an Ontario situation where a number of people would go to Florida; 
whereas in British Columbia they would take advtange of the warm climate 
there. There is also the factor, for instance, that in the western provinces we 
have quite a number of semi-retired people who go to the coast. This pattern 
might be a very difficult one to predict. 

Mr. Bryce: I should defer to those who are more expert on the workings 
of the plan; but my understanding is that the obligation in respect of any 
province arises from the contributions made in the province rather than resi- 
dence at the time of retirement. Is that not the case? 

Mr. THorson: That is correct. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: In respect of any province which operates its own 
plan? : 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. 
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noticed in the report which has been presented to us today. 


what ultimately no doubt will be comparisons between this plan and what 
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Mr. COTE (Longueuil): Following Mr. Gray’s questi 


Dr. Willard whether he has any statistics in which we could find the average ’ 


age in the different provinces. For instance, with the old age security, the in- 
formation may be available. . ae os , 

Dr. WILLARD: Yes, Mr. Chairman, we can obtain statistics on the average age 
in the different provinces. 

Mr. CétTE (Longueuil): Can you tell us whether there is a great difference? 

Dr. WruLarD: When we are dealing with projections in respect of age 
distribution, I think we might leave this to the chief actuary who has been work- 
ing in this area. 

Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: Will the actuary have that information when he 
appears before us? 

Dr. WILLARD: I am sure the chief actuary who is here tonight will keep that 
in mind. 

Mr. KNowtes: Mr. Chairman, I have one question supplementary to the 
question originally asked by Senator McCutcheon. I take it from Mr. Bryce’s 
answer that if there is to be any advantage or disadvantage to a province under 
the terms of this clause, it would depend upon the various variables to which you 
have referred; but the most significant variable, I gather, is the matter of claims 
in respect of death, disability, and so on, and it is not related to the wealth or 
productivity of a province. 

Mr. Bryce: That is a factor because of the operation of the $600 exemption 
in determining a contribution; so, the average income in a province does have 


an influence on the situation. 


Mr. T. Kent (Policy Secretary, Prime Minister’s Office): If I might add one 
point, it depends not so much on what those variables are now as how they deve- 
lop in the future. The difference between the distribution of investment funds 
based entirely on the contributory income to the plan, and the distribution of 
funds based on the net experience as it would be under the provincial legislation, 
is a difference which would develop only in the future as the benefits become 
larger in relation to contributions. Therefore, it is not a matter of trying to 
estimate what the variables are now, but what they might be sometime hence. 
‘hab as acmajor factor: 

Mr. Moreau: Would it be fair to say that if we look ahead perhaps 40 years 
in the future—I do not know the precise point—there will be no substantial 
accumulation of funds at this point, and perhaps this factor in the future is of 
diminishing importance. 

Mr. Kent: That would depend on what decision parliament makes 20 
years from now, perhaps. 


Mr. Muwro: Perhaps we should not be debating a lot of these matters at | 


this point when the actuary will be here next week. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Perhaps the committee might agree that | 


this type of question would be discussed better with the actuary and we 
might pass on, but I do not want to eliminate any such question while Mr. 
Bryce is here to answer it. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Mr. Chairman, I had my answer from Mr. Bryce ~ 
and I am quite satisfied with this. Mr. Bryce does not pretend to be an actuary. 
I would hope the attention of the chief actuary will be drawn to the discussion 
this evening so that he will give us a better breakdown of the figures than I 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): The chief actuary is here, and I have no 
doubt he is absorbing the questions. 


Mr. Luoyp: I share with other members what obviously is one factor in 
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a am satisfied with an explanation of the facts in respect of how this one is 


_ proposed to operate, and there will not be much by way of practical meaning- 


_ fulness in treating this in isolation. I think you have to have them all before 


bu can draw any real comprehension from this kind of questioning. For 


instance, under subclause (4) I take it that if there is a province with a low 


_ level. of income, the volume of moneys available to it for investment obviously 
is going to be lower per capita because the contribution base is lower. That is 


a simple statement of fact which I think can be drawn from this. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Would you deal with subclause (4); I do 
not think we had finished the whole clause? 


Mr. THORSON: The concluding portion of subclause (4) imposes an obliga- 
tion on the minister of finance, once the proportion of the amount available 
for investment in the security of a particular province has been struck, to 

notify the provincial treasurer of the amount available for such purpose. 

Subclause (5) directs the ministerto purchase securities of a province 
up to the lesser of the amount that is allowed under the preceding clause—that 
available for investment in those securities; or the aggregate amount of secu- 


rities of that province which in fact are offered for purchase by the minister of 


finance by the provincial authorities, not later than ten days after the end of 
the month in question. In other words, it will be appreciated that in certain 
circumstances the entire amount available for the purchase of securities may not 
be offered by the provincial authorities for purchase by the minister of finance. 


Hon. Mr. McCUTCHEON: Would you say that again? 


Mr. THorson: I am sorry. There will be cases where a province may not 
wish to offer for purchase by the minister of finance the full amount available 
to it under the formula we just have been discussing. 

In those circumstances under subclause (6), the minister of finance is 
directed to purchase securities of Canada to make up any deficiency in the total 
amount available for purchase that arises—any deficiency that arises as a 
result of the province not wishing to take down the full amount available to it. 

Mr. Muwro: If the province does not want to take its full allotment, we 
can invest it in federal securities. 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. The securities of Canada will have attached to them 
the same conditions and the same interest earning capacity as the securities 
of the provinces. 

Mr. Luoyp: Would it be correct to say that the priority of the investment 
of these funds goes first to the provincial authorities? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. | 

Mr. Luoyp: And then if there still is an excess of funds, they are for the 
time being invested in government of Canada securities of the kind and nature 
that can be liquidated through our agency fairly easily to be available should 
the case arise where the province wants to take advantage of its priority at a 


later time. 


Mr. THorson: That is not quite correct. 
Mr. Luoyp: Or are they going to be denied that? 


Mr. THorson: Should the province not wish to subscribe for the full 
amount available to it, then the obligation is on the minister of finance to 
offer securities of Canada on exactly the same basis as the provincial securities 


‘ would be offered. In other words, if we are talking about 20-year term pro- 
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“minister in such a situation similarly would be 20-year securities. 


_ vincial securities, then the securities of Canada that would be offered by the 


Mr. Luoyp: So, if a province does not take up its priority position— 
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Mr. KNow es: At the end of any month. a 

Mr. Lioyp: —at the end of any given period provided for by this statute, © 
then the government of Canada comes in and occupies its investment oppor- 
tunity and these funds then are frozen in that investment. 


Mr. Bryce: Yes. 

Mr. Lioyp: Suppose that at a later date, two years later, a province may 
have wanted to employ this kind of financing to a greater degree in any one 
future year, then perhaps it is available to it in this year, but the government 
of Canada does not retreat from its investment in the fund. 

Mr. Bryce: No. The minister of finance shall purchase securities in this 
amount each month. Presumably the law has regard primarily for the condi- 
tion of the fund and is ensuring that it is invested prompily on a long term 
basis, and if the province does not want to take the money up, then there is 
an obligation on the Minister of Finance to invest it. 

Mr. Luoyp: It is lost forever. 

Mr. Bryce: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. McCurcHeon: Not necessarily on a long term basis. There is 
a subsequent clause. _ 

Mr. Bryce: Except that the subsequent clause applies to a different in- © 
vestment from the one made under this subclause. 

Mr. THORSON: Subclause (7) has to do with the consolidation of securities. 
Under this provision, at the request of the provincial treasurer of the province | 
concerned, the minister of finance is authorized to accept, in place of any series 
of securities issued during a period up to but not exceeding 12 months, a 
consolidated issue in the place of the earlier issue, bearing interest at the 
same rate and in an amount equal to the aggregate amount of the securities 
in the series that is being replaced. 

It is a condition of any such exchange on consolidation of securities that 
the province pay any interest that may have accrued on those securities up — 
to the date of the exchange. The purpose of this is to ensure that the fund 
will not lose interest by accepting the substituted securities. | 

Hon. Mr. McCurcueon: The purpose also being to enable the province to — 
manage its financial affairs on a better basis than a month-to-month basis. 

Mr. TuHorSON: In describing the “purpose” I had reference only to the 
payment of accrued interest. The purpose of the consolidation itself, of course, 
is as you have described it. 

Subclause (8) makes it clear that the minister of finance is not to be - 
regarded as being limited by the other provisions of this clause, in so far 
as he may deem it expedient to invest any portion of the operating balance 
at any given time in short term obligations of the government of Canada. In - 
such a case any interest earned by those short term obligations and any pro- 
ceeds of sale of those obligations would insure to the benefit of the Canada 
pension plan account. Here we are talking about a quite different kind of 
security, one that is not limited as to negotiability; this presumably would | 


be the ordinary short term government of Canada obligation. | 


Mr. KNOWLES: This ties in with what we were talking about earlier, 
namely the interest the government pays on the operating balance? 
Mr. THORSON: Yes. 


Mr. KNOWLES: The two subclauses taken together imply that the minister 
of finance is supposed to see to it that the operating balance earns as much 
interest as it can, either interest direct from the government, or on short 
term security. 
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Mr. THorson: That is the purpose. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Do you have any further comments in 
respect of subclause (2), Mr. Francis? 


Mr. Francis: The discussion has been adequate, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): If there are no further questions may we 
pass to the next clause? 


On Clause 113—Issue and conditions of obligations. 


Mr. THorson: Clause 113 defines the kind of obligation that may qualify 
as a security of a province or as a security of Canada so that the funds may 
be invested in that security. Every such obligation must comply with the 
conditions enumerated in this subclause, whether the obligation is an obligation 
of a province or an obligation of Canada. 

The first condition is that the obligation must be payable to the credit , 
of the investment fund and must be expressed to be not negotiable and not 
transferable or assignable. It is not a negotiable instrument in any sense. 

The second condition is that the term to maturity would be 20 years or, 
should the minister of finance deem it necessary to fix a lesser period in 
order to meet the payments he will have to meet under subclause (3) of 
clause 110, such lesser period as the minister may fix. 

Paragraph (c) provides that the obligation will be redeemable in whole 
or in part prior to maturity only at the option of the minister of finance where 
he deems it necessary to redeem the security in order to meet the payments 
that the account must meet. In such a case, the redemption could only be made 
after notice in writing given to the provincial treasurer not less than six 
months before the date of the redemption. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: May I interrupt now to ask a question? 

In the case of the province which operates its own provincial pension 
plan, am I right in assuming that these restrictions on investment and term— 
I am talking about interest and term; start with that—would not be applicable? 


Mr. THorRSON: No, sir, they would not be applicable. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Do I understand from this that the term of maturity 
shall be 20 years maximum in any event? 


Mr. THorson: That is correct. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Initially, I presume, that would be the term, but as time 
goes on and we need some of this surplus fund then the term will be less. 


Mr. Bryce: As you get closer to the point where the fund will cease 
going up and may turn down, then you may call for a shorter term because 
you will need the funds at an earlier stage. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: But the terms of repayment are determined by the 
minister? 

Mr. BrRYcE: Yes. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: At the time of the purchase of the securities? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: Subject to his calling them on six months’ notice. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: In any event? 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: In other words, the minister could sell the securities 
on a 20 year basis and then, after a certain term, he could call for repayment. 


Mr. BrycE: He can call them when he finds that it is necessary in order 
to meet payments that will be required to be made. These payments will be 
} the payment of benefits, essentially. 
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Mr. CHATTERTON: Even though the original term was 20 years? _ 

Mr. Bryce: Yes, even though the original term was 20 years. 

Mr. THORSON: But only in the circumstances described in paragraph (d),- ; 
the next following paragraph. 4 

Mr. Luoyp: No matter who has the fund, this kind of aivestineel policy 
would be the kind of precaution that a minister of finance would take in any 
event, would it not? 

Mr. CHATTERTON: You do not know Mr. Bennett of British Columbia! 

Mr. Luoyp: Perhaps I should have used the term “a conservative finance 
minister’. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: I am not sure that even a conservative finance 
minister would like to invest in 20 year securities that someone peg could 
call at six months’ notice. 

Mr. Luoyvp: But the contributors likewise would want to be sure that their 
investments in these kind of funds would be handled in a way that was con- 
sistent with the security of their contribution benefit. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): There may be differences of opinion, and 
I do not think we should go into them at this time. 

Mr. Munro: This is just a safeguard. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think it is in order to question Mr. 
Thorson, but we do not want to get into debate on economic and political mat- 
ters between members. We want to have on the record what Mr. Thorson says. 

Mr. Luoyp: I will be delighted to pursue the facts of the plan and to 
reserve observation until a later time. 

Mr. Munro: Questions on calling at six months’ notice would be better 
dealt with when the chief actuary is here. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We probably all have our own thinking 
on the matter, but I do not think it is our thinking necessarily on what might 
or might not happen that is the important thing. The important thing is what 
the departmental officials have to say about it; that is what we want to under- 
stand so we can make up our own minds. 

Mr. KNOWLES: I would like to ask Mr. Thorson a question supplementary 
to the exchange which took place with Senator McCutcheon a moment ago. 


He gave the answer that these conditions do not apply to any province operat- | 
ing its own plan. 


Mr. THorson: My answer was strictly a lawyer’s answer. a matter of © 
law, that is the answer. 


Mr. KNOWLES: That is an interesting comment. I will not put any adjective 
on my question. 


Will you make some comment, Mr. Thorson, in relation to the discussion we 
had earlier about a provincial plan having to be comparable to the federal 
plan in order for the federal plan not to operate in a province. Is there any- — 
thing in the arrangements for a comparable plan or anything in the agreement — 
that calls for the investment provisions of a province to be comparable? 

Mr. THorson: No, Mr. Knowles. You will recall that the requirement with 
respect to a provincial plan being comparable to this plan dealt only with com- 
parability as regards benefits. These provisions, in a sense, are not directly 
germane to the kind of pension plan that would be operated by a province. 

Mr. KNOWLES: But it seems to me the security of those benefits might be 
of interest to those concerned. 

Mr. THORSON: I am sure it would be, but I am not sure that could be a 
subject with which the parliament of Canada could concern itself. | 
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Mr. LLoyD: Mr. Chairman: am I correct that in drafting this bill for the 
purposes of comparability you are looking at the end result? What is the end 


obligation of the governments concerned to the beneficiaries? How the gov- 
ernment of a province or the federal government arrives at the method of | 
- raising the money or administering investment and so on is something you 


consider can be left out of your thinking because you desire that the benefits 
be comparable in order to maintain the degree of portability that you are seek- 
ing? Is that it? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Mr. Kent: Perhaps it should be added, Mr. Chairman, that the power to 
redeem these securities, of course, is a power that arises i: redemption is re- 
quired in order to pay benefits. "A comparable provincial plan in the same 
circumstances would be faced with the same need to pay benefits, and therefore 
presumably would be achieving the same financial result—redeeming securi- 
ties— 

Mr. Luoyp: They would be faced with the same actuarial considerations 
and administrative considerations in general? 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Is there any provision whereby, if the minister felt he 
should not recall the loans to the provinces, perhaps for political reasons, he 
could call on any other fund? 

Mr. THorson: No. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Therefore, he must redeem. 

Mr. THORSON: Yes. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Regardless of the political Lea ae 

Mr. THorson: That is my understanding. 


Mr. BAsForD: But it is also true that the Minister of Finance has to keep 
three months working capital. 


Mr. THorsoN: Of course. 
Mr. BASForD: So the chance of running out is extremely slim. 


Mr. Montr1tH: If the minister should require, for argument’s sake $100 
million, is there any indication whether or not he redeems securities pro rata? 


Mr. THORSON: That is dealt with in paragraph (d), Mr. Monteith. Paragraph 
¢d) sets out the methods by which the minister may redeem the securities of 
any jurisdiction whether the jurisdiction is a province or whether the jurisdic- 
tion is Canada. 

You will see under paragraph (d) that a given security is redeemable 
either in whole or in part before maturity only after all securities of the same 
jurisdiction as the obligation that we are concerned with, that were issued 
before the month in which the relevant obligation was issued, have been fully 
redeemed. Secondly, it is redeemable in whole or in part before maturity only 
on the basis that the amount that is to be realized at any time by way of 
redemption of securities of the same jurisdiction held to the credit of the invest- 
ment fund is the proportion of the total amount to be realized by way of re- 
demption of securities held to the credit of the fund— 

Perhaps it would be clearer if I were to read the formula enunciated in the 
statute. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Please explain it; do not read it! 
Mr. Bryce: They are to be redeemed pro rata and in series. 
Mr. KNow.LeEs: That is what the act says. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: It is a perfect explanation. 
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Hon. Mr. McCurcueon: If the minister of finance is redeeming his own 
securities he redeems them out of what is properly called the general revenues 
of the country. 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McCutrcuron: He redeems them out of tax revenues, and his 
ability to redeem them depends upon the tax revenues that he can raise at that 
time. 

Mr. Bryce: Or the refunding that he can do. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Or the refunding, yes. 

Mr. Bryce: But the same applies to the province. 

Mr. Luoyp: You say the same applies to a province? 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. If an occasion arises for the redemption of the provincial 
securities, presumably the province gets the funds in the same way as it would 
get funds for any other purpose. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Even in a Social Credit province? 

Mr. Bryce: Well, it depends how they get funds there for other purposes. 
These provisions have been discussed with the provincial treasury officials. They 
are familiar with them. 

Mr. Gray: All the provincial treasury boards? 

Mr. Bryce: All the provincial treasury officials. 

Mr. Gray: Of all the provinces? 

Mr. Bryce: I think it was all the provinces. 

Mr. Basrorp: What is the priority of redemption between federal and 
provincial securities? 

Mr. Bryce: It is in proportion to the amounts held in the funds of the two 
in the series being redeemed. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): If that ends this series of questions we 
shall pass on. 

Mr. KNow.Les: Are the amounts from the Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories just part of the federal share? 

Mr. THORSON: Well, to the extent that the ten provinces do not constitute 
the entire source of revenue of the fund, then that amount would be available 
for investment in securities of Canada. 

Paragraph (e) makes it clear that the obligation must bear interest payable 
semiannually at the rate applicable under subclause (2), which is the next 
following subclause, at the time of the issue of the obligation. In other words, 
whatever the rate was at the time of the issue of the obligation holds throughout 
the lifetime of the obligation. 

Paragraph (f) provides that the obligation must be issued in accordance 
with and must contain such terms and conditions in addition to those I already 
have described, as may be set forth in any agreement entered into between the 
minister of finance and the appropriate provincial authorities by whom the 
obligation is issued. I said “‘appropriate provincial authorities”; I should have 
said by the appropriate authority because, of course, the authority in question 
could be the minister of finance when we are talking about securities of Canada. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Is it the intention of the government initially to pur- 
chase securities on the basis of 20 years repayment? 

Mr. BrYcE: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEon: I am not going to refer to the actuarial report but 


is it fair to say that there is going to be a long period here when the contribu- — 
tions will exceed the payments of benefits, interest, administrative charges, — 
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and so on, so that during that period a province or the minister of finance 
can really settle his interest obligations by further i.o.u.’s? 

Mr. Bryce: Well, the interest has to be paid in cash. The interest will help 
the fund to accumulate. As the fund accumulates there will be an obligation 
to invest it in provincial securities. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEeon: That is what you call crossing cheques. 


Mr. Luoyp: Well, Mr. Chairman, I believe that is what happens with all 
funding operations; there is nothing different. 


Mr. Bryce: No. 


Mr. Luoyp: In that case there must be a good deal of “crossings” going on 
right now. 


Mr. KNOWLES: It is all right; we are just missing the presence of the 
member from Lapointe tonight. 


Mr. THORSON: Subclause (2) deals with the fixing of the interest that is 
to apply on any security that may be purchased by the minister of finance 
under the preceding clause. The subclause provides that the rate shall be 
calculated in the case of an obligation that has a term of maturity of 20 years 
on the basis of the average yield to maturity of all outstanding obligations of the 
government of Canada, and I should say by that, obligations that are not 
limited or restricted as to negotiability, that have terms to maturity of 20 or 
more years. In arriving at the average yield to maturity the outstanding obliga- 
tion of the government of Canada having such terms are to be weighted accord- 
ing to the amounts of the obligations then outstanding. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: That might produce a rate of interest different from 
the interest that the government of Canada at the moment could sell 20 year 
obligations. I am putting that in the form of a question and not a statement. 

Mr. Bryce: Presumably these are the market yields, and if the government 
of Canada were going to issue securities of that term what it could issue them 
for would be determined in large part by what the market is willing to pay 
for securities of that kind. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: That is not what this subclause says. 

Mr. Bryce: Well, this subclause speaks of the average yield to maturity 
of outstanding obligations. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEoNn: Weighted according to the amount of these obliga- 
tions outstanding? 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: Well, that to me seems to be an additional factor 
introduced into this, which might mean that the rate of interest might be less 
or it might be more than the government of Canada at that moment could 
sell 20 year securities. 

Mr. Bryce: Well, it should not be far out. 


Hon. Mr. McCurcHEon: It would not be far out; I am just saying it could 
be out. 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. 

Mr. Basrorp: Would this rate of interest also apply to short term securities? 

Mr. Bryce: No. 


Mr. THoRSON: Paragraph (b) deals with obligations that have terms to 
maturity of less than 20 years. Here the minister is directed to look to the 
average yield to maturity of all outstanding negotiable obligations of the 
government of Canada that have terms to maturity within a range comparable 


_ in average duration to the term of the obligation in respect of which the calcu- 
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lation is being made, and weighted according to. the amounts of these obligations 7 
that are then outstanding. ” 
Under subclause (3), the minister of finance when he has fixed an interest _ 
rate for the purpose of subclause (2), is to give notice what rate was fixed by A 
publication of the rate in the Canada Gazette. q 
Hon. Mr. McCutcuHEeon: Does that mean a monthly notice in that publica- — 
tion? 
Mr. THORSON: Well, there would be a publication if there was a change in — 
the interest rate. 
Mr. Bryce: There is almost bound to be. This is figured to a decimal point ~ 
and, presumably, there will be a monthly determination. 
Mr. KNOWLES: Why is the minister required to publish this rate of interest | 
in the Canada Gazette but not required to publish the rate of interest that © 
the minister fixes in respect of payments on what is in the operating ac- 
count? 
Mr. Bryce: Presumably, this is to let all the provinces know officially the 
rate with which we are dealing. 
Mr. THORSON: In this way there could be no doubt about the rate that would 
prevail should they wish to offer securities for purchase during that month. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: Surely the rate applicable to the operating ac-_ 
count would be the treasury bill rate? . 


Mr. Bryce: We were speaking about that earlier, senator. Presumably _ 
it will be either the rate we pay on treasury bills to finance short term 
obligations or the rate that we get from the banks on our balance; in other 
words, the rate on the excess balance held with the bank, which is close to that | 
other rate. There possibly might be some adjustment if it turns out the Oe 
balance fluctuates a good deal, so I would like to preserve our position on that — 
until we see what the pattern is. 


Mr. KNOWLES: But that rate will become public information? 


Mr. Bryce: Oh, yes. I assume there will be questions asked in the house 
concerning it. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Yes, you have been around a while. You are an oldtimer. 
The CHarrMAn (Mr. Cameron): We will now proceed to clause 114. 


On Clause 114—Effects of regulation made under subsection (2) of section 3. 


Mr. THorsoN: This is the clause that was mentioned earlier in connection 

with clause 3. This clause describes the results that follow from any regulation 

that is made by the governor in council under subclause (2) of clause 3, 

: whereby the province is prescribed as being a province providing a comprehen-- 
Sive pension plan. You will see that where any regulation has been made under 

the authority I mentioned, two consequences follow, firstly, all obligations © 

and liabilities that had accrued up to the date when the regulation became 
effective and for the assumption of which the law of the province made 
provision, cease to be obligations and liabilities under the Canada pension 
plan from and after the date on which the regulation became effective. | 


Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: Of course, I take it this applies only to a province 
that sets up its own plan after the effective date of this plan? . 


Mr. THORSON: Yes, that is correct. Otherwise, of course, there will be no 
obligation and liabilities to be assumed under the provincial plan. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeEon: In other words, it relates to a province which five 
years from now decides to set up it own plan? 
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+ Mr. THORSON: Yes. The second consequence is dealt with in paragraph 
ps tb): This imposes an obligation on the minister of finance to pay an amount, 
: which is to be calculated in the manner set out in subclause (2) of this clause, 


to the government of the province concerned. That amount is to be paid by | 


_ the transfer to the government in the first instance and to the extent that 
it may be necessary, of the securities of that province that are held to 
the credit of the investment fund. In the second instance there would be trans- 
ferred to the extent necessary for the purpose securities of Canada held to 
the credit of the fund, and should it be necessary, should there be any re- 
mainder to be paid, there would then be transferred the balance in such 
manner as will be prescribed. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any questions? 


Mr. THORSON: Subclause (2) deals with the calculation of the amount 
that is to be transferred by the minister of finance to the government of a 
province in the circumstances described in subclause (1), that is to say when 
the province has been prescribed as having its own pension plan. 

The amount is calculated by the minister by adding two amounts, the total 
of all contributions that have been credited to the account, up to the date when 
the regulation became effective, that derive from employment in that province 
or self-employed earnings that have been earned by persons residents of that 
province. To that amount is added such part of any interest that has been 
credited to or that has accrued to the credit of the account up to the date when 
the regulation became effective as derived from the contributions mentioned in 
paragraph (a). 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: How do you calculate the interest that you are 
going to turn back? Surely you cannot calculate it in respect of the contribu- 
tions because contributions would not necessarily be in the same proportion. 

Mr. Bryce: We are going to have to keep detailed records of the payments 
in and the payments out in respect of each particular province. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: That is all I want to know. 

Mr. BRyYcE: This will be done by a computer. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: In other words, as well, you are going to keep 
track of the payments in and the payments out? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes. 

‘Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: I take it you are going to charge your administra- 
tion on a general pro rata basis? 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. Now, to complete my answer to your question, there may 
be some difficulties where we have different rates of interest owing to the fact 
that we have to allow the interest payable on the operating balance, so to 
speak, and things of this sort, but I assume we can resolve this with reasonable 
equity. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: By and large the interest will be charged on what 
I might call the net balance and payments in and payments out, like admin- 
istration charges. 

Mr, GRYCE: Yes. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: But the amount that is to be paid to the provincial gov- 
ernment, except in so far as interest is concerned, does not depend on the 
payments out. 

Mr. Bryce: Mr. Thorson is coming to that. 


Hon. Mr. McCurTcHeon: This means the formula is a different formula to 


a the formula in respect of amounts payable for investment? 
Mr. BRYCE: Yes. 
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Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEOoN: It hardly is an administrative difficulty that sets 
the formula for investment; in other words, you are going to keep nine sets of 
books. 

Mr. BrycE: Buried away in the computer will be all these records. Stored 
in the memory of the computer will be sufficient information to constitute 
these accounts if necessary, but we would not propose to keep these accounts in 
our regular books. 


Mr. BASFORD: We are delighted to note Senator McCutcheon mentioned we 
would have nine sets of books. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: The minister suggested we did not want ten and 
I suggested we certainly were not going to have ten anyway. 


Mr. KNOWLES: But it is good to know from an Ontario senator that we 
have nine. 


Mr. THorson: From the total of the two amounts described in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) there would be subtracted, in arriving at the amount to be trans- 
ferred, two separate amounts described in paragraphs (c) and (d). 

Paragraph (c) describes the amount of the benefits that have been paid but 
that would not have been paid if the province in question had been a province 
having its own pension plan from the inception of the federal plan. 

Paragraph (d) describes part of the cost of administration of the act up 
to the time when the regulation became effective, computed according to the 
proportion—such costs of administration up to that time that the total of 
the contributions referred to in paragraph (a)—that is to say, the contribu- 
tions that derive from employment or self-employed earnings in that province 
—is of the total amount of all contributions credited to the account up until 
the same day. 

Subclause (3) again has in contemplation the situation described in sub- 
clause (1). Under this subclause, the minister is authorized to enter into 
agreements with the government of a province that has given notice of its 
intention to establish its own plan, that would permit the furnishing to that 
government, under specified circumstances, of all information obtained up until 
that time relating to earnings and contributions. It also generally would permit 
the exchange of information and other data so as to enable the province to 
assume the obligations and liabilities that had accrued up until that time under 
the Canada pension plan. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: This is the same type of provision of cross- 
information that was provided earlier in respect of a province that initially 
operates its own plan. 


Mr. THORSON: Yes, but it authorizes the exchange of such information in 
anticipation of the establishment of the plan so that the plan may be effective 
and may assume the obligations and liabilities which must be assumed. 

Mr. MONTEITH: What time do we meet again, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It now is five minutes after ten. We have 
11 more clauses to deal with. 


Mr. MONTEITH: We cannot finish them all. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I was hoping perhaps we might meet to- 
morrow morning at 9.30 and endeavour to finish by 11 a.m. 


Mr. KNOWLES: We might meet from 9.30 a.m. to 11 a.m. and then decide 
what we will do. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Yes. 
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COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION 


I. Estimated Expenditures by Department in 1966 


Denartinentmor Nationals hevenue’. 2 Foo o4 0. Be tee eee $5,709,000 
Department of National Health and Welfare .............. 1,466,000 
SO pisoverontne: Lreastiry. . a. Aa 8 2 OR eek AMAA aL ae 60,000 
Unemployment Insurance Commission.................-. 406,000 
Data Processing. (Hental and operating)! 9... fee _ 312,000 
POU 3 Jaro seater eran $7,953,000 
II. Estimated Expenditures for all Departments 
AG) rae MT PRD Ee Sas Cr cleo k eet a a edt aa lsh ok Sos @ akagtes $ 7,953,000 
LOG Bras 3 PRR a eg fee Th ay BeBe. al ae 8,372,000 
LNYATS: oe BRS ee ar Ae A het ioe SR NO eel 8,422,000 
MOM ee teamed ele fee sages, otk Uce hedel isi. os nce ook hes ale 10,077,000 
EU ae al Ts Ok hal PR SR aE RPS eon BOCA 11,719,000 
CO Tees iar emer Re Mee ai eure vatedeie gos iee asa) custo ard 13,101,000 
WME mmo AE he are ees, oho Shab ois cl ac's te ata al CEE 14,607,000 
TO comme v eters PBC es Nd of che OlD anise ocho we deeds 14,838,000 
ANTE 8 OE AT GUL ee ARES UR CAN RTS LAM a, LR 15,570,000 
EO Meee ee ete diay ete cls kati, sees tata geht Sieve es 16,416,000 


III. Actuaries’ Estimate of Administration Expenditures 
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On page 14 of the short range estimates of the chief actuary, he indicates 
in his principal assumptions that he assumes expenses of administration will 


be 0.1% of contributory earnings. 


On page 15 (Table 2) and on page 17 (Table 6) he shows the estimated 
administrative expenditures on the basis of two assumptions; the first, on a 
3% annual rate of increase in earnings (Table 2) and the other on a 4% annual 


rate of increase in earnings (Table 6). These are as follows: 


Table 2 Table 6 

Year 3% increase 4% increase 

in earnings in earnings 
eS OR ater. ot atag sisi. vase 96 8) 8 $12,200,000 $12,200,000 
IT ee Ee oe ne a 12,700,000 12,800,000 
EEE GALI W ET SA RP age EE OP 13,300,000 13,400,000 
OD ee NU PSAP SET te obey wialla''a) <iavelins 8'et4 13,900,000 14,100,000 
EU Coa mte ed Say segbYesc ic, ee) Sw: Ola le egarews 14,400,000 14,700,000 
ee Pe AOE, MOP RA Pe ward! oO eos, he oece 15,000,000 15,400,000 
WACO LOL Gala ede We ON CA Aa So 15,700,000 16,100,000 
rae Bats ed GS lac, a) cv ahetd.ove ata 16,300,000 16,800,000 
DREN Ames eer ect obo a eade. hs a a SRL Bile ob are 17,000,000 17,500,000 


Leg Eo OPES EMA 0 oe ene Soe Ee 17,600,000 18,300,000 


ways. While it is not possible to specify the exact effects of these transactions, | 
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ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF THE CANADA PENSION PLAN 
1. Introduction 


The purpose of this report is to provide a framework in which the opera- 
tions of the Canada Pension Plan, together with the comparable Quebec Plan, — 
can be considered in the perspective of the Canadian economy as a whole. 
Essentially, the Pension Plan will provide for the transfer of income from the 
active working force to those who are retired, as well as certain benefits to. 
survivors and the disabled. Initially, it will provide for the accumulation of 
a fund in the hands of provincial governments until the payment of benefits 
under the Plan reaches the aggregate level of the contributions plus interest — 
earnings. The inauguration of the Plan will bring into operation a new set © 
of transactions which will affect major economic relationships in a variety of 


nor the reactions to them, it is possible to form some view as to the potential 
size of their impact on the economy under varying assumptions, and to es- 
tablish a range for the orders of magnitude which seem likely to be involved. 

The actuarial data which form the basis of this assessment are set forth — 
in the following Table, for the years 1966, 1975 and 1985. These data, which are 
derived from the Actuarial Report on the Canada Pension Plan, have been 


as 


ad 1 justed pulala By Ue hea to petovide i Bac ee totals for all of Garsds f. 
inch luding the Quebec Plan. In order not to minimize in any way the effects oes 
pear 1985, the analysis for that year has been based on the “high-cost” estimates 
—¥ ‘hich appear in the Actuarial Report, that is, on the low-immigration, low ef 
"fertility assumptions. For this estimate, the actuary has assumed that average ‘ 
me earnings increase at 4 per cent annually, while the Consumer Price Index pi: 
a ‘increases at 14 per cent anuually until 1975 and at 2 per cent annually there- 
after. 


e ACTUARIAL ESTIMATES on 
‘ (estimates for all of Canada) 


| 1966 1975 1985 

Employee Contributions 252 376 664 
Employer Contributions* 252 376 664 
Contributions of Self Employed 64 127 259 


Total Contributions 568 879 1,587.) Soule 
Benefit Payments — 497 1,853)2 


(em 


568 382 —266 
Less admin. expenses —16 —24 —45 


ane amet ey 


Build-up of Reserve (apart from interest) +552 +358 311 


al —_—_—— — — 


_For comparative purposes, some figures of major economic aggregates are 
given below. These estimates have been derived from the earnings and popula- 
tion figures in the Actuarial Report. They are not a forecast of future develop- 
ments; rather they are a set of projections consistent with the actuarial cal- 
culations and are a necessary tool in the economic analysis which follows. A 

description of the derivation of these figures is given in Appendix “A”. 


_ PROJECTIONS OF SOME MAJOR ECONOMIC AGGREGATES 
($ billions) 
1966 1975 1985 
Rose NatION aU EP TOGUCE (P25 be orbs fa oe.e 6 50 88 Loy 
MOCHA SRTICOIIE OTe fe sls So oh 5 Oe de ae ese 25 44. 79 
Corporation Profits (before taxes) ...... 5 8 ey, 
Personal Disposable Income ............ 35 60 109 , 
sy SOUSUIIGT Ma OTICILUTO. 6 aiaiejoyiseio.5 4.0 a helelets 324 56 101 ‘ 
‘ OSE GIST, Pe fda nl a 1 nO ee 24 4 4 e 
c Pte Meera TN 8.8 9.05) <n wa) Vannes 438 a}ecsirls 74 13 224 i 
| Brtigretraaving lok csi bee uk os esas s 10 17 30 a 


" 
, Note: Figures have been rounded off to the nearest half million, wr nS : 
‘s 

: 


*This Report is founded upon the Actuarial Report which does not take into account . 
the fact that Employer Contributions will be somewhat greater than the Employee Contribu- ; i 
tions due to the operation of the contribution and refund provisions of the Bill on the 

Canada Pension Plan. 
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2. The Framework of the Analysis! 


An appropriate framework for considering the aggregate economic effects ! 
of the Pension Plan is provided by the National Accounts prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics for economic purposes. In the National Accounts, — 
the economy is grouped into three major sets of transactors called “sectors” 
—the consumer (personal) sector; the business sector; and the government © 
(public) sector. A fourth group, the non-residents sector, is fitted into this | 
system to take account of transactions in goods and services occurring between 
each sector and the rest of the world (Canada’s current account in her inter- 
national balance of payments). Each of these four major groups of transactors 
receives income, has an outgo of expenditure, and generates saving (or, where > 
expenditure exceeds income, dissaving). The sum of the savings of the con- 
sumer, business and government sectors, ie., national saving, provides the : 
source of funds for the financing of capital investment, supplemented, as has 
been the case in recent years, by investment from abroad, represented by the 
balance on the non-residents sector account. 

The Pension Plan will alter the flow of income, outlay, and saving in each ~ 
of the three main groups—consumers, businesses, and governments. For the © 
consumer group, the effects are twofold. The employee’s contribution to the 
Pension Plan represents a reduction in his income, and this initially must bring 
about either a reduction in his spending or in his saving. At the same time, the 
benefits paid by the Pension Plan.represent income for a different group of © 
consumers, the aged (or the disabled), whose ratio of spending out of income 
is high, and whose saving rate is low, or sometimes negative. The net effect 
is thus to transfer income from individuals working to a particular group of 
consumers having a low rate of saving. After this initial impact, of course, the - 
employee may succeed in gaining higher wages, which produces further effects — 
which are taken into account below. 

For the business group, the employer’s contribution represents an addition 
to business costs. This increase in costs would initially bring about a reduction 
in profits, and thus a reduction in business savings, or in dividends paid out 
to shareholders, except to the extent that it may be offset through consequential 
price increases or the granting of smaller wage increases than would otherwise 
be granted. 

For the government sector, these contributions from employees and em- 
ployers constitute a form of revenue, in economic terms, and the benefit pay- j 
ments (and administrative costs) a form of expenditure. The build-up of the 
pension reserve constitutes an addition to the saving (or a reduction in the dis- 
saving) of the public sector. 

In this over-simplified exposition, the operation of the Pension Plan can 
be seen to result in a transfer of funds from savers (workers) to spenders (the — 
retired) via the public sector, but in the early years of the Plan a large part 
of these funds is being stored in the saving of the public sector. An initial reduc- 
tion in personal and business saving is accompanied by an increase in government 
saving represented by the build-up of the reserves—but after the first year 
a growing part of the funds transferred is paid out to consumers whose pro-- 
pensity to save is low.? 


iThis section sets out the line of approach which is followed in most of this report, 
but the exposition at this point is necessarily somewhat over-simplified. Various complicating 
assumptions are introduced later to illustrate the impact of the Pension Plan under differing 
sets of conditions. " 


*For illustration, see examples given at Appendix B, sections A(1) and A(3). 
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At this point it will be helpful to distinguish between the initial, short-run 
effects of the Plan, and the longer-run effects once the Plan has reached a 
stage of maturity where reserves are no longer being accumulated. 


In 1966, when the plans begin, virtually all the contributions by employees, 
employers and self-employed to the Pension Plan will represent withdrawals 
from current income; in the first year of the Plan there will be no benefit pay- 
ments, and the Fund will begin to accumulate. The initial impact of these opera- 
tions, considered by themselves, will depend upon whether individuals cut their 
saving or their spending in that year in order to pay the contributions. The 
impact will also depend upon the extent to which the payment of contributions 
gives rise to changes in wages and prices at this stage. Since the reserves will 
be made available to the provincial authorities, the uses which they make 
of these reserves will also have an impact on the economic, the chief issue 
being the extent to which they increase their total borrowing or substitute this 
Pension Fund borrowing for other forms of borrowing. 


Once the plans have matured, and the total of contributions match the 
total of benefits, the net result will be a transfer of funds from those working 
to those who are retired, and, broadly speaking, from those who are inclined to 
save to those who are less inclined to save. The subsequent analysis will 
indicate the magnitude of the transfer, assuming that basic relationships in the 
economy have not changed. In fact, adaptations and adjustments will take 
place continuously, and some comments will be offered on this aspect. 

Some of the magnitudes involved in these transactions are outlined in 
the following pages. But first some comment must be made on the important 
question of incidence, and on other problems encountered in the analysis. 


3. The Incidence Question 


The economic effects of a payrolls levy, whether paid initially by the em- 
ployee or by the employer, cannot definitely be determined and expressed in a 
single set of estimates because the ultimate incidence of the levy will depend 
on market forces. It will depend on the type and degree of “‘shifting” that takes 
place, and this will vary according to circumstances which differ from firm 
to firm, from industry to industry, and from time to time. 

Employees may attempt to maintain their income position and endeavour 
to pass the cost of the levy on to the employer in the form of an increase in 
wages at the next opportunity. Alternatively, they might take the view that 
their contributions represent payments for future benefits whose cost they are 
prepared to carry. The employer will find his total and marginal costs increased 
by his own payroll contributions, and may be expected to react normally by 
endeavouring to adjust the prices of his products or services so far as market 
conditions allow. In other cases he may endeavour to keep his costs down by 
making smaller increases in subsequent wage adjustments. But the success of 
the employee in transferring the levy to the employer through higher wages, 
or of the employer in recouping his higher costs through price rises or by 
smaller wage increases will depend upon a wide variety of factors, including 
the strength of the labour market, union power and policy, the strength of 
the market for the product or service of the firm, competition at home and 
abroad, and many other factors which will vary by firm and by industry. None 
of these factors or their effects is measurable in any exact way. This shifting 
process remains indeterminate and unpredictable. 

Despite lack of knowledge of the shifting and incidence process, it is 
possible to make a broad quantitative evaluation of the effects of the Pension 
Plan under certain assumed situations. This can be done by specifying the 
conditions which mark off the upper and lower limits to the shifting process, 
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then working out the quantitative implications at these limits. This is the | 
procedure generally followed in the examples which are give in Appendix ‘a 
“ep rt, : 
For example, in a situation of “no shifting’!, if the employee is unable 
to shift the cost, his disposable income is reduced and, other things being © 
equal, his personal saving or his personal spending must decline. If the em- ; 
ployer is unable to shift his share of the cost, business profits are reduced and, 
again other things being equal, business saving declines. In this situation, there 
is no change in end-product prices, but a reduction occurs in personal income | 
and savings or spending, and in business income and savings. The analysis 
indicates the limits within which this will lie. 

At the far end of the spectrum, in a situation of complete “forward 
shifting”’,? where the employee succeeds in transferring the cost of the levy to | 
the employer, and where the latter in turn succeeds in shifting both portions ~ 
forward to the ultimate purchaser, end-product prices will rise. In this situa- — 
tion, both employee (personal) income, and business income, will remain ~ 
unchanged in money terms. But, in terms of their ability to command real 
goods and services, these unchanged money incomes have in fact been reduced 
by the rise in prices. The figures in the Appendix suggest that the initial price , 
rise required to pass on these increased costs in such circumstances would be of 
the order of one per cent. The situation thus created must be expected to lead 
quickly to a number of other adjustments in all three sectors of the economy 
as consumers, businesses and governments respond in various ways to increased 
price and cost levels. Some will be prevented by market forces or other reasons 
from increasing their own prices, wages or other receipts and consequently 
will have to adjust their expenditure and saving to take account of this limita- 
tion on their incomes. 

Finally, at the opposite end of the spectrum, in a situation of “backward 
shifting’? the employer might succeed in passing the cost of his contribution — 
back on to the employee who must then carry both shares. In this situation, | 
business income remains unchanged, but employee disposable income is re- 
duced, and, other things being equal, personal saving or spending must decline. 
The analysis can tell us here how much of a reduction in personal income, — 
saving or spending might be involved. 4 

From what has been said above, it is clear that whether the cost is borne — 
by the individual employee and employer, or is shifted forward to the ultimate — 
purchaser, the initial result of the payrolls levy is to reduce command over — 
goods and services on the part of workers and businesses. In two cases (‘no | 
shifting” and “backward shifting’), this is accomplished by a reduction in 
money incomes; in the other case (“forward shifting’), by a rise in the price © 
of goods. and services purchased by consumers and businesses, out of un- — 
changed money incomes. 

Thus, while this type of economic analysis is dependent upon assumptions 
about the shifting process itself, it can tell us much about effects and orders of © 
magnitude involved under various alternative assumptions. . 


Other Problems of Analysis 


In addition to the problem of incidence, there are two sets of reactions — 
which are difficult to judge in arriving at some assessment of the impact — 
of the Pension Plan. The first involves the amount of private saving that will q 
be diverted to this public plan. To the extent that saving which has hitherto — 
taken place in the private sector is now stored in the public sector, there is no © 


1See Appendix “B” Section A 
2See Appendix “B” Section B 
5See Appendix “B” Section C 
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to be considered involves the use to which provincial authorities put the pension 
fund reserves. If provinces increase their spending as a result of the Pension 
Plan, this would involve a transfer from private saving or spending to public 
spending. Some comments will be made substantially on both these aspects. 


There is a further important limiting factor which attaches to the analysis 


and which needs to be borne in mind. The economy is a very dynamic system, 


and economic effects which come about at the first stage of any given process 
have second round and later effects which feed back and alter the relationships 
which were present in the first round. Thus, the initial impact of the payrolls 
contribution is to reduce a personal income, business income, or both, in 
either money or real terms. However, there are offsets which take place 
through changes in government transfer payments, changes in tax liabilities, 
the general level of prices, and changes in imports, among others. Efforts 
to take into account these many secondary and later effects lead us to the 
conclusion that they do not alter greatly the general direction or orders 


of magnitude and the effects as outlined here in terms of first round effects. 


These secondary effects are more significant in those cases where there is 
forward shifting and the distribution of the burden of the contributions is 
largely determined by the interplay of market forces. 


Another consideration is the effect of general economic conditions prevail- 
ing during the process of adjustment, particularly regarding the degree of 
unemployment or economic slack that may exist in the economy at the time. 
These conditions will affect the market forces which determine the shifting, 
forward or backward, of the cost of the contributions. They will also have a 
bearing upon whether the transfer of the resources from workers to pensioners 
who are more inclined to spend, would give rise to increased production and 
employment, and consequently to higher incomes generally, or whether this 
transfer would give rise primarily to price increases. In the long term analysis 
in this paper it has not been practicable to take variations in this influence into 
account. yee rng 


4. The Business Sector—Costs, Profits and Prices 


From the point of view of business, the principal immediate effect of the 
Pension Plan will be an increase in payroll costs. The first important considera- 
tion is to assess whether this increase is so large as seriously to effect the 
position of the export industries and the import competing industries. The 
following section discusses the amounts involved, in relation to other elements 
in the cost and price structure. . 


In circumstances in which cost of the contributions is not shifted, the 
combined cost in 1966 for business employers and self-employed persons, is 
estimated to be $316 million. Of this amount, self-employed persons would 
contribute $64 million. The remaining $252 million is paid by employers, and 
may properly be regarded as an addition to labour costs—an additional “fringe 
benefit”. Since it is projected that labour income in 1966 will amount to about 
$25.0 billion (Appendix ‘‘A’”’), this would represent a maximum increase of 
about one per cent on total labour costs.1 This figure needs to be reduced 
by the extent of present employer contributions to other plans which would 


_ be diverted to this Plan. This diversion is difficult to forecast but could well 
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amount to enough to reduce the cost of employers to perhaps 0.8 per cent of 
total labour costs. 


1The levy of 1.8 per cent applies initially only to incomes up to a $5,000 ceiling and 
there is an exemption for the first $600 of income. Also, labour income includes many fringe 
benefits and supplements on which contributions are not calculated. 
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During the past decade, average wages and salaries in Canada have risen, 
on balance, by 3 to 4 per cent each year. Tables showing average rates of 
increase in selected industries are given in the attachments to this memorandum 
(Appendix “C’). This average annual increase in labour costs is substantially 
greater than anything involved under the Canada Pension Plan. Considering 
that increases of 3 per cent or more have been absorbed each year, on average, 
with little recent change in the price level (productivity gains having substan- 
tially offset the rise in costs), there is little reason to believe that the amount 
involved in the payroll levy will give rise to any major disruption in the 
structure of costs, profits or prices. Any cost and price increases of this nature 
would only occur at the time when the contributions commence or much 
later when the contribution rate might be increased. 

The main impression to be derived from these figures is that the orders 
of magnitude involved are small when considered in the perspective of the 
economy as a whole. As a proportion of labour costs, the business share of 
the levy involves a maximum increase only of the order of one per cent, and 
possibly less. The effect on profits before tax, assuming no shifting, would be 
4 maximum of 4 per cent. There is nothing in this picture to lead one to 
conclude that the inauguration of the Pension Plan will greatly alter the 
structure of costs and prices or seriously impair the capability of businesses to 
generate funds for expansion. 

Even though the amounts are relatively small, there is a net additional 
cost to business, and it is appropriate to consider this in relation to Canada’s 
international competitive position. In this connection, it may be noted that 
the declne in the foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar during 1960, 
1961, and 1962 improved the competitive position of Canada’s export and 
import-competing industries of better than 10 per cent. The relative stability 
of costs and prices in Canada in the face of recent rapid increases in the cost 
and price levels of European and other overseas countries has further strength- 
ened Canada’s competitive position. In relation to these developments, the 
potential cost and price effects of the Pension Plan appear manageable. 


It would be appropriate at this point to examine briefly the cost of all 


social security schemes in Canada in relation to the value of total output. It is 
sometimes feared that “excessive” social security costs will affect adversely the 
competitive position of industry and the growth rate of the economy. This is a 
real consideration, but there can be no hard or fast rules which determine when 
social security costs become “excessive”. 


One way of looking at this problem is to examine what cther countries — 
spend on social security. There has not been, to our knowledge, any detailed — 


comparison of a large number of countries since a study was made by the LL.O. 
in 1961 comparing social security outlays in the period 1949 to 1957. The results 
for certain countries are presented below: 


Government Outlays on Health and Social Welfare as a 
per cent of Gross National Product at Market Prices 


1957 
Country 
PERE IA eg al cig Selig le wnt, ns neem gele ohe Saeed ate eef aN stains ole fog 16.1 
Pereeets fee i bk BAD i Ae Ne a te a eae 13.9 
PREM ug BE Nis NEA ge An aa Scola eat bee a ao tae le ia tae Raph RR ea PUG 
SORES (SOT Le ee ae CAMS WEARS eA PA year BA LD ape AP ZN 3 Lig 
Peete GOGLATION es, -o a0 06 5, cb toe we eee ten ee eee eeede nee ae 11.1 
reeks “KA IN COOM: bes 5. Sine alae’ = Gem eee ree leant Cees 9.3 
aeseciia 2). SE ie yaeae eae eae ls eae bale tear Ceneiennd oae leo 
(GED SF a ee NSA, Ore triertam eA catenin rc 6.8 
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These figures show Canada in 1957 well below most major industrial 
~ economies in relative outlays on public health and welfare plans. The growth 
performance of most of these countries since 1957 does not support the sugges- 
tion that high outlays on social security hinder economic growth. 
We have at hand no data for all of these countries in more recent years. 
However, the following table shows relative outlays in 1962-63 for five of the 
countries. 


Government Expenditure on Health and Social Welfare as per cent 
of Gross National Product at Market Prices 


1962-63 

Country 
INGA Zia LATION at St Sb oy et ce aesat alate Mie evr, yao PEL 12.1 
United Kingdom RL plies Pe nig PN Rt USA th Ve ane 
MGT ACL Oey er Peeters are ed alts 5k Se, a Uta aR LE one el omer ar aes 9.4 
UES EIR ELEY aati see reer. ak Peete te a eA te ears fe Muah ar et atate he eae 8.2 
AUTIIGEC © SURUCS EAT. Seeuee ere 508 ceed stele eet elat ake ohana 7.0* 


Source: Research and Statistics Division, Department 
of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 


There are two observations worth making. First, the proportion spent by 
all five countries increased between 1957 and 1962-63. Second, the Canadian 
proportion in 1962-63 was still below that reached in 1957 in many major 
European countries. 


5. Personal Income, Spending and Saving 


The effect of the Pension Plan on the consumer sector will depend upon 
the degree of shifting which takes place and the way in which consumers adjust 
to changes in their income position by altering their spending or saving patterns. 
Various combinations and alternatives are assessed in Appendix “B”. Where 
employees bear the cost of the levy themselves, they must adjust their spending 
or saving in 1966 by a sum of $252 million less any diversion of contributions 
from private to public plans, to offset the amount deducted from their disposable 
income. Self-employed persons must absorb an additional $64 million, less the 
diversions in their case from private savings plans, unless they are able to shift 
it forward. These figures will be reduced by an amount estimated at $43 million 
which will be borne by governments through reduced individual income taxes, 
since these contributions can be deducted from taxable income. If the total of 
$273 million all came out of personal saving, it would represent about 11 per 
cent of a projected total of $2.5 billion of personal saving in 1966. If it all came 
out of consumer expenditure it would amount to about 0.9 per cent of total 
consumer spending. As the plan matures, consumer spending out of benefit 
payments will show a progressive increase; by 1975, even if the working group 
of consumers were to cut back their spending by the full amount of the con- 
tributions which they pay, total consumer spending would increase slightly, on 
balance, as a result of the Pension Plan. 

Both of the extreme positions which have been suggested as regards shifting 
are improbable; employees are unlikely to succeed in shifting all of the levy 
forward, and employers are equally unlikely to succeed in shifting it all back 
on to the employee; but each group may succeed to some extent depending 


*Includes Old Age Survivors’ Insurance. Combined rates of contribution on payrolls by 
employers and employees have been increased as follows: 

January 1, 1960 from 5% to 6% 

January 1, 1962 from 6% to 64% 

January 1, 1963 from 64% to 74% 

January 1, 1966 from 73% to 84% 
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upon its market power. At the same time, it is most unlikely that a change in 
consumer income would be refiected either wholly in consumer spending, or 
wholly in consumer saving. The most likely outcome would be some combina- 
tion of the two, where a reduction in income results in a reduction in both 
spending and saving. 

The effects on personal saving of the various combinations are shown in 
the Appendix. As would be expected, the most serious effects occur if there is 
backward shifting and the consumer maintains his spending. If there is no 
shifting, the impact upon consumer saving would be a reduction of $171 million 
a year if the contributions, after allowing for tax reductions and diversions 
from existing plans, had an equal effect on spending and on saving. It would 
be $273 million a year if the net burden of the contribution resulted wholly in 
a reduction in saving. To the extent that there is forward shifting of the burden 
of contributions from the employee to the employer the impact upon consumer 
saving will be reduced in the first instance, but to the extent that the employer 
shifts forward the burden of his own contributions and what is shifted forward 
to him, there will be secondary effects on consumer savings arising out of 
the ensuing higher price levels. 

While the above figures indicate some of the limits that may be reached 
in the effect of the Plan on personal savings, it would be fair to suggest that 
the figures over $200 million seem likely to be highly improbable. If past 
experience is a guide, individuals will probably leave neither their spending 
nor saving unchanged. Over many years the ratio of personal saving to personal 
income appears to be reasonably stable and if incomes change, savings do as 
well. Accordingly, the contributions in 1966 will most certainly fall on both 
saving and spending. Just how much will fall on each is difficult to judge. If 
persons retained their average savings rate of about 7 or 8 per cent of disposable 
income, the effect would, of course, fall largely on spending. It seems likely © 
that the initial impact on saving will be more than 7 or 8 per cent of the 
contributions because spending habits tend to persist for some time during an 
adjustment to change in income. Moreover, it would seem reasonable to expect 
that many persons would take into account the fact that the Pension Plan will 
be reducing their need to save for retirement and they will be ready, therefore, 
to reduce their savings in other forms. However, other influences will also be at 
work as time goes on. It is said that the existence of moderate pension plans 
frequently encourage. their beneficiaries to save more because a reasonable 
living during retirement seems possible on the foundation of such a pension 
plan. The historical record in Canada and other countries suggests that in- 
creased public provision for retired people is not accompanied statistically by 
a reduction in the personal savings ratio. 

Clearly one of the important considerations is the amount of personal 
saving at present going into private pension funds which might be diverted 
to the new Pension Plan. 

In 1960, there were 1,815,000 workers covered by employee pension plans 
of ali kinds. About 400,000 of these were in plans run by the federal or pro- 
vincial governmenis, where generally contributions are paid into the relevant 
Consolidated Revenue Fund and pensions are paid out of it. 

Private pension plans usually create “funds” to meet future pension obliga- 
tions, Pension contributions, both employer and employee are paid into the 
fund, which purchases earning assets and records the future liability of the fund 
to the contributor. The fund may be held and administered by a trustee, or by 
an insurance company, or (in cases where federal government Group Annuity 
Plan is used) by the federal government. The trustee may be an individual, or 
a group such as representatives of employers and employees, or a trust company. | 

The accumulated assets of trusteed pension plans in 1962 amounted to 
$4,572 million. This total had been accumulating in recent years at a rate of 
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7 12 per cent or more each year, reflecting both a rapid rate of increase in 
. _ contributions and high average earnings on the assets, including capital profits. 
| The calculated assets of life insurance group annuities in Canada in 1962 
amounted to $1,606 million, and the amount of the federal government group 
annuities plan totalled $625 million, carried as a part of the public debt of 
Canada. Total of all these funded plans, therefore, amounted to $6,803 million. 

Contributions to funded plans in 1962 amounted to an estimated $667 | 
million. These contributions were made by, and in respect of about 1,500,000 
employees, we estimate. These employees amounted to 23 per cent of the labour 
force in that year, and to about 27 per cent of those who would be expected to 
contribute to the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans. If, to take the extreme 
case, all of these employees were to divert from their contributions to existing 
plans an amount equivalent to their contributions to the new Pension Plan, 
this would amount in 1966 to perhaps $70 or $75 millions. However, it is to be 
expected that, in many instances, part or all of the new Pension Plan contribu- 
tions will be additional to present private arrangements. This would mean, of 

- course, that the amount diverted from personal savings in private pension plans 
would likely be much less than $70 million in 1966. 

The integration of existing government plans into the Canada Pension 
Plan does not affect personal savings in the sense defined in the national 
accounts. In the case of the federal government Public Service Superannuation 
Act, the amount which had hitherto been deducted from salary will continue 
to be deducted as before. What is different under the Canada Pension Plan is 
that funds which had been counted as federal government receipts (in a 
national accounts sense) or as cash receipts of the federal government will (after 
payment of benefits and administration) be available to the provinces. In 1966, 
this will amount to approximately $13 million, an amount to be matched by 
the federal government in its capacity as employer. However, in an aggregative, 
economic sense, the funds still remain as receipts (and, as such, as part of the 
fund of national saving) in the public sector. They will have been diverted 
from the federal government to provincial governments. 


6. The Public Sector 


It will be noted that in all of the examples given in Appendix “B”, the 
“saving” of the government sector is seen as being equal to the excess of 
government receipts over government outlay, and this in turn is equal to the 
build-up of the pension fund (adjusted for administrative expenses), less the 
loss of general government revenue resulting from the effect of the deduction 
of contributions for income tax purposes. Thus, in the first three examples of 
Appendix ‘‘A”’: 

: 1966 1975 1985 

($ millions) 

Receipts from pension reserve fund (actuarial esti- 


mates) (apart from interest payments) ......... 568 879 1587 
Less benefits and administrative expenses ........... ti T6521 1898 
Less loss of general revenue due to allowance for 

individual and corporation tax purposes .......... —106 —163 — 293 


os 


Change in saving of government sector (as per 
Beam mles Mar ADDENGLX “TE ) cals wih. lec ieys ata wioieras +446 +195 — 604 


This “saving” in the public sector in the early years, which is represented 
- in a broad sense by the build-up of the pension reserve (apart from interest 
- payments which represent a transfer within the government sector) con- 
stitutes a net transfer of funds from the private (personal and business) 
sectors to the government sector. But it is not possible to say what effects this 
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initial increase in government saving, or the eventual dissaving, will have on 
the economy in and of itself; the change in government saving cannot be 
viewed in isolation from what happens to personal and business saving. 
If, as is likely in 1966, personal and business saving should be reduced by 
less than the increase in government saving, the net primary effect on the 
economy would be a reduction in total expenditure. This situation would occur 
where consumers reduced their spending to make their pension contributions. 
In this situation, the “first round” effect on the economy would be a reduction 
in demand. In subsequent stages which are outside the scope of the “round 
one” effects, but which would follow quickly, other factors would have their 
impact. Among them is the fact that the pension fund reserve will be available 
as a source of financing for provincial government programmes, and could 
affect the total of government outlays in the economy, if a net increase in 
government spending were to result from the availability of these funds. In 
the later stages of the Pension Plan, as it approaches maturity, as illustrated 
in the figures for 1985, the effect of this on the public sector is markedly 
different. At that stage the receipts from contributions as shown by the 
actuary are $266 million less than the benefits being paid, and administrative 
costs are forecast at another $45 million. This net dissaving of $311 million 
in the Pension Plan would be almost wholly financed by the interest paid on 
the amounts previously borrowed from the Fund which interest the actuary 
estimates at about $300 million in that year. 


Initial Impact 


It would be well at this point to bring together some of the implications 
to the economy of the introduction in 1966 of the Pension Plan. 

As indicated above, it is likely that the build-up that year of public 
savings through the plans will exceed any declines in private saving. The 
consequence is that there will likely be some net reduction in. expenditures. 
This net reduction will not, however, be equal to the gross amount of con- 
tributions, estimated at about $568 million. It will, in fact, be considerably 
lower as a result of: 


(1) Declines in personal and business saving, including the diversion 
of contributions from private plans to these new public plans. 

(2) Declines in income tax liabilities, since contributions can be charged 
to personal and business income. 


Moreover, to the extent that provincial authorities increase their spending, 
due to the availability of Pension Plan reserves at slightly lower rates of 
interest than they have been paying, there would be an offset to the with- 


drawal of purchasing power represented by the effect of the contributions on — 


expenditure. 


While no precise net result can be derived with respect to the above 
factors, there are a number of relevant observations than can be made: 


(1) The reduction in tax liabilities in 1966 has been estimated arising 
from the payment of contributions at $106 million, assuming no 
other changes occur in the economy. 

(2) The contributions will probably bear on personal spending to a 
greater extent than on business spending on capital investment and 


inventories. Indeed, economic analysis suggests that business invest- _ 
ment is determined to a large extent in the short run by such 


factors as current and prospective size of markets, degree of plant 


utilization and the need for modernization, as well as levels of 
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profits and cash flows. The additional cost to business of the contri- 
butions seems unlikely substantially to affect business investment 
in 1966. ) 


(3) The effect on total output (Gross National Product) of any reduc- 
tion in expenditures will be lessened by some reduction in imports 
of goods and services from abroad, since a significant part of Cana- 
dian incomes is spent on foreign-produced goods and services. 


(4) It must be expected that employers and some of the self-employed 
will increase the prices of what they sell as a result of the increase 
in costs arising from the contributions they are required to pay. 
This “second round” effect will result in higher expenditures in 
current dollars, and will redistribute the original impact of the 
contributions, but will not obviate the need for changes in expen- 
diture or saving after allowing for price changes that are required 
to balance the accumulation of reserves or the increased public 
expenditure made by borrowing from such reserves. 


(5) Subsequent to 1966, benefit payments will, of course, augment 
private expenditure and offset declines arising from the initial 
impact of the contributions. 


The net impact of the Pension Plan on demand will be an important factor 
in the development of total demand in the economy that year, and govern- 
ments will no doubt take it into account in determining their economic 
policies. 


7. National Saving and Investment 


It may be asked whether the Pension Plan, by transferring funds from 
those groups who account for most of the country’s saving to groups of retired 
persons who are likely to spend more of their incomes, will lead to a reduc- 
tion in national saving and thus to a higher consumption—lower investment 
type of economy. The examples which have been given in Appendix “B” 
suggest that this is not the case. The most extreme assumptions in Appendix 
“BR”, for example, produce an increase in national saving of about 5 per cent 
at one end of the range (in 1966), and a reduction of about 6 per cent at 
the other end (in 1985), as compared with what would otherwise have 
occurred. 

The existence of a Pension Plan of this nature in its later stages, as illus- 
trated for 1985, would in itself probably result in a slightly lower ratio of 
national saving, but it is likely to be more than offset by the influence of other 
factors, notably the growth in average incomes. 

The Tables of Appendix “D’” would suggest that, despite the introduction 
of major welfare programmes sinces 1940—programmes which have had the 
effect of transferring income to high consumption groups in the community— 
there is no evidence of any long-term decline in savings rates. The same point 
appears to apply to other countries as well. The figures are, of course, affected 
by variations in farm crops, catastrophic events such as the Depression and 
World War IJ, and the position of the economy in the business cycle. Periods 
of boom have tended to be characterized by high rates of national saving, and 
periods of slower growth by low rates of saving. But there does not appear 
to be any obvious connection between rates of saving and the existence of these 
welfare programmes, as far as can be judged from the statistical evidence of 
Appendix “D”. The rate of national saving rose very sharply immediately 
after the war, and continued at record levels through the late 1940’s and early 
1950’s, despite the fact that this period saw the introduction of both family 
allowances (1945) and the old age security programme (1952). In 1963, al- 
though these two programmes and the unemployment insurance programme 
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amounted to the equivalent of 3 of personal saving, the personal saving rate — 
(as a per cent of disposable income) was 8.8 per cent, a rather high figure 
historically, barring wartime experience. ike y | 4q 

It would appear from an examination of the statistical evidence, and — 
making full allowance for the difficulties of interpretation, that the single most 
fundamental influence on the saving rate is the rate of economic growth through ~ 
its effect on changes in income. The highest rates of national saving have been 
associated with periods of most rapid economic growth. The increased amounts 
of national saving made available during the early years of the Plan will, if 
effectively mobilized, act to enhance economic growth. The process by which 
these financial savings are transformed into real investment is extremely com- — 
plicated and relates, in part, to the interest rate mechanism. This is alluded to © 
below in the section on financial markets. 

However, this process is accomplished, it is true that the growth potential — 
of the economy will be increased in the early years by the introduction of 
these new transfers affecting the supply of potential national saving. Over the 
longer term, when the Plan matures, there would probably be some decline in © 
national savings, if nothing else happened. However, as indicated earlier, the — 
ratio of savings to incomes has tended to be relatively stable over long periods 
of time notwithstanding social welfare measures. It would seem reasonable 
that this tendency will continue to operate in the future. 


8. Impact on the Financial System 


The Pension Plan provides for the investment of the unused balances of 
the Fund in direct and guaranteed obligations of the provinces. These obliga- 
tions will normally have a term to maturity of 20 years and will pay a rate of © 
interest calculated on the basis of outstanding marketable Government of — 
Canada Bonds having a term to maturity of 20 years or more. The provinces 
will receive these funds at an interest rate of 1% to 4% below what they might © 
normally expect to pay in the market for funds having a similar term before — 
repayment. a 

There are likely to be three main effects arising out of the availability of | 
these funds to the provinces. First, the provinces, beginning in 1966, will 
receive direct from the Pension Fund money which they would otherwise have 
had to borrow from the capital market. This will affect the volume of trans- : 
actions undertaken on the capital market, as well as the types of securities © 
handled. Second, the slightly lower cost of borrowing via the Pension. 
Fund, in comparison with market costs, together with the assured source of © 
funds, may affect the volume of outlays made by provincial authorities. Third, | 
the amount of funds accumulated through the Pension Plan in its early years — 
will likely be greater than any declines in private saving that might take place, - 
resulting in some slight shifts in relative interest rates in the economy. These | 
es major effects are not mutually exclusive. They will be considered in 
urn. 

The funds to be made available to the provinces in the 1966-1975 period 
will average annually about $675 million. This compares with average annual — 


over the 1959-1963 period. This average is inflated by the heavy borrowing by 
British Columbia in 1961 and Quebec in 1963 for the purchase of private 


1The argument that welfare programmes lead to a high consumption-low investment type 
of economy seems to be based on a view of the economy as a static system with no capacity 
for growth or adjustment; in such a situation, transfers of income from “savers” to “spenders” — 
would obviously impair the rate of national saving. But in a dynamic economy, each increase 
in output and income leads to a readjustment of spending-saving relationships at the new 
level of income. It is well established, for example, that saving rates are highest in> 
the higher income brackets. As larger numbers of workers move into higher income ranges, 
saving rates (as a percentage of income) should tend to shift upward, other things being equal. 
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hydro-electric utilities operating in these provinces. Deducting the exceptional 
borrowing for this purpose ($104 million in 1961 for British Columbia and 

$270 million in 1963 for Quebec), the average of net new issues is reduced 
to about $640 million. 

It may well be that provinces will decide to lend some of these funds to 
their municipalities. The volume of municipal borrowing is normally quite 
substantial and their net new issues amounted on the average to $375 million 
per annum over the period 1959 to 1963. If this is added to the average of the 
net provincial issues over this period the total is about $1 billion per annum. 

It is difficult to say to what extent provincial spending (and borrowing) 
will increase when they have available the funds from the Pension Plan. It 
could be argued that since provincial authorities must have in mind certain 
notions about the amounts they should be borrowing, they will not exceed 
these limits, even though substantial funds are assured to them at rates of 
interest somewhat lower than they have been paying. It must, however, be 
recognized that demands for provincial (and municipal) facilities and services 
are quite pressing, and continuing to grow. The availability of funds via the 
Pension Plan may cause provincial authorities to reassess their notions about 
debt limits especially as all of the provinces are affected simultaneously. It 
would not be unreasonable to expect some net increase in provincial outlays 
and borrowing as a result of the Plan. 

It would appear reasonable to expect that, over the next few years, net new 
provincial borrowing will not increase by as much as the funds available from 
the Pension Plan. Accordingly, during this period, receipts from the Pension 
Plan may be meeting the increase to be expected in provincial borrowing re- 
quirements. If funds from the Pension Plan should provide a substantial part 
of the net new borrowing requirements of a province, it may be expected that 
the province would wish to make some of the funds available to provincial 
agencies, institutions or municipalities. 

A consequence of these developments would be that the investment dealers, 
as underwriters of provincial securities, would see this part of their Canadian 
dollar underwritings reduced. It is estimated that about 10 per cent of their 
Canadian dollar underwritings have, in recent years, taken the form of net new 
provincial securities. 

Finally, this discussion leads to a consideration of the flow of savings 
through financial intermediaries, and the possible effects on relative interest 
rates. 

The financial intermediaries would have less funds than otherwise available, 
with which to make investments, in the early years of the Plan, since private 
savings would not have grown as rapidly as would otherwise have been the 
case. However, the demands for funds on the private sector would also be 
reduced through a reduced level of new provincial borrowing. If total national 
saving were to be unchanged, as a result of the Pension Plan, the financial 
intermediaries would have a relatively smaller amount of funds available for 
investment, and there would be a correspondingly smaller demand for funds 
by provincial authorities. The result would be that a larger part of their invest- 
ments would take place in new securities other than those of provincial govern- 
ments, e.g. securities of the federal government, or corporations or mortgages. 
If national saving should increase as a result of the Pension Plan, as could well 
happen in the early years, there would be a tendency for financial interme- 
diaries to have available on balance a supply of funds relatively larger than the 
demand for funds. In these circumstances, financial intermediaries could be 
expected to search out ways and means of placing their funds profitably, and 
this could lead to some lessening of pressures on interest rates, and perhaps to 

_ greater reliance on domestic markets for borrowing. It would be easy, how- 
ever, to exaggerate these effects. The maximum (and unlikely) increase in 
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national saving for 1966 was established at about 5 per cent, and will probably © 
turn out to be considerably lower. It is recognized, of course, that only a part — 
of national saving is channelled through the financial markets, so that the pro-— 
portion of “marketable” savings affected by the Plan would be somewhat larger. — 
Nevertheless, the amounts involved are likely to prove to be small in relation ~ 
to the kinds of adaptations that financial markets have made in the recent. 
past, for example, in respect of sharp swings in capital inflow from abroad. 


9. Other economic considerations 


Moving out of the statistical framework to consider some of the more gen- 
eral aspects of the Pension Plan, there are several areas calling for further ~ 
comment. The first concerns the question of the real economic costs of the pen- 
sion programme—how much of a net additional cost does it really impose on 
the economy? This question must be considered in the light of what it costs to 
maintain the retired part of the population under presently existing arrange- 
ments. Regardless of how the financing is done, the retired population repre- 
sents a group of consumers who have withdrawn from productive service and 
whose maintenance must be drawn from the pool of resources available to 
society at large. In a real economic sense, the cost on the economy is repre- 
sented by whatever is taken to provide food, shelter, and clothing for this part — 
of the population, irrespective of the financing arrangements. At the present q 
time, these resources are made available through the liquidation of financial 
claims that the retired population has accumulated on its own behalf out of 
cash savings, annuities, life insurance, stocks, bonds, private pension funds, or 
failing these arrangements, family assistance or public welfare. In the last case 
a transfer of resources via public funds is involved, and this is of course a part 
of the economic cost. The Canada Pension Plan provides financial machinery 
through which the community collectively, rather than on an individual, indus- . 
trial or charitable basis, provides for those who retire. In this respect, the Pen- | 
sion Plan is similar to the Old Age Security scheme. It is worthy of note that — 
the Old Age Security benefit payments will continue to exceed those of the. 
Canada Pension Plan until after 1985. In the sense of the real economic costs — 
involved, the net additional costs to the economy must take into account sub- — 
stantial amounts which otherwise would have been paid out either by way of 
family assistance, public welfare, or the liquidation of private savings. In the 
calculations of economic effects in the earlier part of this report it has not been — 


possible to take into account the amounts that might be saved in these cate- — 
gories. 


It is to be noted that the Bill provides that benefit payments under the > 
Pension Plan and under the Old Age Security plan will be adjusted upward to 
reflect increases in the level of consumer prices subject to a cumulative maxi- © 
mum of 2 per cent annually. The economic effect of this formula would be to 
enlarge automatically the amount of benefits paid out if prices increase at any 
rate up to this limit. In essence this will maintain the real value of the transfer 
being made between those who are working and those who are retired. It should 
be borne in mind that the level of contributions to the pension fund and to the 
Old Age Security Fund will, in both cases, reflect increases in the average level 
of earnings, subject to certain limitations and adjustments, and increases in 
these levels of earnings almost invariably accompany increases in consumer 
prices. As a consequence, the linking of these benefits to changes in the price 
level should not distort the relationship between the levels of benefits and the - 
levels of contributions, and in effect should produce an equitable relation be- 
tween the two. The Canada Pension Plan and the Old Age Security Plan may 
be regarded as in substance a very long-term contract made by the Government 
of Canada with the workers of Canada, and a provision to adjust benefits in this 
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‘way ensures that the purpose and the equitable balance of that contract will 
‘not be frustrated by unforeseen changes in price levels. The Old Age Security 
‘payments are now being woven so closely into the structure of the wage-related 
pension plan that it seems logical that they too should be adjusted in this man- 
ner. 

An important economic aspect of the Pension Plan is the assurance of 
portability which it provides to workers. It has been increasingly recognized 
during the past decade that the lack of portability in the benefits of private 
employer-employee pension plans is a serious restraint on the mobility of 
workers in Canada. This is a matter of great importance in economic condi- 
tions such as those in the present decade where industrial adjustment and 
change is so important. Under the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans the 
worker’s accumulated entitlement is fully portable from job to job and from 
province to province. As the Plans take effect this feature should add to the 
flexibility of the labour force and to the productivity of the economy. This 
beneficial effect will be increased by the progress being made in legislation in 
respect of private pension plans. The Ontario Pension Benefits Act, for example, 
is designed to increase the portability of pension rights of the workers in Ontario 
who move from job to job after the age of 45. Other provinces are considering 
similar legislation and as it becomes more general we may look forward to 
a widespread improvement in this important feature of our economy. 


Another particular feature of the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans should 
also be noted. They provide substantial benefits to persons who are already 
in their 50’s or 60’s and some improved assurance to them of incomes for 
retirement even if they are not covered, or are very meagerly covered in a 
private pension plan. It is widely recognized that the mobility of workers over 
40 is particularly impaired by the practices followed by many employers with 
private pension plans. The introduction and development of these public plans 
should improve the willingness of employers to hire people over 40 and thereby 
increase the employability and mobility of persons of this age group. 


In this report attempts have been made to carry out a quantitative analysis 
of the impact of the Pension Plan only up to 1985. Although the figures become 
increasingly larger as time goes on, the orders of magnitude in relation to the 
earnings base and general economic aggregates should not change markedly. 
After the turn of the century the difference in the actuarial estimates between 
those on the high-cost and on the low-cost assumptions begin to diverge sub- 
stantially. This is chiefly because of the possible variation in the proportion of 
working population to retired population arising from different long-term trends 
in fertility and immigration. The rate of change in economic conditions, techni- 
cal progress and productivity is so substantial in this century that it does 
not seem necessary or fruitful to pursue the economic analysis into the next 
century. 


10. Conclusion 


The purpose of this report has been to show the quantitative implications 
of the Pension Plan within a statistical framework that enables it to be viewed 
in the perspective of the economy as a whole and in terms of the relationships 
between the different sectors of it. The central conclusions which emerge from 
this study are that the commencement and development of the Plan will involve 
some adjustments to the structure of these relations between the public sector 
of the economy, the business sector and the consumer sector, but that the 
overall effects are on a scale which is modest in relation to the size of the adapta- 
tions regularly taking place in the economy for a variety of reasons. 


It seems likely from a consideration of the figures and the economic inter- 
relationships that the commencement of the Pension Plan will give rise to a 
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modest increase in Weieee in the Canadian economy, siege of t the order 0 of 
1 per cent, but should not distort significantly the structure of ‘costs or prices 
or seriously impair the capability of businesses to generate new funds for 
replacement or expansion. The payment of their contributions by employers 
may be expected to add something of the order of 1 per cent to their labour 
costs, but this should not seriously impair the ability of Canadian business 
to compete with producers outside of Canada. In the early years of the Pension 
Plan the accumulation of reserves will probably add more to saving in the® 
ty government sector of the economy than it will reduce saving in the business — 
and consumer sectors, but this difference may be largely offset by additional — 
expenditures that will be undertaken by a number of the provinces with the. 
funds made available to them. Over the longer term the existence of the — 
Pension Plan as it approaches maturity may, in and of itself, bring a modest 
reduction in the level of national saving than would otherwise occur, but this 
seems likely to be small in relation to the total volume of national saving at 
that time and to be overshadowed by the changes in that volume likely to be — 
taking place as a result of economic growth and change. : 
The statistical evidence in the attached Appendices supports these conclu- 
sions and also suggests that experience not only in Canada, but in other countries _ 
as well, indicates that social insurance and welfare programmes can be accom- } 
panied by the maintenance of a high level of investment and economic growth. 
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Projections of Gross National Product and 
Related Aggregates, 1966, 1975 and 1985 


($ billions) 
1966 1975 1985 


rose Nation An PROGUeS Hore ke Ol ae a aes 50.0 88.0 157.0 
Wages, Salaries and Supplementary 

EPADOEL PAR LCD TIRE teen ne ce RAL LI! 1 25.0 44.0 78.5 
ESOL OOLAUION 7 TE OIELS Sra 416) +) persue tie aio es 5.0 8.0 15.0 
PESOHCIMINCOTINE bai et eed s alias toe Odi 38.0 66.5 119.0 
Personal Disposable meee Lae a, orcs | 35.0 60.0 109.0 
Consumer Txpenagiture sie. ceive ye es SPAN, 56.0 101.5 
Per eGD AL ka NAELS He al aay onrane aos Ladle dMoiar di6) « 200 4.0 7.5 
PS UISI SSMS ANE ote cients Aer eia a ehulla Ge ibealigi 6 3 fs 15.0 Agw 
PTA LOPS oa VEOH ia acre eal e SucApeis fe nish 10.0 Ei.0 30.0 


Note: These data are provided to indicate the orders of magnitude of the GNP and related 
aggregates in 1966, 1975 and 1985. They have been constructed on assumptions similar to those 
underlying the Actuarial Report. The assumptions underlying the projections are described 
below. All figures have been rounded off to the nearest half billion. 


Assumptions 


Average earnings are computed for 1963, in accordance with the method in 
Appendix 3 of the Actuarial Report. The farm income pense ae of average 
earnings is taken as the average of 1961-1963. 


Farnings per employed member of the labour force rise by 3% per year 
from 1963 to 1966 and by 4% thereafter. 


The growth of population and of labour force is based on the assumptions 
of low immigration and low fertility employed in the Actuarial Report. This 
yields a high cost estimate of the Pension Plan. 


The unemployment rates for all of Canada are assumed to be 53% up to 
1966 and 4% thereafter in accordance with the assumptions made in a 
actuarial report. 


G.N.P. is taken to be 167%. of total earnings from wages, salaries and 
self-employment. 


Labour income is taken to be 50% of G.N.P. 

Corporation Profits are taken to be 9.3% of G.N.P. 

Personal income is taken to be 75.8% of G.N.P. 

Personal disposable income is taken to be 91.4% of personal income. 
Personal net savings are taken to be 7% of personal disposable income. 


Consumer expenditures are taken to be 93% of personal disposable in- 


come. 
Business savings are taken to be 14.5% of G.N.P. 
National savings are taken to be the sum of business and personal sav- 
ings. This assumes a balance in the government sector. 
- These percentage assumptions are based on the relationships between 
é the aggregates characteristic in recent years. 
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Appendix “B” 


Quantitative effects of Canada Pension Plan and Quebec Pension 
Plan on income, spending and saving under various 


assumptions 
I 
BASIC DATA! 
1966 1975 1985 
($ millions) 

Employee Contributions ............ 2d2 376 664 
mmployer Contributions: . <a. ..65 £03. 252 376 664 
Contributions of Self-Employed .... 64 b2Y 259 
Ota ONtHIDULIONS sess 6 oles +. 568 saan oY 63) eG Tn 

Less: , 
CMe tel AVOTETIES 760000. Mis bi. oes Biss wee ~— — 497 Looe 
PLOMmin > EeXDeENSeS {750.6 ehh S Grit © Bees ce ee 45 

Net Change in Fund for Year 

(Apart from Interest) ......... +. 552 +398 aro) i | 


Comments on the Basic Data 


(1) Actuarial estimates have been rounded to the nearest $ million. 
(2) Canada Pension Plan estimates have been adjusted upward by one- 
third to allow for the Quebec Pension Plan, to permit analysis in 
relation to the economic aggregates for all of Canada. | 
(3) Interest receipts of the Pension Plan have been excluded, as these 
receipts are offset by interest payments of provincial governments — 
when deriving the figures for the saving of the government sector. 


II 
THE ASSUMPTIONS USED IN THE MODELS 


The Pension Plan will alter the flow of income, outlay and saving in each 
of the three major sets of transactors in the economy (see page 3 of this Report). 
The models set out in this Appendix are provided as an illustration of the 
quantitative impact of the Pension Plan within this framework. Results are 
first round effects only, including shifting as specified, in an assumed static 
situation. These models are, of course, constructed on the basis of various as- 
sumptions, as follows. 


Assumptions Underlying Models 
(A) Assumptions used in all models: 


(1) It is assumed that provincial authorities do not increase their spend 
ing in the first round as a result of the Canada Pension Plan and the 
Quebec Plan. 


1Based on actuarial estimates and adjusted upward by one-third to include Quebec. 


_ It il ees that. ay per cent of employee 'c conteoutions represen 
a a din version from. private pension fund contributions. For employers ag 
o and the self- -employed, the percentage of contributions thy 
mat diversion i is assumed to be 11 per cent. — pra et - 
Mee in 69, For ‘purposes of simplification of the models, employee contnoakeres Fe 
SCAN to public service pension funds which will he diverted to the Canada ‘f 
Oe Pension Plan have been included in the personal sector. While this 
| is not in strict accord with national accounts definitions, the difference : 
to personal and government saving are small, and the total of national d 
saving is unchanged. If strict national accounting definitions had been. RR 
used, in 1966 personal saving would be approximately $20 million | : 
higher and government saving lower by the same amount. © Lee 
(4) It is assumed that retired persons spend $97 out of every $100 of 
benefit payments for consumer goods and services. i 

(5) The employers’ share of the contributions is treated as a business * 
cost which is an additional charge against the firm’s gross income. 
(6) The average combined corporation income tax rate of federal and 
provincial governments is taken as 46%. ani 


(B) Assumptions used in the no-shifting models, i.e., the models were Hah 
employers and employees each bear their respective shares of the — 
cost, and there is no change in wages or prices as a consequence of 
the Pension Plan: 


(i) Condition 1—where the net impact of the levy results in an 
equal decline in consumer spending and in consumer saving ee 
pact share 50:50). Bei 

(ii) Condition 2—where the impact of the levy results in a decline : 
in consumer spending by the net additional amount paid by 
employees and self-employed individuals. hee 

(111) Condition 3—where the impact of the levy results in a dectinall a 
in consumer saving by the net additional amount paid by ane a 

co employees and self-employed individuals. ane 


(C) Assumptions used in the models where forward shifting occurs: 


(i) Condition 1—where the employee bears his own share of the Bs ay R 
cost through a reduction in spending, but the employer passes 
on his net additional levy to final purchasers in the fons of 
higher ‘prices. ; 

(ii) Condition 2—where the employee succeeds in passing his purtde ie 
of the additional levy on to the employer in the form of a wage 
increase, and the employer does not pass on the increase in his ges A 
cost through price increases. eae 

(iii) Condition 3—-where there is complete forward shifting, and | 
both the employee and employer portion of the additional levy _ 
is passed on to final purchasers in the form of higher prices. 


i (D) Assumptions used in the models where backward shifting occurs—the ; 

| employer shifts his share of the cost back on to the employee in the | 

form of a reduction in wages, or a lesser increase in wages than 

" would otherwise occur—i.e., the employee bears the cost of both | ; 

A portions of the additional levy. ae 

(ii) Condition 1—where the impact is shared equally by a jade aN 

in consumer spending and consumer saving (shared 50:50). 

(ii) Condition 2—where the impact results in a decline in consumer 
spending by the full additional amount of the levy. 

(iii) Condition 3—where the impact results in a decline in consumer 
saving by the full additional amount of the levy. 
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A—MAIN ASSUMPTION—NO SHIFTING—employees and employers each bear the cost of their — 
additional contributions individually. ae 
Condition 1 —where the impact of the levy is shared equally by a decline in consumer spending 

and consumer saving* (50: 50) : 


(millions of dollars) 


1966 1975 1985 1966 1975 1985 


Employee’s share 


Personal Income....... —252  —476 — 664 Pers. income tax...... — 33 —49 — 86 
Personal Expend...... — 78 -—l117 — 206 
Personal Saving....... —141 -—210 — 372 
Self-Employed : 
Personal Income....... — 64 —127 — 259 Pers. income tax...... — 10 —20 — 41 
Personal Expend...... —24 —47 — 95 
Personal Saving....... — 30 -— 60 — 123 
Employers’ share 
Business Net Income... —252 -—376 — _ 664 Corporate Income Tax — 638 — 94 — 166 
Business Saving....... —189 —282 — 498 
Benefit Payments 
Personal Income....... — +497 ++41,853 Personal Expend...... — +482 -+41,797 
Personal Saving....... — +15 + # £56 
Government Sector 
Receipts from Con- 
tributions........... +568 +879 -+1,587 Oiblayy wy aoe ey: — 16 +6521 +41,898 
loss of tax revenue Saving................ +446 +195 — 604 
—employees....... — 33 —49 — _ 86 
loss of tax revenue 
—self-employed... -— 10 —20 — 41 
loss of tax revenue 
—employers....... — 68 —94 — 166 


1966 1975 1985 


Consolidation —— — —— 
Rereonale avin 25) o.0 i. oleae ee ee —171 —255 — 489 
USUSINESS SAME alt. ce. e Ue aes ee —189 —282 — 498 
Government Saving................-....... +446 +195 — 604 

EN ENON Hoe VERO A red och ae ea ee +86  —242 -—1,541 


First round effects: demand is reduced slightly in 1966, expanded slightly in 1975 and proportionately | 
rather more in 1985. Consumer spending is cut back in 1966, increased slightly in 1975, and increased to a | 
greater extent in 1985. National saving raises slightly in 1966, falls slightly in 1975, and falls proportionately — 
rather more in 1985. 

*Personal saving is reduced by the amount of private pension funds diverted to the CCP plus by one © 
half the additional cost to the consumer. The additional cost to the consumer is equal to $252 million less 
the amount diverted from private pension funds, less the personal income tax allowance since the addi- 
tional contributions are deductible from taxable income. 
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Condition 2.—where the impact of the levy results in a decline in consumer spending by the full 
additional amount by which personal income is reduced 


(millions of dollars) 


1966 1975 1985 1966 1975 1985 
EHmployee’s share - 
Personal Income....... —252 -—376 — 664 Pers. income tax...... — 33 -—49 — 86 
Personal Expend....... —156 —233 — 412 
Personal Saving*...... — 63 —94 — 166 
Self-Employed Persons 
Personal Income....... -— 64 —-127 — 259 Pers. income tax...... — 10 —20 — 41 
Personal Expend....... — 47 —93 — 190 
Personal Saving*...... — 7 —14 — ) 28 
Employer’s share 
Business Net Income... .- —252 —376 — 664 Corporate Income Tax. — 638 — 94 — 166 
Business Saving....... —189 —282 — 498 
Benefit Payments 
Personal Income....... — +497 =++41,853 Personal Expend....... — +482 -+41,797 
Personal Saving....... — +15 + £56 
Government Sector 
Receipts from 
Contributions...... +568 +879 -+1,587 Outlay seen ie . 3% are +16 +521 +1,898 
loss of tax revenue SAVING ee en ae - +446 +195 + 604 
—employees....... — 33 —49 — 86 
loss of tax revenue 
—self-employed.... —10 —20 — 41 
loss of tax revenue 
—employers....... — 6 —9% — 166 
+462 +716 +41,294 
1966 1975 1985 
Consolidation — — a 
Personal Saving........<. Sha NASR On dae eee — 70 —93 — 188 
Business Saving. s76... efor iecer sie fs —189 —282 — 498 
(GOVErNIMCN EMMA VIDE. nao tk Sa een aoa we +446 +195 — 604 
INA GION ee POS eee eis 4k Gr kere oes! datacom +187 —180 -—1,240 


First round effects: Consumer spending is cut in 1966 and increased in 1975 and 1985. National saving 
increases in 1966, falls slightly in 1975, and is lower again in 1985. ‘ 

* In all models, the diversion of savings from private plans to the new plan will reduce personal saving 
in the private sector. At the same time, saving in the government sector increases, 
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ai nah me ae 

¢ ‘ oe parlh tie 
Contin Piasltinee ae oe tof th ne le 
pat ad dditional a amount b by which 


ate ae 


1966 1975 


—— —— —— a W 


ns. 


mee loyee’s share fe aay bt ae Val pa 
“Personal Income....... - —252 —876 — 664 Pers. income tax...... — 33 — 49 — 
, . Personal Expend...... PDO ayy hee 


Personal Saving....... ee Z19 = 327 


. “Self. Employed 


Rs Personal Income....... G4 F197) ee PhO) Pers anecome taxes ce ~ 10 —:205 = 

hg Personal Expend...... thy ee Bre Fy 
Bei . Personal Saving....... — 54 -107 — 
Bi Employer’ s share 
eee Business Net Income... —252 -—376 — 664 Corporate Income Tax — 68 — 94 — 
k en Abas Business Saving....... —189 —282 — 
Ss et iets Payments ie 
he i peecne Income....... — +497 +41,853 Personal Expend...... — +482 +1,797 
oe Pee bat 7 Personal Saving......- on gene here 
ray Big et asens Sector 

; va B. NG ae from ‘3 
a, ae - Contributions...... +568 +879 +1,587 Ontlasia nukes tings iam +16 +521 +41,8 
. 9) Joss of tax revenue ; SAAT OR UA hes Mere edie he ie +446 +195 — 6 
_ —- employees....... — 33 —49 — 86 
Hi loss of tax revenue 
Moya selfemployed.... —- 10 — 20 .— 41 
__ loss of tax revenue 

Bay" —employers....... — 63 —94 — 166 
a neat +462 +716 +1,294 

mA 
shia : 1966 1975 1985 
ite Consolidation — oe — ye 
veh hae PSL SOTEE OV LE ech 20) coe Oe a erect ene es —273 —419 — 740 

Ney Business Saving.............. Pe Ree ae nt eesuee 189 —282 — 498 
a dn Government Saving........... PRONE Site PN +446 +195 — 604 ¥ 
cae : ah National Saving....... ie ee Aon, a  — 16 —506 —1,842 A 
¥ -~—s«ésFRiirst round effects all years: demand expanded. Consumer expenditure raised by the amount 0! 
ea spending out of benefit payments, and national saving declines by an almost equivalent amount. et 
iei/s ai 


n.c. = no change 


e of the lev. 


osable income, but employer passes on his share 
er prices; self-employed act s 


ee milarly.* 
Ne, WERE RICE Lo RON ME RISD VRE Se) hah stra A 3 2 
OU Grltions of dellare) — | as 
Ne ike panes 196619751985 NO Nae Oe ee Mr ae me 
“Employee's share (eat Rut? 
Personal Income....... —252 -—376 — 664 Pers. income tax...... — 33 —49 - 
| Personal Expend...... Aire) LU ie? o bah 
Hise i . ; ; Personal Saving....... — 68 —94 - 
Naot : ’ ; ; hy f 
Self-Employed Pi a ane 
_ Personal Income....... pe 1.1 en oe Pers. income tax...... Gs DG ah? 
Personal Expend...... n.c. NECh wae 
Personal Saving..... nani Pubiar ee Bis ke 
-Employer’s share : ia . 
Business Net Income. . n.c. n.c. N.C. Corporate Income Tax n.c. 0c. 
23 Business Saving....... — 28 — 41 
Benefit Payments : 
Personal Income....... — +497 +41,853 Personal Expend...... — +482 
Personal Saving....... — + 15 
Government Sector 
Receipts from ) 
Contributions...... +568 +879 +41,587 Outlay dau LE au ele +16 +521 | 
loss of tax revenue enjsTige’ fiat ibe CME exten es ee UE +519 +309 — 


—employees....... —33 —49 -— 86 


a Consolidation : Se O ii WSR nurs 
' ts COME PP OPRODAL AE oe Sioa sled a (ihe w Daur eieey ha ye — 70 —93 — 138 
| jai tua Pe lets ip i 410 og (PLC RNC rg by te ~ +28 — 41 — 7 
CEG MELAS AN VATE ood ena ered He sla uy Seat +519 +309 — 397 

NAMONAD DAVIE woe feted) Lees whats +421 +175 — 608 


First round effects: price rise, accompanied by a cut in consumer spending in 1966. Consumer 


is increased in 1975 and 1985. Maal Ween 


, Thus, change in consumer spending........... —156 +249 +1,385 — 


‘ Administrative Expenses........ San Foe ae kG Sp 2B ee ; ry ies 
; Change in current dollar outlays.......... —140 +273 +1,4380 | 

4 increase in price of total output........... 281 448 S22 

is National Saving........ ON Sckao. +421 +175 — 608 

¥ ; We 


i 

| i Nors: Substantial effects will follow, subsequent to the increase in prices, but these are not dealt 
with in this simplified model. ilk DON a ner 

i 

: 
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Condition 2 —where employee succeeds in passing his portion of the additional levy on to the employer 
in the form of a wage increase.* The employer does not pass on his additional costs 
through price increases. 


(millions of dollars) 


1966 1975 1985 1966 1975 1985 
Employee’s share : 
Personal Income....... n.c N.C n.¢c Pers. income tax...... n.c. n.c. N.C. 
Personal Expend...... n.c. N.c. n.c. 
Personal Saving....... — 68 — 94 — 166 
Self-Employedt : 
Personal Income....... — 64 -—127 — 259 Pers. income tax ..... — 10 —20 — 41 
Personal Expend...... — 47 — 93 — 190 
Personal Saving....... —- 7 —14 — 28 
Employer’s share 
Business Net Income...  —441  -—658 —1,162 Corporate Income Tax —120 -—179 — 315 
Business Saving....... —321 -—-—479 — 847 
Benefit Payments 
Personal Income....... — +497 +41,853 Personal Expend....... —- +482 +1,797 
Personal Saving....... _ +15 + £56 
Government Sector 
Receipts from 
Contributions.:.... +568 +879 +41,587 Outlay eres eee + 16 +521 +41,898 
loss of tax revenue ania liens Muze VA. pele ieweds +422 +159 — 667 
—seli-employed ... —10 — 20 — 41 
loss of tax revenue 
—employers....... —120 —-179 — 315 
+438 +680 +41,231 
1966 1975 1985 
Consolidation —— — — 
IRErSOn al Saving poy. ek’: tosh Sows eee oe — 70 —93 — 188 
PSUS IIOSR SOA VALE aes loons ck ee eee —321  —479 — 847 
Government Sa Vine ois .e, Co. Se eee +422 4159 — 667 
NATIONS CAVING ooh 0 U0. or a ee + 31 —413 —1,652 


First round effects: in 1966, personal expenditure falls slightly and national saving increases. In 1975, 
personal expenditure rises slightly and national saving decreases. In 1985, personal expenditure is proportion- 
ately rather higher and national saving lower by about the same amount. 


j The assumption in this model with respect to self-employed is that there is no shifting and that 
Been in income is wholly reflected in spending, apart from diversion from private savings to the Pension 

an. 

* Nore: It is assumed that employees will not pass on the entire $252 million to the employer, but only 
75% of the total. This is because 25% of employees’ CPP contributions represent sums which, it is assumed, 
have been diverted from private pension plans. The government revenue loss from corporate income tax 
qamences is assumed to be 25% of the employers’ share plus 30% of the amount shifted forward by the 
employee. 


n.c. = no change 


es) A 
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Condition 3.—where there is complete forward shifting and the employee, the self-employed, and the em- 
ployer portion of the additional levy is passed on to final purchasers in the form of higher 


prices.* 
(millions of dollars) 
1966 1975 1985 1966 1975 1985 
Employee’s share 
Personal Income....... n.c. n.c. n.c. Pers. income tax...... n.c. n.c. n.c. 
Personal Expend...... n.¢, n.¢c. n.c. 
Personal Saving....... — 6 — 94 — 166 
Self-Employed 
Personal Income....... n.c. n.c. n.c. Pers. income tax...... n.c. n.c. n.c. 
Personal Expend...... n.c. n.c. n.c. 
Personal Saving....... —- 7 —14 —) 28 
Em ployer’s Share 
Business Net Income. . n.c. heen) fo ae: Corporate Income Tax n.c. n.c. n.¢c. 
Business Saving....... — 28 —41 — 7 
Benefit Payments 
Personal Income....... — +497 =+41,853 Personal Exxpend...... — +482 +1,797 
Personal Saving....... — +15 + £56 
Government Sector 
Receipts from 
Contributions........ +568 +879 +41,587 Outlayiesint ene. coon +16 +521 +41,898 
Savane At niente +552 +358 — 311 
1966 1975 1985 
Consolidation — —— ——— 
Persona) Saving cise ce tevee ya mas sere — 70 —93 — 138 
BUSINESS. CAVING: alte Aare eee ease — 28 —41 —- 7 
Government Pavings ess soca cea e ys +552 +358 — 3il1 
EN f TOMA La Ma cnet cranial) Sra Nosema s Mines +454 +224 — 522 


First round effects: price rise accompanied by an increase in consumer spending in 1975 and 1985. 
No change in consumer spending in 1966. 


1966 1975 1985 


Thus: Change in consumer spending.......... n.c. +482 +41,797 
Administrative Expenses............ +16 +24 + £45 

Change in current dollar outlay.... + 16 +506 +1,842 

Increase in price of total output.... 470 730 1,320 

National SAVING.” sc wvoc cc te e's +454 1224 — 6522 


*The employees are assumed to pass 75% of their total contributions forward, the other 25% being 
already accounted for in respect of the diversion from private pension plans. For the same reason, the 
employers and the self-employed are assumed to pass 89% of their contributions forward. The substantial 
effects which follow the increase in prices are not dealt with in this simplified model. 


n.c. = no change 


21709—53 
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aS : ~ Condition 1 Pies the ienputt falls ag on consumer spending, partly on Tene 1” Sadi 
; (millions of Rises a 


Pew ik Pid 
1966 1975 1985 if i966 an 


—_— —- —o A 


re se ’ 
. Ye retouee’ s share 


‘Personal Income....... —476 —711 —1,255 Pers. income tax...... — 80 -—-120 — 
ky cof Personal Expend....... —166 —249 — 
o? y Personal Saving....... —230 —342 — 


yh Self. Employed 


Personal Income....... — 64 —127 — 259 Pers. income tax...... —10 -—20 — 
ae 1 Wien) th laa Personal Expend....... — 24 —47 — 
y ig Personal Saving....... — 30 -—60 —- 
‘ if i ‘Employer’s share 
Business Net Income... n.c. n.¢. n.c. Corporate Income Tax. n.c. n.c. 
oie f Business Saving....... —-2% -—-41 — 

a "Benefit Payments in 
ve ( Personal Income: ...%-. — +497 +41,853 Personal Exxpend....... — +482 +1,79 
eg i Personal Saving....... — +15 + 56 
By Government Sector 
» Receipts from 7 
a 4 ee)» | Xoontributions:..>.. +568 +879 +41,587 Qublas cee ca a +16 +521 +41,893 
--—__ loss of tax revenue SUD cus ay eel aie +1462 +218 — 562 

‘oie —employees....... — 80 -—120 — 210 

Gi, Joss of tax revenue 
Pe . hp! —self-employed.... — 10 —20 — 41 

2 ' Re yh re prea 

va Was S +479 +739 =+41,336 
Ba at 

ong 1966 1975 1985 ; 
6 aight Consolidation ——— a —— 

a OV SON AA TOR WEEE Yc snIh os ate. wean i goles wane lee —260 —387 — 672 

a 44" SINCHS OO VITUS Aalst? sohis uy weapon aie — 28 —41 — 7 
ee ee Soverniment Savane ee lsces ce kn ue Sandie +462 +218 — 562 

Ba Merced. yore 

: a Ve DPAPIONBL OA VIBE. 5 anc) ap Jois.4 ey he elo +174. —210  —1,307 

wt ct First round effects: In 1966, consumer spending is cut back, and national saving rises. In 1975 consumer 


. Baer spending rises slightly and national saving falls slightly. In 1985, consumer spending is proportionately 
a ei peereynn higher and national saving similarly reduced. 


 *i,e. 89% of employer contributions 


 B.c. = no change 


476 Pra. 1,255 Pers. income e taxi... Sim i yop ite ) 
sb tint Personal Expend...... —333. 497 
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i, ~~ Personal Income..... Yr — 64 —-127 — 259 Pers. income tax....... — 10 — — 20 i 
7 Bh - 1 Personal Expend... — 47 ie 
a Personal Saving.... 


mployer’s share | 
oo Net Income. . Oe es n.c. Corporate Income Tax 
1 Business Saving....... 


B Benefit Pines : 
Personal Income....... — +497 +1,853 Personal Expend...... 
. ‘ Personal Saving...... 


aa from ; op 
_ Contributions...... +568 +879 +41,587 Outlay ooo): bs oly Se BV + 16 +521 ae 898 tt 
loss of tax revenue > Saving wise eee +462 4218 — Ms 
—employees....... — 80 —120 — 210 ae 


toss of tax revenue Hy hy aN 
—self-employed... — 10 —20 — 41 ; ; 


z 


+478 +739 +1,336 
" Glee. fi ; 1966 1975 1985 ae RD 


a. _ Consolidation aa ones paES AIR 
es). Personal Saving........... igh Rae Bee ela erent AO icant Sieg —138 2 NR 
a j DUBINCES PAWEL, |S ada we she eg YEE: — 28 -— 41 pita Eh hoe ae 

uke Government Saving................ ea a die +462 +218 7562)" ae 
| National Saving......... Pet an +364) + 84. 02773 0 ee 


‘First round effects: In 1966, consumer spending is reduced, and national saving rises. In 1975, const mn 
spe ee is slightly reduced. In 1985, consumer spending is increased and national saving reduced. ¥ i a) Pe re 
a) . Wi i iy 
Nore: Government revenue reduction is equal to 13% of employee’s contribution plus 21% of the amount 
ni fted backward by the employer. The latter shifts 89% of his contribution backward. 
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Condition 3.—where the net additional impact falls entirely on consumer saving. 


(millions of dollars) 


1966 1975 1985 1966 1975 1985 
Employee’s share ; i 
Personal Income....... —476 —T711 —1,255 Pers. income tax...... — 80 —120 — 210 
Personal Expend...... n.c. n.¢c. n.c. 
Personal Saving....... —396 —591 —1,045 
Self-Employed ; 
Personal Income....... — 64 —127. — 259 Pers. income tax...... — 10 —20 — 41 
Personal Exxpend...... n.c. n.c. n.c. 
Personal Saving....... — 54 -107 — 218 
Employer’s share 
Business Net Income. . n.c. n.c. n.c. Corporate Income Tax n.c. n.c. n.c. 
Business Saving....... oS) he a hee 
Benefit Payments 
Personal Income....... — +497 +41,853 Personal Expend...... — +482 +41,797 
Personal Saving....... — +15 + £56 
Government Sector 
Receipts from 
Contributions...... +568 +879 =+41,587 Ontlaviror id Sh abet. +16 +521 +41,898 — 
loss of tax revenue Saving................ +462 +218 — 562 
—employees....... — 80 -—120 — 210 
loss of tax revenue 
—selfemployed.... — 10 —20 — 41 | 
+478 +739 +41,336 
1966 1975 1985 
Consolidation —— — —— 
Personals oavins Wo, 2oes Sa eek Dane —450  —683 —1,207 
DUSINGE SHON VING on eA! eee ars eae — 28 —41 — 7 
Government Saving) 2 his Sse oly o. ec ae +462 +218 — 562 
Nationa loa ving: oc) Sateen eee — 16 —506 —1,842 


First round effects: In 1966, consumer spending remains unchanged but national saving falls fractionally. 
In 1975, consumer spending rises and national saving falls by about the same amount. In 1985, consumer 
spending rises to a rather greater degree and national saving falls by about the same amount. 
n.c. = no change 
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Appendix ‘C” 
TABLE 1 
ANNUAL RATES OF INCREASE IN AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES, 
MAJOR INDUSTRIES, 1959-63 AND 1953-63 
(compound rates) 
Industry 1959-63 1953-63 
(9) oO 
RRL ice, Maen ee trate Poud egies ena A Natlateisi daha dbocelals i i wou tye dakota 5.5 4.3 
VNR TEE are RL ee ts i Pa ee eens ho SEs Ase che 8, 5 vc etelel ae Ga Boker een 3.0 4.0 
MUR C UT UISG Bee nae eee fer Pt Rn Oe wren etd A ee eels bsg Sat ENEN, Os De 3.3 3.8 
“CE EEG TPE Prk) noe he, sd ER SASS oP ll PT ap A RR OS A ET 4.2 4.0 
mransportation, svorage and Communication... . (00) 2 o.. ok es ond. oe ee ee 3.8 4.2 
BZGISVOOU Litt yO aed ee eta rah te es Seige 2 Se ces Wg oti sa nn ee dS Sale caeees hie 3.8 4.6 
SER TeaT Las Be ee Be oe a a 2 te ed et eh gts cate de vials i pel = an rape tee | 3.9 
SNFTCEMANSUTANCO ANG MRCALTUSUATO Ss Vad d. + ls obvaaeiidenteite + banat beat ea 5a euree 3.4 4.3 
SSSI EIT Saeed MTA a acetone DEN col Sich asters Sethe Heredia ay hear eager 4.0 4.7 
Rata Ppa CO LUTIO SLUG sorts on ok ete Ar OG RES. Devo Ppaddcas lose aio os peapatee ae one 3.8 
Source: DBS, Review of Employment and Payrolls. 
TABLE 2 
ANNUAL RATES OF INCREASE IN AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES, 
ALL MANUFACTURING AND SELECTED MANUFACTURING 
IMPORT-COMPETING AND EXPORT INDUSTRIES, 
1959-62 AND 1953-62 
(compound rates) 
Industry 1959-62 1953-62 
0 0 
PEC ATTA Boe Mayda ae ee esting hee, ak ivy RE ea de 4 dob See Aha aie ee a 3.1 3.8 
Import-Competing™ 
HPCAEHS ASEIN OS Geet adn erro. Cee eh te Nin tats vei etka s F aio arote tia oa Geka omen IN a0 3.6 
BURCH Oa ea Ny Tecate wait Aon Sas iat ns con haG eels Saib ietahg iu Sina ¢ trea ae 2.8 3.6 
PALEY PON AIAD SLOG! fey eee eieig acai ee Ae nin ke SE nv adeae ola Katia mins ee 3.3 4.9 
ADO OOU SANG Is, OGL WORT cao ote che ales Les Coble wlan a og CB Nee ma erie 3.0 3.9 
PMectrica) Apparatus ANG SUDDUECS:4......05/7 45 . Cotes wile doh ot winta tie eje eee ee ite oee 3.9 
CUES TESS OR Ui ye SR GaN a aha Be Ee eee on ge RT Br lee 8% 3 3.8 
ROAC TPL oe te ice cas Gs tei? PO oS Lae xo Sad ps dad Sa amen ee Ee Das 2.8 
Se PER CNTIES NOCD eT ce see he eh ee + 5 cikas ae ew eee oh eae ace ie ene 3.9 3.8 
“SUPA LRU ae bepeks GEN ag a 0 Na nl ee A na EP re Bi Aare NO a 1 2.4 3.0 
RR erENTR VOU Oe eis oy ton a ae er ae Ne Ee Shuai a cadena again Shera © pater aceiel Ea ey! 4.7 
“ED PTET PS) OP G0 225 Bee mes ee CS ear See «Uh 3.9 4.0 
Export 
Pee Grer and Lait LAG UOTS) 85 jae cs onc ec pace 2+ nlite with ee @ Heke eer gee 4.6 Sh 
een SON hele oe dae er eee REO Meanie a tue gc) bic titer Kae. 3.9 
IN Gi errolic SMeLiNe And RENNIMNE. 520.0145 sols eee: oe: eee wie ieee ee ee ae 3.0 4.1 
Perads and \OOnper werOCUCES.. co 4 «wie oa cits eines ia aoipiet teste ete are alas 4.0 4.0 
Peel PANT WES sis) ccie 28s shat o eae @ feet se Cains ici one + a eee a3 3.4 


Source: DBS, Review of Employment and Payrolls and Department of Labour. 


() The 11 import-competing industries are those in which a high proportion of domestic production is 
in competition with imports from other countries. These industries export a relatively small proportion 
of their gross value of output. 


(2) The five export industries export a large proportion of their value of output and supply a large part 
of the Canadian market. 
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tay ‘6 be, a te ie: oP Aa Pc iS Pes, 
Basa ig Oe YS Omir COMmmEt 
MENS Na! So ie 3 : Baral) We Wee CT ae 
a¥ on iy a ? bd « y i i : . ( a Te ; 
Ley mn ; | ¥" wy fa oo | 
® Appendix ‘D” — ica 
ee ' 
= TABLE 1 
oe RATIOS OF NATIONAL SAVING TO GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, gla: 
ey” AND PERSONAL SAVING TO DISPOSABLE INCOME 
aw 1926-1963 
’ (millions of dollars) 
tie Re 
eh Personal 
tans National | Saving as a 
aoe Gross Saving as a Personal Per Cent of 
CAN National National Per Cent of | Disposable Personal Disposable 
Year Product Saving GieNGP Income Saving Income 
a . 
a er 5,152 1,122 21.8 3,961 419 10.6 
Rath Se ae 5,549 1,125 20.3 4,175 282 6.8 
ON TACO ieee 6,046 1,172 19.4 4,495 181 4.0 
ORE 6,134 873 14.2 4,540 —81 =138 
ip 
VS UE 5,728 640 11.2 4, 267 —100 93 
BRITS Ee. 4,699 238 5.1 3,552 —9221 —6.2 
ON TED aaa 3,827 49 1.3 2,951 —243 5 
» URDU EE SN aaa 3,510 64 1.8 2,721 —263 22087 
DANTE SA Steere 3,984 299 7.5 3,070 “112 =23) 6 
TEES GNe Tenge a ae 4,315 435 10.1 3,268 0 = 
IDSA fs! 4,653 560 12.0 3,452 ~97 2.8 
eS Te 5,257 754 14.1 3,895 11 0.3 
PIOSS ee 5,278 715 13.5 3,953 56 1.4 
AES a ees 5,636 969 17.2 4,178 194 4.6 
1 (NTE ee 6,743 1,139 16.9 4,775 287 6.0 
PM ROAT a) 8,328 1,590 19.1 5,555 452 8.1 
CE ae a 10,327 1,153 11.2 6,898 1,398 20.3 
Mr O43) ok 11,088 1, 108 9.9 7,344 1,536 20.9 
mrengg el 11/850 598 5.0 8,027 1,753 21.8 
PT OABO 11,835 1,210 10.2 8,311 1,342 16.1 
OS eee 11,850 2,023 ‘tan 8,923 892 10.0 
LL TS eae 13,165 2,534 19.3 9,584 494 5.2 
ay UE OO ais earns 15,120 3,238 21.4 11,079 994. 9.0 
OT SE aie 16,343 3,293 20.1 11,849 926 7.8 
BP RRIOSU. F8 ooo se ws 18,006 3,636 20.2 12, 688 662 5.2 
MOST Myke se, 21,170 4,439 21.0 14,794 1,334 9.0 
EDS eee 23,995 4,935 20.6 16,072 1,291 8.0 
anaes 25,020 4,996 20.0 16, 904 1,312 7.8 
LOBE rh es soa 2 24,871 4,235 17.0 16, 984 809 4.8 
MNOS ss, 97,132 4,951 18.3 18, 239 850 4.7 
BGG ie 30,585 6,366 20.8 20,153 1,320 6.5 
SRC ea a eee 31,909 6,115 19.2 21,274 1,202 5.7 
| RTOS yg sae 32,894 5,469 16.6 22,880 1,635 wh 
SS Va a aia 34,915 5, 834 16.7 23, 948 1,357 5.7 
PREG, Woe. 36, 287 5,978 16.5 25,075 1,535 6.1 
ae ETS Sa ag ae 37,391 5, 681 15.2 25, 980 1,529 5.9 
HPRLOGZ Se oes ks 40,339 6,891 1771 28,097 2,358 8.4 
oo CEN Ge Se Sane 43,007 7,701 17.9 29, 861 2,631 8.8 q 
x? Y a _" 


nae 
meek 
> Fas 


_ {) Introduction of Unemployment Insurance. 
_ ) Introduction of Family Allowances. 
_ €) Introduction of Old Age Security. 
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ey Mapu rey eb ah nt o! 
ta pe, py astirance Per Cent of National — 
Contributions G.N.P. 


; Saving : 


x 
a nl oak PRO ME ety ith Eg 0.3 1.5 (Beane 
4 hes RR pee can CPE es an ee anes 0.5 4.8 3.9. 
OD DER iit oa an oe SRL Ty aR 0.5 5.4 yaa) 
ONE TN Be ae SO IE at pee 0.5 0.9 IBIE% 
Pt ree re eT Salah, Sten aki 0.5 5.1 4.6- 
a ait Vea AI ik Pe A SOREL ak oe 0.5 3.2 Se Fe 
ESOS Ss VA Me tty eat Ris Lat eee 0.6 a: 2y, 16.2.7) 
eG SCOTS, Spa gat any en ee (0.6 3.0 O80 
Mere eA cae TEPER RST CH tame tiled | 0.7 3.2 Eanes 
TRS ath SER 5 On MMM ds eae 0.7 a2 AL Sialie 
SUES ANY AMA pote, Ti Ue te gle oe 0.7 3.4 Bh lay At 
FS ERY GAPING oa tae DA Se ss (CRE 0.6 3.1 Lora 
EO Se RO The ee 0.6 3.2 12. Den 
Le dP ah ge Ee or KERNEN FOB DE reopen! 0.6 as 19. Sy eo 
hee AIRES a aA Coa NE te Wh rree 0.6 3.3 1964, 00 ey 
11 beet Sp OA NOP aoe I 0.6 2.9 513.0: iin 
“REEL IA CRA aia ON RCT IN an tke? 0.6 SUP 15. Shar ee 
~ hte ORS aT air Het OR oe OI CN egD 0.6 3.4 LBA a ha 
Rens tee ati Ce sds al ARE 3 0.6 3.5 15.0 ee 
RE tnt A amet vee ie Aen ards 0.8 4.6 IS": Anat 
Oe MG ee as ST Pate eee Me a Ss 0.7 4.8 18:4 075 
Reo aR DIL ah aes te Renae Rae 0.7 4.1 Py athe ae 
DE SRE A LE RRL COENEN ED 0.7 3.8 ae Ne yh? od 


a TABLE 3 
FAMILY ALLOWANCE PAYMENTS AS A PER CENT OF G.N.P., NATIONAL SAVING, 
i AND PERSONAL SAVING 1945-1963 
b: : i aNe 
ee Family Per Cent of Per Cent ot 
i? Allowance Per Cent of National Personal 
j Year Payments GeN-P: Saving Saving i 
a | - (millions of dollars) ae a oF te | 
UN TOAST sk ua vents PRO ys 114 1.0 4's fg aie 
RNY NN Re ae cr 240 2.0 1.9 296, 0 Seen res 
Tee es SCN ay sau Ny als LO egy diaee 261 2.0 10.3 Dal Gh eae eae 
re eM sire he caine Bue ta 269 1.8 8.3 27 Oo iake 
MAR! RR rata hie: 291 1.8 8.8 ae ee 
Bene. WA ahah e Oar. oan 307 We? 8.4 re ean, 
RMN LS NC. ee rs a Belay ig aitt'als twhtinnde 318 1.5 7.2 Jay Be Ee 2 
ee: Sh, GSI, IN Mal lean SR ie 330 1.4 6.7 (DOB. Boe ant 
oye as A A RE IE SA I Baie ee a 346 1.4 6.9 26.4 ee 
SP MEAL Std te Ge ot wots Wok. 8-4 Aa 362 1.5 8.5 44,7 se 
6 aoe gh Rn AP 378 1.4 7a0 44.5 3 
2 2S LR Ie oO RIIES i EOn ee ee ae 394 1.3 6.2 29.8 3err 
Bee FN 2 Scns Rahs Ege 3 cele 423 1.3 6.9 35.2 A 
Ma Aa Raat dency 470 1.4 8.6 98. KO ome 
Me Mom i Pk: 1.4 8.3 35:0.) Wena 
1.4 8.4 32.6. 
2 ASICS =, Ran eR CESS CO area a 1.4 9.0 A: ee 
1.3 7.6 
1.2 7.0 
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TABLE 4 


OLD AGE SECURITY CONTRIBUTIONS AS A PER CENT OF G.N.P., NATIONAL SAVING 
AND PERSONAL SAVING 1952-1963 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 
O.A.S. Per Cent of National Personal 
Year Contributions G.N.P. Saving Saving 


(millions of dollars) 


Dene se R Mee IE ed. 3). a Jh einis g %.% biR)S » bale Boone 224 0.9 4.5 17.3 
DS eee NLC Bad chins ote gine 0.8 + iene 2s 293 1.2 5.9 22.3 
BOE Eh See ichaih et days» Skis am bolas» 290 1.2 6.8 35.8 
TOES Amc a TN eg ae ey aL 316 1.2 6.4 37.2 
ANE wy ii gt a Se a 372 ioe 5.8 28.2 
LEE gang oor tench en eS a a 372 1.2 6.1 30.9 
Oe as Gawd Sel ae Oa tae ee Sane 375 ae 6.9 23.0 
TLDS, Page) OPS o's DRS AA EA Perr 547 1.6 9.4 40.3 
ya og SU ASS a ne a 603 thse) 10.1 39.3 
EULA ONSEN thy te itd a etn oN > 644 1.7 11.3 42.1 
se PME Petron ioe Messy et oe, Sig's Mo bve nhc la cas Taye 691 ENG 10.0 29.3 
ORIEN Rae ose Ra 750 ve 9.7 28.5 


() Contributions to Old Age Security Fund as per Public Accounts. Figures are for fiscal years ending 
March 31 immediately following calendar year shown. 


TABLE 5 


EMPLOYER, EMPLOYEE, AND SELF-EMPLOYED CONTRIBUTIONS TO CANADA 
PENSION PLAN AND QUEBEC PENSION PLAN AS A PER CENT OF G.N.P. 
NATIONAL SAVING, AND PERSONAL SAVING 1966, 1975, AND 1985 


Canada Pension Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Plan and Quebec Per Cent of wena Personal 
Pension Plan G:N.P. Saving 
Year Contributions (Projected) Ge (Projected) 
(millions of dollars) 
estimated 
(PELE RSs, Sieh AN le SEEN tery SOE ee Se eA 568 1.1 Bak Pape? 
CLUES AR Me ARS RO I 879 1.0 5.2 22.0 
RSIS 02 ORIN ea 28 a ee 1; 587 1.0 5.3 21,2 


® Actuarial data related to estimates in Appendix ‘‘A’’. 
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TABLE 6 


PERSONAL SAVINGS AS A PERCENTAGE OF DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 


1929-1963 


Selected Countries 


United United New 
Year States Sweden Kingdom Australia®  Zealand®) 

aE ot Tag aS le te Mikio. oe a a PER AB 4,5 
Pipa per, Cates Main ie Rae SER Te 3.9 
Uy 4: aa aA dents Bien AC aR Lae Eee f 2.9 
Ei Re ee ie Pe a negative 
nage lke har Roan ang bo Re a 3.0 
PRA ah AS) SOM eS mee Be 5.4 
eee UAE op emer Pais Ltn or st pee bi 85) 
NEE SMO ARS Ri aS SLR ie re bse 
ice peli thot SR RN NR MPR COO ke 3.9 
SS Nak Diecut Rarely PE ey seat eee On 4.9 
Ad ere MATa ee eRe 10.6 
Fa AACS Seat kA An at ee 21.9 
ns eS 4s Soest ah A ae Rie OE oA oe bees ee 22.8 
Piet Lopes ec Anieer ORE Madre Baal ke 24.1 
ele UNGER ie ES PRE 18.5 
hae Ee Lt cee ER 7.6 8.0 9.1 soe 18.0 
Aries Seay fp Petal ak Via Corals dae 2.8 4.6 Bas De es 20.1 
SRN ERO, 9 CORSET AROS RECA Ds Vig eae 5.8 5.6 1.8 14.6 al 
(ogy Pay ERO RO a etek ta: she eo eR 4.5 5.9 Pst 15.6 16.5 
5 oN A ELE ET ORO: 6.1 Mas —1.3 22.4 17.6 
Bree nS SOC ey MN ei Lh: hl tena i 7.8 3.9 —1.2 13.6 3.8 
Pee OP SL eee. tis as hp ane Chas 7.9 Uo? 3.6 18.8 10.8 
Zh ae CRS Baca LE Re Cec oe 7.9 6.5 3.9 14.6 8.1 
fs ta OE EE Pe oe LOL BI Ie eat A OE Oca a 6.9 3.4 12.9 3.6 
tae ee Poe ee TATA 4 6.4 9.8 el 13.3 4.6 
Seis EROS Pc Pee a ae ae ae 7.9 9.4 BAG 10.5 9.5 
eo ealeuaahat ATONE nate eee Mek Veen, bee eae (Cath 10.0 aa ff 4.5 9.5 
Fe ee See SAAN cyan  § 7.8 8.3 Pasi 8.2 5.6 
cos AL eh eo eR era ee a Ao 7.0 7.8 el 8.0 14.9 
EN Tah iit, fate cate dare eS eS ates 652 10.2 6.0 Woe 6.4 
ERT Crh eS i NS he taal Wo 10.6 eno died, 6.4 
2 Shae dress SPER ROe ME Ma anaes Tighe 11.0 6.0 8.4 10.1 
acs DP ON eA Pn Oe: AE 6.8 


@ Fiscal year beginning July 1st. 
®) Fiscal year starting April Ist. 


SOURCE: 
1. U.S. Survey of Current Business: Disposition of Personal Income. 


2. U.N. Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics 1957 and 1963 Recepits and Expenditures of 
Households and Private Non-Profit Institutions. 
Personal Disposable Income = Income minus (Direct Taxes plus Other Current Transfers 
to General Government). 
Personal Savings = Income minus Expenditures. 
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ePrace Edward Island 


- Provincial Directs. Sei. ik ood ee! 8.4 4.0 4.3 2.7 . 
2 Guaranteed . i... 656 ee el 5 y: Tes 1.0. 
; \ eS SiS. eee ee a 
q Sab tokat seen peanren ney a 8.9 4.2 5.6 3.7 
, Municipal). 1... 0260. ob eve eee eee cobs 6 8 i no ee) 
Us GAT. Sant MgeE) Spee eA 9.5 5.0 6.7 5.6 
N ova Scotia aes 
4 ravine ta rect. yas ela oe suis eae oie 23.1 51.6 42.0 26.3 | 
7m Guaranteed..... Pola a LIS — — — ae 
t PFN eotale sve ieee ld tee 93.1 51.6 42.0 26.3 
a BE nical Ne eis Mite cy nak ee ace 9.8 14at 15.2 15.3. 
4 Peale ih Goma PROS 32.9 65.7 57.2 41.6. 
New Brunswick \ 
Provincial irect,.. Pas banal teen bee le 16.1 19.9 PA (iss 20.5 
a Guaranteed................ yi tal 31.0 20.6 
; Rotntataliaiag trees aiat oh 0 - 16.8 21.0 58.5 ALT EO 
LONGHORN Cos ti)s- 2 eit wes hart ote tial 7.0 10,0 6.5 7.9 
Bat | Gb at Ame ae Meta: 23.8 31.0 65.0 49.0 
Quebec ; 
ty PUVANCERL LOITECU: ec uk ak dolce eentihe ss Poud 60.0 150.0 220.0 
Guneanteodyycas ene Pes 165.3 92.4 100.8 1ST 
a Bnbetokal men aae Lor ss 139.0 152.4 250.8 401.2) ies 
CEES PIRI  il Oa e em ae 214.4 256.0 235.1 253.5 274. 
y Fadel id cites aaah ain 403 .4 408 4 485.9 664.7. 
Ontario | ard, 
Dr _ Provincial TCU ae Gs Maca dea koe: 255.3 84.5 137.3 303-0Ns 
ag Guaranteed.......... ey 53.0 117.0 100.0 55.0 
Sabetobah touted so. asetieaeed 308.3 201.5 237.3 358.0 
UG TOC GE Nie ae Pd SR A em 187.6 204.5 200.2 193.4 
UES hs ON en 495.9 406.0 437.5 551.4 
a | | 
By Provincial DTP ORR ea Uh ote etecmiaes 55.9 62.3 59.8 - 24,2 
' A STIRBADLPOO els) oln tens Se 26.8 35.1 51.5 100.6 
ST ae CR 82.7 97.4 111.3 121.8 
“NORE NRG aretha ee ae 26.2 43.5 21.0 24.3 
OREO FL A eR Re ioe 108.9 140.9 132.3 146.1 
ay oi. sae - as 
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TABLE 2 (Concluded) 


GROSS NEW ISSUES OF PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
DIRECT AND GUARANTEED SECURITIES 1959-63 (Concluded) 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
(Millions of dollars) 
Saskatchewan 
iP Ronrauivertal eID id steire cet ao a 50.5 81.8 Thlesr¢ heat 57.4 
Guarantecdios. streaker. 8.8 ik — 47.9 5f.0 
SU TOtal wa are Rea stoic eels 59.3 Some Alessi 105.6 114.4 
RU VCA et lccs Perrone tn uss. 64 a hoe Peres 24.1 22.8 =e) 22.4 23.4 
A Nagel ithe, lee ek Ee CNR Cay 83.4 105.9 92.8 128.0 137.8 
Alberta 
ETO VINA DITC CUA mk daa chery Se — — — — 
GrUSTANTOEON one ue Beles 76.6 70.9 68 .5 62.2 111.6 
SUELO Caleta. Ce eae 76.6 70.9 68.5 62.2 TAIT 
MUnirinins et soe suds Cee Al 80.6 53.1 50.8 63.5 60.00). 
OGLE ry Weis Rite 5 tenteny Sioa 15722 124.0 119.3 L257 171.6 
British Columbia 
PLOVANCIALUOITCCUIe. eos. ives oc — — — — — 
GUaTOaNtCOG seh. cen beak doe 119.8 73.0 301.1) 165.3 ibs a2 
oH] OES ToS EES oe ee Oe ee 119.8 73.0 301.1 165.3 L5ts2 
“LSAT UGS De ORE lg ASS SE I a 47.7 ae 39.0 be 54.5 
PMI AL Rae TT... Iolo ee 167.5 1S) 97f 340.1 196.7 205.7 
nA Dt EO TAT Min. ces es 1,492.4 1541722 1, (56.23 1,913.9 2,078.9 
Canada 
SEM NCIALMLITOGE a. biG ile oars eek 441.0 3875.1 507.6 662.4 50a aT 
Guaranteed sin o's, Oe ae 452.5 393.7 656.4 635.4 890.3 
SM LOtat es teak ed fh oak 893.5 768.8 1,164.0 1,297.8 1,396.0 
1 URC Gi 6 Bl ROSE AESAPRE Une Ire a epee Ro a 598 .9 648 .4 oo2e8 616.1 682.9 
PDE as on adh SANS? se tut, ae 1,492.4 ae alee ROS! 1,913.9 2,078.9 


Notes © Includes $217 million for takeover of hydro-electric utilities. 
) Includes $104 million for takeover of hydro-electric utilities. 
(3) Hstimated. 
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TABLE 3 


NET NEW ISSUES OF PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL DIRECT AND 
GUARANTEED SECURITIES 1959-63 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


(Millions of dollars) 


Newfoundland 
IPTOVANCIAL SLD ILEC Ee ee hoe Oe he whee 8.0 11.0 15.0 11.0 4.6 
Guaranteed s: se... 5 nie ease 0.5 2E3 1.9 2 0.6 
SulosLota lace. cise ote ocak 8.5 1383 16.9 122 one 
“CHATOW 231 OY Ee i ea ea tel" na Me A 4 1.8 1.9 1.9 
OCA UNE al 2 wea dene 8.9 13.7 18.7 14.1 Tit 
Prince Edward Island 
PrOVINGlala DO Irec Gee eee 6.4 3.0 1.0 0.3 2.5 
(Guaranvecdsee anaes 0.5 0:2 1.0 1.0 142 
SMO ess na ten te aegis iis £ 6.9 Sez ety 123 oa 
MMe rau Buty ales ce lng ca Oe eee ak ee eto a) 5 tl 1.6 6 
TG ee ee ee 7.2 3.7 2.7 2.9 4.3 
Nova Scotia 
IRrovANcIal Dinecbeaeete ast cies sees oe Is 76 31.6 25.0 8.9 —0.3 
(GUATANTCCE Seen ee see _— = — —0.3 — 
Skee OAL eae Tees 16.7 31.6 25.0 8.6 —0.3 
«Efe W CA ste oak. Fhe Res UUM aie ite SU ene die EO 5.0 9.0 9.4 9.0 9.2 
TPE Gites FES Pisa er RE Pa Va A 40.6 34.4 17.6 8.9 
New Brunswick 
IBTOVINCIA Le DALOC UE eee ines ae tee ee 0.3 6.5 18.6 6.3 —2.3 
(CHiaranteed 70k 4. een sons 0.3 On7 30.6 19.8 8.4 
Sis ota lease: eet kee es ae 0.6 UP? 49.2 26.1 6.1 
Baeniioipal - Mes takin awk Berle crea —0.4 5.9 pA Bao 4.4 
PRGA he hice. 6 sees wid? 5.6 13.1 Bas 29.4 10.5 
Quebec : 
Bro WINnelAl yD ikectheeeriae ae eee —1.1 22.5 108.8 190.0 224.6 
(Giaranteedianee cose Tage) oon 94.5 118.9 304.4 
Sy LOU ala: bird iuls ates ates ees 116.8 yer 203.3 308.9 529.0 
Miapnieinal: <5 asin Gaetan kee 134.6 169.6 138.8 164.6 174.6 
TU eee ene Rank OS aeN peat a 251.4 227.3 342.1 473.5 703.6 
Ontario 
Prawineial Woireets. 200 coke Soon se cet 193.1 39.5 ET 111.8 Sle 
Guaranteedas seen. 40.6 83.9 72.5 25.0 43.3 
Sil eed breircW ee ele a 8 ap eames Siege 233.7 123.4 15632 136.8 74.5 
SRT IURECT Ge 1 LUN le il ON I era ge 109.9 118.2 105.8 89.7 92.3 
ANG ee Pe I al eee eee oe 343.6 241.6 256.0 226.5 166.8 
Manitoba 
Provincial DITeCtmet tae. al fectsiee vee aee- Asa 38.0 29.1 —15.8 13.2 
Guacanteen ie. cee ] ot asia 26.6 34.9 5123 72.0 67.4 
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_ Provincial Direct 4 ; —0.9 
Guaranteed " . 296.5 
Sub-Total é 38.2 295.6 
Municipal 28.6 23.4 


66.8 319.0 


217.4 202.2 001.4 
350.5 271.5 


Sub-Total 567.9 473.7 
Municipal 381.4 404.5 


949.3 878.2 


N ors: ® Includes $217 million for takeover of hydro-electric utilities. 

2, ©) Includes $104 million for takeover of hydro-electric utilities. 
Net municipal issues for 1963 are based on estimates. Redemptions used to calculate n 

municipal issues include purchases for sinking fund purposes. 
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Shelburne), Stambaugh (4). 


Representing the House of Commons: Messrs. Basford, Cameron (High ie 
Park), Chatterton, Cété (Longueuil), Francis, Gray, Knowles, Lloyd, no i 
‘Monteith, Munro, Rhéaume, Rideout (Mrs.)—(13). a; 


; In attendance: Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare and Messrs. Ae 
RD. Thorson, Assistant Deputy Minister of Justice, Tom Kent, Policy Secretary, © ais : 
‘Prime Minister’s Office, and J. A. Blais, Director of Family Allowances and © 
Old Age Security Division, Department Ly, National Health and Welfare. ee fs 


7 _ The Committee continued its consideration of Bill C-136 clause-by-clause. 


- The Committee agreed unanimously to have the following documents _ ye 
‘published as appendices to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, — 

namely: “Canada Pension Plan Costs of Administration” (See Appedix “R? — a 
im Issue No. 8) and “The Economic 6 eee of the Canada Pension Plan” ha 


| At 11:00 a.m., ates completed its clause-by-clause consideration of Bill” 
C-136, the Committee adjourned until 3:30 o’clock p.m. on Monday, Dee . 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Senator Fergusson and gentlemen, we have 
a quorum, and we shall commence our proceedings. Mr. Bryce told me last 
evening that the economic report will be available this afternoon. The clerk 
assures me that a motion will be in order that it be attached as an appendix 
to the proceedings of this meeting, and if that is agreeable, that is what will 
be done. 


Agreed. 


For those who are not here today, the report will be placed in their post 
boxes this afternoon, so I am informed; and for the members of the steering 
committee I intend to call a meeting in my office for Monday, at 2 p.m. You 
will be receiving notices, but I thought I would let you know about it in ad- — 
vance. 


I think we are about to deal with clause 115. 


Mr. Gray: Mr. Chairman, before we start to deal with clause 115, may 
I discuss a further question about the part we left off at last night? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Certainly. 


Mr. Gray: Generally, I was wondering about investments. May I pose a 
general question, and may I have some further explanation why this particular 
method of dividing the funds between the provinces was selected? 


Mr. Tom Kent (Policy Secretary, Prime Minister’s Office): Well, I would 
not like, in the absence of the deputy minister of finance, to go into any sort 
of technical details about it. But the general principles are quite clear. Theoreti- 
cally there are three possible ways of doing it. The approach of the bill is that 
the funds arising under a plan of this kind are not funds which in the view of 
the government would be used for federal purposes, but would be used for 
provincial purposes, which means pretty well for social capital. 

I suppose in theory you could devise a method of distribution which would 
be according to the need for social capital; that is, to assess the fundamental 
purposes to be served. 

Some consideration was given to whether it would be possible to have a 
sort of needs formula analogous, say, to the Atlantic Provinces adjustment 
grant in fiscal relations. But to do this—if one were to do it on a very satis- 
factory basis—would be, one might think, probably a very difficult if not 
impossible task. And if you are not going to do it by a measurement of needs, 
then you must do it by some measurement of resources, based on where the 
funds come from. 

If the allocation is going to be based upon where the funds come from,— 
that is, on contributions—then there are two possible subdivisions of the 
method. One is the method proposed in the bill, to do it simply according to 
contributions; the other method would be to do it according to the net experience 
in each province, in ratio to the difference in each province between the pay- 
ments in and the payments out. 

These two methods were looked at very carefully, of course. They make 
very little difference during the period when the plan is accumulating sizeable 
funds. As long as that is happening, then the difference in distribution on the 
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future. It is designed to safeguard the legitimate interests of the provinces in 


_ plan, and has entered into an agreement with the government of Canada unde! 


: would be subject to the provisions of the provincial plan. 
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would be, however, 20 years from now is very hard to estimate, as was res Ts 
out last night, because it would depend upon all sorts of variables, as they would 
be then. It is fairly easy to see what they are now, but it would not be so easy 
to see what they would be then. . 
If it were done on the net rather than on the gross basis, and if as a 
result of decisions made by parliament 20 to 25 years from now, the plan 
were operating for any appreciable period more or less in balance—that is to ; 
say, with some very small net accumulation of funds, or a small net drawing © 
down of funds, but pretty well in balance—then the difference between the | 
net and the gross method in those circumstances, while -it still would not be ; 
very large in absolute amount, might become rather critically important in | 
| 

| 


terms of what was happening to individual provinces. The directions of what 
was happening would be different. 

That is to say, if the fund was accumulating just a little in toto nationally, 
and if the distribution were on the basis proposed—the gross basis—then | 
obviously each province is getting a little bit of that small accumulation of © 
new funds. But if it were done on the basis, it would be possible, under those | 
circumstances, that a small quantity of funds would still be handed over to 
some provinces when there was some small redemption of securities of other 4 
provinces having to take place. It seemed that that result, while it would really 
not be financially of all that importance, yet would be contrary to the spirit of 
a national plan. | 

This problem was discussed, of course, with the provinces, and there was 
some opinion in favour of the net basis. But after listening to the views 
expressed at the federal- provincial discussions, the federal government took > 
the view that the basis proposed in the bill was the better one, and I think 
it would be fair to say that this represents also the consensus of views of the 
provinces. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Was there any particular province where the difference © 
between the net and gross methods was appreciably different in any particular 
way? 

Mr. Kent: It is not really possible to answer that question, because it 
would depend on the situation 15 to 20 years from now. The difference in the 
short run is certainly very small indeed. I would think something could be said 
in more detail about it. But, particularly as applied to a small province, I think 
it is really impossible to make a forecast of any significance for 20 years ahead. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any more supplementary ques-— 
tions? If not, let us proceed to clause 115. 


On Clause 115—“Included province’ defined. 


Mr. THORSON (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Justice): This is 
the clause of the bill which was mentioned earlier, and which is designed to 
ensure continuing consultation and co-operation between the federal and 
provincial governments regarding any proposed changes in the plan in the 


this field of concurrent jurisdiction. Subclause (1) defines those provinces to 
which the right of consultation is extended, as being “included provinces”. 


Under the definition, all provinces are included provinces except the Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories. In addition, a province would be treated as 
included province where that province operates its own comprehensive pension 


which employees in employment under federal jurisdiction in that province 
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If the record is not right, it will be corrected. . 
3 Mr. THorRSON: The province that has its own pension plan and that has 
entered into an agreement under subclause (4) of clause 115 would be regarded 


as an included province for the purposes of this clause. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think Mr. Knowles’ question was whether 
it should read ‘“‘has not entered into an agreement”’. 


” 
‘ = 


‘ame 
so 


Mr. THorSoN: Oh, if I said that, I meant that it must have entered into ~ 


an agreement, and if it has entered into an agreement it would be regarded 
as being an included province. ' 


Mr. KNOWLES: I think we know what you mean, anyhow. 


Mr. THorson: Subclause (2) requires that at least two years notice must 
be given before any major amendment—that is to say, an amendment which 
affects the general level of benefits provided for by the act, or the rates of 
contribution provided for by the act—could come into force. Such an amendment 
would only take effect at the beginning of the third year after the year in which 
parliament is given notice of an intention to introduce such an amendment 
to the plan. 


In effect this means a notice period of at least 24 months and up to 36 
months. Subclause (3) which follows from subclause (2) describes the kind of 
notice that is contemplated by subclause (2). It provides that the nature of the 
amendment being proposed must be made known in reasonably precise terms, 
and that the government of each included province must be notified by the 
minister of the proposed amendment. 

Subclause (4) provides a second general rule, namely, that any amendment 
which is of the kind that might be classed as an amendment of substance, 
cannot go into force unless at least two-thirds of the included provinces having 
in the aggregate not less than two-thirds of the population of all the included 
provinces have consented to the amendment. 

What I have described as an amendment of substance would include those 
matters set out in paragraphs (a) to (f) respectively in subclause (4). Perhaps 
I might go over them. 

Paragraph (a) is the general level of benefits provided by the act. 

Paragraph (b) is the classes of benefits provided by the act, 

Paragraph (c) is the rates of contributions provided for by the act. 

Paragraph (d) is the formulae for calculating the contributions and bene- 
fits payable under the act. 

Paragraph (e) is the management or operation of the Canada pension plan 
account or the Canada pension plan investment fund. 

And finally, paragraph (f) is the constitution of, or the duties of, the 
Canada pension plan advisory committee established under clause 117. 

In each of these cases any amendment of the kind described would re- 
quire the consent of the provinces according to the formula set out in this 
subclause. Finally, subclause (5) provides that in making the calculations re- 
quired by subclause (4) the provincial population for any year is taken to be 
the population as estimated by the dominion statistician as of June 1, in that 

year. 

Mr. KNow es: I recognize without question the desirability of continuing 
consultation in the operation of a plan like this, but I would like to ask Mr. 

- Thorson in his capacity as a lawyer to explain how one parliament can tie 
another, or even one session of a parliament can tie another by a clause such as 
this. I am looking particularly at subclause (2) and subclause (4). 
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Subclause (2) says that a future parliament, or a future session of a par- ; 
liament is limited as to what it can go into. 


Subclause (4), however, says that a future parliament or a future session 
of a parliament cannot make a certain enactment unless it has the approval 
of certain provinces. But what is to stop a future session of parliament from 
amending this act by deleting clause 115? I ask all this in the light of my 
initial statement that I think continuing consultation is desirable, and I said | 
something about this upon second reading in the house. I can see the desir- © 
ability of there being agreement between the government and the govern- — 
ments of the provinces to introduce legislation of this kind, but I would like © 
to have a lawyer’s answer to the question I have posed. | 


Mr. THorsoN: An agreement would not, I think, be effective as a means of © 
providing the kind of assurance that this clause provides. The agreement — 
could not of course bind any subsequent parliament, and in any event it — 
could not deal with the case where an amendment was proposed by anyone 
other than the government. . 


Mr. KNOWLES: Do you know the chance that this amendment would have? 


Mr. THorSON: It is nonetheless a point which must be taken into account ~ 
having regard to the kind of assurance provided here. ) 


Mr. KNowLEs: If you say an agreement cannot guarantee it, then how does 
this guarantee it? | 

Mr. THorson: I concede, first of all, that a subsequent parliament could, | 
having regard to considerations which might then be before it, by subse- — 
quent legislation revoke or repeal, or in fact override, the provisions con- 
tained in this bill, but I would point out that it would take such an over- — 
riding action in the future to displace the effect of these rules. These are, | 
after, all, statutory rules, or they will be such when the bill is enacted, and © 
until they are overridden by any subsequent legislation, they would stand. ; 


Mr. KNOWLES: When you speak of overriding, would it not take only a 
majority vote of a future parliament to repeal or revoke this? 


Mr. THORSON: Yes, that is the case. As you mentioned earlier, this statute 
cannot bind a subsequent parliament, but in another sense there are a number 
of statutes which do, in a way, bind subsequent parliaments. Perhaps I might — 
give you an illustration. I am thinking of the Interpretation Act which sets out 
a number of rules of law which, unless expressly overridden or amended in 
the future by a subsequent parliament, establish a regime of law which gov- 
erns the interpretation of statutes passed subsequently. 


Another example might be the bill of rights where it is provided that 
certain rules are to apply unless the parliament of Canada expressly other- 
wise declares. What we are really saying here is that this is a rule of interpre- 
tation, which would apply short of being expressly overridden. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I realize that the line, between questioning and arguing 
is perhaps disappearing here. I would agree that there are things which a 
future parliament would not do. But there is nothing to prevent a parliament 
from amending the annuities act, and taking away some of the rights estab- 
lished by it in 1908, but parliament does not do that kind of thing. By the 
same token I do not think parliament would do it here, but it seems to me that 
when we are writing into this annuities statute what in effect are principles of 


the constitution, we should not get mixed up with the whole process of amend- 
ing. 


I can agree that this is desirable, and I agree that parliament will not do 


some of these awful things, but I ana it hard to understand the constitutional 
law. 
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Mr. THorSoN: There is only one comment that I would add. These two sub- 
clauses to which you have referred provide in each case a rule of law that would 
govern in the absence of being expressly overridden by a subsequent enactment. 
That is to say, it would be regarded as being a term of any subsequent legisla- | 
tion that the legislation would come into effect only in circumstances described 
here. 


Mr. KNowLEs: There is nothing to stop the future parliament from saying 
“notwithstanding the provisions of clause 115, such and such is to be done’’? 


Mr. THORSON: No, there is nothing to stop it, as a matter of law. 
Mr. MontertH: It does have to go through the formality of changing. 


Mr. Tuorson: That is right. If the future law said nothing, this clause would 
then have the effect described. Therefore, a subsequent parliament, if it is to 
make a change in the regime, would have to take some positive action to over- 
ride the provisions enunciated here. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I submit that has to be done in any case. 


Mr. Luoyp: I suppose it is conceivable that judgments of authorities, provin- 
cial and federal, might reach a stage after you have had experience with this sort 
of thing at which it might very well dawn on all that the agreement is purely to 
protect some fundamental constitutional rights, and nothing more or less than 
that. 


What I am trying to say— 
Mr. RHEAUME: Explain. 


Mr. Luoyp: —is that it is pretty plain to me that this clause exists because 
there is uncertainty in the minds of the authorities concerned with enacting a 
pension plan that there may be something they do not see now which might 
contain something which they might lose. This piece of legislation is necessary 
to inspire confidence. It is a matter of ‘Well, let’s get on with it jointly, and 
after we have had some experience with it we might find that a lot of our fears 
were completely unfounded.” 


Mr. Know tes: Are you a Mede or a Persian? 


Mr. Luoyp: As far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, I am fully satisfied 
that the claims to constitutional rights have compelled legal draftsmanship that 
I think subsequent events will find unfounded. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Did I understand Mr. Thorson to say that agreements 
between provinces and the federal government can be annulled by future 
parliaments? 


Mr. Tuorson: This clause is a rule that would be enunciated by parliament, 
in enacting this law. Leaving aside the question of whether it might be possible 
for a future parliament, for reasons other than legal reasons, to annul this rule, 
as a legal matter since this is a rule being enunciated by parliament, it is con- 
ceivable that a subsequent parliament could annul the rule. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: There may be other omissions, but one that occurs to me 
immediately in subclause (4), is the appeal procedure. Is there any reason for 
that not being included? 


Mr. TuHoRSON: We are not trying to include all the provisions of the plan. 
We are certainly not trying to include what I might describe as administrative 
features that have been built into the plan. We are here only concerned with 
what I described earlier, I think, as amendments of substance; that is to say, 
amendments that go to the very root of what a beneficiary is entitled to receive 


and what a contributor must pay. It is that kind of amendment that is the con- 
‘cern of this clause. 


Dr. WiuLarD: May I add a further comment to that? 
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This proposed legislation is unique in a number of ways. First of all , section 


B -94(a) of the British North America Act provides for concurrent juri sdiction, 
ij and it does indicate that federal action in the pension field should not interfere 
with the operation of a provincial plan, present or future. This program has" 
been developed having regard to this fact and the need for consultation with 
the provinces. | | > 
Having carried out this consultation in an effort to develop a national | 
portable plan of pensions, and having regard to this constitutional setting, it is | 
natural that when future amendments are to be made to the plan there should ~ 

x be consultation with the provinces. This provision is one way in which future © 

consultation can be assured. . 

vy The second point is that it is unique that a federal act or a federal piece 

of legislation will generate funds which will be invested, as it were, through © 

| the provinces. The fact that provincial funds will become committed to a 
in federal pension fund in this way is extremely important to the provinces. If | 
the federal government took action to lower the level of contributions or to — 
increase the level of benefits, it could have a very serious effect upon the > 
financial position of the provinces. Therefore, this kind of safeguard was felt — 
to be important. 

‘ Mr. CHATTERTON: The participating province cannot change its legislation — 

except in accordance with an agreement subsequently made? r. 

ae? Dr. WILLARD: There are a number of reasons why it would be difficult 1 
for a province with comparable legislation, out of hand, to make radical 

changes. The two schemes are locked together and integrated. 
Mr. Kent: May I supplement that? 

ik The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Kent. 

Me Mr. Kent: You will remember from a previous clause that the terms 
j under which a province becomes a non-participating province, in the sense of 
having its own legislation, require a parallel notice period of at least two years. — 

; Mr. CHATTERTON: Does clause 115 apply to the old age security act? q 

Mr. Tuorson: No, it does not. It applies only to the terms of the Canada 7 
pension plan. 

Li Mr. CHATTERTON: Part IV is not a part of this act, then? 4 

B Mr. THorSON: No, the only function of Part IV is to make the necessary — 

changes to the Canada pension plan. 4 

Bie The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further comments? , 


Mr. KNOWLES: I will leave my further comments until the next stage. 


“a 


‘, 


On Clause 116—Report to be made by Chief Actuary every 5 years. 


Ba Mr. THorson: Subclause (1) of clause 116 provides for an actuarial 
soe examination to be made at least once every five years concerning the operation : 
a He of the act and the state of the Canada pension plan account. In the actuary’s 

report the actuary is under an obligation to include a statement setting out 


‘ - estimated revenues of the account for each of the ten years immediately follow- 
_ ing the date of his examination, and also estimated payments of benefits and 
i costs of administration, in each of those ten years. 

Re: A second statement would be required setting out for each fifth year of a 


- period of not less than 30 years—and it could be more than 30 years—an 
estimate of the percentage of total contributory earnings that would be 
__ required to provide for all outpayments under the plan on the assumption that 
‘a there was no balance in the pension plan account at the commencement of. 
ai on the year. That is to say, he is being asked to provide a statement of the cost 
fh of providing benefits in each such year, disregarding any accumulated surplus 
there may be in the account. zn 


>. 


rays Ss 

clause (1) the chief actuary must, whenever any bill is produced in or presented 
to the House of Commons to amend the act, prepare an immediate report setting 
j out the extent to which the bill would, if enacted by parliament, affect any of 
the estimates contained in the most recent actuarial report prepared by him 
- under subclause (1). 


The function of subclause (3) is to ensure that upon completion of any | 


report of the actuary, whether made under subclause (1) or under subclause 


(2), the report is to be laid before parliament at the earliest possible moment, fi 


and the clause further provides that if parliament is not then sitting it is to be 
made public by publication in the Canada Gazette. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron). Are there any comments on this clause? 

Mr. Basrorp: I am wondering whether by the wording of subclause (2) 
we should assume that the Senate is soon going to be abolished! 

Mr. THorson: No, I do not think subclause (2) assumes that. It refers to 
a bill being introduced in or presented to the House of Commons. That has in 


mind a bill that originated either in the Senate or in the House of Commons. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I notice the chief actuary is here, Do you 
wish him to make any comment? 

Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman, while the chief actuary is here, he will be 
giving his evidence on the actuarial report at a later stage. If there is any 
question on this clause I am sure it can be raised then. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any other comments on clause 
116? 


On Clause 117—Canada Pension Plan Advisory Committee. 


Mr. THorRSoN: Clause 117 provides for the establishment of an advisory 

committee consisting of not more than 16 members representative of employees, 

employers, self-employed persons and the general public. The members of the 
advisory committee would be appointed by the governor in council. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: What is the term of those appointments? 
Mr. THORSON: There is no fixed term provided. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: May I ask why not? It is fairly common to include in a 
bill the term of appointment of such bodies. 


Mr. THorson: Not necessarily. 


Hon. Mr. SmitH: I would like to ask what is the reason for including the 
phrase “the public”. It seems to me that employers, employees and self-employed 
people comprise the public. What is the purpose of that? 


Dr. WinLarp: Mr. Chairman, the term “the public’ was inserted having 
in mind somebody who is generally representative, and not representative of, 
say, an employers’ body or an employees’ body. It might be somebody who is 

- not representing an organization which in turn represents organized employees, 
employers or self-employed persons. 

Mr. THorson: Subclause (2) deals with the remuneration and expenses 
of members. 

Subclause (3) provides that the committee is to meet at least once a year 

- in Ottawa and at such other times and places as it deems necessary in order 
to carry out its functions under the act. 

vi Subclause (4) deals with the duties of the committee. It provides that it 

is the duty of the committee to review from time to time, as it deems appropriate 

or advisable, the operation of the act, the state of the investment fund and the 

- adequacy of coverage and benefits under the act. 
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The committee is under a further duty to report to the minister the results — 
of any such review. 

Mr. RHtauME: There is no indication here of several things, and you can 
probably clear the matter up for me. It does not provide whether there shall 
be a chairman full time; it does not provide whether the committee shall have 
any staff or not. I am just wondering what is envisaged here. Is it expected 
that the committee will have any full time staff? 


Dr. WituarD: Mr. Chairman, it was not thought that it would be a full 
time body or that there would be a full time chairman. It would be perhaps © 
comparable to the unemployment insurance advisory committee, although I 
think at one stage they did have a chairman who spent his full time in that 
capacity. The staffing would normally be provided from the Department of 
National Health and Welfare or the other departments concerned. For instance, ~ 
if the advisory committee wanted certain reports prepared by the chief actuary, 
such reports would be prepared by the chief actuary for it. The secretariat 
for the committee would be provided by the Department of National Health 
and Welfare but special studies requested would be provided by the different 
departments concerned. The advisory committee might, for example, want 
some studies on the contributions under the plan, and in that case the 
Department of National Revenue would be expected to prepare the necessary 
studies for them. 


Mr. Ru£aAuME: Who would call the committee together? The clause says 
that the committee shall do this and do that. Presumably it would be the min- 
ister who would call the committee together. Is that what is anticipated? Is it 
anticipated that he will say it is time for the committee to gather? 


Dr. WILLARD: In the first instance the committee will be established by an 
order in council, and that order in council would name the members. The 
order might very well set out some of the more detailed points. The minister 
would call the first meeting and presumably either the committee would elect 
its chairman or the government, in the order in council, would name the chair- 
man. From there on, the chairman would take the initiative for the future 
meetings. 


The CHainMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further comments? 


Mr. KNowLes: It seems to me there was some sense in the question that 
was raised, I think by Mr. Chatterton, in connection with a time limit on these 
appointments. This seems to be a rather vague arrangement. 


Dr. WiLLARD: Mr. Chairman, the length of appointment could have been 
provided, but on the other hand it would be hoped that the members who are 
appointed would carry on for a number of years particularly since this is quite 
a specialized field. I am sure, having in mind the scope and complications of 
the legislation you would not expect those appointed to have a short term of 
office. | 


Mr. KNow.Les: But, it works both ways. Without any time limit people 
appointed could stay there until they go on to pension,— 


Mr. THORSON: Yes, and after. 


Mr. KNOWLES: —or until they have received the death benefit; or the 
governor in council could change them every time there is a change in govern- 
ment. Would it not be better to have a five or 10 year period subject to reap- 
pointment? 


Mr. THoRSON: Precedent has been to some degree a guide in this matter. 
I recall your attention, Mr. Knowles, to the fact that under the Public 
Service Superannuation Act, for example, there is provision made for an 
advisory committee, and in that act no specific terms of appointment are fixed 
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by the legislation. The practice has been to make appointments and to review 


them only when it is necessary to consider changes in the committee. 


Mr. FRANCIS: I would like to ask Mr. Thorson if it has not been the general 
practice under that legislation to consult informally with the staff organiza- 
tions, and that the persons named to these advisory boards are named with the 
concurrence of such staff associations. In this respect it has been a happy ar- 
rangement. I am unable to draw that kind of parallel in this situation because, 
in my opinion, it is not comparable to the other associations. 


Dr. WILLARD: Well, there is some comparability because government would 
consult with organized labour and the organizations in the business community 
to obtain a number of suggestions from these organizations. I am sure that 
these organizations would not expect to have whoever was appointed from 
the panel of names submitted to be elected every year, or anything of that 
nature. If you are going to have members who are representative of employees 
or representative of employers it would seem to me you would have to work 
with these organizations in order to obtain their suggestions, just as occurs 
under the superannuation legislation. 


Mr. KNowLEs: The unemployment insurance advisory committee already 
has been mentioned. Incidentally, there is nothing in this clause which says 
that there be any consultation with any bodies in respect of the proposal of 
names. How are we going to be sure that employees or employers will be 
represented by persons of their choice? I hope I am not boasting when I indicate 
to the committee that my name was suggested as a member of one of these 
advisory committees, and I even attended a meeting here. But, the govern- 
ment of that day refused to pass the order in council, so I had to leave. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: You were on the wrong side. 

Mr. KNowLEs: Well, I do not want to make Mr. Monteith blush. 

Mr. Monverttu: Do not worry, Mr. Knowles; I am not blushing a bit. 

Mr. RHEAUME: It would not happen today. 

Mr. Knowtes: It could not happen today because I am a member of 
parliament. The Canadian Labour Congress proposed my name as a member 
of the unemployment insurance advisory committee but, as I said, the governor 
in council did not concur. What guarantee have we here that these so-called 
representatives of employees, employers, self-employed persons and the 
general public will be other than the choice of the government of the day? 

Mr. Luoyp: It is “representative of”. I do not think it is intended that a 
right be given to any body to name these members. 

Mr. KNow.es: Then it is meaningless. 

Mr. Luoyp: I think the proposal is to find 16 people who could be helpful 
in a purely advisory capacity, and that is all. 

Mr. KNow.eEs: May I ask Dr. Willard what the provisions are for naming 
members of the dominion council of health and the corresponding dominion 
council of welfare. Are there not provisions in the act for consultation in 
respect of these appointments? 


Dr. WitLarD: No, there are not provisions for consultation. 

Mr. KNowtes: There are in the Unemployment Insurance Act with respect 
to the unemployment insurance commission. 

Dr. WILLARD: Yes. 

Mr. Ru#AUME: Mr. Chairman, I think we might be unduly concerned here. 


There is a better precedent; if the government should change you merely 
change that provision, as the did in respect of the Atlantic development board, 


make a 33 man committee, and the government could have 7 of its own. 


give this matter further consideration: 


Commission, 62; comptroller of the treasury, 25, making a total of 1,337. Ten © 


numbers. 


_ This is the total figure. The figures are as follows: Department of National — 


of 2,956. 
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think that is a good precedent to follow. : 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Perhaps at an Br aa time we could 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Was consideration given to specifying ‘representation by — 
the provinces since they are directly involved? ; 

Dr. WILLARD: The clause we had discussed just prior to this provided for 
certain protections and assurance for consultation with the provinces. In fact, 
there will have to be very considerable amount of consultation with them on a 
number of matters; for example, the Department of Finance will be in monthly 
consultation with them concerning investment matters. Thus, it was considered — 
that there was already provision for this kind of consultation with the © 
provinces. 

Mr. THoRSON: Subclause (5) provides for an annual report to be made 
by the committee to the minister and requires the minister to include a copy © 
of the annual report of the committee in the minister’s own annual report to 
parliament under clause 118. 

On clause 118—Annual report to be made by minister. 


Mr. THorSON: Clause 118 provides that an annual report be made by the 
minister to parliament, in which he must include a statement showing amounts ~ 
credited to or charged to the pension account and the pension plan investment — 
fund during the preceeding year by appropriate classifications. Also, he must 
show the number of contributors and the number of persons to whom benefits — 
were payable during the year, together with such other information as he ~ 
deems appropriate. 

The CHainRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any comments on this clause? 


Dr. WituarD: Mr. Chairman, before we pass from the administrative part 
of the Bill I have a document to present on the cost of administration. I — 
promised I would make these data available when we dealt with this part of 
the bill. This document sets out the estimated administrative expenditures by © 
department in 1966 and the estimated administrative expenditures for all depart- 
ments for the ten year period, 1966-1975. It also includes the estimate of the © 
actuary. Perhaps you would like to append this document to today’s evidence. — 


Mr. FRANCIS: I so move. 
Mr. KNOWLES: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


Dr. WiLLaRD: In addition, Mr. Rhéaume asked a question about estimated — 
staff requirements. These are rough estimates but I think they will serve as a © 
fairly satisfactory guide. 4 

For the first year of operation in 1966 the estimated additions to staff © 
would be as follows: Department of National Health and Welfare, 240; Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, income tax division, 1,010; Unemployment Insurance 


years hence in 1975, we estimate the staff additions will amount to these 


Mr. MOoNTEITH: Before you proceed to give those figures, this is the total — 
addition and not over and above the figure you already have given? q 


Dr. WILLARD: No. This would not be over and above what I have given. 


Health and Welfare, 1,540; Department of National Revenue, 1,209; Unemploy- — 
ment Insurance Commission, 72; comptroller of the treasury, 135, making a tone 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. RHEAUME: Before we leave that subject, it seemed to me that the 


estimate for the administrative costs of old age security which you filed earlier 
: was .2 per cent of the benefits being paid. 


Dr. WILLARD: Perhaps when we come to part IV which deals with old age 
security Mr. Blais, the Director of Old Age Security, who will be at the 
officials’ table could deal with this question at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We will now pass to part IV, amendments 
to Old Age Security Act. 


On clause 119— 


Mr. Tuorson: Mr. Chairman, if I may first make a correction to a state- 
ment I made a moment ago indicating under the superannuation act no fixed 
term was provided for members of the advisory committee. Mr. Clarke now 
informs me that the legislation does, in fact, provide that the term is to be for 
a period not exceeding three years. I am sorry I misled the committee in that 
respect. 

Dr. WitLaRD: Mr. Chairman, I have another point I would like to raise 
to clarify my answer to Mr. Knowles about the dominion council of welfare 
and the dominion council of health. The deputy ministers of the provinces 
and the federal deputy minister are designated in the legislation but, in addi- 
tion, there are the other members and they are not designated or named in 
terms of the organizations they might represent. 


Mr. FRANcIs: I would like to ask Dr. Willard in that respect if the other 


persons named are not appointed usually for specific terms? 


Dr. WILLARD: Do you mean the outside members? 
Mr. FRANCIS: Yes. 
Dr. WitLaRD: I will check on that, Dr. Francis, and let you know. 


Mr. MontTEITH: Did I understand Mr. Thorson to say that four of these 16 
members are to be appointed for a three year term? 


Mr. Tuorson: No. No term is specified in this legislation for members 
of the advisory committee. I was referring to the advisory committee as estab- 
lished under the Public Service Superannuation Act. 


Mr. Chairman, we are now coming to the fourth and final part of the bill, 
dealing with amendments to the Old Age Security Act. 


Clause 119 is a purely consequential clause. It follows from the amend- 
ment to section 3 of the act, which is contained in the next following clause. 


On clause 120—Payment of pension. 


Mr. THORSON: Clause 120 amends section 3 (1) and (2) of the Old Age 
Security Act, to make provision for the payment of the age adjusted pension 
which would be paid in the place of the flat rate pension of $75 a month. The 
age adjusted pension, as has been mentioned, would be available at the option 
of an applicant who had reached 65 years of age. 


Mr. KNow.Es: Mr. Chairman, this clause 120 carries forward in clause 
3 (1) (d) a provision that already is in the Old Age Security Act, and it carries 


it forward without any change. 


I am referring to the requirement that any person applying for old age 


security must not only meet the 10 year present requirement but must have 


a his last full year in Canada before going on the pension. 


As you know, this subject has been discussed at length quite a few times, 


and when the minister was before the committee at one of our earlier sessions 
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she ‘alluded to it and said, if I remember her words correctly, that she would 
welcome any suggestions the committee might have to make in this regard. 


I think I do understand and recognize the reason for this requirement — 
but, Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me it creates some rather unfortunate 
anomalies. I am sure that my experience as an M.P. is paralleled by the | 
experience of other members of parliament; we hear from people who have 
spent 40 years in the country, people from the United Kingdom in the first 
place and they return there, or from people who were born in the country 
and spent most of their lives here but for reasons of health or otherwise they 
have felt it necessary to go somewhere else. As I say, they may have 40 or 
50 years of residence in the country but because they do not have that one 
final year they are not able to qualify for that pension. I have suggested on 
many occasions that this indeed is a very great hardship. On the other hand, 
people who have been in the country for only 10 years and stay here do get 
the pension. 

I know that when one tries to resolve one anomaly one creates another, 
but I am wondering if the department has been able to give some thought 
to changing this provision in order to meet the kind of anomalies I have posed, 
even if a requirement for a medical certificate is set down or something of that 
nature. I am sure the problem is on the mind of the deputy minister. 


Dr. WILLARD: I think, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Knowles has summed up 
the matter very well. We do face a technical difficulty in some of the cases 
he has mentioned. One can quote particular situations that appear to be 
anomalous; on the other hand, when you try to adjust the legislation to take 
care of some of these you do open up the provision and make it possible for 
others to qualify which if you knew them in advance you might say it was 
never intended that it should be so favourable to this case or that case. 


I should mention again that in respect to this question of residence the 
legislation has been altered on a number of occasions since 1951. In 1952, when 
the legislation first came into operation, it provided for a 20 year residence 
requirement. Then a few years ago the provision for paying outside the country 
was introduced. This enabled people to remain outside the country permanently 
and to receive the benefit if they had been resident in Canada 25 years after 
their 21st birthday. This did have the result of removing a great many of 
the anomalies and difficulties that had risen in the kinds of cases you have 
mentioned, Mr. Knowles. The next change to occur under this proposed legisla- 
tion would result from the lowering of the age from 70 to 65. The problem 
will be reduced because the one year clause which catches some of these cases — 
now will be lowered, as it were, from age 69 to age 64. Since age 70 is a 
relatively high age in terms of normal retirement for many people, this change 
will remove quite a few anomalies, all those in the 65-69 age group. If you 
have some suggestions with regard to a way in which this might be improved 
further, as the minister has suggested, the department would be quite interested 
in hearing them. We have given the matter some study. There are various — 
possible ways of attempting to remove the anomalies. Of course, some of these — 
create other anomalies, as you suggest. 


Mr. KNOWLES: May I point out that you already have two different 
arrangements in the act with regard to residence. You have the 10-year require- 
ment and the 25-year requirement. It takes only 10 years to get the pension if 
you want to stay here the rest of the time, but if you want to go away you 
have to have the 25 years subsequent to age 21. Perhaps the number of years 
can be lengthened, or maybe the residency of being in Canada-should be estab- — 
lished. It might be that a person should have 30 years residence arid the last 
residence not more than five years before. I do not suggest these as iron clad > 
formulae, but I do suggest the problem is there. 
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I think when you get into the combination of the flat rate pension and 
the Canada pension plan pension, the combination of husband and wife, and 
the possibilities of illness, and so on, the actuaries will have lots of fun with 
this, because you may have quite difficult problems where a man or wife 
might need or want to go to some other country and can get their Canada 
pension plan, but only one of their old age security pensions, because of this 
clause. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I am hoping we can get through by 11 o’clock. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I am willing to rest this case until we come around to it 
again. For Mr. Chatterton’s benefit, I can tell him I have a notice here of 
a pretty important meeting I must aitend. It is almost a put-up job. Mr. 
Mcllraith has called the leaders of the house parties to a meeting for 10.45 a.m. 

The one point I did want to raise—and perhaps Mr. Monteith will take it 
over for me—is I think what is being done in clause 122—making it possible 
to date back the pension up to a year for those on old age security at age 70— 
should be made to apply to those who choose the pension at a lower age of 
66 or 67, and then discover they are older than they thought they were, because 
the difference can be $4.80 a month for the rest of their life. When I raised 
this matter previously I think you admitted it was something to be looked into. 


Mr. THorson: If they were older than they thought they were, they 
automatically would be entitled to the higher amount. 


Dr. WILLARD: It is a question of fact what is the age of the person. If 
later on it is established that the person’s age is different, the newly established 
age definitely will be the age which will determine what his benefit should be. 


Mr. MontrEITH: May I ask whether any consideration was given to making 
the two years retroactive? 


Dr. WILLARD: Consideration was given. The pertinent statistics were 
examined. I do not know whether or not Mr. Blais has these data with him. 
The feeling was this amendment would take care of the great bulk of cases 
where anomalies arise. 


Mr. J. A. Buats (Director, Family Allowances and Old Age Security 
Division, Department of National Health and Welfare): Mr. Chairman, our 
experience over the years has shown that in the case of the majority of 
applicants who would lose out because of delayed application beyond age 70, 
it usually runs for one, two, three or four months. In very rare circumstances 
do they extend beyond 12 months. 


Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Blais, would you have the answer to Mr. Rhéaume’s 
question with respect to administrative cost. 

Mr. Buats: I should explain, perhaps, that the costs of administration for 
the division of old age security also include those for family allowances and 
now youth allowances as well as family assistance to immigrant children in 
the first year of residence in Canada. 

In the fiscal year 1963-64, the total cost amounted to $7.6 million. By depart- 
ments it is roughly $3 million for the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, $4.3 million for the comptroller of the treasury, and roughly $300,000 
for the Department of Public Works. It is difficult to break down the costs 
relating to old age security pensioners only. However, I have statistics in respect 
of the number of accounts which have any bearing. At the moment we have 
2.6 million accounts under the family allowances program and slightly under 
one million pensioners under the old age security program. Perhaps the number 
of cheques issued in a given year might have some significance. In the same 
fiscal year we issued 32,078,000 cheques for family allowance beneficiaries and 
11.4 million old age security pension cheques, for a total of 43.5 million. 


‘Mr. RutaumMeE: Do I understand that it worked out to .2 per cent? 
21711—2 


Mr. Buals: I beg your perder ; ; 

Mr. RH&tAUME: My understanding is “that the hs arnsuteera trees cost of old d 
age security and family allowances came to — 2 per cent of the pea 
_ approximately. | ig 
bs fy! _ Mr. Buats: If we relate the cost of administration to the total amount of 
% money expended in the year, that is correct. At the moment it runs ue 
at $1.4 billion in benefit payments and $7 million in administrative expen 

and that would be about .2 per cent. 


Be 


a Mr. RHEAUME: The estimate of the Canada pension plan only was a 
iyo) “per cent. ‘ 
ba Dr. WinLARD: Of contributory earnings; one tenth of one per cent of 
contributory earnings. ‘ 
ea Mr. CHATTERTON: Do you have that in terms of payments? 1 7a 
uf i Dr. WILLARD: It is in the actuarial report and it is in the document I have © 


tabled. 
al Mr. E. CuarKE (Chief Actuary, Department of Insurance): One tenth of 4 
one per cent of contributory earnings which is equivalent to 2.8 per cent of 7 
contributions. 4 


+} Mr. CHATTERTON: The figures we just heard are in terms of payments. Have — 
you the equivalent for payments under the Canada pension plan? 


‘ The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are we leaving this in a connection satis- ; 
factory to you, Mr. Chatterton and Mr. Rhéaume? er 


bi Mr. THorRsoN: The new subsection 3A, set out in clause 121, defines what 
is meant by the basic amount of the monthly flat rate pension and, as the 
explanatory note states, the basic amount has not been changed by this bill 
It also defines the basic amount of the new age adjusted pension which is — 
provided by the earlier clause. The basic amount of the age adjusted pension ~ 
is determined by reference to the schedule set out in clause 124. 


ey Mr. CHATTERTON: Before you leave this new section 3A, why is there the 
inclusion of “thas applied” there? That was not the case before. J 


Wy Mr. THORSON: It is now, of course, optional when the pensioner chooses tal 
‘take his age adjusted pension. Therefore, the fact of an application is relevant 
to the determination of the amount. 


iad 
& 


} . 
Ma Mr. RHEAUME: Before you leave new subclause 3A again I would like 
ie to find out whether or not my thinking on this is right. Have you estimated 
__ the number of people who in fact would choose to draw the flat rate pension 

wi, at these earlier age levels other than 70? When this provision was being put | 

in there must have been some calculation done with regard to how many peop 

in fact would make use of it. 


Dr. WILLARD: Yes. i 
Be Mr. RHEAUME: I do not wish to argue, but my fear is that the people who | 
oat nese it most—the poorest people in the country—will draw it as quickly as 
possible and will not wait until age 70 to get the $75 a month. If they are i 
_ desperate shape, they will settle for $51 now rather than $75 later. I woul 
Ne perce it if I could have some figures on this. 
- Dr. WILLARD: We will be glad to make the estimate available. 


_ Mr. THorson: The new subclause 3B being added to the Old Age Security 
Ti Act deals with the month and the year, in relation to the attained age of the 
ere for the new age adjusted pension, when the age adjusted pensiael 
will commence to be paid. Again there is a scaling in technique adopted her rea 
that is to say, it moves year by year. , 
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Security Act for months following 1967. 


ie The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any comments in respect of 
clause 121? If not, we will move on to clause 122. 

On Clause 122—Exception where applicant over 70 years when application 
received. 

Mr. Lutoyp: We have dealt with that. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Clause 123. On Clause 123. 

Mr. THorRSON: Clause 123 is consequential upon the provision of the new 
flat rate pension or age adjusted pension at the option of an applicant. This 
amendment would authorize the making of an application for a pension by 
someone else on behalf of any person who is under an infirmity. Similarly it 
would authorize the payment to be made to another person on behalf of 
the pensioner. 


On Clause 124. 

Clause 124 sets out the schedule showing the amount of the monthly age- 
adjusted pension available according to the attained age of applicants. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Previously you said that part IV is not a part of this 
act; in other words, clause 115 does not apply to part IV. 

Mr. THorRSON: On any statutory revision part IV would not be shown 
as part of the Canada pension plan. It would be absorbed into the Old Age 
Security Act which would be shown separately. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: The final statute would not include this part IV. 

Mr. THorson: No. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Would the person who chose to take the $51 now at age 

65, if he were in desperate financial circumstances, also be eligible for old age 
assistance? : : 


Dr. WILLARD: We had quite an extended discussion on this point at a 
previous meeting. The question of assistance to the group 65 and over is a 


matter which we have been discussing with the provinces and these discus- 
sions have related to the much broader question of public assistance generally. 
We have been working on a new approach, as it were, to public assistance 
in Canada. It is hoped that when those discussions are concluded, the parts 
of those discussions which relate to this matter would result in a satisfactory 
provision being made. 

The situation in the case of the 65-69 age group is that the extra $51, 
for many people, will be sufficient together with their other resources to keep 
them off assistance. In the case of some others, they may need some supple- 
mentation. If they start to get supplementation over and above the $51 benefit, 
then that supplementation would have to be continued beyond age 70. From 
the provincial point of view there is not much to be gained in encouraging needy 
persons to take the age reduced benefit, because the rates of the age reduced 
benefit are set on the basis of average life expectancy. Thus, if the person is 

needy and on assistance, it would not make much difference to the provinces 
whether or not they are supplementing this amount. On the other hand, as you 
get the earnings related part of the combined benefit coming in over and 
above the $51, gradually the old age assistance roles will decline. 


* . The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any further questions in respect 
of clause 124? 


Pr. Subclause 3C, which also is new, provides for the annual adjustment, in 
line with increases, if any, in the pension index referred to in clause 20 of the - 
_Canada pension plan bill, of all pensions that are payable under the Old Age | 
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The next clause is clause 123% . | nee * iS o 
Mr. MontIetH: Our next business is the actuarial Senet on n Monday. 


9 The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Yes, Mr. Monteith. Cae 
os: Thank you very much, gentlemen, and Senator Fergusson. 


ie 
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e. Mr. Basrorp: At the moment we do not have a meeting scheduled. 

Re The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I assume there will be a meeting « 
-- 3.30 p.m. on Monday and another at eight o’clock on Monday; at any rate, 
this is what is in the Chairman’s mind. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, December 14, 1964 
(16) 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on Canada Pension Plan met at 8:15 o’clock this evening. The Joint Chairman 
of the House of Commons section, Mr. Cameron (High Park), presided. 


Members present: 


Representing the Senate: Senators Boucher, Denis, Fergusson, Smith 
(Queens-Shelburne), Stambaugh (5). 


Representing the House of Commons: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Aiken, 
Basford, Cameron (High Park), Cashin, Cété (Longueuil), Francis, Gray, 
Knowles, Laverdiére, Leboe, Lloyd, Moreau, Munro (14). 


In attendance: Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare, and Messrs. 
Tom Kent, Policy Secretary, Prime Minister’s Office, E. E. Clarke, Chief Actuary, 
T. Hall, Z. Jarkiewicz, P. Treuil, Actuaries, Department of Insurance, and 
J. E. E. Osborne, Technical Adviser to this Committee. 


The Committee began its consideration of the Actuarial Report, dated 
November 6, 1964. 


Then the Committee agreed that the document intituled “Average Ages 


of Populations Based on 1961 Census” appear as an appendix to this day’s 
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Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See appendix “T”’’). 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGENDA AND PROCEDURE 
FOURTH REPORT 
Monpay, December 14, 1964. 


The Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure of the Special Joint Com- 
mittee on Canada Pension Plan met at 2:05 o’clock p.m. this day. The Chairman 
of the House of Commons section, Mr. Cameron (High Park), presided. 


Present: 
From the Senate: Senators Croll and McCutcheon—2. 


From the House of Commons: Messrs. Cameron (High Park), Chatterton, 
Coté (Longueuil), Francis, Knowles, Monteith, Munro—7. _ 


Your Committee agreed to the following decisions and recommends: 


1. That the Committee sit at 8:00 p.m. on Monday, December 14, 1964 
and at 10:00 a.m., 3:30 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. on Tuesday, December 15, 
1964 at 3:30 p.m. on Wednesday, December 16 and at 10:00 ay Saw 
p.m. and 8:00 p.m. on Thursday, December 17, 1964. The question of 
sitting on Friday is to be decided during one of the sittings to be held 
on Thursday, December 17, 1964. 
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2. Your Committee is aiming at the consideration of three items, 
namely: 


(a) The Actuarial Report 
(b) The Economic Report 
(c) The Integration. 
At 2:30 o’clock p.m. the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure adjourned 
to the call of the Chair. 
(Signed) A. J. P. Cameron, 
Joint Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Munro, seconded by Mr. Knowles, 

Resolved,—That the Fourth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure be adopted as read. 

On motion of Mr. Munro, seconded by Mr. Knowles, 


Resolved,—That the Actuarial Report and the schedules thereto appear as 
an appendix to this evening’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See 
appendix “U”’’). 


And the examination of the witnesses being concluded, they withdrew and 
at 10:08 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 10:00 o’clock a.m. on 
Tuesday, December 15, 1964. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


Monpay, December 14, 1964 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Gentlemen, we have a quorum. I call the 
meeting to order. 


Dr. Willard has the answers to questions that were asked at one of our 
previous meetings, and I will ask him to deal with those first. 


Dr. J. W. WILLARD (Deputy Minister, Department of National Health and 
Welfare): Dr. Francis asked a question concerning the advisory committees 
with reference, particularly, to the dominion council of health. 

The dominion council of health is established under section 7 of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare Act. It designates certain officials 
by position, that is, the deputy ministers of health of each of the provinces and 
the federal deputy minister, and in addition provides for such other persons, 
not to exceed five, such as may be appointed by the governor in council, to hold 
office for three years. In looking at the latest order in council I see the appoint- 
ment was for three years. 

The unemployment advisory committee seemed to be the one closest to 
the committee we had in mind in the case of section 117 of the Bill. The un- 
employment insurance advisory committee is constituted under section 19 of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, which provides for the appointment of mem- 
bers by the Governor in Council. Initially, they were appointed to hold office 
for a fixed period of five years. A few years ago it was reduced to two years, 
and I am advised that the present committee is appointed for one year. 

The National Employment Committee is constituted under section 21 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. No reference is made in the section to tenure of 
office, but I understand the Unemployment Insurance Commission fixes two 
years for members and three years normally for the chairman. 

I also have a document which was requested by Mr. Cété.. He requested in- 
formation with regard to the average ages of populations by province. This 
table could be appended to your proceedings, if you wish. 


The CHarrMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is it agreed that this be appended to the 
proceedings of the day? 


Agreed. 


Dr. WILLARD: We were asked how many appeals the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission received concerning section 27, subsection (1) of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act, which excepts from insured employment the em- 
ployment of a person by his spouse. 

Since the inception of this program, there have been 15 such cases, re- 
ferring to an interpretation of this section of the act, involving in most cases 
the question of whether or not the wife was, in fact, an employee of the hus- 
band. One of these appeals related to the question whether or not a common 
law wife came within this provision. Of the 15 cases considered by the com- 
mission four were referred to the umpire acting in his capacity as the final 
authority on such matters. 
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‘the referees concerned with the appeals relating to the payment of net a 
mh ployment insurance benefit. Appeals where a question of coverage is involved 
“ are decided only by the Commission and the umpire. : 
6 The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): That is the complete answer to the ques- a 


tion, so it is now in the minutes. 
I will ask the clerk to give you the report of the steering committee. 


i (see Minutes of Proceedings). 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): May I have a motion to approve the — 
minutes of the steering committee? . 
Mr. Munro: I so move. 
¢ Mr. KNow.es: I second the motion. 
The CHarrmMAN (Mr. Cameron): It is moved by Mr. Munro and seconded 


by Mr. Knowles that the report of the steering committee be approved. 
Will all those in favour of the report of the steering committee please ; 


indicate. Opposed? 
Motion agreed to. 
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Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, has there been any motion to add the economic 
report—wihch I believe was put in all members’ boxes on Friday—to the | 
minutes? | 

We The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It was included. 

i Mr. Tom Kent (Co-Ordinator of Programming, Prime Minister’s Office): 
It is in the printed proceedings on page 404. It is an appendix. 

rh Mr. Munro: I have one other question. 

my It was moved that the actuarial report should be added to the minutes. That 
MN is so, is it not? 

Mr. KNowLes: No, that was to be done tonight. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I would entertain a motion. 

Mr. Munro: I so move. 

ups Mr. KNOWLES: I second the motion. 


. The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It is moved and seconded that the actuarial — 
s report be attached to today’s proceedings as an appendix. 
What about the schedules? 


Mr. KNowLEs: I think they should be appended also. 


AWW The CHAIRMAN ( Mr. Cameron): I agree with you, Mr. Knowles. 
re Is it agreed that the actuarial report and the appendices be attached to — 
a today’s proceedings? All those in favour please indicate. Opposed? 


1 ee Motion agreed to. 


Gentlemen, we have with us tonight a very modest man. I asked him to give 
me a little biographic information so I could introduce him to the meeting prop- 
My erly. This is what he gave me. 
ey : I am speaking now of Mr. E. E. Clarke, Chief Actuary of the Department © 
b.. of Insurance of the federal government. He entered actuarial work on joining © 

‘ the Department of Insurance in 1948 after graduation from Queen’s University 
ft with a degree in mathematics and economics. He became a Fellow of the Society | 
age of Actuaries (of North America) in 1951, and he was appointed Chief Actuary 
_ in 1956. You can see he is a very modest man because he has made such a very | 
short report on what has been a very distinguished career. 
, , ; Mr. Clarke mentioned to me that one of the reasons he was a little deterrent 
4 ater ete from Queen’s was that he was on active service during world . 
war II. 
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4 ; I have much pleasure in introducing to you Mr. E. E. Clarke, chief actuary. 
a Mr. BasFrorp: I take it this is the man of whom Mr. William S. Mercer, 
_ consulting actuary, spoke last June. 

_ Mr. E. E. Cuarke (Chief Actuary, Actuarial Branch, Department of 
Insurance): Mr. Mercer himself is dead. I do not know whether or not he spoke | 
- of me. | 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Fergusson, gentlemen, I should first like to make a 
few remarks relating to the question Mr. Knowles asked on December 1, namely, 

what is the actuarial or insurance value of protection awarded to a 40 year old 
person under the Canada Pension Plan. 

This question is seemingly very simple but it is probably about as difficult 
a question, from an actuarial standpoint, as could be raised. The answer depends 
on a great many different factors, such as the point in time at which the value 
is calculated, the worker’s sex, the level and pattern of the worker’s earnings 
from age 40 to the age at which the benefit falls in, the worker’s employment 
pattern, whether or not a male worker has a wife and the age of the wife, 
whether or not he has children, the number of children and their ages, the 
state of health of the worker, and so on. If, for example, there should be 100,000 
workers aged 40 covered by the plan at a point in time, there would probably 
be at least 100,000 different answers. 

The way we propose to answer the question is to take sample cases for 
each of the different types of benefit and make estimates of the values of the 
benefits for each such case. Unfortunately, even this is a lengthy procedure 
because none of the work we have done in preparation of the actuarial estimates 
has been geared to the production of individual values. Instead, for almost all 
benefit areas, total benefits for specific years were determined by developing 
average benefit factors for application to total population groups for such years. 

I would think it would be some time in January before we can have a 
proper answer for Mr. Knowles. 


Mr. KNow.es: Thank you. 

Mr. CLARKE: I should next like to provide some information concerning 
Mr. Monteith’s question of December 7th, namely, “have you any estimate of 
those who will probably retire at age 65 and those who might carry on beyond 
that time.” 

For the actuarial estimates, on the basis of studies of Canadian labour 
force statistics, we assumed that the proportions of men aged 65, 66, 67, 68 
and 69 who will be regularly employed will be 49%, 46%, 43%, 40% and 37%, 
respectively, and that the corresponding female proportions will be 13%, 11%, 
9%, 8% and 7%, respectively. We further assumed that no person will elect 
to take a pension as long as he or she remains in regular employment. Thus, 

it was implicitly assumed for the actuarial estimates that all persons who 
are not in regular employment at ages 65 to 69 and who have contributed 
under the Canada Pension Plan at any time during their working lifetimes 
will be in receipt of an age retirement pension. 

On December 1lth, Mr. Rhéaume asked a question concerning numbers 

of persons who may take reduced Old Age Security pensions at ages 65 to 69. 

In this area, as in any other area where experience depends on voluntary 

action by the individual, it is impossible to predict with any confidence what 
will actually happen until some years of experience are at hand. However, It 
would seem not unreasonable to assume that all persons aged 65 to 69 who 
are not in regular employment at those ages and who satisfy the residence 
‘requirements of the Old Age Security Act will elect to take a reduced OAS 
~ pension at the earliest possible time. On the basis of this assumption, the pro- 
_ portions of persons in receipt of pensions at ages 65 to 69 in any year after 
- 1969 might be close to the complements of the assumed percentages of persons 
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in regular employment that were noted in the answer given to Mr. Monteith’s 
question. In other words, the percentages of males who might be in receipt 
of Old Age Security pensions, after an initial period during which reduced 
pensions are not available to all persons in the age group 65 to 69, are 51 per 
cent for age 65, 54 per cent for age 66, 57 per cent for age 67, 60 per cent. 
for age 68 and 63 per cent for age 69. 

Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a fairly brief description of the background © 
and composition of the actuarial estimates and the actuarial report, which 
I should like to read. I think it would be most helpful if the members of the 
Committee were to ask any questions concerning the actuarial estimates that 
may come to their minds as I go through the report section by section, and | 
leave any general questions of an actuarial nature until we have finished 
with the report. By proceeding in this way some of the questions that might 
otherwise be raised may be answered during our coverage of the report. { 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is that agreed? | 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask Mr. Clarke a prelimi- — 
nary question. I think most of us are used to rounding off figures to the 
nearest nickel. I see on page 3 of this report it is rounded off to the nearest 
one half billion. This seems to have sort of overwhelmed the reporter because 
at page 405 in the report it is to the nearest one half million. I assume that 
the mimeographed copy is correct and that the printed copy is in error. 7 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): That is the economic report, Mr. Aiken. — 
However, it may also appear in the actuarial report as well. | 

Mr. Luoyp: It is exactly the same projection. 

Mr. CLARKE: I do not know of any table I have rounded off to the nearest | 
one half billion. There is one table in the long range estimates relating to fund 
projections that is rounded off to the nearest one tenth of a billion. 

Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Aiken has pointed out that on page 3 of 
the economic implications of the Canada pension plan the— | 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): But that is not the actuarial report. 

Mr. Luoyp: —figures have been rounded off to the nearest one half billion; d 
then on page 405, as Mr. Aiken has pointed out, we have the same schedule, © 
entitled “Projection of some Major Economic Aggregates (billions)”. Then it 
goes on down and gives the same figure in the footnote in the printed report, | 
but it says the figures are rounded off to the nearest one half million. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Where is that in the actuarial ee 
We have two reports here. 

Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, this has nothing to do with Mr. Clarke. . 

Mr. Litoyp: Both Mr. Aiken and myself are only too happy to give you 
time to reflect upon the enormity of our observation. It is a very minor typo- 
graphical error. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, we will reflect upon it. 

Mr. CasHIN: You do not think big, Jack; that is your trouble. 

Mr. Luoyp: I know it is a little difficult for some to grasp the difference 
between rounding off to the nearest half million and rounding off to the 
nearest half billion. 


Mr. CLARKE: Mr. Chairman, has this anything to do with the actuarial 
report? 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I do not think so. 


Mr. BasrorD: The senior member from Halifax simply wanted his name 
on the record. 
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Mr. Luoyp: In the spirit of this season of the year I will accept most 
graciously your discerning observation, Mr. Basford. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Since the question has been raised erroneously, Mr. Kent, 
can you tell us who is right? 


Mr. Kent: It is billion. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Clarke, will you proceed after this 
interesting interlude. 


Mr. CLARKE: I should first like to mention that the actuarial estimates were 
developed and the actuarial report was prepared by four actuaries on the staff 
of the Department of Insurance, namely, Mr. T. Hall, a Fellow of the Faculty 
of Actuaries in Scotland, Mr. Z. Jarkiewicz, a Fellow of the Institute of Actu- 
aries of Great Britain, Mr. P. Treuil, a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries (of 
North America), and myself. All of the calculations were made by the Actu- 
arial Branch of the Department of Insurance. 


As you know, the actuarial estimates are necessarily based on a great 
many assumptions as to possible future experience in several different areas. 


-The final decision on all of the assumptions used for the estimates was my 


own. Most of the assumptions were based mainly on statistics prepared by the 
dominion bureau of statistics, some in published form and some prepared at 
our request. However, besides the material provided by D.B.S., we obtained 
material from and talked with the officials of several government departments 
concerning past and possible future experience in the areas with which they 
work. For instance, we discussed the composition of the agricultural labour 
force and net income of farmers with the Department of Agriculture, we 
discussed the composition of the fishing industry with the Department of Fish- 
eries, we discussed immigration and emigration with the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration and with the section of D.B.S. that deals with immigration 
statistics, we discussed rates of unemployment with the economic council, 
we discussed possible rates of increase in average earnings with the Depart- 
ment of Finance, and so on. For areas where there seemed to be few pertinent 
Canadian statistics available we relied mainly on experience that has developed 
under the old-age, survivors’ and disability insurance system of the United 
States and somewhat less on experience that has developed under the National 
Insurance Acts of Great Britain. We had utmost cooperation from Mr. Myers, 
the chief actuary of the social security administration of the United States and 
from Mr. Tetley, the government actuary of Great Britain and their staffs. 


The actuarial report that you have before you was designed to be self- 
sufficient, that is, to be readable without it being necessary to refer to bill 
C-136 or to other descriptions of the terms of the plan. The body of the report 
outlines the terms of the proposed Canada pension plan that affect the estimates 
and the estimates themselves are presented in a number of tables. This part of 
the report contains relatively little technical information, the main assumptions 
being stated without elucidation. The remainder of the report consists of six 
appendices in which are described the various technical assumptions, the in- 
formation on which the assumptions were based and the methods of calculation 
used. 

In the first section of the report is noted the main classes of estimates made, 
namely, short-range estimates for each year of the period from 1966 to 1975 
and long-range estimates for each quinquennial year from 1930 to 2050. It is 
noted that the long-range estimates were developed in accordance with what 
are termed “high cost” and “low cost” assumptions which were designed to 
provide outside limits to the costs involved. Also, in this first section is given 
a brief summary of the way that the remainder of the report and the appendices 
is organized. 
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Tn section II, commencing on page 2, is neowided: our interpretation of ‘the | 
coverage, benefit and contribution provisions of bill C-136, that is, the pro- 
- visions that affect the actuarial estimates. a 
In the first subsection of section II is described in very penoral oe the 
group of persons whom it is proposed will participate in the Canada pension — 
lan. be 
. In the second subsection are given definitions for four terms relating tom 
earnings that are used frequently in the remainder of the report—the terms — 
being chosen to be as self-explanatory as possible. The first such term is 
contributory earnings upper limit which is identical in meaning to the term 
used in bill C-136 as year’s maximum contributory earnings. The second term — 
is contributory earnings lower limit which is identical in meaning to the term 
used in bill C-136 as year’s basic exemption. The third term is contributory 
earnings which is the earnings of a contributor on which contributions are 
based. The fourth term is pensionable earnings which is the earnings of a con- 
tributor on which the earnings-related benefits of himself and his survivors are ~ 
based. 
In the third subsection is discussed the automatic adjustment features in- 
herent in the plan and the main elements subject to automatic adjustment are 
specified. Also in this subsection is described how the pension index and the ~ 
earnings index are determined. 
In the fourth subsection is described briefly how the “earnings test” — 
operates. 
Mr. Chairman, I think that these gentlemen must have understood the © 
terms of the Plan very well when you previously went through the Bill. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Well, they have a good basic knowledge , 
of it. 


Mr. KNowLes: Mr. Chairman, since Mr. Clarke has invited a question, I ~ 
am sure the record will show that this question has been asked and answered. ~ 
But, there is one point upon which I would like clarification. I am referring to © 
the $800 figure for self-employed. Does that change in respect of the $5,000 
figure? 

Mr. CLARKE: Yes, it changes in the same manner. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Was it a percentage? 


Mr. CLARKE: Yes. It is kept at one and one third times the years Basic 
Exemption. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I remember it now. 


Mr. CLARKE: In the fifth subsection, age retirement pensions are dis- 
cussed in general terms and the calculation of the initial amount of an age 
retirement pension is described by means of a formula that cuts across the de- — 
tailed provisions given in Bill C-136. After the description, four examples are © 
given to illustrate how the formula operates. ' 

In the sixth subsection, on page 7, disability pensions are described, the © 
eligibility requirements are set down and the formula for determining the initial — 
amount of pension is explained. Three examples are given to illustrate the 
method of determining the initial amount of a disability pension. 4 

In the seventh subsection, on page 9, survivors’ pensions are described. This — 
description covers pensions to widows, to dependent disabled widowers and to — 
orphans. In an attempt to make widows’ pensions as understandable as possible, ; 
the description of widows’ pensions has been related to several different classes — 
of widows, namely, widows aged between 45 and 65 at widowhood, widows | 
aged less than 45 at widowhood without dependent children and not disabled, © 
widows aged less than 45 at widowhood with dependent children, disabled | 
widows and widows aged 65 or over. Pensions to each of these classes of widows 
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ig re discussed and the way in which the amounts of pension are determined 
is described. Disabled widowers’ pensions and orphans’ pensions are treated 
_ separately. 

a Mr. ArKen: Could I ask Mr. Clarke in respect of the disabled widowers’ 
pensions what numbers are anticipated in such a category? ; 
A Mr. CLARKE: I have no idea, Mr. Aiken. I do not know of any statistics that 
might give us an idea. 

Mr. AIKEN: There is no similar type of legislation which compares to that. 


Mr. CLARKE: I do not think so. From time to time a suggestion has been 
put forward that this type of benefit be added to the Public Service Superan- 
-nuation plan, but it has not been added up to this date. 


Mr. AIKEN: It is a new provision in this act for disabled widowers. 


Mr. CLARKE: It is a new provision, I think, for Canada, but it is included 
in other national pension programmes, for instance, in the United States 
programme. 


Mr. AIKEN: Thank you. 


Mr. CLARKE: In the eighth subsection is described how the amount of death 
benefit is determined. This is on page 13. 

In the ninth subsection are mentioned groups of workers who are not eligible 
to contribute under the plan, and the initial rate of contribution as respects 

earnings on which contributions are required is specified. 

Section III of the report deals with the short range estimates, that is, the 
estimates for each year of the period from 1966 to 1975. In the first subsection 
of section III the principal assumptions underlying these estimates are listed 

without comment. I think it would be helpful to read through these assumptions 
in their entirety. This is on page 14 of the report. 


(a) The effective dates of the Plan will be 
(i) for contributions — January, 1966 
(ii) for payment of age retirement pensions — January, 1967 


(iii) for payment of survivors’ benefits (including— February, 1968 
disabled survivors’ pensions) 


(iv) for payment of disability pensions — May, 1970 


. (b) Age retirement pensions will become available to contributors aged 
68 or over in 1967, aged 67 or over in 1968, aged 66 or over in 1969 and aged 65 
or over in 1970 and after. 


(c) Age retirement pensions, lump-sum death benefits and pensions to 
survivors and disabled persons will be paid in accordance with the assumptions 
described in Appendices 4, 5 and 6 to this report. 


Mr. Francis: May I ask a question? Are the numbers of Beneficiaries 
spelled out in these appendices? 


Mr. CLaRKE: No, they are not. Actually, we did not develop our actuarial 
estimates, or practically none of them, on the basis of beneficiary populations. 
‘We developed average benefit factors that could be applied to total population 
_ groups to give the financial figures. We are now working back to develop 
populations of beneficiaries that would correspond fairly closely to the financial 
_ figures we have produced. In some areas this is impossible for instance, for 
- females who will become entitled to age retirement benefits. During the current 
period about 30 per cent of females in the working age groups participate 
in the labour force but you can see that, by the time the plan is mature, far 
~ more than 30 per cent of the females who reach age 65 or retirement age will 
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_ be eligible for age retirement pensions. However, it is almost impossible to — 
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guess what the numbers, or even the percentages, will be. According to ex- 
perience in the United States at the current time it is estimated that about 70 
per cent of females reaching retirement ages will be eligible for age retirement 
benefits. For the Canadian plan, when it is mature, we can guess that some- 
where between 70 per cent and 100 per cent of females will retire on age 
retirement pensions but it is impossible to predict actual numbers or per- 
centages. In most other areas we will be able to develop reasonable beneficiary © 
populations. This is one of the things we are doing now. They are not included 
in the actuarial report. 
(d) Average earnings will increase at an average rate of 
(1) 3 per cent per annum, or 
(ii) 4 per cent per annum. 
Mr. AIKEN: Would you explain the reason? 


Mr. CLARKE: May I read (e) and then I might explain the two together. — 
(e) The consumer price index and, consequently, the elements dependent — 
for adjustment on that index, will increase at an average rate of 14 per cent per — 
annum. 


Mr. Francis: Would Mr. Clarke say that (d) would be a reasonable ap- 
proach to some estimate of productivity and (e) would be an estimate of price © 
change; is this it generally? 

Mr. CLARKE: Paragraph (d) also includes price changes. These are the 
actual rates of increase in average earnings which include both price increases 
productivity increases, and other factors as well. 


Mr. FRANCIS: In the absence of a more clearcut index of productivity, it — 
seems to me this is the simplest way you can make some adjustment. 


Mr. CLARKE: I think as a rough guess of productivity you might subtract — 
the price increase from the increase in average earnings. It might give you a — 
rough indication of what we assume will be the degree of productivity increase. — 


Mr. KNOWLES: With regard to both of these assumptions, where you use ~ 
percentages, you are speaking in terms of the percentage increase in each year . 
with regard to the last; you are not talking about points in the consumer price — 
index? 


Mr. CLARKE: No. It is a percentage increase from the index of ype preced- — 
ing year. 4 
Mr. KNOWLES: So a 13 per cent increase in the consumer price index might — 
be about two points? 


Mr. CLARKE: It would be something less than 14 per cent if the consumer q 
price index was above 100. If the consumer price were exactly 100 in one year, 
with the 14 per cent increase it would be 1.015 the following year. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Was your question answered, Mr. Aiken? — 


Mr. CLARKE: I am coming back to it. Mr. Knowles, I was wrong in my ~ 
statement. You were right that a 14 per cent increase in the index might be 
more than 14 points. 4 


Mr. KNOWLEs: At any rate, in respect of the formula and the adjustments 
they too are in terms of percentages. 


Mr. CLARKE: Yes. It is not an addition; it is a percentage increase. 

To come back to Mr. Aiken’s question, may we turn to page 53 of the j 
report. On pages 53 and 54, I have given some background in respect of the 
choice of these assumptions. On page 53, in the schedule at the bottom of the 
page are shown, for each 12 month period from 1948 to 1963, the average 
consumer: price index for Canada and the average dominion bureau of statistics — 

“average weekly wages and salary” statistic for the industrial composite 
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classification (for all of Canada), together with the rate of change in those 
statistics from year to year. 

Mr. AIKEN: These figures which you have included in (d) and (e) are 
‘based on these averages right back to 1948? 

Mr. CLARKE: May I go on? 

Mr. AIKEN: Yes. 


Mr. CLARKE: In the first paragraph at the top of page 54 it is noted that 
for periods of 15 years, 10 years and five years ended in 1963, the average 
annual rates of increase in the consumer price index were 2.1 per cent, 1.4 
per cent and 1.2 per cent, respectively, and the average annual rates of increase 
in average weekly wages and salaries were 5.0 per cent, 3.8 per cent and 3.4 
per cent, respectively. Perhaps this is the information you were seeking, Mr. 
Francis. 


Mr. FRANCIS: I was just inviting some discussion on this point. 


Mr. CLARKE: Thus, over those periods, the differences in the average 
annual rates of increase in average weekly wages and salaries and the con- 
sumer price index were 2.9 per cent, 2.4 per cent and 2.2 per cent, respectively. 

In the second paragraph it is noted that for the short range estimates and 
for the long range low cost estimates, it was assumed that the consumer price 
index would increase at an average annual rate of 14 per cent from 1967 
throughout the whole period covered by the estimates. That 13 per cent rate 
of increase assumption was based mainly on the average rate of increase that 
occurred over the 10 year period ended in 1963, a period which excludes the 
fairly substantial increases in the early 1950s. 


Mr. Moreau: Was this period of 1949 and 1950 the period in which the 
price controls came off? I am wondering about this sudden jump in 1951? 


Mr. KNOWLES: The Korean war. 


Mr. Kent: Controls came off in 1947-48, but the delayed effect of the 
price increases carried through for a year or two afterwards. 


Mr. CLARKE: Plus the effect of the Korean war. 


Mr. Moreau: There would be a lag between the time the controls came 
off and 1951, perhaps. 


Mr. CLARKE: There may be some disagreement in respect of the use of 
the 14 per cent assumption with regard to increase in prices. However, as 
you can see, for purposes of estimates for the Canada pension plan, the higher 
the rate of increase in the consumer price index, the higher the cost of the 
plan for the actuarial estimates we attempted always to use assumptions that 
would not understate the costs. Besides the fact that this rate was close to the 
rate for the 10 year period ended in 1963,,a 14 per cent increase rate seemed 
to be a rate that would probably not understate the cost. 

For the long range high cost estimates, the corresponding assumption 
was that the consumer price index would increase at an average annual rate 
of one and one-half per cent from 1967 to 1975 and two per cent thereafter. 
The reason for using two per cent for the high cost estimates was to conform 
to our objective of making the high cost estimates an upper limit of cost. The 
effective maximum rate of increase in the consumer price index for purposes 
of the Canada pension plan is two per cent, and thus the rate of two per cent 
used for the estimates would produce maximum costs. 

Then, if it should be considered that the average annual increases in 
average earnings arising from increased productivity will range from two 
per cent to two and one half per cent in future years, it would be appropriate 
‘to assume, for the purposes of the estimates, that total average annual in- 
creases in average earnings will be of the order of four per cent. You can 
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obtain that four per cent by Sauing two and one half pens ene 0 one and 
. one half per cent or by adding two per cent to two per cent. Of course, by 
other additions you can get three and one half per cent or four and one half 
per cent but four per cent may be considered to be a mean value. : 

In the parentheses we have noted that the validity of estimated required 
contribution rates depends far less on the separate assumptions as respects 1 
increases in prices and increases in average earnings ‘than on the relationship 4 
between the two. q 
There may be a question as to why we used the two assumptions with © 

respect to increases in average earnings and, particularly, why we used the — 
assumption of an average rate of increase of three per cent. If you will look 

at the last column of the schedule on page 53 you will see that in three of the © 

last four years ended in 1963, the rate of increase in average weekly wages and — 
salaries was only slightly above three per cent. It therefore seemed reasonable 

to use three per cent as the lowest rate of increase for our estimates. A very — 
important reason for using the two rates of increase was that if certain econo- j 
mists or other persons should feel that an applicable rate of increase would — 

be between two per cent and four per cent or even would be below three 

per cent or above four per cent, the financial effects could be obtained almost 
exactly by interpolation or extrapolation from the two sets of estimates given — 

in the report. Does that answer your question, Mr. Aiken? q 


Mr. AIKEN: Yes, thank you. 


Mr. Cuarke: Turning back to page 14 we find the next principal assump- — 
tion derives directly from assumption (e). j 
Assumption (f) is that the contributory earnings upper and lower limits © 
will be $5,000 and $600 respectively, for 1966 and 1967, and will increase there- — 
after to 1975 at a rate of one and one half per cent per annum. 4 
Assumption (g) is that populations, rates of participation in employment — 
covered by the plan and average earnings will be as described in appendices — 
one, two and three to this report. 
Assumption (h) is that expenses of administration will be one tenth of — 
one per cent of contributory earnings, which is the equivalent of 2.8 per cent © 
of contributions. This assumption was based on the level premium cost of © 
expenses of administration estimated by the United States actuaries in 1960 
in respect of the old age and survivors part of the O.A.S.D.I. program. Actually, — 
expenses for administration produced by this formula for the early years of © 
the Plan are higher than such expenses estimated by persons who will be 
involved in the administration of the Canada pension plan but, by 1975, the q 
difference is fairly small. 
Assumption (7) is that, for contribution rate purposes, contributions will 

be paid both on salary and wages and on self-employed earnings at the time © 
such earnings are received by the contributor. . 
Assumption (j) is that, for the fund projections, contributions will be paid — 

on salary and wages at the time such earnings are received and on self-_ 
employed earnings in five equal instalments—one at the end of each of March, 
June, September and December of the year in which such earnings are 
received, and one at the end of March of the following year. 4 


This assumption is included to give some effect to the provisions of section 
34 of Bill No. C-136. 


Mr. KNOWLES: There is really nothing to argue about with respect to 
paragraphs (7) and (j)? 


Mr, CLARKE: That is right. They are simply included for further information. 
In subsection (2) are presented tables of financial estimates for the years 
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1966 to 1975. The estimates given in tables 1 to 4 are based on an annual rate 

of increase in average earnings of three per cent. 

gy From table 1 it may be seen that it is estimated that contributions equiv- 

- alent to one per cent of contributory earnings will be $121.6 million in 1966, 

- and will increase to $176.2 million in 1975. The estimated total contributions 

- would be 3.6 times the figures listed in the last column of table one. 

4 With respect to the breakdown as shown in table 1, total contributory 
earnings for each of the years were estimated for males and females separately. 
Then, salary and wages for males were assumed to constitute 80 per cent of 
total contributory earnings, and self-employed earnings the other 20 per cent 

’ except that self-employed earnings were reduced to take account of expected 
lower than average participation among self-employed farmers in the early 
years of operation of the plan. For females, salary and wages were assumed 

to constitute 95 per cent of total contributory earnings and self-employed 

earnings to constitute the other five percent with no reduction in self-employed 
earnings corresponding to that described for males. 


Mr. AIKEN: May I ask why it was taken—just for the purposes of that 
table—at one per cent rather than at 3.6, which might have been easier for 
us to understand? 


Mr. CLARKE: Yes, Mr. Aiken. The percentage contribution rates shown 
in table 3 are actually the total figures shown in table 2 divided by the total 
figures shown in table 1, that is, to obtain the required contribution rates, 
total benefits are divided by contributions equivalent to one per cent of con- 
tributory earnings. In table 4 are listed contributions approximately equal to 
3.6 percent of contributory earnings. 


Mr. AIKEN: Thank you. 


Mr. CLARKE: In table 2 are shown estimated amounts of benefits and 
expenses of administration. The totals range from $12.2 million in 1966, in 
which year no benefits of any kind are payable, to $388.4 million in 1975. You 
will notice the substantial jump from 1970 to 1971 arising from the fact that 
1971 will be the first year in which substantial disability pensions will be 
payable. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): May I interrupt. I have heard that there 
is a vote coming up in the Senate. We shall need at least one Senator here to 
make a quorum. 


Hon. Mr. SMITH: I am neutral, so I shall stay. 


The CuHarrman (Mr. Cameron): Very well. We shall excuse the cther 
Senators if they wish to participate in the vote. Please carry on, Mr. Clarke. 


Mr. CLARKE: The breakdown within the table is by class of benefit and 
the amounts are shown for males and females separately except for survivors 
pensions, for which amounts are shown for widows and orphans separately. 

In table 3 are shown percentage of contributory earnings that would be 
required to provide benefiits and expenses of administration if there were no 
fund available and therefore no interest available to pay a part of the benefits. 

Because of the relatively low benefit payments in the first 10 years of 
the plan, the contribution rate of 3.6 per cent of contributory earnings provides 
far more income than is necessary to provide benefits and expenses of adminis- 

tration, and thus a substantial fund wili be built up. 
In table 4 are shown the fund projections. In the last two columns are 
shown the estimated amounts in the fund at the end of each year from 1966 to 
_ 1975, first if no interest were credited to the fund, and second if the fund 
were to accumulate at a rate of five per cent per annum. Thus, if experience 
were to develop in accordance with the assumptions previously discussed, the 
amount in the fund at the end of 1975 would be about $5 billion. 
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Tables 5 to 8 are identical to tables 1 to 4 except that they were derived . 
in accordance with the assumption that the annual rate of increase in average © 
earnings would be 4 per cent. The figures in these tables are not much different — 
from the figures in the corresponding tables 1 to 4 mainly because, for the ~ 
short term, the contributory earnings upper limit is tied to increases in the 
pension index which cannot increase at a rate greater than 2 per cent per year 
and which were assumed to increase by one and one half per cent per year. 

Section IV on page 19 deals with the long range estimates which were made 
for quinquennial years beginning in 1980 and ending in 2050. 

In subsection (1) are listed without comment the principal assumptions 
on which the estimates were based. I will read the assumptions as they are 
listed, in case there should be any questions which were not asked during the 
discussion of the short range assumptions. 

(a) Age retirement pensions, lump-sum death benefits and pensions to 
survivors and disabled persons will be paid in accordance with the assumptions 
described in appendices 4, 5 and 6 to this report. 

(b) Average earnings will increase at an average rate of (i) 3 per cent 
per annum, or (ii) 4 per cent per annum. | 

(c) For the “low cost” estimates, the consumer price index and, conse- 
quenily, the elements dependent for adjustment on that index, will increase 
at an average rate of 14 per cent per annum. 

(d) For the “high cost” estimates, the consumer price index and, conse- 
quently, the elements dependent for adjustment on that index, will increase at 
an average rate of 1d per cent per annum until 1975 and 2 per cent per annum 
thereafter. 

(e) The contributory earnings upper and lower limits will be $5,000 and 
$600, respectively, for 1966 and 1967, will increase thereafter to 1975 at a rate 
of 14 per cent per annum and will increase after 1975 at a rate of (i) 3 per 
cent per annum, or (ii) 4 per cent per annum. 

(f) Populations, rates of participation in employment covered...” 

Mr. Know Les: Did you not explain that last item before? 

Mr. CLARKE: I think I did, Mr. Knowles. I think I explained it in answer 
to Mr. Aiken’s question. 

(f) Populations, rates of participation in employment covered by the plan 
and average earnings will be as described in appendices 1, 2 and 3 to this report. 

(g) The rate of contribution on self-employed earnings will be equal to 
the combined worker-employer rate on salary and wages. 

(h) Expenses of administration will be 0.1 per cent of contributory 
earnings. 

(i) For the fund projections, interest will be earned on the balance of the 
account from time to time at a rate of 5 per cent per annum from the effective 
date of the plan to the end of 1975 and at a rate of 4 per cent per annum 
thereafter. 

Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Clarke how he comes to the 
long range cost of living estimates in view of the fact that the figures we have 
before us go back just to 1958? 

Have you gone back a considerable number of years to take into account 
any of the economic factors of rise and fall in the economy, or is this based on 
the assumption that there will be a gradual increase as there has been in the 
last 15 to 20 years? 

Mr. CLARKE: We have studied the increase in prices or the change in prices 
right back to the beginning of the century. Nevertheless, in determining or in 
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aking the choice of assumptions with respect to increases in prices or in 
he consumer price index, we judged that for the high cost estimates it would 
be better to assume the highest effective rate of increase that would be possible 
under the Canada pension plan. Also, we considered that it would not be 
appropriate, even if it were reasonable, to assume an increase rate lower than 
14 per cent, that is, the rate we had assumed applicable for the short range 
estimates. As I mentioned earlier, the higher the rate of increase in the con- 
sumer price index the higher will be the cost of the plan. The assumptions 
used for the estimates were chosen so that, if possible, the costs would not be 
understated. 

Mr. AIKEN: If there were a levelling off in the economy—that is to say, 
not a downward trend but a levelling off—what effect would there be on the 
fund itself? Would it cause any difficulties? 

Mr. CLARKE: If the rate of increase in the average earnings were to follow 
our assumptions and the increase in prices were to average no more than 14 
per cent per annum, the fund based on the high cost estimates would increase 
more rapidly than that shown in table 12 and the pay as you go contribution 
rates would necessarily be lower. 

Mr. AIKEN: I am thinking, for example, of the situation in which the con- 
tributions might have entitled one to a fairly large pension and yet the cur- 
rent contributions may drop off. What is the consequence of this? Would the 
fund then be in financial difficulties? 
| Mr. CLARKE: Do you mean if average earnings were to decrease? 

Mr. AIKEN: Yes. I am assuming that there has been a constant increase 
for a considerable number of years in both the wages and the cost of living 
and, therefore, that large amounts of pension become payable. However, the 
wages level off so the receipts of contributions become lower. Would there 
be any difficulty in the fund in such a situation? 

Mr. CLARKE: There would be an effect upon the fund. 

Mr. AIKEN: How long would it take for such an effect to become noticeable? 

Mr. CLARKE: I imagine it would become noticeable immediately the 
decrease became evident. When it would have a deleterious effect upon the 
fund would depend upon the extent of the change, that is, to what extent average 
earnings levelled off and where the fund stood at that time. If there was a 
very small fund at such time, the fund might soon be exhausted. However, the 
level at which the fund will be kept will depend upon the action of future 
governments. 

Mr. AIKEN: This is what I am getting at. A short range levelling off would 
not affect the fund, would it? 

Mr. CLARKE: No. 

Mr. AIKEN: It would take a fairly long period of time, would it? 

Mr. CLARKE: One could see it far enough ahead to make provision for it. 

Mr. Moreau: The earnings index would begin to fall. I think this is the 
point Mr. Aiken is making. However, perhaps I am anticipating something. 

If the earnings index were to begin to fall, and if people had paid on 
a higher level of earnings, in their early years, their pension would be based 
upon the earnings index at the time of retirement. Therefore, there is a protec- 
tion in the fund, as I understand it. 

Mr. CLARKE: That would be a partial offset to the decrease in contributions. 


Mr. AIKEN: This, presumably, would take ten years to show any effect. 


_ -Mr. CrarKeE: This could not take effect suddenly. No drastic effect would 
occur in the same year. 
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Mr. Moreau: Another safety factor is in the assumption that if the price | 
index were to rise by more than 2 per cent a year the liability of the fund 
would be limited to 2 per cent per year, and that is another safety check. 

Mr. CLARKE: Yes, there is a check there as far as increases in price are 
concerned. 

Mr. KNowLes: Mr. Clarke, may I ask one other question in regard to 
the two sets of figures, namely, price changes and earnings changes? | 

Has there been any great or prolonged disparity in the direction of those 
changes during the years studied? You say you have studied these since the 
beginning of the century. Does one not tend to go in the same direction as~ 
the other? 

Mr. CLARKE: Ordinarily, yes, if I remember correctly. I have not the © 
figures with me but we do have them far back. I think perhaps Mr. Osborne 
could answer this. : 

Mr. J. E. OsporneE (Director, Research and Statistics Division, Department — 
of National Health and Welfare): May I speak? 

I think the figures we gave went back to 1939 for the industrial com- | 
posites, and from there on there was a steady increase. } 

Mr. Know.eEs: That is the table appearing at page 101. 


Mr. OSBORNE: Yes. 
Mr. KNowLes: Mr. Clarke mentioned the beginning of the century and I 
was wondering whether longer experience would vary the answer at all? q 
Mr. CLARKE: I would think not. I cannot picture the figures now but as © 
I remember them, prices and wages and salaries ordinarily keep about the — 
same relationship. I can check back on that, if you wish. 
Mr. KNowtes: But over a period of, say, three or four years there would ~ 
not be too much tendency to change. j 
Mr. CLARKE: No. You can see from the table I mentioned on page 53 that ~ 
there have been periods where the increase in wages and salaries has been ~ 
fairly low and that ordinarily in those periods the increase in prices has been — 
fairly low as well. On the other hand, when there have been substantial — 
increases in one index there have been substantial increases in the other. The 
difference between the two indices narrows and widens, but the indices ordi- — 
narily progress in the same way so that they are either fairly low together or 3 
fairly high together. 
Mr. Basrorp: The only time you have any divergence is if you have a | 
sudden drop in the consumer price index because wage levels usually lag one 
year behind. It would happen very infrequently that you have a turn down 
because of the cost of living index. 
The CuHairMAN (Mr. Cameron): Have you received your answer, Mr. 
Knowles? 
Mr. KNOWLES: Yes. 
Mr. CLARKE: In subsection (2) of section IV are shown tables of percent-_ 
ages of contributory earnings estimated to be required to provide for benefits 
and expenses of administration and fund projections made in accordance with 
the assumptions that have been read. I should like to read the description of 
the tables given on page 19 of the report. 
In tables 9 and 10 are shown, for quinquennial years from 1980 to 2050, 
the estimated rates of contribution that would be required to provide benefits 
on a strictly pay as you go basis, that is, in accordance with the assumption 
that there would be no fund available and therefore no interest income avail- 
able to meet a part of the cost of benefits payable. The estimates in table 9 are 
based on the assumption that average earnings will increase at an average rate 
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of 3 per cent per annum and those in table 10 on the assumption that such rate 
of increase will be 4 per cent per annum. 

In table 11 below are shown what are termed intermediate cost estimates, 
being percentages determined simply by dividing the sum of the estimated 
high cost and low cost benefits and expenses of administration for quinquennial 
years by the sum of the estimated high cost and low cost contributory earnings 
for the corresponding years. 

In table 12 is shown how the fund would develop in accordance with the 
different sets of estimates. 

Mr. Munro: But, tables 9 and 10 are on a pay as you go basis. 

Mr. CLARKE: On exact pay as you go basis, yes. In table 9 it is shown that 
in accordance with an annual rate of increase in average earnings of 3 per cent, 
a pay as you go contribution rate on the high cost basis would increase almost 
continuously from 3.73 per cent in 1980 to 9.76 per cent in 2050. On the low 
cost basis the required contribution rate would increase from 3.5 per cent in 
1980 to a little over 5 per cent in 1995, and then would generally decrease to 
reach a plateau of about 4.7 per cent for the later years covered by the esti- 
mates. 

Mr. KNOWLES: I would like to ask a question now, the answer to which 
I probably should know. Why does it continue to go up under the high cost 
estimate and yet move into this plateau under the low cost estimate? 

Mr. CLARKE: If you will look at the last paragraph of the report on page 
23, Mr. Knowles, you will see that we say there: 

It will be noted from tables 9 and 10 above that the “high cost’ 
percentages of contributory earnings estimated to be required to provide 
for benefits and expenses of administration show an almost unbroken 
upward trend over the whole period covered by the estimates. 


That is your point, Mr. Knowles. 


I will continue: 


The main reason for this trend is that, for the populations projected 
in accordance with the low fertility-low immigration (high cost) 
assumptions, the proportion of the ‘dependent’ to the “productive” 
population increases almost continuously over the period. 


That is the reason for the continual increasing cost. This ratio will have 
almost reached its limit under the high cost population assumptions at the 
time that our estimates cease and, correspondingly, the costs will have almost 
reached their limit at. that time. They may go up a little more but not too 
much more in accordance with our mortality, fertility, and immigration 
assumptions. 

Mr. KNOWLES: The ratio of the “dependent” to the ‘“‘productive” population 
will have reached its limit. 

Mr. CLARKE: Yes, at about that time and, in accordance with our assump- 
tions, the costs will therefore have just about reached their limit also. 

Mr. MorEeEAv: You have not made any projections when that plateau would 
be reached, another 10 years or so? 

Mr. CLARKE: About another 15 or 20 years, according to rough tests 
we made. We did not carry our projections beyond 2050 but we did make 
rough tests. 

Mr. FRANCIS: The assumptions that have to be made are difficult to predict? 

Mr. CLARKE: Yes. 

Mr. Francis: And, perhaps I should suggest we should not look too far 
ahead. ; 
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i “Mr. Ciarke: Besides that, we were not actually, attempting to 
- populations; we were attempting to set outside limits to the costs. We made_ 


of what the populations will be. . ‘ 


} actuary, it would be well for him to have a fellowship in those societies. 
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assumptions as to population increases which, as far as we could tell, would 
provide outside limits. The projected populations were not actually forecasts — 


Mr. KNow.Es: One thing you have done for us is to let us know what — 
we are going to be saying in the next century, not twenty-fifty but 2050. 
Mr. Moreau: We have a built-in incentive for immigration. ‘ 
Mr. CLARKE: I would say the year 2050; normally I cannot say twenty-— 
fifty. 4 
The estimates in table 10 are based on the assumption that average © 
earnings will increase at 4 per cent. The percentages in table 10 are naturally — 
somewhat lower than those shown in table 9 because of the higher assumed rate — 
of increase in average earnings. ; 
In table 11 the intermediate cost estimates may be seen to range from — 
4 per cent in 1980 to between 54 per cent and 6 per cent in the year 2050. I ; 
would think that these intermediate cost estimates are probably the best basis — 
for considering the costs. Although they are meaningless in themselves, they : 
are sort of a mean between the high cost and low cost estimates, that is, the © 
estimates that were designed to be outside limits. 
In table 12 the fund projections were carried forward until the quinquen- — 
nial year in which the funds would be entirely exhausted under all three 4 
classes of estimates. ! 
Mr. KNowtes: That is on the assumption that no change has been made — 
in the 3.6 rate in the meantime. 
Mr. CLARKE: Yes, and in accordance with all the other assumptions. 
Mr. Francis: Including productivity and all the rest of it. 
Mr. CLARKE: Mr. Chairman, I have finished with my description of the © 
report. 
The CHaIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Now we are on the question period. | 
Mr. Gray: I have two general questions arising out of Mr. Clarke’s © 
introduction by you, Mr. Chairman, and also with reference to the others who 
helped him make up this report. In the introductory remarks, a number of 
professional societies were named. Am I correct in saying that these are the 
professional societies, membership in one or more of which is required in 
respect of anybody who wishes to be recognized as a professional actuary. . 
Mr. CLaRKE: I think there is a bill before the Senate at the present time 
to form an institute of actuaries for Canada. The qualifications for membership 
in that institute can be lower than fellowship in one of the three principal 
actuarial organizations. Fellowship in one of those bodies is the highest quali- — 
fication which can be obtained by a member of the actuarial profession. The 
institute, the faculty, and the society of actuaries are the three acknowledged 
organizations for life insurance actuaries. ; 
Mr. Gray: For somebody who wishes to be recognized as a professional 


Mr. Moreau: The term actuary is not accepted as a protected term. 

Mr. CLARKE: Not as yet. 

Mr. Gray: It is from the membership in these societies which you men- 
tion that insurance companies call their people whom they refer to as actuaries. 
| Mr. CLARKE: Almost all of them. . 4 


Hon. Mr. Smitu (Queens-Shelburne): I might mention to Mr. Clarke that 
the bill to which he referred now has passed the Senate. 4 
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ke <a) Mr. Moreau: Would this bill make the term a protected title? 
- Hon. Mr. SMITH (Queens-Shelburne): No. 


ys. Mr. CLARKE: It would give some protection, or we hope that this is a start 
hi towards some protection to the profession of actuary, although it will be neces- 
_ sary to proceed beyond this to accreditation by the provinces or something of 
ui that nature. 
4 Mr. BAsrorD: While there are all types of groups which claim professional 
status, there is only one that is learned, and that is the legal profession. 
An hon. MEMBER: You could not tell it by listening to some of the lawyers 
» here. 
Mr. Moreau: Mr. Clarke, has any projection been made in respect of the 
general debt state in 1980 or the year 2000, and so on, and ten years from 
now if the rate was raised slightly, say to 4 per cent. 
Mr. CLARKE: We have made estimates of that type. 


Mr. Moreau: Would you have any projection or any rough ball park 
figures? I do not want any precise material on this, but from looking at the 
report it seemed that, say in 1975, if the rate went to 4 per cent, there would 
be quite a substantial change in the later years. 


Mr. CLARKE: That probably would be so. Many of our assumptions are 
made in areas that are almost completely obscure. It is difficult to say how 
accurate our estimates will be. The general level probably will be fairly 
close. If the contribution rate were to stay at 3.6 per cent, the time of ex- 
haustion of the fund probably would be fairly close to those indicated in the 
report but experience that will evolve in some areas may possibly be quite 

- different from what we have assumed. Even though we were to make projec- 
tions now in respect of changes in the contribution rate—and we have done 
so on the basis of different assumptions—we cannot be entirely sure that 
changes estimated to be necessary in accordance with our assumptions actually 
will be necessary at those specific times. 

Mr. FRANcIS: For example, a change in interest rate yield would make a 

substantial difference to the fund; an increase in yield of interest. 

Mr. CLARKE: It would have some effect. We did make projections on dif- 
ferent interest rates. The key years were moved forward or backward by 
maybe two or three years, depending on the interest rate assumptions we made, 
but the effect was relatively small. 

Mr. AIKEN: I would like to ask Mr. Clarke a question. A few minutes ago 
I asked a question about the disabled widowers and this leads me into a 
somewhat larger question. Is there any private pension plan in any way related 
to this one from which any estimates can be drawn; in other words, in general 
terms is there any comparative plan such as the Canada pension plan which 
will pay the benefits which are being paid under this plan. 

. Mr. CLaRKE: I do not know of any private plan. These benefits are fairly 
comparable to those paid under the O.A.S.D.I. system in the United States, 
except they do not include benefits to dependent children and dependent 
wives; otherwise the benefits are fairly comparable in nature, although they 
may be different in size. 

Mr. AIKEN: Well, this may be a very broad question, but this plan, as 
you have explained it here, is one which you believe to be actuarily sound. 

_ Maybe it is a basic question, but I have heard the suggestion that the benefits 

under this plan are rather greater than the contributions would justify. 


jee Mr. CLARKE: Well, if you are thinking of contributions based on the initial 
We: rate of contribution, according to our estimates given in the report, eventually 
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those contributions will not provide for the benefits that are provided for in | 
Bill No. C-136; in other words, it is likely that the contribution rate will have © 
to be raised some time later on in the century. q 


Mr. AIKEN: Right around the same line, you are really counting on an ~ 
increase in population to carry this plan after it gets started. Is that a fair 
assumption? You are thinking of a constant increase so that there will be 
continually increasing contributions. 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, if there will be continually increasing contributions 
arising from increases in population, there will also be continually increasing 
benefits. This is not a basically necessary assumption for the estimates. However, 
we have predicted population increases, and I am quite sure that they will 
happen. 


Mr. AIKEN: I think you said that you did not calculate any particular 
population increase, but that you merely based this on a percentage of increase. 


Mr. CuarKE: Oh, no. As far as populations are concerned, we did project : 
populations all the way through the years to the year 2050 on the basis of two 
different sets of assumptions as respects fertility and immigration. 


Mr. AIKEN: Where are they to be found? 


Mr. CLARKE: They are to be found in Appendix 1. The description of the — 
population projections starts on page 24. There is a whole series of population 
tables given in Appendix 1 for all Canada and for Quebec. 


Mr. AIKEN: There certainly is! 


Mr. Moreau: Could you tell us approximately what payroll contributions 
would be required to raise the equivalent of the sum of money that we are 
collecting under the present means of financing the O.A.S.D.I. plan? Do you 4 
think it would be five or six per cent? 


Mr. CLARKE: No, I have no figures. 


Mr. Moreau: I have heard estimates varying from five and six per cent, 
and in that range. I think a lot of the questions which Mr. Aiken raises, and 
that people have been asking are comparing benefits under the Canada pension — 
plan with the United States plan, and the rate of contributions. When they — 
put the benefits in them, they included the O.A.S.D.I., and they have included 
the new financing of the O.A.S.D.I. in the contribution rate. So when we talk 
about nine per cent being the United States rate of contribution, and their level 
of benefits which are just not quite equal to our combined O.A.S.D.I. and the © 
Canada pension plan, I think we are getting very misleading figures. I was © 
hoping that you could give us a precise sort of percentage contribution which iy 
would have to be made on a comparable basis to financing the O.A.S.D.I. plan. : 


Mr. CLARKE: Perhaps when Mr. Bryce is discussing the economic report, — 
you might ask the Department of Finance to provide this type of figure for you. 4 

Mr. Chairman, there is a very relevant question which has been asked ~ 
many times and in many different places over the past year or so, namely, 
why have the rates of contribution under the O.A.S.D.I. system in the United — 
States risen to such a high level in comparison with the rates estimated to 
be required under the Canada pension plan. If I might, I should like to make ~ 
some remarks in that regard. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think it would be very useful. 
Mr. CLARKE: I think, Mr. Moreau, that perhaps this is the question you © 
were raising. 


There are several reasons why the contribution rates under the O.A.S.D.I. 
system are higher than the estimated long range pay as you go contribution © 
rates shown in the actuarial report on the Canada pension plan. | 
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One reason is that age retirement benefits and supplementary benefits under 


the O.A.S.D.I. system are a considerably higher percentage of average pension- 


able earnings than under the terms of the Canada pension plan. For instance, 


under the O.A.S.D.I. system the age retirement pension varies from 31 per cent 
to 80 per cent of average monthly wage, whereas under the Canada pension 
plan the corresponding percentage is 25 per cent. 

A second reason is that the O.A.S.D.I. system includes a minimum age 
retirement benefit of $40 per month, whereas no such minimum is provided 
under the Canada pension plan. | 

A third reason is that the benefits provided under the Canada pension plan 
do not include benefits for dependent wives and dependent children. In Canada, 
family allowances in respect of dependent children and old age security pay- 
ments to dependent wives are not financed under the Canada pension plan. 

A fourth reason is that, for the development of the O.A.S.D.I. long range 
estimates, a constant earnings approach was used which, in effect, assumes 
that any additional contributions arising from increases in average earnings 
are totally used up by corresponding increases in benefits. For the current long 
range estimates for the Canada pension plan it was assumed that additional 
contributions would arise as a result of annual increases of 3 per cent or 4 per 
cent in average earnings, whereas benefits in payment from time to time would 
increase at a rate of one and one half per cent for the low cost estimates and 
2 per cent for the high cost estimates so that not all contributions arising from 
increases in average earnings would be used up by offsetting increases in 
benefits. 

The fifth reason is that the fertility assumption underlying the population 
projections made for purposes of the O.A.S.D.I. estimates produce a considerably 
higher long range cost than the corresponding assumptions made for the current 
Canada pension plan estimates. 

I should like to refer you to page 29 of the report, where it says: 


In the published description of the 1957 United States population 
projections, it was stated— 


These projections were made by the United States actuaries for the purposes 
of O.A.S.D.I. estimates and they said that the previous estimates of future 
fertility had generally been too low. This has been the case in Canada too. 
Almost all the previous population projections we have studied have been too 
low because it seems that no one has been able to believe that fertility rates 
could possibly continue at the levels of the past considerable number of years. 

To go on, the United States actuaries say it seems clear that a decrease 
must eventually occur since the U.S. population cannot go on increasing in- 
definitely. They say that if present fertility rates go on increasing to 2000 the 
present population will be over a billion and that the important question is 
when a decline will come about and how rapid it will be. 

The United States actuaries assume the fertility rates will decrease quite 
quickly and to a very low figure. For instance, for the long range high cost 
estimates the United States actuaries assume that fertility rates will decrease 
from the current levels to rates that will produce a gross reproduction rate of 
one for the year 2000 and after. A gross reproduction of one means, generally, 
that for every female surviving to the child-bearing ages, one female child 
will be born alive. The effect of this assumption means that the United States 
population, in the absence of substantial net immigration, would begin to de- 
crease not long after the year 2000. 

The assumption for the corresponding Canada pension plan estimates was 
that fertility rates would decrease from the current level to fertility rates that 
would produce a net reproduction rate of one for the period 2000 and after. 
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will, on the average, bear one female child. The effect of this assumption - is 
that the Canadian population would not decrease but would continue to increas e 
to some degree as a result of net immigration. Re 
- Similarly, our fertility assumptions for the low cost estimates were sub. a 
stantially higher than the corresponding United States assumptions. The result 
is that our cost estimates are relatively lower than the corresponding United y 
States estimates by reason of the fertility assumptions used. Fertility is a very 
important factor where long range costs are concerned. 
A sixth reason is that the net immigration assumptions used for the 
O.A.S.D.1. estimates are relatively lower than the corresponding assumptions 
for the Canada pension plan estimates. 
Again, this is natural. It is reasonable to assume that the rate of immigra-_ 
tion for Canada will be higher than that for a more mature country such as_ 
the United States. 


Mr. Moreau: Would it be fair to say, then, in regard to the rather glib 
criticisms of the higher benefits as compared with the United States plan con- — 
tribution rates, that the plans in effect have no real comparability and the - 
analogies are difficult to draw? You have given us seven reasons, I think. 


Mr. CLARKE: I can say that a lot of the criticisms that have been made on 
this score have not been too well thought out. 


Mr. KNOWLES: In that connection, if some of those who make representa-— 
tions to us in January bring along their actuaries— 


Hon. Mr. SMITH (Queens-Shelburne): Get them up in the ring. 


Mr. FRANCIS: I presume they would be requested to provide as much | 
detail as— 


Mr. KNOWLES: I do not mind the interjections, but I had not quite finished — 
my question. 
In particular, if they produce the kind of figures that we have read about 
in the press, by which they have tried to put together the tax rates for old 
age security and these rates, and have generally mixed apples and oranges and 
come out with bananas, will we have Mr. Clarke back as an adviser or consultant 
or something to help us to understand the whole thing? 


_ The CHairMAN (Mr. Cameron): I think Mr. Clarke and his associates — 
will be here. Is that not correct, Dr. Willard? I think they should be here. 


Dr. WILLARD: Mr. Chairman, I thought the method of procedure was for 
you to hear the briefs from outside organizations and other individuals, and 
that then there would be a period when government officials might be called. 
back for you to ask further questions which might arise in the course of the — 
earlier discussions with these organizations and individuals. 


Mr. KNOWLEs: It struck me that a time when we might want to ask more © 
questions than we have asked tonight would be when we have the other 
actuaries’ figures or statements before us. ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We can discuss it in the steering com- 
mittee. We can discuss the procedure. 


4 


Mr. Moreau: The course suggested by Dr. Willard seems reasonable to 
me. There are certainly many questions that do not occur to us now that 
might be raised in the course of the testimony which we will hear from othe : 
witnesses. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Well, it is now a little past 10 o’clock. 
Are there any further questions before we adjourn? 


Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, is it then the understanding we will hear from 
Mr. Bryce tomorrow? 
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Dr. Willard about this. Mr. meee is ; not here at the present time. He was here 


| ia 


eg arlier this evening. 


rm Dr. WituarD: I understand that Mr. Bryce is ready whenever the com- 
a tice is ready to proceed to the next stage. 


‘t Mr. CaAsHIN: Mr. Chairman, I have one last query of the chief actuary 
before he leaves us. 

Mr. Clarke, in compiling these figures did you.bear in mind the conse- 
quences of fish on the birth rate? I am prompted to put that question because, 
_ as we all know, Newfoundland has the third highest birth rate in the world. 
by Our fishing industry is expanding and, presumably, Canadians will eat more 
fish. Has this been taken into account, Mr. Clarke? It may be that other 
actuaries who appear before us may have gone into this field. 


Mr. CLARKE: I should be glad to investigate that for you, Mr. Cashin. 


Mr. CASHIN: The suggestion has been made that if they increase fishing 
perhaps the birth rate will go down, so— . 

Mr. KNow.tes: Mr. Chairman, I move we adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock; 
tomorrow afternoon at 3.30, which means 3.30 or after orders of the day, I 
presume, whichever comes later; and again at 8 o’clock at night. 

Mr. Bryce will be here. I do not know whether it is your wish to have 
Mr. Clarke back tomorrow morning. We undertook to call him back if anyone 
wanted to put any questions to him. 

Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, if it would not be inconvenient for Mr. Clarke 
to come back I might think of some bright questions overnight, or there may 
be others who would wish to ask questions. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Then, Mr. Clarke, tomorrow morning. 

I would appreciate if the members of the committee would be here as 
close to 10 o’clock in the morning as possible. I know members may have a 
long night and an early morning, but I would like to get away to a good 
start, if possible. 

if Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, we will be here at 10 o’clock in the morning 
waving a flag. 
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Appendix T 


Average Ages of Populations Based on 1961 Census 


Area Males Females Total 
eG LER Ee BERL cava lere: Sareete rials «ha ei 29.34 29.79 29.56 
Canada excluding Quebec ...... 30.05 30.42 30.23 
PVE WHOUNOLANC titer clio ses ee als 25.93 25.54 25.74 
Prncesfaward. Island.>..'. ..5%2: 3015 30.42 30.28 
Lica) GS SY CLOT AE SANS EA agate See ar 29.33 29.93 29.63 
ENGR CUMS WICK % 0 eves 6 cil ie lelerave 28.01 28.49 PAs PA Ie 
CTNYS YS Tee 208 gla "aE a W27:56 28.26 at.91 
ROP at1O een eel steko ee lorein since losetont 30.16 SN ad 3) 30.65 
PEEL Aree oo ste Wie hole hiss sil evaie. ok 30.77 30.88 30.82 
I ASICALCULEAW ONL) wiles oyete ofs'd: eels beasts 39.83 29.90 30.38 
JAN Lael VaR. a eee a NR Ag 29.05 28.23 28.65 


Pee HULA ORUIITI DIAL a 5's s\'s seo eae ee, ols 31.92 31.94 31.93 
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Appendix U 


CANADA PENSION PLAN 
Actuarial Report, November 6, 1964 


I. GENERAL 


The financial estimates described in the Actuarial Report on the Canada 
Pension Plan dated August 30, 1963, were based on the proposals as respects 
coverage, benefits and contributions that were described by the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare to the House of Commons on July 18, 1963. Since 
that time, many changes in those initial proposals have been made. In order that 
ready reference to the structure and manner of operation of the Plan, as now 
proposed, and to the financial estimates based thereon will be available in one 
place, all of the relevant portions of the Actuarial Report dated August 30, 
1963, and of subsequent actuarial studies have been incorporated in this report. 
The estimates presented in this report are in respect of all of Canada except the 
province of Quebec, where a plan identical to the Canada Pension Plan, or 
nearly so, will be administered by that province. 

Two main sets of financial estimates, namely, “short-range” estimates and 
“long-range” estimates were made. 

The short-range estimates cover a ten-year period from the effective date 
of the Plan. Even for this relatively short period, some assumptions required 
for the estimates relate to areas that are not readily predictable until exper- 
ience develops under the Plan. For all major areas where probable future 
experience was obscure, an attempt was made to use assumptions that would 
not underestimate the cost. 

The long-range estimates were developed mainly as percentages of con- 
tributory earnings required to provide benefits and expenses of administration 
for quinquennial years commencing in 1980 and ending in 2050. For the long 
term, since many elements entering the calculations cannot be predicted with 
any degree of confidence, two sets of estimates, namely, “high cost” estimates 
and “low cost” estimates, were produced. 

The body of this report includes three further sections. In the first follow- 
ing section is given a résumé of the general aspects of coverage, benefits and 
contributions under the Plan. In the second following section, the principal 
assumptions underlying the short-range estimates are outlined and several 
tables are included in which are presented statistics relating to contributions, 
benefits, percentage costs and financing developments in accordance with the 
stated assumptions. In the final section, the principal assumptions underlying 
the long-range estimates are outlined and costs are presented as percentages 
of contributory earnings. 

In six appendices are described the details of the principal assumptions, 
their rationale and the statistical developments based on them. Specifically, 
in Appendix 1 is described the development of population projections, in 
Appendix 2 the development of rates of participation in covered employment, 
in Appendix 3 the development of average earnings, in Appendix 4 the develop- 
ment of contributions and age retirement benefits, in Appendix 5 the develop- 
ment of death and survivors’ benefits, and in Appendix 6 the development of 
disability benefits. 
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1. Coverage 


1 In general, the Canada Pension Plan will pertain to event all paid 
a“ workers (both wage-earners and self-employed persons), between the ages 
of 18 and 70, in Canada except workers in the province of Quebec. The twol 
| main exceptions are workers with annual earnings less than certain specified 
minimum amounts and members of the armed services. 


2. Definition of Terms Relating to Earnings 


Four terms relating to the earnings of contributors that are used frequently | 
in the remainder of this report are defined and described below. It should be : 
emphasized that these terms are applicable only for purposes of this report. 

he They were chosen to be as self-explanatory as possible. 


Contributory Earnings Upper Limit 


“Contributory earnings upper limit” for any year means the maximum — 
earnings on which contributions can be made in that year. 

For 1966 and 1967, the contributory earnings upper limit will be $5,000. — 
For the period 1968 to 1975, such limit will be adjusted upward in steps of © 
integral hundreds of dollars in accordance with increases, if any, in a ‘Pension © 
Index” based on the Consumer Price Index for Canada. After 1975, such limit © 
will be adjusted upward or downward in steps of integral hundreds of dollars © 
in accordance with changes in an “Earnings Index” based on annual average — 
earnings determined from earnings data recorded for persons with employee 
status by the Department of National Revenue. P 


Contributory Earnings Lower Limit F 


“Contributory earnings lower limit” for any year means the amount of j 
annual earnings below which earnings are not subject to contributions under 
the Plan in that year. 
A worker with salary and wages in any year greater than the contributory _ 
earnings lower limit is required to contribute under the Plan on all earnings - 
between that limit and the contributory earnings upper limit. : 
A worker with salary and wages lower than the contributory earnings — 
lower limit is required to contribute under the Plan provided that the total 
of his self-employed earnings and salary and wages are about one-third (or 
" more) greater than the contributory earnings lower limit. For example, for 1966, 

when the contributory earnings lower limit will be $600 and the contributory ~ 
if earnings upper limit will be $5,000, a worker with salary and wages below ~ 
$600 will be required to contribute on earnings between $600 and $5,000 — 
provided that his total earnings are $800 or more; if such a worker has total 
earnings of less than $800 he will not be eligible to contribute under the Plan. : 

The contributory earnings lower limit is subject to automatic adjustment 
in future years in the same way as that described above for the cont be aaa 
ye earnings upper limit. 


Contributory Earnings 


%, “Contributory earnings’ for any year means the earnings of a contributor | 
falling between the contributory earnings lower limit and the contributory 


é) - earnings upper limit for that year. (These are the earnings on which contri- ‘] 
__-butions are based.) 
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DE ensionable Earnings 

Be, _ “Pensionable earnings” for any year means all earnings of a contributor 
up to the contributory earnings upper limit provided that required contribu- 
tions have been made in that year. (These are the earnings on which earnings- 
related benefits are based.) 

a 


3. Automatic Adjustment Features 


i 


Several elements of the Plan are subject to automatic adjustment in 
accordance with changes in a specified index. These elements include 


(a) the contributory earnings upper limit and, dependent thereon, the 
upper limit on the amount of death benefit, 


(b) the contributory earnings lower limit and, dependent thereon, the 3 


minimum amount of total earnings necessary for a worker with 
salary and wages below the contributory earnings lower limit to 
contribute under the Plan, 


(c) the flat-amount component of a disability pension, 


(d) the flat-amount component of a widow’s (or a disabled widower’s) 
pension, 


(e) the flat-amount orphan’s pension, and 
(f) all pensions in payment. 


Annual adjustment of all elements subject to automatic adjustment except, 
after 1975, the contributory earnings limits will depend on changes in a Pension 
Index constructed as described in the next following paragraph. Annual adjust- 
ment of the contributory earnings limits after 1975 will depend on changes in 

an Earnings Index constructed as described in the second following paragraph. 

For 1967, the Pension Index will be computed as the average of the Con- 
sumer Price Indexes for Canada for the twelve months ending with June, 1966. 
For 1968 and each following year, the Pension Index will be computed as the 
average of the Consumer Price Indexes for the twelve months ending with 
June of the preceding year or 1.02 times the Pension Index for the preceding 
year, whichever is the lesser, except that the Pension Index for the preceding 
year is retained for the current year if the calculated change is less than an 
increase of 1%. (It will be noted from the foregoing description that, for the 
Pension Index and, consequently, for all elements that depend for adjustment 
on that index, there can never be any downward adjustment nor can there 
be any annual upward adjustment of less than 1% or more than 2%.) 

The Earnings Index will be computed as the average of average annual 
earnings, determined by the Department of National Revenue, for the eight 
consecutive years ending with the year two years prior to the year for which 
the contributory earnings limits will apply divided by the corresponding 
average for the first eight years of operation of the Plan. 


4. Earnings Test 


Any age retirement pension that commences at an age less than 70 will be 

- subject to the operation of an earnings test until age 70 is reached. The earn- 
ings test is such that the annual age retirement pension of a contributor will 
be reduced by $1 for each $2 of earnings in excess of approximately 18% of the 


contributory earnings upper limit and will be reduced further by $1 for 


: a each $2 of earnings in excess of approximately 30% of that limit. 
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5. Age Retirement Pensions 

A contributor may become entitled to an age retirement pension at any 
age 65 to 70, subject to a minimum age requirement within this range in the } 
very early years of operation of the Plan. (A contributor in receipt of a dis-_ 
ability pension on attainment of age 65 becomes entitled immediately to an © 
age retirement pension.) After such a pension becomes payable or, in any — 
event, after age 70, a contributor is not eligible to contribute under the Plan. 
Thus, except for the operation of the “earnings test” and adjustment of the 
amount of pension in payment in accordance with changes in the Pension In- 
dex, the amount of pension is fixed at the time the pension first becomes 
payable. 

In general, the initial amount of age retirement pension payable to a 
contributor will be based on the whole history of his pensionable earnings 
from the effective date of the Plan or from age 18, if that age is attained after 
the effective date, until the year in which his pension commences. However, 
in determining the amount of pension, a contributor’s pensionable earnings 
for each year will be adjusted in the ratio that the average of the contributory 
earnings upper limits for the three years ending with the year in which 
pension commences bears to the contributory earnings upper lmit for the 
year in which contributions were made. Subject to the operation of the earnings 
test, “full” pensions will be available in 1976 and after. 

Age retirement pensions in payment will be subject to automatic adjust- 
ment in accordance with changes in the Pension Index. 

A convenient formula for determining the initial amount of age retirement 
pension is as follows: 


Formula for Age Retirement Pension 


Initial Amount of Annual Pension 
25% of the average of the contributory earnings upper limits for the 


three years ending with the year in which pension commences multiplied by 
the “average earnings ratio”. 


Average Earnings Ratio 


(a) Within the first ten years from the effective date of the Plan, the 
total of recorded ‘‘annual earnings ratios’ divided by ten minus 
the number of years, if any, during which a disability pension was 
payable. 

(b) After at least ten years have elapsed from the effective date of the 
Plan, the average of a number of the highest recorded “annual 
earnings ratios’, such number being, 

(1) if the number of years in the “primary contribution period’ 
is less than ten, the greater of ten minus the number of years, 
if any, during which a disability pension was payable or the 
number of years in the primary contribution period, 

(ii) if the number of years in the “primary contribution period” 
is ten or more, the greater of ten or 90% of the number of years 
in the “primary contribution period’. 


Annual Earnings Ratio 


The ratio of pensionable earnings in a calendar year to the contributory 
earnings upper limit for that year. (It should be noted that if no contributions 
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are made during a calendar year, the “annual earnings ratio” recorded for 
that year is zero.) 


Primary Contribution Period 


The number of years from the effective date of the Plan or from age 18, 
if that age is attained after the effective date, to age 65 less the number of 
years, if any, during which a disability pension was payable. 

Examination of the above formula will make it clear that, in addition to 
the exclusion from the benefit calculations of the whole period during which 
a disability pension is payable, certain lowest recorded annual earnings ratios 
may, under usual circumstances after the Plan has been in operation for 10 
years, be excluded from the benefit calculations by reason of contributions 
made after age 65 and by reason of a 10% “drop-out” provision. 


The following four examples are given to illustrate the operation of the 
benefit formula. For all examples, it is assumed that the effective date of the 
Plan is January 1, 1966, and that the contributory earnings upper limit is $5,000 
for 1966 and 1967 and increases by $100 for each year thereafter. 

(a) Suppose that a worker aged exactly 60 at the effective date has 
annual pensionable earnings of $5,000 for each of the first five 
years and that he elects to have his pension commence immediately 
thereafter, that is, at age 65. 


Initial amount of annual pension 


= Average earnings ratio X average of the contributory earnings limits for the three years ending with the 
year in which pension commences X 25%, 


1 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 1 

= — (2X — +— + — +——_) X= (5,200 + 5,300 + 5,400) X 0.25 
10 5,000 5,100 5,200 5,300 3 

= 0.4885 X 5,300 X 0.25 

= $647 


(b) Suppose that a worker aged exactly 60 at the effective date has 
annual pensionable earnings of $5,000 for each of the first ten years 
and that he elects to have his pension commence at page 70. 


Initial amount of annual pension 


1 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
— (2X 2— + 2 — $+ 4 4 HH Ht dt tH 
10 5,000 5,100 5,200 5,300 5,400 5,500 5,600 5,700 5,800 


1 

x 5 (5,700 + 5,800 + 5,900) X 0.25 
= 0.9353 X 5,800 X 0.25 
= $1,356 


(c) Suppose that a worker aged exactly 45 at the effective date has 
earnings of $3,000 in 1966, that his earnings increase by $200 for 
each year after 1966 up to and including the year in which he at- 
tains age 69, and that he elects to have his pension commence at 
age 70. The pertinent details relating to the calculation of his pen- 
sion are shown in the schedule below. (It will be noted that, for 
each year after 1984, the amount of the worker’s pensionable earn- 
ings is the same as the contributory earnings upper limit for the 
year even though the amount of his actual earnings becomes in- 
creasingly greater than the applicable contributory earnings upper 
limit.) 
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rea ON ea aa } s _AnI 
Earnings fc Age Obn} é Datalonstels oa 7 
Upper Limit he Worker © mings — 


ih OURS aS ae Ma a 5,000 45 3, 000 0.6000 
Gg SRC LS i Gh SIR I amin ee 5, 000 46 8,200 0.6400 
IES OW 3 SG be eR es BOR a ama 5, 100 47 3,400 0.6667). 7% 

Rr eno eins 2a Aisles! tiated: Cpa gh Sala 5,200 48 3,600 0.6923 os 

Hii AG be ND Se EEE SRSA EG tO 5,300 49 3,800 0.7170 28 
ay 

TE NRG les Se eae a 5, 400 50 4,000 0.7407 

NTT ee PPA ie cas eee ab alge 5,500 51 4,200 0.7636 

We i ou hbk wea gee ee 5,600 52 4,400 0.7857, 

| A hee SS RP atthe # Liair Ri ar vat 5,700 53 4,600 0.8070, 

3) Th RES ae ae ee Brea Niue CRY Ese, 90 Gamat 5,800 54 4,800 0.8276 

LORI SS ESI AER a an ae 5, 900 55 5, 000 0.8475 

(SLA WS OT RI A Ie Sle 6,000 56 5, 200 0.8667 

TEE Ce a Un eam teen nna 6, 100 57 5,400 0.8852 

TEE str TNO) Sie ee i a TO ae 6, 200 58 5, 600 0.9032 

SE Ty aC SE SOT AO i aaa ne 6,300 59 5,800 0.9206 

* r 

Re eau a ely Ss aayay | 6,400 60 6,000 0.9375 

emer naa Se sa 6, 500 61 6, 200 0.9538 

NE eager et py ho denen 6, 600 62 6, 400 0.9697 
SEE STS ne heen 6,700 63 6, 600 0.9851 

ED ney Mee NU ea Bi 6,800 64 6, 800 1.0000 

pee, { 

ee 6, 900 65 6, 900 1.0000 

SONG EEL SIC IRS DCO as en ee 7,000 66 7,000 1.0000 

NN SPUN ia sian ieraat sy epic ile w+ 6 Sas wile elas 4 9 6 Dies 7,100 67 7,100 1.0000 5 

(TR SO TEI aia St a a a Se 7,200 68 7,200 1.0000 

ORE NER aU ay aa Ulva yeas 7,300 69 7,300 1.0000 

0 CE NS Re ne a 7,400 70 

i : 
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vin For this worker, the number of “highest” annual earnings ratios to be © 

; taken into account in calculating the average earnings ratio is 18 (that is, 90% 

of the number of years from age 45 to age 65). | 

Ny 

* Dy Average earnings ratio 

Pi 16. 6896 

i EOS 

q, 

= 0.9272 

ie { Initial amount of annual pensions 

a 1 

oy = 0.9272 X : (7,200 + 7,300 + 7,400) X 0.25 

N } 

Ree = $1,692 

wie _ (d) Suppose that an immigrant who arrives in Canada in 1975 and com- 

z Be mences work on January 1, 1976, is of exactly the same age and has" 

Ds! exactly the same earnings history for the period from 1976 to 1986, 

pene inclusive, as the worker described in (c) above, and that he elects 

ea i to have hie pension commence at age 66. 

“ve 3 For this worker, the number of “highest” annual earnings ratios to. 
i ey tt be taken into account in calculating the average earnings ratio is q 

i (0 also 18 but seven of these annual earnings ratios must be zero since | 

Py, there is a record of pensionable earnings for only 11 years. 

vt a Average earnings ratio 

De 10. 2693 

Beis 18 

Brie = 0.5708 

ae 


ye 
on 4 
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_ Initial’amount of annual pension 


1 
= 0.5705 X ~ (6,800 + 6,900 + 7,000) x 0.25 
‘a — = $984 

6. Disability Pensions 


: A pontrbutor aged less than 65, who becomes disabled within the meaning 
of the disability provisions of the Bian will be entitled to a disability pension 
_ provided that contributions have been made in 


(a) five calendar years, and 


(6) the lesser of ten calendar years or one-third of the number of calen- 
dar years in which contributions could have been made, and 


(c) five of the last ten or less calendar years in which contributions 
could have been made. 


By the expression “calendar years in which contributions could have been 
made” is meant all calendar years from the effective date of the Plan or from 
age 18, if that age is attained after the effective date, to the date of commence- 
ment of the disability pension, except for any calendar years during the whole 
of which a disability pension was previously payable. 

Disability pensions will commence in the fourth month after the month of 
disablement and will be payable until age 65 or until death or recovery from 
disability at an earlier age. Unlike age retirement pensions, disability pensions 
will not be reduced by reason of their commencement within the first ten years 
of operation of the Plan. 

Disability pensions in payment will be subject to automatic adjustment in 
accordance with changes in the Pension Index. 

The amount of pension initially payable is composed of two parts, namely, 
a flat-amount part depending only on the year in which the disability pension 
commences, and an earnings-related part depending on the pensionable earn- 
ings record of the contributor to the date of commencement of the disability 
pension. The flat-amount part will be determined as $25 per month adjusted 
in accordance with changes in the Pension Index from 1967 to the year in which 
the disability pension commences. The earnings-related part will be equal to 

75% of an earnings-related pension calculated in the manner described for age 
retirement pensions in subsection 5 above except that the contributor’s primary 
contribution period ends at the date of commencement of the disability pension 
and that, both during and after the ten-year transitional period from the effec- 
tive date of the Plan, the number of years to be taken into account in deter- 
mining the “average earnings ratio” is 

(a) if the number of years in the primary contribution period is less than 
ten, the number of years in the primary contribution period, or 


(b) if the number of years in the primary contribution period is ten or 
more, the greater of ten or 90% of the number of years in the pri- 
mary contribution period. 


The following three examples are given to illustrate the determination of 
the initial amount of a disability pension. For all examples, it is assumed that 
the effective date of the Plan is January 1, 1966, that the contributory earnings 
upper limit is $5,000 for 1966 and 1967 and increases by $100 for each year 
thereafter, and that the flat-amount component of the disability pension is $25 
per month in 1967 and increases by 50¢ for each year thereafter. 

4 (a) Suppose that a worker aged exactly 55 at the effective date has 
annual pensionable earnings of $5,000 for each year 1966 to 1972, 
fe inclusive, and that a disability pension becomes payable to him in 
eit January, 1973. 

j — 21727—3 
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Initial amount of annual pension . 
( 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
2 —— eet 


— + ————— 


5,000 5,100 5,200 5,300 5,400 5,500 


1 
= 28.0 (X 12 + 0.75 [; 


1 : 
x a (5,400 + 5,500 + 5,600) X 0.25| 


336 + 990 
= $1,326 


(b) Suppose that a worker aged exactly 45 at the effective date has the © 
same history of earnings from 1966 to 1980, inclusive, and, conse- — 
quently, the same annual earnings ratios for those years, as the — 
worker described in example (c) of subsection 5 above and that — 
a disability pension becomes payable to him in January, 1981. 
For this worker, the number of “highest” annual earnings ratios to — 
be taken into account in calculating the average earnings ratio for 
the earnings-related part of his pension is 134 (that is, 90% of the © 
number of years from age 45 to 60). 


Average earnings ratio 
10. 7438 
13.5 
= 0.7958 


Jnitial amount of annual pension 


lI 


1 
32.00 X 12 + 0.75 [ 0.7958 X =" (6,200 + 6,300 + 6,400) X 0.25] 


384 + 940 
$1,324 


ll 


(c) Suppose that a worker aged exactly 18 on January 1, 1976, has 
annual pensionable earnings of $3,000 for each year 1976 to 1980, in- 
clusive, and that a disability pension becomes payable to him in © 
January, 1981. q 


Tnitial amount of annual pension 


1 £3,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 
s2.00 x 12 + 0.75 | - fe au RES 
5 


—- + - 
5, 900 6, 000 6, 100 6, 200 6,300 


1 
x 3 (6,200 + 6,300 + 6,400) X 0.25 | 


Il 


384 + 581 
$965 


7. Survivors’ Pensions 


(a) General 

A widow, a “dependent” disabled widower or an orphan may become 

entitled to a survivor’s pension. For entitlement to such a pension, the de- 

ceased contributor must have made contributions in 
(i) at least three calendar years, and 

(ii) the lesser of ten calendar years or one-third of the number of 

calendar years in which contributions could have been made. ' 


By the expression “calendar years in which contributions could have been 
made” is meant all calendar years from the effective date of the Plan or from 


a 
4 
x. 


way, 
by 

q 

ae 
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age 18, if that age is attained after the effective date, to the date of death if 
death occurs before age 65 or, otherwise, to the later of attainment of age 65 
or cessation of contributions, except for any calendar years during the whole 
of which a disability pension was payable. 

A widow aged less than 65 may become entitled to a widow’s pension by 
reason of having dependent children, being disabled or simply being over 
age 35 at widowhood. However, a widow who becomes entitled to a. widow’s 
pension for more than one reason will receive only one widow’s pension— 
the amount of pension being the largest to which she is entitled for any one 
of such reasons. 

A widow (or a disabled widower) may become entitled to both a survivor’s 
pension and either a disability pension or an age retirement pension. However, 
the total annual amount of the two pensions cannot initially exceed an amount 
equal to 25% of the average of the contributory earnings upper limits for 
the three years ending with the year in which the later of the two pensions 
commences (that is, except in the early years of operation of the Plan, an 
amount equal to the maximum age retirement pension applicable for that 
year). 

A widow’s (or a disabled widower’s) pension will be suspended during 
any period of remarriage. 

As for disability pensions, survivors’ pensions will not be reduced by 
reason of their commencement within the first ten years of operation of the 
Plan. 


Survivors’ pensions in payment will be subject to automatic adjustment in 
accordance with changes in the Pension Index. 


(b) Widows’ Pensions 


(i) Definition of “widow with dependent children” 


A “widow with dependent children” means a widow who wholly or sub- 
stantially maintains an unmarried child of the deceased contributor where 
the child 

A. is under age 18, 

B. is aged 18 or over but under age 25 and has been attending school 
substantially without interruption since attainment of age 18 or 
the time of the contributor’s death, whichever occurred later, 
Ci oa 

C. is aged 18 or over and is disabled, having been disabled without 
interruption since attainment of age 18 or the time of the con- 
tributor’s death, whichever occurred later. 


(ii) Widows aged between 45 and 65 at widowhood 


A widow aged between 45 and 65 at the death of her ‘“‘contributor” husband 
is entitled to a widow’s pension, whether or not she has dependent children 
or is disabled. 

The amount of pension initially payable is composed of two parts, namely, 
a flat-amount part depending only on the year of death of the contributor 
and an earnings-related part depending on the pensionable earnings record 


of the deceased contributor to the date of his death. The flat-amount part will 
be determined as $25 per month adjusted in accordance with changes in 
the Pension index from 1967 to the year in which the death of the contributor 
occurs. The earnings-related part will be equal to 374% of an earnings-related 
pension based on the contributor’s pensionable earnings record, calculated as 


at the date of the contributor’s death or commencement of his age retirement 


21727—33 
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pension, whichever is the earlier, except that, in the latter case, the calculated ed 
pension will be adjusted in accordance with changes in the Pension Index 
from the year in which the age retirement pension became payable to the 
contributor to the year of his death. In general, the amount of the contributor’s 
earnings-related pension will be calculated in the manner described for age 
retirement pensions in subsection 5 above except that the primary contribution 
period ends at the date of death or at age 65, whichever is the earlier, and 
that, both during and after the ten-year transitional period from the effective 
date of the Plan, the number of years to be taken into account in determining 
the “average earnings ratio”’ is, 


A. if the number of years in the primary contribution period is less . 
than ten, the number of years in the primary contribution period, 
or ; 


B. if the number of years in the primary contribution period is 
ten or more, the greater of ten or 90% of the number of years in 
the primary contribution period. 


(iii) Widows aged less than 45 at widowhood, without dependent children and 
not disabled . 


A widow aged 35 or less at the death of her “contributor” husband, without | 
dependent children and not disabled, is not entitled to a widow’s pension. 

A widow aged more than 35 but less than 45 at the death of her “con- 
tributor” husband, without dependent children and not disabled, is entitled to_ 
an amount of pension, calculated as described in (ii) above, reduced by 
1/120th of such amount for each month that her age, at the date of death of 
the contributor, is less than 45. q 


(iv) Widows aged less than 45 at widowhood, with dependent children 


A widow aged less than 45 at the death of her “contributor” husbasae 
with dependent children, is entitled to a widow’s pension calculated as described 
in (ii) above. ; 

If a widow in receipt of a widow’s pension is aged less than 45 and not 
disabled at the time her last dependent child ceases to be a dependent child, 
the amount of her pension is discontinued or reduced in the manner described 
in (iii) above in accordance with her age at the time her last dependent child 
ceases to be a dependent child except that, for the purpose of determining suc y 
age, a non-disabled child attending school after age 18 is deemed not to be 
a dependent child. 


(v) Disabled widows 


A widow aged less than 65 is entitled to a disabled widow’s pension if she 
either is disabled at the date of death of the contributor or becomes disabled 
at a later date. 


The disabled widow’s pension is payable from the month following the 
month in which the contributor died or from the month following the month 
in which the widow is disabled, whichever is the later. The initial amount 
of pension is calculated as described in (ii) above, except that, in the case 
where the widow becomes disabled subsequent to the death of the contributo 
the pension so calculated is adjusted in accordance with changes in the Pension 
Index from the year in which the contributor died to the year in which 
disability occurred. The calculated initial amount of pension is subject tc 
the limitation on the maximum initial amount payable in respect of du a] 
pensions, as explained in (a) above. | 
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(vi) Widows aged 65 or over 

7 At age 65, or upon widowhood at a later age, a widow who is not then in 
receipt of an age retirement pension or to whom such a pension does not become 
immediately payable, is entitled to an amount of pension equal to 60% of 
_ an earnings-related pension* based on the pensionable earnings record of her 
_ “contributor” husband. 

4] At the time that a widow becomes entitled to both a widow’s pension and an 
age retirement pension or to either one if she is then in receipt of the other, 
the total amount of pension will be equal to the greater of 


A. 60% of the widow’s own age retirement pension plus 60% of an 
earnings-related pension* based on the pensionable earnings record 
of her “contributor”? husband, or 

B. 100% of the widow’s own age retirement pension plus 373% of an 
earnings-related pension* based on the pensionable earnings record 
of her ‘‘contributor’’ husband, 


subject to the limitation on the maximum initial amount payable in respect of 
dual pensions, as explained in (a) above. 


(c) Disabled Widowers’ Pensions 


A widower of any age who was wholly or substantially maintained by his 
“contributor” wife before her death is entitled to a disabled widower’s pension 
if he is disabled at the time of death of the contributor. 

The initial amount of pension payable to a disabled widower aged less 
than 65 will be determined in the manner described for widows’ pensions in 
(b) (ii) above. The initial amount of pension payable to a disabled widower at 
age 65 or after will be determined in the manner described for widows’ pensions 
in (b) (vi) above. 

(d) Orphans’ Pensions 


For purposes of orphans’ pensions, an “orphan”? means an unmarried child 
of a deceased male contributor or of a deceased female contributor who wholly 
or substantially maintained the child immediately before her death where the 
child 

(i) is under age 18, or 
| (ii) is aged 18 or over but under age 25 and has been attending school 
ie substantially without interruption since attainment of age 18 or the 
| time of the contributor’s death, whichever occurred later. 


The initial amount of pension payable in respect of each orphan will be $25 
per month adjusted in accordance with changes in the Pension Index from 1967 
_ to the year of death of the contributor. 
The total initial amount of orphans’ pensions payable in respect of one 
family cannot exceed 25% of the average of the contributory earnings upper 
limits for the three years ending with the year of death of the contributor. 


é 8. Death Benefits 
A lump-sum benefit will be paid to the estate of a deceased contributor 
who had made contributions in at least the minimum number of calendar years 
required for entitlement to a survivor’s pension. 


*An earnings-related pension, calculated as described in (ii) above, adjusted, where ap- 
plicable, in accordance with changes in the Pension Index from the year in which the 
contributor died to the year in which the widow attains age 65 or the year in which an 
m age retirement pension becomes payable to her while she is in receipt of a widow’s pension. 


+ 


* 
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The amount of benefit will be equal to, 
(a) in respect of a contributor to whom an age retirement pension was 
not payable at the time of death, one-half of the annual amount of 
an earnings-related pension calculated in the manner described for 
age retirement pensions in subsection 5 above except that the deceased 
contributor’s primary contribution period ends at the date of death 
or at age 65, whichever is the earlier, and that there is no reduction © 
by reason of death occurring within the first ten years from the 
effective date of the Plan, or . 

(b) in respect of a contributor to whom an age retirement pension was 
payable at the time of death, one-half of the annual amount of 
pension payable in the year of death, adjusted to exclude any reduc- 
tion that may have arisen by reason of commencement of pension 
within the first ten years from the effective date of the Plan, 


subject to the limitation that the amount of benefit cannot exceed ten per cent 
of the contributory earnings upper limit applicable in the year of the con- 
tributor’s death. 


9. Contributions 


No worker who is under age 18 or over age 70, who has earnings less than — 
the minimums required for contribution purposes or who is in any specifically 
excluded class of workers is eligible to contribute under the Plan. Also, no 
contributor to whom an age retirement pension or a disability pension is 
payable is eligible to contribute. 

For workers eligible to contribute under the Plan, contributions in any 
year will be required in respect of all earnings between the contributory earnings 
_lower and upper limits for that year. 

The initial rate of contribution as respects earnings subject to contributions 
will be 1.8% of salary and wages for each of workers and their employers and — 
3.6% of self-employed earnings. 


III. Short-Range Estimates (1966 to 1975) 


1. Principal Assumptions 
(a) The effective dates of the Plan will be 


(1) for contributions —January, 1966 
(ii) for payment of age retirement pensions —January, 1967 
(iii) for payment of survivors’ benefits (includ- | . 
ing disabled survivors’ pensions) —February, 1968 
(iv) for payment of disability pensions —May, 1970 


(b) Age retirement pensions will become available to contributors aged 
68 or over in 1967, aged 67 or over in 1968, aged 66 or over in 1969 
and aged 65 or over in 1970 and after. 

(c) Age retirement pensions, lump-sum death benefits and pensions to 
survivors and disabled persons will be paid in accordance with the 
assumptions described in Appendices 4, 5 and 6 to this report. 

(d) Average earnings will increase at an average rate of 
(1) 3% per annum, or 
(11) 4% per annum. 

(e) The Consumer Price Index and, consequently, the elements de- 
pendent for adjustment on that index, will increase at an average 
rate of 14% per annum. 

(f) The contributory earnings upper and lower limits will be $5,000 
and $600, respectively, for 1966 and 1967, and will increase there- 
after to 1975 at a rate of 14% per annum. 
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(g) Populations, rates of participation in employment covered by the 
Plan and average earnings will be as described in Appendices 1, 2 
and 3 to this report. 

(h) Expenses of administration will be 0.1% of contributory earnings. 

(i) For contribution rate purposes, contributions will be paid both on 
salary and wages and on self-employed earnings at the time such 
earnings are received by the contributor. 

(j) For the fund projections, contributions will be paid on salary and 
wages at the time such earnings are received and on self-employed 
earnings in five equal instalments—one at the end of each of March, 
June, September and December of the year in which such earnings 
are received and one at the end of March of the following year. 


2. Tables of Financial Estimates 


(a) The estimates shown in Tables 1 to 4 below are based on the 
assumption that average earnings will increase at an average rate 
of 3 per cent per annum. 


TABLE 1 


CONTRIBUTIONS EQUIVALENT TO 1% OF CONTRIBUTORY EARNINGS— 
BASED ON 3% ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE IN EARNINGS 


(in millions) 


See eee ee ———————————————— es 
SSS SSS SSS ad 


From Salary and Wages From Self-employed Earnings a 
Se rand 
Calendar Year Male Female Total Male Female Total Total 
Pe athe? Uk ss We a ee ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOE AS TI a ae ee 79.5 25.4 104.9 15.4 1.3 16.7 121.6 
OY (OR OIE Bree ae 82.5 26.7 109.2 16.5 1.4 17.9 127.1 
DOS POF Sites a usrshnsek 85.7 28.0 1G IBY LPSz. 15 19.2 132.9 
POE Ese Ok etic als ed 88.9 29.4 118.3 18.9 15 20.4 138.7 
BO es os 3th 92.3 30.9 12302 19.6 1.6 2iae 144.4 
MO ee el see icicles 95.8 32.3 1283% 20.4 17 Deak 150.2 
ee AS hic. 8. seus. 99.6 33.9 ipet as 21.2 1.8 23.0 156.5 
DEN e ts dd honed hat ses 103.4 35.5 138.9 22.0 1.9 23.9 162.8 
MUTATE dora s teens «3 107.6 Stok 144.7 22.9 2.0 24.9 169.6 
“CS a aes eae ae 1H bays 38.8 150.5 PRXAE( 2.0 pA ey | 176.2 


TABLE 2 


BENEFITS AND EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION—BASED ON 
3% ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE IN EARNINGS 


(in millions) 
een et oe ee 


Age 
Retirement Disability Survivors’ Death Expenses 
Pensions Pensions Pensions Benefits of | 
Palsudar (ee eS Adminis- 

Year Male Female Male Female Widows Orphans Male Female tration Total 
| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
eN1966........:5. ee a a a = rae A 12.2 12.2 

Ue 1.3 0.2 _— — -— — — — 12:7 14.2 
CU a 4.1 0.8 — — 5.1 32k 9.8 1.4 13.3 37.6 
RGD so. ass 11.7 2.4 — — 10.7 9.0 10.8 eo 13.9 60.0 
10 a 25.2 5.0 5.8 1.5 18.3 14.5 EY 7 1.6 14.4 98.0 
i Sn 38.6 7.8 33.2 8.6 pS oe | 19.7 12:7 1.8 15.0 165.5 
Ub ee 55.8 al eas 373 9.6 40.1 24.5 13.8 1.9 1537 210.2 
Uh Ne 76.9 16.5 41.5 10.7 54.0 29.0 14.8 er 16.3 261.8 
i ie 102.5 22.6 45.7 11.8 70.2 33.2 16.0 2.3 17.0 321.3 
Cr 132.5 30.1 49.9 12.9 88.5 37.1 pe 2.5 17.6 388.4 
MR ee er ee 


ted Siar th xe RAEN ep Pores ® 
’ fa cece ay & oe 
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TABLE 3 


rR PERCENTAGES OF CONTRIBUTORY EARNINGS REQUIRED TO PROVIDE BENEFIT rs 
AND EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION—BASED ON 3% ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE 


IN EARNINGS | r 
% Percentage of 
Contributory 
Calendar Year Earnings 
% 
he TRAM sen EES AEA ESS) OSM PERDUE ARGC EE SCO WB sen 8c 0.10 
TOG Reh ore Me Loni chee Sine it heMa ad greibcle ae te Gu ate Ae Ei ere, ieee mete 0.11 
OG Se reek sess relterrdaik statins lovey ict ah aactteys fot eka wie Pe Renee are Gane ete ee Sa eestor 0.28 
TAO ECG Veit Cc CARR & Dn SW Gin NE APT pei tE ag CD Sut iat See he BS gS Nine rte x 0.43 
"COPE ICRS Sipe aie OR ODOR POR ELIE Ta “RNC EME eT ACE Ege CMG AKEL LANGE |: 0.68 
(OVA TAs Re Seis NARs Wo Me tL STOMP URE E SOE Rule bas Si oAth Abe care SUatoiN SH iSis oh Dik, 1.10 
AO TARUNE te eRe cal) Cee erate TATRA 2 NOLO Bie Lat Fa ee A 1.34 
UEP PORE vara UPS IAs ALO Se a RMI MR UR MC AC SU oD RRL a LAR hl Go. 1.61 
EU UAC 2 LOI iat eh en AEDS NRL Ce EUR OVHLEB ASH SUA ar bedi AM ge ee 1.89 
ey epee aren heen he BE A NI ORM AK, Ce Ive enter LYS tne ee ee 2.20 
hess TABLE 4 
. FUND PROJECTIONS—BASED ON 3% ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE IN EARNINGS 
(in millions) 
Contributions Fund at End of Year 
(38.6% of Benefits and = =————______—_| 
contributory Expenses of Without With interest at — 
Calendar Year earnings) Administration interest 5% per annum 
$ $ § $ | 
Ee ae UNS oi 425.7 12.2 413.5 423.4 
TEINS) 2a ENE TO NC aad ie a ae 456.7 14.2 856.0 897.9 
VRS) RS oe ER ne a 477.5 37.6 1,295.9 1,393.4 
IME OTRO Ui 498.5 60.0 1,734.4 1,912.2 
‘3 UE 2S ee 8 Vee SNe SN 519.3 98.0 2.46867 2,439.2 
ay: iN UES dy le Se De NN) CAA AS aR ee Ce 540.1 165.5 2,530.3 2,944.9 
Nyy ol i 2 Ea ee Ua 562.8 210.2 2,882.9 3,453.1 
‘ LOWES te 8, SUI a Od NR RR ER 585.4 261.8 3,206.5 3,957.2 
ESE eae STR NS 0 A 609.8 321.3 3,495.0 4,450.4 
OEE) de Ae II peta dle: Sed a CN 633.7 388.4 3, 740.3 4,924.1 
(ob) The estimates shown in Tables 5 to 8 below are based on the — 
assumption that average earnings will increase at an average rate | 
of 4 per cent per annum. | 
TABLE 5 
CONTRIBUTIONS EQUIVALENT TO 1% OF CONTRIBUTORY EARNINGS— 
BASED ON 4% ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE IN EARNINGS 
(in millions) 
Bhi From Salary and Wages From Self-employed Earnings ae 
Le Sn eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeet URE REREREEERREREEEEEEEE EERE eee ran 
a Calendar Year Male Female Total Male Female Total Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ees OGG. ceil. ss Maree 79.8 25.4 104.9 15.4 1.3 16.7 121.6 
id MMe tain. jc torte as 82.8 26.9 109.7 16.6 1.4 18.0 127.7 
ne RODS crise ee ils back ntaks 86.3 28.4 114.7 17.8 1.5 19.3 134.0 
¥ BGO rae rly Lists Ges 89.9 30.0 119.9 19.1 1.5 20.6 140.5 
; Tha a a ed 93.6 31.7 125.3 19.9 1.6 21.5 146.8 
m \ yt Ea eee 97.5 33.4 130.9 20.8 1.8 22.6 153.5 
; LG AUG Cl aa Ai ed 101.7 35.3 137.0 21.6 1.9 23.5 160.5 
; yw Fi Nie Ee Reare aeaere 106.0 BY p- 143.2 22.6 2.0 24.6 167.8 
Age CPO ees 110.6 39.1 149.7 23.5 ra 25.6 175.3 
BOTA ee ba ck bikes 115.3 41.1 156.4 24.5 2a 26.6 183.0 
e | 
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TABLE 6 


BENEFITS AND EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION—BASED ON 
4% ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE IN EARNINGS 


(in millions) 


Age 

... Retirement Disability Survivors’ Death Expenses 

i Pensions Pensions Pensions Benefits of 

calendar  — Adiminis- 

s Year Male Female Male Female Widows Orphans Male Female tration Total 

é hus Losec aabt AN Tht eam oe ELA PTW Daa EY Oa 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
a Te _— — — —_ — — — — 12.2 12.2 
ta ae 1.3 0.2 — — — — — — 12.8 14.3 
SMI ae) veka es =p 4.1 0.8 — — Q.1 3.1 9.8 1.4 13.4 37.0 
OO a re 11.7 2.4 _ —— 10.7 9.0 10.8 1.5 14.1 60.2 
0 ea 25.3 5.0 5.8 1.5 18.3 14.5 sh be’ 1.6 14.7 98.4 
Meng Mele i bh 38.7 7.9 33.3 8.6 28.2 19.7 12.7 1.8 15.4 166.3 
oy qin a 56.0 11.6 37.4 9.7 40.2 24.5 13.8 1.9 16.1 PAN i leo 
he Ae T7.2 16.7 41.6 10.9 54.2 29.0 14.9 ok 16.8 263.4 
Bee aia 8d ot 102.9 22.9 45.8 11.9 70.5 30.2 16.1 2.3 17.5 323.1 
BED A Sik) fen ¢ 133.3 30.5 50.1 13.0 88.9 Bia! 17.3 2.5 18.3 391.0 

TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGES OF CONTRIBUTORY EARNINGS REQUIRED TO PROVIDE BENEFITS 
AND EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION—BASED ON 4% ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE 
IN EARNINGS 


Percentage of 


Contributory 
Calendar Year Earnings 

% 
ROG Meare terme er gh ed Sao sce A Ui. Ga Nnetadl sa ng eiiat ta eee dd 0.10 
PUG ene Ge LUA ee A IS 3 lik ca ple a alaitaiesndaies 0.11 
BOGS Eee he sale ee tinal ae, cs PRL NMP AAA URL MELE God aPatibite aor ea tt 0.28 
ROGO Siu ener HI Man i Reg ok hehe dN dw wl Bead ae diets 0.43 
POT nC Sree we eet Oe RMT Bc Ra aate a hone shen! wtp bia bx WAS g wae 0.67 
PO Ree ee ee NL Te nhc ener aia (ar We bosib cealhatalie, apeoahansily eget 1.08 
Of Deen ree mnie Le NIRat re rar ah Mad oieater’ fella falar eiarsy sete: suas af sey 
BER LOS NN UEMURA ORS, sD e nits held ih aor UR Gat akes oF: Oy wlae 1.57 
Armee eee ren OE NEP arAn ey icy “PM MUI Mice iirc eae Alero os dus ba dt fol eet onstar sls iota) s 1.84 
DOT REET ERO TE ee  Re eae a Qe i iheek hire ays Atha oh hele ted Sieeatanet Bhs 2.14 


TABLE 8 
FUND PROJECTIONS—BASED ON 4% ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE IN EARNINGS 


(in millions) 


Tet I ies LA ah a LL Ue aan a ee OE ON ee 
LT 


Contributions Fund at End of Year 
(3.6% of Benefits and — 
contributory Expenses of Without With interest at 
Calendar Year earnings) Administration interest 5% per annum 
$ $ $ $ 
fo ACY pL OS Ee 425.7 12.2 413.5 423.4 
ES PEN rE chee CEM LEAS Sia. 4 alias 458.7 14.3 857.9 899.8 
MR ey MN ee With oi a leayoin >: caste hat 481.5 30.7 1,301.7 1,399.4 
MER Oy ey kOe ka wok y | a bya 504.8 60.2 1,746.3 1,924.8 
ee eee SECU TY a: Che ces 527.8 98.4 By 1V837 2,460.8 
asst A ee Se eee 551.8 166.3 2,561.2 2,978.6 
Re Ry Sea o, a's aldadere’s 577.2 YAR ey 2,927.2 3,502.4 
EM cy Vics tere corse i Sttiei cis: d Quera'e, gale 603.2 263.4 3, 267.0 4,025.4 
NESE id eee ere 630.3 323.1 3,574.2 4,541.3 
I eho Ms) Soe gi) bn id o's hae 658.0 391.0 3,841.2 5,041.7 
i | 
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IV. Long Range Estimates 


1. Principal Assumptions 


(a) Age retirement pensions, lump-sum death benefits and pensions to 
survivors and disabled persons will be paid in accordance with the 
assumptions described in Appendices 4, 5 and 6 to this report. 


(b) Average earnings will increase at an average rate of (i) 3% per 
annum, or (ii) 4% per annum. 1 

(c) For the “low cost” estimates, the Consumer Price Index and, conse- — 
quently, the elements dependent for adjustment on that index, will 
increase at an average rate of 14% per annum. 


(d) For the “high cost” estimates, the Consumer Price Index and, conse- 
quently, the elements dependent for adjustment on that index, will 
increase at an average rate of 14% per annum until 1975 and 2% © 
per annum thereafter. 


(e) The contributory earnings upper and lower limits will be $5,000 and 
$600, respectively, for 1966 and 1967, will increase thereafter to 1975 © 
at a rate of 14% per annum and will increase after 1975 at a rate — 
of (i) 3% per annum, or (ii) 4% per annum. 

(f) Populations, rates of participation in employment covered by the 
Plan and average earnings will be described in Appendices 1, 2 and 
3 to this report. 


(g) The rate of contribution on self-employed earnings will be equal to 
the combined worker-employer rate on salary and wages. 


(h) Expenses of administration will be 0.1% of contributory earnings. 


(1) For the fund projections, interest will be earned on the balance of — 
the Account from time to time at a rate of 5% per annum from 
the effective date of the Plan to the end of 1975 and at a rate of © 
4% per annum thereafter. 


2. Required Contribution Rates and Fund Projections 


In Tables 9 and 10 below are shown, for quinquennial years from 1980 
to 2050, the estimated rates of contribution that would be required to provide 
benefits on a strictly “pay-as-you-go” basis, that is, in accordance with the 
assumption that there would be no fund available and therefore no interest 
income available to meet a part of the cost of benefits payable. The estimates 
in Table 9 are based on the assumption that average earnings will increase at 
an average rate of 3% per annum and those in Table 10 on the assumption that 
such rate of increase will be 4% per annum. 


In Table 11 below are shown what are termed “intermediate cost’ esti- 
mates, being percentages determined simply by dividing the sum of the esti- 
mated “high cost” and “low cost” benefits and expenses of administration 
for quinquennial years by the sum of the estimated “‘high cost’? and “‘low cost’ 
contributory earnings for the corresponding years. 

In Table 12 below is shown how the fund would develop in accordance > 
with the different sets of estimates. 
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TABLE 9 


PERCENTAGES OF CONTRIBUTORY EARNINGS REQUIRED TO PROVIDE BENEFITS 
AND EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION—BASED ON 38% ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE 
IN EARNINGS 


————— eee ono 


Age Survivors’ Pensions Expenses 
malevdare nelmement  Distbiity ——————————— Death of Adminis- 
ear Pensions Pensions Widows Orphans _ Total Benefits tration Total 
ee res carer eg era ere Ai fe ee ae eee 
% % % % % % % % 
High Cost 
MORO aie aos 2.00 0.45 0.81 0.24 105 0.13 0.10 Seis 
DEG te ee 2.76 0.47 1.07 0.23 1.30 0.15 0 4.78 
MOO ite sac 3.34 0.46 127 0.21 1.48 0.16 ‘ 5.55 
TE UG aie 3.67 0.44 1.38 0.18 1.56 0.18 - 5.95 
AW Bip shee 3.70 0.44 1.45 0215 1.60 0.18 ie 6.02 
BUDS. brea Ps 0.46 1.48 0.13 1.61 0.18 i 5.88 
tere atx: 3.42 0.49 1:52 0.11 1.63 0.15 ae 5.83 
Pie. eat es 3.66 0.51 15% 0.09 1.66 0.19 " 6:12 
7 04 RO 4.16 0.52 1.66 0.09 1.75 0.20 a 6.73 
AV 2Oa. yates 4.70 0:52 1.77 0.08 1.85 0.22 : 7.39 
USO 180) 7 SB. 1t 0.53 1.90 0.08 1.98 0.24 7.96 
BOSD. ee ak 5.40 0.54 2.02 0.07 2.09 0.26 8.39 
ADs: oo os 5.69 0.55 Py a) 0.07 2222 0.27 Hf 8.83 
OLD. Bis 6.05 0.54 2.26 0.07 2.33 0.28 a 9.30 
Oe tia 0 6.40 0.53 200 0.06 2.43 0.30 cy 9.67 
Low Cost 
TORO 25.0 1.84 0.44 0.74 0.25 0.99 0.13 0.10 3.50 
BOSD oly 2.42 0.44 0.91 0.25 1.16 0.14 os 4,26 
Lo! ee 2.85 0.44 1.04 0.23 1E2e 0.15 “6 4.81 
LAOS Bina 3.10 0.42 Peit 0.20 eek 0.15 cs 5.08 
og Bette | 3.06 0.41 1.12 0.18 1.30 0.15 5.02 
2005 meres 2.88 0.41 1.09 0.16 1225 0.15 ss 4.79 
“(Ug ge 2.13 0.42 1.05 0.14 1.19 0.14 i 4,58 
BUS ciate: 2.79 0.41 1.04 Oni3 17 0.14 * 4.61 
748 ae ea 2.93 0.40 1.03 0.12 1.15 0.14 . 4.72 
OZ ac dss 3.02 0.39 1.01 0.11 1.12 0.15 4 4.78 
SOG. cacce 3.02 0.39 1.00 0.10 1.10 0.15 és 4.76 
si. Se0:\ 2.99 0.38 0.99 0.10 1.09 0.15 a 4.71 
BES 3.25 6 2.99 0.38 0.99 0.09 1.08 1x15 i 4.70 
2. ea 3.01 0.38 0.98 0.08 1.06 1.05 Ds 4.70 
7305 OP ea 3.03 ese 0.98 0.08 1.06 0.15 * 4.71 
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TABLE 10) 


_ PERCENTAGES OF CONTRIBUTORY EARNINGS Sashes, TO PROV IDE B ENEFITS 
% " _ AND EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION—BASED ON 4% ANNUAL RATE OF Aruent! 
ates IN EARNINGS | 


a , ) d 
bs, 
Y 


a. 
Ore 


Age Survivors’ Pensions : Expenses 
"Galendar Retirement Disability —§$—-———_-_—_—_. |". Death’ of Adminis- . 
‘ Year Pensions Pensions Widows Orphans Total Benefits tration Total ‘ 4 
ae % % % % % % % % 
 -High Cost 
fidks 
BOR ores: 1.88 0.43 0.75 0.22 0.97 0.13 0.10 
4 LOBB asst - 2.56 0.44 0.96 0.21 aay; 0.14 “ 
by HOO hic lie 3.08 0.43 hee | 0.18 1.29 0.16 “ 
a 1OOF RL 3.36 0.41 1.19 0.14 1.33 0.16 3 
ee 2000.0. 3.37 0.40 1.23 0.12 1.35 0.16 i 
Bet 42005.) 3.21 0.42 1.24 0.09 1.33 0.16 a 
i 201087... att 0.45 1.26 0.07 1.33 0.17 ts 
ff BOR A. 3.36 0.46 1.29 0.06 1.35 0.17 Re 
| 2020.05... 3.84 0.46 1.36 0.06 1.42 0.19 * 
f D028 ene & VAL BB 0.46 1.45 0.05 1.50 0.20 ‘ 
é oi18) e age 4,72 0.47 1.56 0.04 1.60 0.22 * 
Mei 20RB. Wl. 3.. o 4,97 0.48 1.66 0.04 1.70 0.23 ‘ 
DAD, 5.23 0.48 1.76 0.04 1.80 0.25 ‘i 
| DAG six 5.56 0.48 1.85 0.03 1.88 0.26 e 
“4 2050. se. 5.87 0.47 1.94 0.03 1.97 0.27 ‘ 
Low Cost 
BR IOS0. 5... 1.74 0.42 0.69 0.23 0.92 0.12 0.10 
" a LOBBY si 2.25 0.42 0.82 0.22 1.04 0.13 ‘i 
Bie 4990: 0... 2.63 0.41 0.91 0.19 1.10 0.14 “ 
0 1995 io5 5. 2.85 0.39 0.95 0.16 1.11 0.14 - 
Beet 2000.00." . 2.80 0.37 0.95 1.14 1.09 0.14 . 
eee eay e005. es. 2.63 0.38 0.92 0.11 1.03 0.13 Ki 
er e2010... oh 2.50 0.38 0.87 0.10 0.97 0.13 “ 
| QO. wae. 2.56 0.37 0.86 0.09 0.95 0.13 i 
Ks BOZO rit": 2.71 0.36 0.85 0.07 0.92 0.13 . 
Prine 2025. 002... 2.79 0.35 0.83 0.07 0.90 0.14 ie 
pre 2080)... 2.79 0.35 0.83 0.06 0.89 0.14 4 
} 2085. bk. 2.75 0.35 0.83 0.05 0.88 0.14 ae 
e 2040) Fok, 2.75 0.34 0.82 0.05 0.87 0.14 Ke 
Pee) 2045, ..... 2078 0.34 0.81 0.04 0.85 0.14 
ey DOBRO. ee. . 2.80 0.34 0.81 0.04 0.85 0.14 es 
oe 
oat 
if 
ey 
mL 
vee 
uy 
7 ‘ 
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: a! \ ‘ re Shad 
«A SAE Ba ana | Rate of Increase in Average Earnings __ 
A Viera)” ‘he aft lee) ae ay 


} 


Nhe te LAD alo dy 4 : Bh ‘ 
Be Ye ys Calendar Year ie 3% per annum 4% per annum vee 
Eas % % ses am 
AO, CA ae UR VE ga a a a 3.61 3.40)) 42. 0 Gaga 
RUNES ii dlc) Beth Wh Gag aR See Re REE 4.50 4.16 — Bi 
eis i War 5 ak At Re a epee opie gy 5.15 4.69 
Biom prem emiela w oye i yA adn ial con. 5.47 4,94 
OSL Rene ae Be a eae 5.46 4,88 
ai 9 ach Cate V Made MAS I a Re re 5.25 4.67 
ae, SEED he, Wi li ERO 2 ck A a 5.10 4,53 
Ay es Sty Loy ceeien Mieke Hard) Ole Rast tase oeaer ee ane 5.21 4.64 1. Vig Ned 
Bet Sie NBs ahs And ok RMT E Uttara) Soci tes a ein 5.48 4.90 2a 
Fe LP al AUER rl SI, dR OD hear 5.71 5.11 Ra aN 
ee. PAS a a BGM era ea eta by a 5.83 5.21 PM 
me Seiwa cal a Gira le: PAL Og aaa 5.86 5.23 DOS AiG 
me) CED Mie The Adee ARO oh see cir ig Oh et a 5.89 5.26 Ai Te 
ce. ON aphean hou Sllee Lalee8e eG ae nO a eg 5.93 5.29 Th a 
ss BOs... ae 1 iat AAD aa WON See ane At 5.95 5.31 ! Beatin 
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ee , TABLE 12 


me : FUND PROJECTIONS ” 
“a | (in billions) . My 
te Re; Sa mn T° yy 
 - Rate of Increase in Average Earnings ial alain ed 
3% per annum 4% per annum f ue 
ay, 
High Low Intermediate High Low Intermediate _ 
Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost - Cost anni heen 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

fc OR Re EE Da a 4.9 4.9 4.9 5.0 5.0 5.0): 

Rees oko sett se Sata 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.8 AA TO 

Rea ate ior. vulpeet rae 6.7 7.5 71 7.5 8.4 a Shin m 

oR RAR oid RA A i 5.0 6.9 5.9 6.4 8.6 Fb 

eT ee welt Mia SERRE AY. 0.8 4.4 2.6 2.9 real Bi0ynr) 

«ogg RESUS I ales MoS —6.2 —0.1 —3.2 —3.4 4.1 O30 
ONE” DRESSES ote RED ets nee Paar ~12.9 —0.2 6.5 


--—s*iIt_-will be noted from Tables 9 and 10 above that the “high cost” per= 
centages of contributory earnings estimated to be required to provide for 
benefits and expenses of administration show an almost unbroken upward 
trend over the whole period covered by the estimates. The main reason ‘fon i 
_ this trend is that, for the populations projected in accordance with the low 
 fertility—low immigration (high cost) assumptions, the proportion of the “de- 
Bs, pendent” to the “productive” population increases almost continuously over 
- the period. Since this proportion will have almost reached its limit by 2050, © 
it follows that the “high cost” percentages will have almost reached their limit — 
at the same time. foe ee 
oe E. E,/ Clarke. 

Chief Actuary, Be iC 
Department of Insurance 
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Appendix 1 


Population Projections 
1. General 


Population projections were carried out for all of Canada and for the 
province of Quebec separately and the populations required for the financial 
estimates for Canada excluding Quebec were obtained simply by subtracting ~ 
from the projected populations for all of Canada the corresponding projected 
populations for Quebec. So that as much information as possible would be 
available to interested persons, pertinent assumptions are described and re- 
sulting populations are tabulated hereinafter for all of Canada and for Quebec 
separately. — 

The three factors affecting population are mortality, fertility and net 
migration. Because of the wide variation possible in future fertility rates and 
in numbers of “net” immigrants, it was decided to make “low” and “high” 
assumptions in respect of each of these factors and, starting with the 1961 
Census populations, to develop two series of populations, one based on low 
fertility—low immigration assumptions and the other on high fertility—high 
immigration assumptions. For purposes of the long-range estimates, popula- 
tions were developed for each quinquennial year from 1965 to 2050. (It may 
be noted here that the projected populations based on low fertility—low im- 
migration assumptions yield “high cost” estimates and those based on high 
fertility—high immigration assumptions yield “low cost” estimates.) 

For the short range, populations for each year 1965 to 1975 were developed 
by interpolation methods from the long-range low fertility—low immigration 
populations for 1961, 1965, 1970 and 1975. (Fertitlity, of course, has no effect 
on short-range costs.) 

It is important to keep in mind that the population projections were made 
in conformance with the objective of producing cost estimates that, for the 
long term, are upper and lower limits. Thus, the projected populations are 
not attempted forecasts of what the actual populations will be in future years. 
It is, however, reasonable to assume that actual future populations will lie 
somewhere between the low and high projected populations. 

In the following sections are described the basic assumptions made, rates 
and other factors developed in accordance with those assumptions, the general 
methods used for the projections and the resulting populations. 


2. Mortality 


Many different approaches have been used in the prediction of future 
population mortality experience. 

The Division of the Actuary of the Social Security Administration of the 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, recently used 
a novel approach in the development of projected mortality rates for use in 
projections of the U.S. population for the purposes of the Old-Age, Survivors, 
and Disability Insurance program. Very briefly and very generally, groups of 
medical and health statisticians examined each of the main causes of death 
individually and predicted, for each sex and age group, how the probability of 
death from each such cause would change between now and the year 2000. 
From these ratios were estimated the changes resulting from all causes, and 
mortality rates and survivorship factors for the year 2000 were determined by 
applying these combined ratios to current factors. It was assumed that mortality 
would remain constant after the year 2000. 

The Government Actuary’s Department of Great Britain, for the Second 
Quinquennial Review of The National Insurance Acts, predicted future mortal- 
ity rates for use in projections of the British population. For these forecasts, it 
was assumed that at ages under 45, 1953-57 mortality rates would decrease by 


~ 


+ 


mo 
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about one-half over a 25-year period, and for ages over 45 the rates of decline 


would become progressively smaller with increasing age. For all ages, it was 
assumed that mortality would remain constant after 1983. 

The method initially established for the development of future mortality 
rates applicable for the population of all of Canada was based on the general 
assumption that mortality would continue to improve for each age in the future 
at the rate that applied over the period from 1931 to 1956. However, rates pro- 
duced in accordance with this method were not generally reasonable for the 
younger ones where mortality as a result of communicable diseases is now very 
low and mortality as a result of accidents is unlikely to improve a great deal 
in the future. As a result, the level of the rates initially developed for the 
younger ages for application in the year 2000 and after were adjusted upwards, 
keeping in mind the general levels of the rates forecast by the U.S. and British 
actuaries for the population projections mentioned above. Minor adjustments 
were made for some of the higher age groups. 

In Schedule 1 below is given, for specimen ages, a comparison of the 
mortality rates developed for the current population projections for all. of 
Canada as applicable for the year 2000 and after with the average of the low 
and high rates predicted as applicable for the U.S. population for the year 2000 
and after and with the rates predicted as applicable for the British population 
for the year 1983 and after. (Note: The U.S. and British rates are not exact— 
they were read from graphs drawn through or near specimen rates that were 
immediately available in published reports.) 

In Schedule 2 below is given, for specimen ages, a comparison of mortality 
rates from the Canadian Life Tables 1930-32, 1940-42, 1950-52 and 1960-62 
with the rates forecast for the year 2000 and after. 

In Schedule 3 below is given, for specimen ages, a comparison of mortality 
rates from the Canadian Life Tables 1950-52 and 1960-62 with mortality rates 
from the corresponding Quebec Life Tables. 


SCHEDULE 1 
PROJECTED POPULATION MORTALITY RATES 
(per 1,000 persons) 


Ln 
United States 
(average of high Great Britain Canada 
and low rates for (rates for (rates for 
year 2000 and after) year 1983 and after) year 2000 and after) 


Age Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Bitte Smo nde toe eyes De ee ee 

0 15.44 12.06 13.10 10.20 13.00 10.00 

1 i ais 95 .61 . 50 1.00 .8l 

2 92 io . 50 43 88 68 

3 UE: 60 .41 stl a bY 

4 62 48 . 34 Jol 67 48 

5 52 39 28 Dh 59 41 

if 38 Py eo ) . 20 46 31 
10 SB 2 = es .14 34 23 
12 .38 24 A pall mo 31 Oil 
15 14 35 Boll mills) 31 a2il 
17 1 e4i! .43 .38 .18 35 os 
20 1.49 5592 45 24 45 .29 
25 1.44 Git .49 . 34 71 .46 
30 ilney/ ie ae 44 ' 1.08 Al 
35 1.58 102 HS) 59 Lou 1.05 
40 2) 67 1.62 126 92 222 IeoL 
45 4.65 2e55 2.438 1362 3.19 Qe 
50 (al2 3.78 5.00 2598 Sa ts: Sal5 
55 hie 7 5.45 10.50 4.67 9.14 4.61 
60 16.90 8.20 17.80 7.50 15752 il, 
65 24.10 12.50 28.70 13.80 24.76 12.65 
70 35.50 21.40 45.30 25530 38.39 22.81 
75 56.10 40.20 73.80 46.30 60. 14 40.33 
80 90.40 71.60 119.50 83.00 96.56 68.60 
85 141.80 118.50 190.50 151.70 151.41 110.73 
90 209.80 183.00 288.80 265.00 226.12 168.42 
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Age 1931 1941 
0 86.95 62.50 
1 11.87 7.21 
2 5.96 3.98 
3 4.11 2.94 
4 3.16 2.34 
5 2.62 1.98 

10 1.60 1.22 
15 2.07 1.63 
20 3.08 2.41 
25 3.40 2.57 
30 3.41 2.60 
35 3.98 3.17 
40 4,94 4,28 
45 6.30 5.98 
50 9.03 8.95 
55 13.29 13.46 
60 19.38 20.29 
65 29.75 30.90 
70 46.34 47.59 
75 74.03 75.47 
80 £15,200) 117-38 
85 171.67 174.04 
90. 247.11 250.42 
95 344.54 351.67 


Males 


1951 


ee eee ae +e Pe Soden SUPE ber aE oe < Y 
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fe th; Sa 3 Wer a “af ee by fi i 
* iy ae Way A H 5 win i 
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f et , mi Mey res ary Sec: 
‘SCHEDULE 2. ye ea 
CANADIAN POPULATION MORTALITY RATES (PER 1,000 PERSONS) _ AMS 
_ Females 
2000 and 2000 an 
1961 after 1931 1941 1951 1961 after 
30.58 13.00 69.31 49.31 34.23 23 .87 10.00 © 
SS 1.00 10.80 6.34 2.99 1.64 81 
1.14 .88 4.96 3.26 1.54 .96 4 
.99 ed 3.74 2.62 1.14 La om 
.83 .67 2.90 1.94 .92 .61 : 
cio .59 2.32 157 .79 .53 : 
.50 34 1.40 .90 Lo2 .29 a 
.89 31 1.95 1,22 .67 40 P 
1.53 45 2.95 1.80 91 55 : 
1357 wa 3.67 2.31 1.06 64 460 
1.50 1.08 3.98 2.60 1.29 .79 Me 
1.93 MSY § 4.48 3.14 UATF tA5 1.05 
2.82 PDP 5.12 3.86 2.56 1.74 1,51 
4.65 3.19 6.15 5.04 3.87 yaa hf 221% 
C72 5.18 8.04 7.01 5.60 4.36 3.15 
12.65 9.14 11.62 10.42 8.34 6.75 4.61 
19.99 15.52 17.14 15.28 13.08 10.64 7.22 
29.72 24.76 26.03 24.26 20.40 17.18 12.65 
44.67 38.39 40.57 38.12 33.08 27.74 22.81 
67.06 60.14 67.35 63.58 55.67 46.64 40.33 
100.91 96.56 107.69 101.96 92.22 79.41 68.60 
152 Sh ESAT 160.86 157.76 -146:37") 131.18. 110/73 
227), 12) 29612 228.60 233.91. 221.83 207.08 168.42 
331.23 323.79 312.27)" 328.52 82229... 312-96 949 16 
SCHEDULE 3 


' 
COMPARISON OF MORTALITY RATES FOR QUEBEC AND FOR ALL OF CANADA — 


Age Quebec 
Males 

0 55.388 

1 4.32 

Wy 1.97 

3 1.88 

4 1.38 

5 Pld 

10 .85 

20 1.74 

30 2.09 

40 3.99 

50 9.61 

60 22:83 

70 48.37 

80 113.80 

90 246.21 

Females 

0 43.84 

1 3.79 

2, 7 

3 123 

4 1.05 

5 .93 

10 sal 

20 1.01 

30 1.65 

40 Si bY 

50 6.39 

60 1b. 25 

70 38.09 

S80 98.58 

90 251.89 


Life Tables, 1950-52 


Canada 


(per 1,000 persons) 


Life Tables, 1960-62 


Ratio of 
Quebec Rates 


Ratio of 
Quebec Rates 


to Canada Rates Quebee Canada to Canada Rates — 
% % 
128.0 34.90 30.58 114.1 
126K elit: 1.85 114.1 
109.4 Waal 1.14 114.9 
118.2 123 .99 124.2 
116.9 1.06 .83 127.7 
113.9 .93 yack 127.4 
110.4 .09 -50 118.0 
101.2 1.50 L753 98.0 
110.6 1.50 1.50 100.0 
109.5 Speaks: 2.82 hb | 
112.7 8.29 Tae 107.4 
110.2 21.56 19.99 107.9 
109.1 47.06 44.67 105.4 
104.9 104.95 100.91 104.0 
104.0 244.10 227.12 107.5 
128.1 27.19 23.87 113.9 
126.8 1.86 1.64 113.4 
111.0 1.10 . 96 114.6 
107.9 .85 i | £197 
114.1 ni i .61 126.2 
1 OE . 67 <O3 126.4 
105.8 34 .29 117.2 
111.0 .05 ma}s) 100.0 
127.9 .82 79 103.8 
121.4 1.93 1.74 110.9 
114.1 4.63 4,36 106.2 
116.6 W3s27, 10.64 115.3 
TS ed 31.60 27.74 113.9 
106.9 86.85 79.41 109.4 
116.2 234.59 207.08 113.3 
Mag, 
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‘a Although current mortality in Quebec is somewhat higher than that in all 
ee: f Canada, the difference in the levels of mortality has been decreasing over 
_ past years, as generally indicated in Schedule 3 above. It was consequently de- 
a cided that the ultimate rates assumed to be applicable for the Canadian popula- 
tion for the year 2000 and after could also be taken as applicable for the 
corresponding Quebec population. 
“s In application of the mortality rates in the population projections for both 
all of Canada and Quebec, five-year survivorship ratios for five-year age groups 
were computed on the basis of the mortality rates of the 1950-52 and 1955-57 
Life Tables and the projected mortality rates for the year 2000 and after, and 
survivorship ratios for each intermediate five-year period were obtained by 
interpolation. The survivorship ratios so developed were applied to successive 
quinquennial populations. 


3. Fertility 


The underlying statistics referred to in this section were drawn mainly from 
the “Vital Statistics” publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (The 
latest issue available at the time the population projections were made was 
the issue for the year 1960.) 

Forecasts of future fertility are even less predictable than forecasts of future 
mortality. For all of Canada, the birth rate, that is, the number of live births 
per 1,000 of total population, has varied widely over the years. After World 
War I, it was very high (29.3 for 1921) but decreased through the following 
sixteen years to a low of 20.1 for 1937. After 1937, it increased gradually to 24.3 
for 1945. From 1946 to 1959, it was never below 27. For the years 1960, 1961, 
1962 and 1963 it was 26.8, 26.1, 25.3 and 24.6, respectively. 

Canadian birth rates are currently considerably higher than those for almost 
all other developed countries. Compared to a Canadian birth rate of 26.8, the 
1960 birth rates for a few selected countries were: 


MP EVIE COUN UA UGC nal wane eo a's: site yolks sat Bea white) Sy tered: ea Quite eR ate 23.9 
UREN ATIC VIALS od os sah. Wis: chase on ars a io tacawanehle: etal al te oe eae Led 
TT ORANG Meravers satel ier de A AU a athe,’ Sek G, Bald dna iglay.o coe 8 a eee 21.4 
Tes TET OM Ole RUE ol IN AOL oe ot REE ROE SA ORM EAR UE yg VP 19.4 
RSE SAA RIN tn ae a RAR ACCS dc RINY BUA oh) Se ae Wve 3a) races a aU 22.4 
Noa 9h! Biche a Le ale Wats, ay Mie AU ea ae ORI an iad mA eR Feel 3 26.5 
Rater GS ean etm MEL UCU RINE ee yg NN coe MONT wa yi ak eee a 17.9 
German (hederal Repwolie ye eu oe ea ee eee es yoy 
Te Mirani sr eh psa ih ch A cle Wee heel ey) «Lee ta «a are elven eee aD 18.5 
A ora PR tel DOU Cn oe hataetg ce, ai alton ad OTe AES AleliGy hace aC phe ana 25.0 


In the published description of the 1957 U.S. population projections, it was 
stated 

Previous estimates of future fertility have generally been too low... 
It seems clear that a decrease must eventually occur, since the popula- 
tion cannot go on increasing indefinitely. If present fertility rates con- 
tinued to the year 2050, the total United States population would be over 
a billion. The important question is when a decline will begin and how 

rapid it will be. 


The low fertility assumptions used for the 1957 U.S. population projections 
were, generally, that current fertility rates would decrease to rates that would 
- produce a gross reproduction rate of 1 for the period 2005-2010 and later. The 
high fertility assumptions were that a gross reproduction rate of 1 would pre- 
vail for the period 2045-2050 and later. (A “gross reproduction rate of 1” 
Fig means that if all females born alive survived to the end of the child-bearing 
period, they would, on the average, have had one female child. The conse- 
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quence of an assumption of a gross reproduction rate of 1 would be that, with 
no net immigration, the population would decrease as time went on because 
not all females born alive survive to the end of their child-bearing years.) 

The persons who were responsible for the U.S. projections apparently 
believed that the idea of a U.S. population of a billion or more is not reason- 
able. However, even if this consideration should be valid for the U.S., the same 
consideration would not apply to Canada for the foreseeable future. From an 
examination of U.S. fertility rates, it would seem that, if current U.S. rates 
would increase a U.S. population of 180 million to over a billion in about 100 
years, the same rates would increase a Canadian population of 18 million to 
over 100 million in the same period. On the surface, at least, such a population 
for Canada does not seem unreasonable, considering the land and resources 
available. 

The fertility assumptions chosen for the projections of the population of 
all of Canada were as follows: 

(a) the high fertility assumption was that the average of fertility rates 
for all of Canada for the period 1956 to 1960, inclusive, will apply 
throughout the future; and 

(b) the low fertility assumption was that the average described in 
(a) above will decrease linearly into fertility rates that produce 
a net reproduction rate of 1 for the period 2000-2004 and later. (A 
‘net reproduction rate of 1” means that, on the average, every 
female born alive will bear one female child.) 


In Schedule 4 below are shown the fertility rates computed in accordance 
with the above assumptions. In Schedule 5 below are shown the gross and net 
reproduction rates corresponding to the fertility rates listed in Schedule 4. 


SCHEDULE 4 


FERTILITY RATES USED FOR PROJECTION OF THE POPULATION 
OF ALL OF CANADA 


(number of live births per 1,000 females in age group) 


High Fertility Low Fertility 
Female Age Group (average of rates (for year 2000 
for 1956-60 period) and after) 

Apel OMS ak nd EE eet. Dale kA ‘ak BRR 59.2 31.9 
A EEE te ive 8c bats Oe ee he Ce Re! oy 226.8 122.0 
OER. hs Ae ROMS eye: 225.1 121.1 
DU OA IE Ri ameteake Lids Bit Sake medis kM er is 148.6 Ay 
Le Oey St 0 dN OS CR eae AR JE 89.0 47.9 
SAA ORE css. Sshel kts AR ek ee ee eke atin 29.3 15.8 
NG RSs OE peg Baa Ae A i 207 125 


SCHEDULE 5 
REPRODUCTION RATES FOR ALL OF CANADA 


High Fertility Low Fertility 
For current For year 2000 For current For year 2000 
Type of Rate period and after period and after 
Gross Reproduction Rate.............. 1.898 1.898 1.898 1.021 
Netmeproduction Rate*.......5.2.... 1.811 1.859 1.811 1.000 


* A “net reproduction rate’’ depends on female mortality as well as fertility assumptions. The ‘‘cur-~ | 


rent’’ net reproduction rate was based on the female mortality rates of the Canadian Life Table, 1955-1957, 
and the ultimate rates were based on the projected female mortality rates for the year 2000 and after. 
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For Quebec, both the pattern and level of fertility rates have been con- 
siderably different from those for all of Canada. In Schedule 6 below are com- 
pared, for specimen years, fertility rates for all of Canada and for Quebec. 


SCHEDULE 6 


COMPARISON OF FERTILITY RATES FOR ALL OF CANADA AND FOR QUEBEC 
(number of live births per 1,000 females) 


1941 Rates 1951 Rates 1961 Rates 

Female Age Group Canada Quebec Canada Quebee Canada Quebee 
BLAS RAGE 2k SY SS, a 30.7 21.5 48.1 29.2 58.2 31.5 
SETS sae in a aR eis et Aegean 138.4 13737 188.7 176.0 23356 198.6 
EET SEE RR Sse? tae os | eR 159.8 189.9 198.8 A We: 219.2 216.8 
ORR nS Sie 2a ORE NS Ree 1 2RS 157.4 144.5 170.3 144.9 155.9 
BS) 5, ORB wee As ha Rarer ee ial 80.0 114.3 86.5 11Se3 81.1 96.3 
ape ee a ATE kD At ol ER 31.6 50.6 30.9 44.2 28.5 3723 
AUS TO) Ce ite A re Set 6.5 Sed 4:7 2.4 3.6 


The fertility assumptions chosen for the projection of the Quebec popu- 
lation were of the same pattern as those chosen for all of Canada. Specifically, 


(a) the high fertility assumption was that the average of Quebec fertil- 
ity rates for the period 1956 to 1960, inclusive, will apply through- 
out the future, and 

(b) the low fertility assumption was that the average described in (a) 
above will decrease linearly into fertility rates that produce a net 
reproduction rate of 1 for the period 2000-2004 and later. 


In Schedule 7 below are shown the fertility rates computed in accordance 
with the above assumptions. 
SCHEDULE 7 
FERTILITY RATES USED FOR PROJECTION OF THE POPULATION OF QUEBEC 
(number of live births per 1,000 females) 


Female High Fertility Low Fertility 
Age (average of rates (for year 2000 
Group for 1956-60 period) and after) 
15-19 Dae 18.2 
20-24 : 199.9 107.9 
25-29 229.9 124.1 
30-34 165.8 89.5 
35-39 108.2 58.4 
40-44 39.9 21.5 
45-49 3.9 2.1 


Consideration of the radical difference between the high and low rates 
set out in Schedules 4 and 7 makes it evident that populations projected in 
accordance with the high fertility assumptions will, in the long run, become 
many times greater than the corresponding populations projected in accordance 
with the low fertility assumptions. 

In application of the fertility rates in the population projections for both 
all of Canada and Quebec, age-group fertility rates to produce number of 
female births were computed for each future quinary period and the number 
of male births for each quinquennium was then determined as the number of 
female births multiplied by the factor 1.057 for all of Canada and 1.059 for 
Quebec (that is, the respective averages of the annual ratios of male to female 
births in all of Canada and in Quebec over the period from 1951 to 1960, 
inclusive). 
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4. Immigration 


The underlying statistics referred to in this section were drawn mainly 
from the “Immigration” statistical booklets prepared annually by the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration. 

Immigration is the least predictable of the three factors entering into 
Canadian population projections. Net immigration from time to time depends 
on social and economic conditions prevailing not only in Canada but in the 
world at large and, at least over limited periods, on immigration policies 
which may change from government to government or even from year to 
year. The following quotation from the Canada Year Book, 1962, illustrates 
how social circumstances may be reflected in the extent of migration: 


The Hungarian revolution and the Suez crisis of 1956 had a sharp 
impact on Canadian immigration in 1957 when 282,164 persons were 
admitted, including 31,643 from Hungary and 108,989 from the British 
Isles. This was the largest number of immigrants to enter Canada 
since 1913. 


In Schedule 8 below are shown the numbers of immigrants to Canada 
for the ten-year period ended in 1962 and the annual average for that period. 
SCHEDULE 8 
NUMBER OF CANADIAN IMMIGRANTS 


SSS Ss See = a Sa FE Sa . 


Year Male Female Total 

/ LWA NS AND Peas aA agit MEN MAIR Ng Q17499 17 Diaper 440 168, 868 
LST MEO G ORG Dis Sea A, BR RO eg ae 84,531 69, 696 154,227 
TNs SOI OAS SPE BEAD SC SESH 56, 828 53,118 109, 946 
MORER Ne Ra at te Duy ee ae UNAS 89, 541 75,316 164, 857 
LOR scutes <5 Bei Roduiteat ce eet ote 154, 226 127, 938 282, 164 
ROG eat oa OR Cat he iy Oe LN 60, 630 64,221 124,851 ) 
HOLL sa USN ae Bae CON oc Se 51,476 55,452 106, 928 
POCO retary Teel. Wie ol ee 51,018 53,093 104,111 
he Wiha gh, EON AR LN Ca ame ae 32, 106 39, 583 71,689 | 
SICCEP TC IA SED MA ele Mere a aaa aa 34, 546 40,040 74,586 
Average | 

ESSE AS PATA SERRA gig SR eae CN 70, 632 65,590 136, 222 


lO  — 


No Canadian statistics are available on emigration. However, from US. | 
immigration statistics, it is known that annual emigration of Canadians to 
the U.S., less Canadians returning to Canada after residence in the U.S., has 
been about 40,000 for several years in the recent past. Also, it is estimated that 
the annual number of emigrants to countries other than the U.S. has been 
of the order of 30,000. It would seem, then, that net immigration to Canada 
was practically non-existent for the years 1961 and 1962 and may be presumed 
to have been about 35,000 for each of the preceding two years and to have 
averaged about 65,000 annually over the ten-year period ended in 1962. 

- For the purposes of the current population projections the “high” and 
“low” immigration assumptions used were that the number of net immigrants 
to Canada for each year throughout the future would be 100,000 and 40,000, 
respectively. It was also assumed that the annual number of male and female 
immigrants would be equal. In this regard, it may be noted from Schedule 8 
that the average number of male immigrants was considerably higher tha 
the average number of female immigrants over the last ten years but that 
there were more female than male immigrants in each of the last five years. 
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a “Little is known about the age distribution of emigrants from Canada. It 
Was therefore decided to assume that, for males and females separately, the 
age distributions of future emigrants and immigrants will be the same and 
R that such distributions will follow the average of the yearly averages for immi- 
_ grants who arrived in Canada over the period from 1956 to 1962, inclusive. 
In Schedule 9 below are shown the age distributions Lact for the population 
projections. 
SCHEDULE 9 


DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS BY AGE GROUP 


reas 


Age Group Males Females 
% % 
CSE MON hg WE 7 BPD IPS EY A aa en eae a 9.17 8.48 
HO Uc RAN Lana ane t SP Mie feo Senet ured tks Raed AU eee 8.24 7.56 
LOL AL Me eigen ne MAL ate Rera ty ow aw kN, Se i 0 fk tg 6.07 5.45 
UES EM Var Ea BA NAT Ae OP NIC PR Se PR a ae RTE 8.15 8.17 
PAVED a aid Si a RRR ea, GN bts OA GE A) ae Ds Aan CR Rae oe 18.67 20.68 
DAS ee 1 EL AY AGL en A ee a 17.57 15.80 
Te ihe hey act eee Saat hee A IO ol ed 2 Tea ES ALA et LU 11.42 10.38 
SSS ING, Come oh re COPA ERS a EDT ae Uo PELE DL Ean NEI Mr eater die 7.41 6.61 
Aa UN CORA Ee a ai os SS a EAU NY EOD oR 4,20 3.83 
BAG er cA Ge Home CU ee Say Shel pM ts ug te Fore Nate IE hE 3.08 ozo 
Hose The tale TEN Mar td SI Lt ad A eR 2a 2.79 
DU) Meee Tesi a Ve tie Mn oda roe ee val Gen Mae dere ter, 1.35 2.30 
GO Cee ee Re Me oy ic atin ole eer ean Cem eee WA St he .92 1.97 
GOON EO rita ell aT en ee cot ccsdauel mee cat ld chars Chote ca ab latenlabawte berate, .83 1.36 
DUO WOE tah reed Rd cig ics oor Sos in ahs: go Oe & 81 1.39 


For Quebec, as respects internal migration between the provinces, all avail- 
able information, including that with respect to Family Allowance and Old 
.Age Security payments, indicated that net population movement between 
Quebec and the other provinces of Canada is not material. 

As respects international migration, past experience has been that some= 
what fewer than a proportionate number (on a population basis) of net immi- 

grants to Canada have indicated intention to reside in Quebec. However, as 
may be noted from the statistics shown in Schedule 10 below, there seems to _ 
be some slight indication of an upward trend in the proportion of ater 
taking up residence in Quebec. 
SCHEDULE 10 
COMPARISON OF PROPORTIONS OF TOTAL CANADIAN POPULATION AND TOTAL 


IMMIGRANTS TO CANADA ACCOUNTED FOR BY QUEBEC POPULATION AND 
IMMIGRANTS TO QUEBEC, RESPECTIVELY 


Ratio of © 
: immigrants 
Ratio of Number of taking up 
population immigrants residence 
of Quebec to Number of taking up in Quebec 
Population Population population immigrants residence _ to total 
Year of Canada of Quebec of Canada to Canada in Quebec immigrants 
Marg ayer Pe ee ee 
. % % 
1941... 11,507,000 3,332,000 29.0 9,329 1,931 20.7 
1951. .. 14,009,000 4,056, 000 29.0 194, 391 46,033 Oaad 


61... 18,238,000 5, 259, 000 28.8 71, 689 16, 920 23.6 
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For purposes of the estimates, it was thought appropriate to assume that 
the proportion of future immigrants to Canada who take up residence in 
Quebec will be the same as the proportion that the 1961 population of Quebec 
bears to the population of Canada, namely, 28.84%. (If less than a proportionate 
number of immigrants take up residence in Quebec, the financial estimates for 
Canada excluding Quebec are slightly overstated.) Thus, on the basis of a high 
immigration assumption of 100,000 “net” immigrants per year and a low 
immigration assumption of 40,000 “net” immigrants per year for all of Canada, 
the high and low immigration assumptions for Quebec were taken to be 28,836 
and 11,534 “net” immigrants, respectively, for each future year. It was also 
assumed that the net annual numbers of immigrants to Quebec would be 
equally divided between males and females and that the age distributions used 
for the projections of the population of all of Canada, as shown in Schedule 9 
above, would also be applicable for “‘net” immigrants to Quebec. 


In practice, for all of Canada and for Quebec, separately, “high”? and “low” 
immigrant populations, starting with 1961 immigrants, were constructed in 
accordance with the mortality, fertility and net immigration assumptions 
described in this and the two preceding sections. These populations were then 
added to the projected non-immigrant populations constructed from the 1961 
Census populations in accordance with the mortality and fertility assumptions 
described in the two preceding sections to produce total projected populations 
for all of Canada and for Quebec. 


5. Populations 


In Schedule 11 for all of Canada and in Schedule 15 for Quebec are 
shown, for males and females and in total, the Census populations for decennial | 
years from 1921 to 1961 and the projected populations under the low fertility— 
low immigration and high fertility—high immigration assumptions for quin- 
quennial years from 1965 to 2050, inclusive, birth rates computed for future 
years in accordance with the applicable fertility assumptions, and ratios of the 


“dependent” population aged 65 and over to the “productive” population aged 
20 to 64. ; 


In Schedule 12 (low fertility—low immigration) and Schedule 13 (high i 
fertility—high immigration) for all of Canada and in corresponding Schedules 16 — 
and 17 for Quebec are shown the 1961 Census populations and the projected — 
populations for 1970 and decennial years thereafter to the year 2050 by sex and — 
broad age group and the proportions of total population for each such class. 

In Schedule 14 for all of Canada and in Schedule 18 for Quebec are shown | 
estimated populations for each year 1965 to 1974 determined from the 1961, 


1965, 1970 and 1975 low fertility—low immigration populations by mathematical 
interpolation. 
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SCHEDULE 11 
CENSUS AND PROJECTED POPULATIONS FOR ALL OF CANADA 


( in thousands) 


Proportion of population 


! Birth rate aged 65 and over to 
Middle of Year Males Females Total per M population aged 20 to 64 
% 
Low Fertility—Low Immigration 
| LY VA ES ete ae BAR Oth 4,530 4,258 8,788 29.3 9.3 
1S Mea eae Ses Goes EN D, 320 5, 002 10; 377 252 10.5 
OA Th at ee mea, Ses cts oe, see 5,901 5, 606 11, 50/ 22.4 12.0 
DOD PP eles t Wer hohe ha a overs 7,089 6,921 14,010 Dine 14.3 
EO Gil A peated eeaeeetie re, ckerauoncet 9,219 9,019 18, 238 26.1 sya 
RODD eee ace eee eS 9,912 9, 748 19, 660 24.3 itera 
TOTO. soa Bede te trees a 10, 823 10,701 21,524 DART p 14.8 
PO] Seep ahaa Saks 11,821 11,7382 Ms} alate! 28.9 15.0 
HOR pers eter tence ies 12,890 12,823 eau Ales: 22.0 ded 
POS ire tee ts AON 13,975 13,921 27,896 210 16.4 
BODO ed cok Mees ce OR os 15,018 14,972 29,990 19.3 17.3 
TDD AP Se eee va ee Rees 15,991 15,957 31, 948 17:7 17.8 
UO Raa eek 6 as ecree 16,875 16,837 Sol 16.6 il7fo i 
UD See Ges tame aro kh» 17,719 17,673 35, 392 16.2 16.1 
DOLE a ee Re on SRT 5 5 18,562 18,513 37,075 15.9 16.0 
DTDs tetera hon cele oenciene as 19,375 19,333 38, 708 15.4 17.4 
PAVPAV 2 Ca hee Ve Gra hone Han ence 20,116 20,095 40,211 14.8 19.5 
74) PASS Ly Ue Sa ot ces a 20,758 20,781 41,539 14.3 217 
70st oP aR taki AL Sra oe Pa 21,297 21,381 42,678 14.0 23.2 
QUGO: poe ea SEE es 21,749 21,895 43, 644 13.8 24.5 
FAUT UD eV gn ened arom 22,127 22 ban 44,459 sac 25.9 
OO R Rea eer feceiae arse 4 22,449 22,699 45,148 13.6 Zao 
POGUES pa cick Geis Maia) 22,703 22,999 45,702 29.0 
High Fertility—High Immigration 
1 LODE |S ea ee ee 4,530 4,258 8,788 29.3 9.3 
PORNO eS es Say oe Deal 5, 002 10,377 23.2 10.5 
MOAT Core tr ee se, t 5,901 5, 606 11,507 22.4 12.0 
a Ua | te Reh ee ey A ee 7,089 6,921 14,010 21.2 14.3 
LUST) RNa co aR ene 9,219 9,019 18, 238 26.1 Leal 
BOG A. aiagta tea eet a ora 2 10, 102 9,938 20,040 26.5 14.9 
RO a ERNE oh Ves 11,354 11, 221 227579 27.3 14.5 
1 ROA Re SS ee TE, ice 12,830 12,7138 25, 548 28.1 14.5 
TORR Re eh oe a 14,543 14, 424 28, 967 28.3 15.0 
POR EARN PO St tss sc tee BLO; 48! 16, 341 32,822 28.2 157> 
POOR ei Sarde tlh ehh ote 18,734 18,460 37,194 27.9 15.9 
LODO Suk er ate eee 21,056 20, 830 41,886 28.1 15.9 
WOO ene tla eit 58 23,797 23,489 47, 286 28.3 15.1 
BOD BSP ite: Fi. e. 26,912 26, 504 53,416 28.4 13.9 
PADI De dese eter ece OR eee 30,424 29,901 60, 325 28.4 Bac: 
2a) US ak aie: ee ee nee 34, 360 Bon (i> 68,075 28.4 ews 
PARADIS Cee Ae ane hs Bi as 38, 766 37,991 76, 757 28.3 14.1 
oA UA is ba oat ge aa 43, 689 42,789 86,478 28.3 14.2 
Peete en ists ata, og 49, 203 48,618 97,371 28.4 14.0 
FLSA GR OR ee OR ae 55,373 54, 187 109, 560 28.4 13.9 
AUP i bale de Eee € fra ree 62,276 60, 923 123,199 28.4 13.9 
1A eee a, ae a a 70, 002 68, 460 138, 462 28.3 14.0 
2 A a Te a ie 78, 645 76,899 155, 544 14.1 
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SCHEDULE 15 


CENSUS AND PROJECTED POPULATIONS FOR QUEBEC 
(in thousands) 


Proportion of population 


Birth rate aged 65 and over to 
Middle of Year Males Females Total per M population aged 20 to 64 
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Schedule II 
Appendix 2 


Concerning the Participating Population 
1. General 


The rates of participation needed for the estimates were factors that, when 
applied to total population groups for any future year, would produce average 
numbers of workers who will contribute under the Plan in that year. Most of 
the statistics underlying such rates were drawn from “The Labour Force” 
monthly bulletins prepared by the Special Surveys Division of D.B.S. (herein- 
after termed ‘Special Survey statistics”) and from the “Labour Force” statistical 
reports based on the 1961 Census (hereinafter termed “1961 Census data’’). 
The manner in which the rates were developed is described in section 2 below. 

In the development of the participation rates, consideration had to be given 
to rates of unemployment and to proportions of paid workers who either will 

not be eligible to contribute because of earnings less than the minimums re- 
quired for contribution purposes or will not contribute for less definitive rea- 
sons. The assumptions relating to these factors are described and discussed in 
section 3 below. 
; Initial estimates of contributory earnings were made without separation 

into the earnings categories designated as “salary and wages” and “self-em- 
ployed earnings”. The manner in which earnings attributable to these two 
categories were determined from total contributory earnings is described in 
section 4 below. 

It is probable that relatively low participation will be experienced among 
certain groups of self-employed or “own account”? workers. The manner in 
which the short-range estimates were adjusted to take account of expected 
lower-than-average participation among self-employed farmers is described 
in section 5 below. 


2. Development of participation rates 


The crude participation rates shown in Schedule 1 below were produced 
directly from Special Survey statistics which pertain to a “labour force” and a 
“base population” that exclude inmates of institutions, members of the armed 
services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories and include unpaid family workers. This schedule is included simply 
to provide an indication of the general level and the trend of work participation, 
particularly with respect to females, over the last decade. 


SCHEDULE 1 
- PARTICIPATION RATES FOR ALL OF CANADA BASED ON SPECIAL SURVEY 
STATISTICS 
canes 
Age Group 
Ss ee ne Mee eT (lo 
Year 14-19 20-24. 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 and over 
% % % % % % % 
Males 
US a ee ee 50.2 92.0 97.3 97.3 95.6 85.4 Sone 
BDO. csi: << 48.1 91.7 97.6 97.6 96.0 86.4 34.1 
|S iy 45.6 91.6 97.9 97.7 96.1 87.1 Se 
OS le 43.0 91.2 97.9 PAS 7 96.4 86.8 Oey 
OS Se 39.6 89.0 97.6 97.8 95.6 86.1 28.4 
US eB eee 39.0 88.9 97.6 97.8 96.0 86.0 26.3 
Females 
OS a 33.6 46.6 24.4 23 4 21.1 14.0 say 
i 33.9 47.1 25.1 23.8 24.4 15.9 4.5 
E, meses ite Bl avast 47.4 26.2 PRP Dar falas 19.0 es 
er SPAS h 48.1 line 29.4 30.4 Zine ds 
: eats os! Pas ate, 31.0 49.7 28.3 31.0 So. 23.8 6.5 
MpnOOS............ 29.9 50.0 29.2 Sake Y/ 34.7 24.7 5.8 
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In the development of participation rates that would provide a basis for | 
rates required for purposes of the financial estimates, 1961 Census data and — 
Special Survey statistics for the period 1959 to 1963 were used interdependently © 
to determine, for Canada excluding Quebec, “covered worker” populations for ’ 
1961 by sex and age group. The “covered worker” populations so determined 
included all paid workers (both wage-earners and self-employed workers) - 
except members of the armed services, numbers of workers determined in — 
accordance with assumed short-range and long-range rates of unemployment 
and numbers of workers determined in accordance with assumed proportions © 
of workers who will not contribute because of earnings less than the minimums 
required for contribution purposes or for other reasons. These “covered worker” — 
populations were then divided by corresponding total populations taken from — 
1961 Census data to obtain the basic participation rates shown in Schedule 2 
below. 
SCHEDULE 2 


BASIC PARTICIPATION RATES FOR CANADA EXCLUDING QUEBEC 
eo OO 


Short-Range Unemployment Long-Range Unemployment 


Assumptions Assumptions 
Age Group Males Females Males Females 
% % % % 
EAN ORME 0 eM TE i 69.3 41.5 70.7 41.9 
Dene te Mee We ieee oD ame aie as ne 84.0 25.8 84.9 26.0 
BREE CRRA P ER cite A ok 6 sleierols stipes el 86.4 27.5 Re 2060 
Chet SCE ae 7s ee pine Walltning Me Ban a gona MO Eas 86.1 29.5 86.9 29.7 
BEM Gi Ee teil Loan evade iat lai be Gholeipina, adm a S65 80.8 23.9 81.7 24.1 
Cs She ya td ASE Sg de Ra on 72.4 18.4 (ase 18.4 


{ 


For males, for purposes of both the short-range and long-range estimates, — 
and for females, for purposes of the short-range estimates and the long-range 
“high cost” estimates, it was decided to use participation rates for ages 20 to. 
64 that follow almost exactly the basic rates shown in Schedule 2 above. How-_ 
ever, for purposes of the long-range ‘low cost” estimates, female participation — 
rates were chosen to take account of a probable continuation of the trend to 
higher participation among females that is illustrated in Schedule 1 above. 

Because customary Special Survey statistics do not apply directly to the 
age groups 18-19 and 65-69, the choice of participation rates for these age 
groups required special consideration. f 

For workers under age 20, the “Special Survey” participation rates have 
decreased over the years, particularly for males. Also, as might be expected, the 
seasonal variation is considerable. For example, for the age group 17-19, the 
rates for males and females for January, 1962, were 57% and 50%, respectively, 
and for July, 1962, were 80% and 60%, respectively. Yet again, a relatively 
high proportion of workers under age 20 fall into the categories of unpaid 
family workers and workers with annual earnings less than the minimums 
allowable for contribution purposes. While it is clearly difficult to predict wha 
participation rates will apply in the future, the extent of participation at these 
- young ages will not have any significant effect on either current contributions 
or eventual benefits. For the age group 18-19, therefore, it was decided to use 
the relatively low participation rate of 40% for both males and females for 
purposes of both the short-range and the long-range estimates. 

For the age group 65-69, a special study indicated that, after taking account 
of workers who will not contribute under the Plan because of annual earnings 


i, 
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reasons, current participation rates were of the order of 43% for males and 9% 
for females. These rates were assumed applicable for both the short-range and 
_ the long-range estimates. 


The participation rates that were used in the development of the current 
estimates are shown in Schedule 3 below. 


oe ee, 


SCHEDULE 3 


PARTICIPATION RATES FOR CANADA EXCLUDING QUEBEC USED 
FOR THE CURRENT ESTIMATES 


as. eee 
Age Group 


mS ee eee 
Class of Estimates 18-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-59 60-64 54- 69 


% % % % % % % % 
Males 
Short-range.......... 40 69 84 86 86 81 72 43 
Long-range (‘‘high- 
cost’’ and ‘‘low 
CS te Been ee ae 40 71 85 87 87 82 73 43 
Females 
Short-range and 
“high cost’’ long- 
AMO ES sc 28 ues EE 40 42 26 28 30 24 18 9 
“Low cost’’ long- 
range: 
PIOUS nals cc cdva tee 40 42 26 28 30 24 18 9 
POIO-84 G40). Ie 40 42 31 33 35 29 21 9 
1985 and after...... 40 42 36 38 40 34 24 9 


For calculation purposes, participation rates were required for each age of 
_ the age group 65-69. The breakdown by individual age was based on the pattern 
_ of participation by age within this age group that was experienced in the United 
_ States during a recent period. The breakdown is shown in Schedule 4 below. 


-  £ 


SCHEDULE 4 
PARTICIPATION RATES FOR INDIVIDUAL AGES 
; WITHIN THE AGE GROUP 65-69 
ne Ce es 

‘ Males Females 

Age % % 

oT la) wi La i Cen IE ET eG A 
Sater re tere Wie Ge giinas eh So a 49 13 
es LUBE ME RS tiie Bele ae AC eR ay ean ne Sp 46 11 
; SEP i ys sc ge 43 9 
if Cis | RUT 2s 2) la eS ae 40 8 

Cie RE aaa Sie Sa NTN Se I 37 7 
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‘ : oe a Died i x b at fn 4 : 
; 3. Assumptions as respects unemployed workers and non-contrib OT Re 
(a) Rates of unemployment eae aha pide. ie ae Rei race ag ‘ 
In Schedule 5 below is shown the syeciee rate of unemployment for 
Canada excluding Quebec, expressed as a percentaee of the labour force, or rat 


each Sees et 1954 to 1963. 


SCHEDULE 5 ‘a 

AGGREGATE RATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT FOR 7 

CANADA EXCLUDING QUEBEC Ms 

Proportion of , 4 

Labour Force : 

Calendar Year Unemployed 

% : 

PE Rb Miah SOMO Bs hgh 8 Fey ap SEREL 3 4.0 | 

DD eecee ehh ke rh stmsieiet «Ws aeons sc conan camammn Atria ives 3.7 ‘ 

FISBMIE A Ger hic once oka bee ate Ga Gaver Meier aR 2.8 a 
HOS Tee ie eh Ge kG Wat eetcetecghala Ranta’ ot arememMatelan seal Gal S e-nar eis 4.1 
SOIR eS. NEO RU Ea eR SPREE YA Seen Cerra Pave, Mork ga, 6.4 
ers ol wets. oss 215 seg: als faieglalb Mele ten 10: 275 Sats to. Sl ah nccohaede UpESTE Sg Mige es 5.2 

AAS 1051 58 HR Me UWS eae 6.2 - 

PEW eG: 1s Goo hie ie oe hs aac Lota me Ne eron ae 6.4 q 

TE Ge2 A SA ELON Man NNT S Wes irs We et 5.3 | 

TEU 5 UST Tea eS eae ia SLED Wee or Se eR EDS havin eM Sey 4.8 i 


from 1961 to the present date, it would seem to be too early to assume that 
there will be a continuing significant decrease in the aggregate rate of unem- 
ployment from the general level that has prevailed over the last several years. 
In any event, in the early years of operation of the Plan, the rate of unemploy- 
- ment has a greater effect on contributions than on benefits. For the long term 
also, the rate of unemployment has a greater effect on contributions than on 
benefits because of the operation of the “drop-out” provisions of the Plan. Thus, 
‘if the rates of unemployment assumed for purposes of the estimates turn out to 
-_be too high, the estimated percentage costs are also too high. | 
ner For purposes of the current estimates, the aggregate rates of unemployment 
assumed to be applicable for Canada excluding Quebec were, roughly, 5% 
d annually for the period 1966 to 1975 and 4% annually for the period 1976 
f and after. 
____- Based on a study of the experience over recent years as respects the rel@ 
_ tionships between 
a (i) rates of unemployment for both sexes and corresponding rates fo: 
Sine aaa males and females separately, and a 
¥) ia ie (ii) rates of unemployment classified by sex for all ages and correspond. 
ing rates for relevant age groups, 


rates of unemployment by sex and age group were determined for use in tk 
ni development of rates of participation in the Plan. These rates are show vn | 
at eee 6 below. ae 


ae M rth ad a i ie rf 4 ' if t, TP cae ; 
Rates for 1966-75 Rates for 1976 and after 
Males Females Males | Females _ 
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(b) Proportions of workers who will not contribute because of annual Ge 
‘earnings less than the minimums allowable for contribution ‘purposes — 
and for other reasons ener 


__. When the Plan comes into operation on January 1, 1966, a worker with 
_ annual salary and wages of less than $600 may not contribute under the Plan 
_ unless such worker has enough self-employed earnings in that year to make hi ein, 
total annual earnings equal to $800 or more. Both of these minimums will be ' : 
a subject to adjustments in future years in accordance with changes in the Pension 
_ Index until 1975 and in the Earnings Index thereafter. Mea Ps ay 
| _-From special tabulations of 1961 Census data for all of Canada and for eee, 
- Quebec separately that showed numbers of wage-earners and total annual’ Bate 
_ earnings classified by sex, age group and earnings range, were computed propor- — 
tions of wage-earners in Canada excluding Quebec reporting annual earni 
of less than $500 for the twelve-month period ended June, 1961: Because of — 
increases in average earnings over recent years at an average annual rate! ofy. F 
something over 3%, it was considered that these proportions could. be taken | 
as. broadly applicable to wage-earners with annual earnings of less than 
during the first two years of operation of the Plan, T 
are shown in Schedule 7 below. ! | 
i SCHEDULE 7 Oy 
| PROPORTIONS OF WAGE-EARNERS IN CANADA EXCLUDING 

QUEBEC REPORTING ANNUAL EARNINGS OF LESS THAN $500 

(1961 Census data) | ) 


Age Group Males © Females 


% % 


- 11.99 
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It is almost certain that a substantial proportion of the workers who 
entered into the statistics from which the percentages in Schedule 7 were com- 
puted had earnings of less than $500 during the twelve-month period ended 
June, 1961, either by reason of entering or leaving the labour force part way 
through that period or by reason of unemployment for some part of that period. 
Because the average labour force for any year is determined as the average of 
the labour force figures for the twelve months of that year, workers who enter 
or leave the labour force during the year are not included as full units in the 
annual labour force. Also, a number of unemployed workers are, in effect, 
excluded from the estimated “covered worker” population by a reduction of the 
basic participation rates in accordance with assumed rates of unemployment. 
Thus, thought had to be given to the avoidance of duplicate exclusions when 
account was taken of workers with average earnings less than the minimums 
required for contribution purposes. . 

Besides workers who will not be eligible to contribute under the Plan 
because of earnings less than the required minimums, there may well be sub- 
stantial numbers of self-employed or ‘‘own account” workers with net earnings 
above the required minimums who will not contribute because of lack of 
records, lack of understanding of rights and responsibilities, fear of getting on 
tax rolls of any type, habitation in sparsely settled areas and so on. For instance, 
if experience under the Canada Pension Plan accords with early experience 
under the OASDI system in the United States, participation among self-em- 
ployed farmers will be relatively low, at least in the early years of operation 
of the Plan. Similar low participation is to be expected among other groups of 
workers such as fishermen, hunters, trappers and domestie servants with less 
than full-time employment. 

With the almost complete lack of pertinent statistics, until experience 
develops under the Plan it will not be possible to predict with any confidence 
the proportions of otherwise eligible workers who either will not be eligible 
to contribute because of annual earnings less than the minimums required for 
contribution purposes or will not contribute for reasons of the nature mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. For the current estimates, the reduction factors 
used to take account of such workers in the development of the participation 
rates for all the major age groups were 3% for males and 10% for females. 
(Additional account is taken of probable lower-than-average participation 
among self-employed farmers in the manner described in section 5 below.) 


4. Proportion of total contributory earnings attributable to salary and wages 
and to self-employed earnings 


For Canada excluding Quebec, the proportion of self-employed workers to 
total paid workers less members of the armed services was 19.9% for males and 
5.9% for females according to 1961 Census data and 20.3% for males and 
4.7% for females according to Special Survey statistics for 1963. While it is 
recognized that many workers classed as wage-earners have additional earnings 
from self-employment and many workers classed as self-employed workers 
have additional earnings from salaries and wages, no reliable statistics were 
available to estimate the extent or even the direction of the difference in the 
totals to these additional earnings. 


For purposes of the current estimates, it was assumed that the proportion ~ 
of estimated total contributory earnings attributable to salary and wages would — 


be 80% for males and 95% for females, and that the remainder would be 
attributable to self-employed earnings. 
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Ds Adjustment of estimates to take account of expected “lower-than-average”’ 
participation experience among self-employed farmers 


(a) General 


Under the Old-Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance system of the United 
States, coverage was extended to self-employed farmers in 1954. A report on 
the participation experience during the early years of this coverage was given 
in the May, 1962, issue of the Social Security Bulletin published by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. As respects extent of participa- 
tion, the essence of this report was that the number of farmers reporting self- 
employed income for OASDI purposes was about 50% of the total number of 
farms in the first full year of coverage and that such proportion increased 
gradually to about 60% in the fourth year of coverage. 

Although the conditions for participation of self-employed farmers under 
the U.S programme over the period covered in the report mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph were somewhat different than those proposed for the 
Canada Pension Plan, it seemed reasonable to assume that early experience 
under the Canada Pension Plan will not be unlike the corresponding experience 
under the U.S. programme. Consequently, since no special account was taken 
of probab'e “lower-than-average” participation of self-employed farmers in 
the development of the participation rates, it was considered that some adjust- 
ment should be made in contributory self-employed earnings and in benefits 
based thereon. 

For the long-range estimates that show relationships between contribution 
income and benefit outgo in specific years, proportionate inflation of contribution 
income and benefit outgo has no effect on the validity of the results. Thus, 
when the Plan is in a fairly mature stage, any over-estimation of participation 
among self-employed farmers would have little effect on the estimated percent- 
ages of contributory earnings required to provide benefits and expenses of 
administration. Also, for many past years the proportions of farmers in relation 
to the labour force and to all self-employed workers have been steadily de- 
creasing and it is not unlikely that this trend will continue into the future. In 
such event, the significance of this group will decline from the standpoint of 
the financial estimates. Again, it is to be expected that the relative number of 
small farms will decrease in future years. If such a decrease should occur, 
the proportion of self-employed farmers participating in the Plan will likely 
show a corresponding increase so that there will be less need for adjustment. 
For the above reasons, it was considered that no adjustments were necessary 
for the long-range estimates. 

For female workers, the group having mainly self-employed earnings is 
only about 5% of the female labour force and self-employed females in agri- 
culture constitute only about 10% of all female self-employed workers. Thus, 
for the short term as well as the long term, it was considered that the pro- 
portion of female earnings arising from self-employment in agriculture would 
be so small that no adjustment in the estimates would be necessary. 

It follows from the above remarks that special adjustments were con- 
sidered to be necessary only for the short-term estimates in respect of contri- 
butions and benefits that depend on self-employed earnings of male workers. 


(b) Manner and extent of adjustments 


As noted in section 4 above, it was assumed that, for male workers, 
contributory salary and wages would be equal to 80% of total contributory 
earnings determined without taking account of any over-statement arising 
from “lower-than-average” participation among self-employed farmers. Unad- 
justed contributory self-employed earnings would therefore be equal to 20% 
of unadjusted total contributory earnings. 
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. According to 1961 .Census data for Cares eeuagee oiehe., aha Brooke en 
tion of male self-employed farmers to total male self-employed workers was a: 
about 48%. Thus, when some weight was given to the decreasing trend in the © 


~ number of workers in agriculture, it seemed not unreasonable to assume that, 


for the period 1966-75, the average proportion of male self-employed farmers 
to total male self- employed workers would be 45%. 

In the development of the participation rates, about 3% of theres 
eligible male workers including male self-employed farmers were assumed 
either to be ineligible to contribute under the Plan because of annual earnings 
less than the minimums allowable for contribution purposes or would not 
- participate for other reasons. To take account, for purposes of the short-range 
estimates, of additional male self-employed farmers who will not contribute 
under the Plan because of low income or for other reasons, it was assumed 
that a further 50% of male self-employed farmers will not contribute in 1966 
and-that such proportion will gradually decrease to about 35% in 1969 and 
will remain at that level to 1975. 

On the basis of the assumptions described in the preceding paragraphs, 
total male contributory self-employed earnings for the short term were taken ~ 
to be the proportions of total unadjusted male contributory earnings shown in 


Schedule 8 below. 
SCHEDULE 8 


MALE-CONTRIBUTORY SELF-EMPLOYED EARNINGS AS 
PROPORTIONS OF TOTAL UNADJUSTED MALE 


CONTRIBUTORY EARNINGS 
Year Proportion | . 
% ' 
TDGAT NCCU tere si LaMaag DwN ry Ge APU NAN CMe Bal ane 18.8 : 
Ey UNSEAT a RET ha A itn Ae HPN EAR GARE a 16.0 
ROR Meee nord ys ee CY COMA eesat ame, Prana 16.5 
EOCENE Un CLOSE MURR at i AUER eL GAL SEG NRIUE AES ROS OTN TB Gf 17.0 
CNET RAPES AI SCO UTR LS A EM aes cell Be 17.0 q 
HORII ER in ena nS, Meira See re Sa AD. te SS 17.0 ; 
Te dye at Me RC te a el agar ae ie 17.0 4 
hie NGOS LMA IS eR AD I LSS A Me Honey Ok PANY Lal 17.0 i 
Pea RS 0 ANS hak SSPE TOC TUNG, Sia ROM, URL TUTE Rb al 17.0 
FO UT Pk SAN eS Nine MM th AN woh dL LO Cm can 17.0 


Clearly, the benefits that depend on male contributory earnings, namely, 4 
male age retirement pensions, male disability pensions, widows’ and orphans’ ~ 
pensions and male death benefits, will be affected by the reductions in male — 
contributory earnings that were made to take account of “lower-than-average” — 
_ participation among male self-employed farmers. While, for any year after — 

1967, the extent of reduction in benefits should be slightly greater than the © 
reduction in male self-employed contributory earnings for that year because — 
_ of the carry-over effect of proportionately higher reductions in 1966, 1967 and 
_ 1968 than in later years, it was considered satisfactory to assume the same 
year-by-year decrease factors for the affected benefits as for contributory earn-— 
ings, that is, 4% for 1967, 3.5% for 1968 and 3% for each year 1969 to 1975. 
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Appendix 3 


Average Earnings 


. General 


degr 


ee on assumptions made as respects the rate of increase in average earnings 


a 2% ca and the assumptions used for the estimates are described in section 2 
below. 

a The average earnings figures needed to accord with the calculation methods 

oS used for the estimates and, incidentally, with the rates of participation developed 

as described in Appendix 2, were average annual earnings “rates” for all 

_ workers eligible to contribute under the Canada Pension Plan excluding an 
) average number of unemployed workers, determined in such manner that the 
Be earnings taken into account for a worker with earnings greater than the con- 
a _tributory earnings upper limit is an amount equal to that limit. Such average 
A earnings rates, applicable to workers in Canada excluding Quebec, were 
‘required for males and females separately and for each relevant age group for 
_ each year covered by the estimates. Their development is described in section 3 
below. 

h 

_ 2. Rates of increase in average earnings 

a. In Schedule 1 below are shown, for each twelve-month period from 1948 
to 1963, the average Consumer Price Index for Canada and the average D.B.S. 

_ “average weekly wages and salaries” statistic for the Industrial Composite 

classification (for all of Canada) together with the rate of change in those 

_ Statistics from year to year. 

He SCHEDULE 1 

a HISTORIES OF CONSUMER PRICE INDEX AND 

_ AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Average Weekly Wages 


Consumer Price Index and Salaries 
Percentage Percentage 
increase from increase from 
a Calendar year Index preceding year Amount preceding year 
“ss % $ % 
Rt RS am TS a ed 97.0 40.06 
: 1 eR aS aR 6 SR Se ne ier a 100.0 3.1 42.96 Y 
MIME ae SOR ees OU hae 102.9 2.9 45.08 4.9 
EE RR oR lal Saar CR ee ea 113.7 10.5 50. 04 11.0 
RITE UTS SE CA ey eee Fe 116.5 2.5 54.41 8.7 
DLR ce oat ee 115.5 —0.9 57.68 5.7 
RAR RS TNS i Pee Pe 116.2 0.6 59.04 2.6 
-  BRSRISSE  e es  a 116.4 0.2 61.05 3.4 
OR A A a CME A RAS, tole) AN 8 118.1 1.5 64.44 5.6 
LS EEO G Bigs ANIME N SCS Been PRT Tea 121.9 3.2 67.93 5.4 
METS TSS ee RS Roe Ee ar 125-1 2.6 70.43 RY f 
LO GPRT DTC RN Se Nig it 6 oho in aa 126.5 jee! 73.47 4.3 
os OS ES Se gti) OS RE TGS Sen ane 128.0 1.2 75.83 ous 
OSE EES A ao RE TAR So ec 129.2 0.9 78.17 rel 
agen Ei AR Ee oe Se: San Se 130.7 £22 80.59 Bal 
133.0 1.8 83.41 ob 


ae eS) & © 6 68» 6 S66 @ 6616 + w 6,4 0 0 6 60) bm oc ele'e ie © 


From the above schedule, it may be determined that, for periods of 15 
years, 10 years and 5 years ended in 1963, the average annual rates of increase 
ir _ the Consumer Price Index were 2.1%, 1.4% and 1.2%, respectively, and the 


Ree, ke ORME TY Ce NY Ae qOOORTe She 2 rete ee Tea Ria aah, Wh A Rah ee MOET Sg eels irl be 
sie ot hese | a SR ahi donb Ke tee au Bae a Lis Lo gael 
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Schedule 3 


_._._._ The estimates, particularly for the long term, are dependent to a significant 


that will apply over the period covered by the estimates. Past experience is 
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average annual rates of increase in average weekly wages and salaries were 
5.0%, 3.8% and 3.4%, respectively. Thus, over those periods, the differences in 
the average annual rates of increase in average weekly wages and salaries and 
the Consumer Price Index were 2.9%, 2.4% and 2.2%, respectively. 

For the short-range estimates and for the long-range “low cost” estimates, 
it was assumed that the Consumer Price Index would increase at an average 
annual rate of 13% from 1967 throughout the whole period covered by the 
estimates. For the long-range “high cost” estimates, the corresponding assump- 
tion was that the Consumer Price Index would increase at an average annual 
rate of 15% from 1967 to 1975 and 2% thereafter. Thus, for example, if it 
should be considered that average annual increases in average earnings arising 
from increased productivity will range from 2% to 24% in future years, it 
would be appropriate to assume, for purposes of the estimates, that total 
average annual increases in average earnings will be of the order of 4%. (It 
should be emphasized here that the validity of estimated required contribution 
rates depends far less on the separate assumptions as respects increases in 
prices and increases in average earnings than on the relationship between the 
two.) 

Because the average rate of increase in average earnings over the long- 
term future is not predictable within close limits, one complete set of short- 
range and long-range “high cost” and “low cost’ estimates was developed on 
the assumption that the average annual rate of increase in average earnings 
will be 3% from the effective date of the Plan throughtout the whole period 
covered by the estimates and a second set on the assumption that such rate of 
increase will be 4%. 


3. Development of average earnings rates 


The general pattern of development involved three steps, as follows: 


Step 1—estimation of the 1961 average earnings rate for paid 
workers in Canada excluding Quebec without taking account of the effect 
of any upper or lower limits on the earnings of individual workers; 


Step 2—breakdown of the average earnings rate developed in Step 1 
into average earnings rates for males and females and for each age group 
and projection of the latter rates in accordance with assumed increases 
in average earnings; 

Step 3—development of modified average earnings rates, that is, 
average earnings rates taking account of the effect of the contributory 
earnings upper limit on individual earnings and the effect of excluding 
the earnings of workers having annual earnings less than the minimums 
allowable for contribution purposes. 

Pertinent details are given in the following paragraphs. 


Step 1—Average earning rate for 1961 

The 1961 income items shown in Schedule 2 below were based on statistics 
for all of Canada drawn from the Canadian Statistical Review for June, 1963, 
and on similar statistics for Quebec provided by D.B.S. 


SCHEDULE 2 
PERSONAL INCOME ITEMS FOR 1961 FOR CANADA EXCLUDING QUEBEC 


(in millions) 


Salaries, wages and Net income received Net income of 
supplementary Supplementary by farm operators non-farm unincorporated 
labour income labour income from farm production businesses 

$14, 095 $633 $779 $1, 767 


4 
2 


a 
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The “supplementary labour income” item listed in Schedule 2 above com- 
prises payments made by employers on behalf of their employees to provide 
them with future benefits, either definite or contingent, that is, payments such 
as employers’ contributions to employee pension and welfare funds, to work- 
men’s compensation and to the Unemployment Insurance Fund. Since a con- 
siderable part of such payments will not be subject to contributions under the 
Plan, it seemed proper to exclude the whole of this income item in order 
not to overestimate the contribution income. In consequence, total 1961 income 
for Plan purposes was taken to be 


14,095 — 633 + 779 + 1,767 
= $16,008 million. 


(It should perhaps be made explicit that the total income figure of $16,008 


million does not include military pay and allowances, an exclusion that 


accords with the exclusion of the armed services from coverage under the 
Plan.) 

Division of the total income figure of $16,008 million by the corresponding 
1961 civilian “paid worker” labour force figure of 4,601,000 gave an average 
earnings rate for 1961 of $3,479 for Canada excluding Quebec. This average 
earnings rate is some 3% higher than the corresponding rate for all of 
Canada because of relatively low average earnings in Quebec. 

For the financial estimates in this report, average earnings rates for all 
workers (including the unemployed from time to time) other than members of 
the armed services and unpaid family workers were not used directly. The 
calculation procedures were so designed that the average earnings figures 
needed were average earnings rates for civilian paid workers excluding a 
number of unemployed persons determined in accordance with the assumption 
that a proportion of the labour force equivalent to the average rate of unem- 
ployment was unemployed for the whole year. For 1961, the average number 
of unemployed workers in Canada excluding Quebec was 301,000. The 1961 
“aggregate” average earnings figure used for the development of average 
earnings rates by sex and age group for purposes of the estimates was, thus, 


16,008 
—— = $3,723. 
4.3 


Step 2—Average earnings rates by sex and age group 


The main statistical bases for the breakdown of the “aggregate” average 
earnings rate by sex and age group were two sets of special tabulations 
prepared by D.B.S. from 1961 Census data—one set in respect of wage-earners 
only and the other set in respect of all paid workers other than self-employed 
farmers. These tabulations showed, for Canada and Quebec separately, numbers 
of workers and total reported earnings for the 12-month period ended June il 
1961, classified by sex, age group and, except in one instance, earnings range. 
From these data, average earnings for each sex and relevant age group were 
computed for Canada excluding Quebec. The average earnings figures so 
determined were then related to the average earnings figure for the arbitrarily 
chosen male age group 45-54. 

From the description of the data included in the special tabulations, it 
will be understood that the average earnings figures computed from the tabu- 


lated data were not average earnings rates but were, instead, averages of the 


actual earnings during a 12-month period of all workers whose reported 


_ €arnings were included in the tabulations. For the younger male age groups 
_ and for almost all female age groups, where work participation is relatively 


low, movement in and out of the labour force results in relatively larger dif- 


_ ferences between average annual earnings rates and averages of actual annual 
¢ earnings than for the relatively stable male age group 45-54. Thus, some upward 


: 
wd 
~ 


| . 


would be applicable to average earaniee rates. 
The proportions used for the breakdown of the cauprentiet ayverace earn- 

ings rate by sex and age group are shown in Schedule 3 below. 
SCHEDULE 3 * 


AVERAGE EARNINGS RATES BY SEX AND AGE GROUP EXPRESSED AS PROPORTIONS 
OF THE AVERAGE EARNINGS RATE FOR THE MALE AGE GROUP 45-54 


Age Group Males Females 

% % 
reat et See Hae OSs okigeiy bine ae ahetin, ite eae Meas f 30 30 
IS ES Doane TPG Ah Atte Rare eR RNA TPH Ar, A SORE. cba A mb 40 40 
PUAN mde, IME AC aa) kIT. | nce alk at bbe: REGENT Eee a Riese va EERO Ste atte 60 50 
dn IDE is Gaia ce eh ANS AR OR GE AO PENG Sy or aR O aD ath TNT 90 55 
BEA Serta ARM ahs bate «ie ete gia hte d es wale (ohio aS 100 55 
ESS hi UD OS Oe ate Vaan Ai SAS EDN ich a RES RM tt ee a 100 55 
SEEN AMO SRL JOUER as eae aot Mae RAEI Pt: Savi Se so Rt 95 55 
CORDA RIN. BT trek e bon cio’ w Hones rie RGN by Mbated Oe Pe te, eee 90 50 
Ete Nee NOOR PRY PC RRR ga peace Cie CHO ithe yi HLS Une Mere Rae 75 40 
PUPARO LOVER anor ts Bis huey els ea BREA lap tte tle ce poole racine 60 30 


In order to determine 1961 average earnings rates by sex and age group 


corresponding to the aggregate rate established in Step 1, there was required, 
besides the relationships shown in Schedule 3 above, a distribution by sex and 


necessary statistics were not available for Canada excluding Quebec, the re- 


quired distribution was developed from 1961 Special Survey statistics and 1961 — 


a ee ee ne eee ee 


age group of civilian paid workers excluding unemployed workers. Because all | 


Census data for all of Canada. It is shown in Schedule 4 below. The applicability 4 


of this distribution for civilian paid workers in Canada excluding Quebec was 


given support by the generally satisfactory correspondence between distribu- q 


tions by sex and age group developed from the special D.B.S. tabulations for all 


of Canada and for Quebec separately. 


SCHEDULE 4 . 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1961 CIVILIAN PAID WORKERS BY SEX AND AGE GROUP 


Age Group Males Females 
% % 
RETIREE 5 a's AS ae ils. SOIC ERE ita ee > Lancy REET IEE 1.6 1.8 
ke GU eR, Ge ROU gt eee We Ser TPR eh CE Sa 5B) 2.8 rf 
Be a etch Tae = Kia Sy dic ad WERE Uk Saree Kd UR Miele eee aS 7.6 4.8 
Sette PTA Sy: ry UF, Socke'ig. 5 alec eta Sovle PR We Ne Ia ES UN SI 18.0 5.3 
Le NULL, Se as RDS ean Me ARE ra STA. os Gee 17.9 5.4 
OE pee RRA URS Nn 2218 atl ae ipa 14.1 4,4 
CEN a ty ORCS eRe AI rh ok BN 5.1 1.4 : 
OEP Sa A atin. ya ociay fre te Sol ath oabh em eee eR 3.5 O.Sici ey 
TABS ONS yhelicie OD, Scien e,8 Dike AEN Ath Os hun uae 1.8 0.4 


HRS eco al a Oe aie ne ae Vn AR ety ee? 2 Ge tof 0.2 
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ess 6: From the distributions set out in Schedules 3 and 4 above, the 1961 average 
_ €arnings rate for the male age group 45-54 corresponding to the “aggregate” 
oa average earnings rate of $3,723 was determined to be $4,798. Average earnings 


Pe rates for all relevant age groups were then obtained by applying to $4,798 the 
_ proportions set out in Schedule 3 above. 


wa For 1966, average earnings rates by sex and age group were determined 
_ by multiplying the average earnings rates for 1961 by the factor (1.031) (1.035) 
_  (1.03)%, where 1.031 and 1.035 are the increase ratios in the D.B.S. “average 
_ weekly wages and salaries” statistic for the Industrial Composite classifica- 
tion from 1961 to 1962 and 1962 to 1963, respectively, and 1.03 is the assumed 
annual increase ratio from 1963 to 1966. For the years 1967 to 1975, average 
_ earnings rates were projected by multiplying the average earnings rates for 
a the preceding year by 1.03 or 1.04, as applicable. 

For illustrative purposes, average earnings rates, determined as explained 


a in the above paragraphs, are shown for the years 1966, 1970 and 1975 in 
_ Schedule 5 below. 


3 | SCHEDULE 5 


AVERAGE EARNINGS RATES OF CIVILIAN PAID WORKERS FOR CANADA 
EXCLUDING QUEBEC 


. ; 


Rate of Increase in Average Earnings 


3% per annum 4% per annum 
pbc Wa SLR IRIE Wo an LA Re 
Age Group 1966 1970 1975 1966 1970 1975 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Males 
FU) Ay diet os eC gh Rs 2,245 2,526 2,928 2,245 2,626 3,195 
2 Leo SS Le eat Re ee 3, 368 3,790 4,394 3,368 3,941 4,795 
2471S ARR to oa 5, 052 5, 687 6,593 5, 052 5,910 9,191 
ee AN | SION a eal Seas 5,614 6,318 7,324 6,614 6,569 7,992 
OPA nah oN aed 5,333 6, 003 6,959 5,333 6, 239 7,592 
PO ae ON Bath sts aes NN, 5,052 5, 687 6,593 5, 052 5,910 7,191 
“Chie CLARA bt NA 4,211 4,739 5,493 4,211 4,925 5, 992 
Females 
ME IS-19 0 As ee! 2,245 1825526 2,928 2,245 2,626 3,195 
72h gid SENOS Riad Hy EON tp ee ea 2,807 3,159 3, 664 2,807 3, 283 3,994 
CEL TN aa ae eDik ih a Oe 3, 088 3,475 4,028 3, 088 3,613 4,396 
Pe MN Ore, SA ar ot a 3, 088 8,475 4,028 3, 088 3,613 4,396 
Peete Ps ed teks the NS es 3, 088 3,475 4,028 3, 088 3,613 4,396 
UD as St of Palace ae 2,807 3,159 3, 664 2,807 3, 283 3,995 
11 MONEE) ies Ro a ee 2,245 2,526 2,928 2,245 2,626 3,195 


2 Step 3—Modified average earnings rates 


@ In this final step is described how the average earnings rates, determined 
as described in Step 2 above, were modified to take account of the effect of the 
contributory earnings upper limit on individual earnings and the effect of 


e 


excluding the earnings of otherwise eligible workers having annual earnings 


less than the minimums allowable for contribution purposes. 
_ As a starting point, from Taxation statistics for the 1958, 1959 and 1960. 


taxation years were derived, for the “total employees” class, proportions of the 
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number of employees and the amount of income falling within certain income 
ranges related to the average income for all employees. Proportions so deter- 
mined are shown in Schedule 6 below. 


SCHEDULE 6 


PROPORTIONS OF NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND TOTAL INCOME FALLING 
WITHIN DESIGNATED INCOME RANGES 


Number of Employees Amount of Income 
Income Range expressed as multiples of Cumulative Cumulative 
average income for all employees Proportion Proportion Proportion Proportion 
% Zo % 7 
MIRA TNE RE ey teres cal cys OS sie ashe tee ble aia es 0.84 99.34 2.95 95.62 
EO OR Pe Codie sy Dials mime) c Re pele 4.19 98.50 9.76 92.67 
Pe MPLOU Le AER Ree oats «oer oieytetecu Saints 0 a0 pone dee 10.07 94.31 Lica 82.91 
RC TAL OMG OME Ute can ties eal Sik oh et ates oh the 1.88 84.24 16.20 65.80 
PNR ee eS dk wie ots he ww tors tin eae BANS 16.04 72.36 18.01 49.60 
CUPS). CHEST ea ye Ae ey GS 13.61 56.32 12.26 31.59 
NIBOMEL ONO TOMAS nist et a, i | Ai. cba wath wehgis ate 13.29 42.71 9.31 19.33 
Oeste Os Ger ee Fis yc) oyi i Gh aaee helt ge ee erst ap 11.84 29.42 5.91 10.02 
COMME OA Met es hats sides etcaeiets Valera Ls Piss o8 17.58 17.58 4.11 4.11 


From the relationships set out in Schedule 6 above, augmented by relation- 
ships developed from the previously described special D.B.S. tabulations for 
income ranges below 40% of average income, two continuous graphs were 
constructed, from one of which could be read off the percentage of workers in 
a group having earnings less than or equal to any specified amount of earnings 
(expressed as a proportion of average earnings for the whole group) and from 
the other, the percentage of total earnings arising from the earnings of such 
workers. 


The formula used to produce modified average earnings rates corresponding 
to the unmodified rates developed as described in Step 2 above was as follows: 


A.E. (1 — Ue — Le) 
M.A. EB. = ———___——___—_—_, 
1—1Ia 


where 
M.A.E. represents modified average earnings rates, 
A.E.. represents unmodified average earnings rates, 


Ue represents the proportion of aggregate earnings excluded by reason of individual earnings exceeding 


the contributory earnings upper limit, 
Le represents the proportion of aggregate earnings excluded by reason of individual earnings amounting 
to less than the minimums allowable for contribution purposes, 


La represents the proportion of paid workers excluded by reason of having earnings less than the mini- — 


mums allowable for contribution purposes. 


In Schedule 7 below are shown modified average earnings rates for the 
years 1966, 1970 and 1975 corresponding to the unmodified rates set out in — 


Schedule 5 above. (Note: The contributory earnings upper and lower limits 
were assumed to be $5,000 and $600, respectively, for 1966 and 1967 and to 
increase thereafter to 1975 at a rate of 14% per annum.) 
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SCHEDULE 7 
MODIFIED AVERAGE EARNINGS RATES FOR CANADA EXCLUDING QUEBEC 


Rates of Increase in Average Earnings 


: 3% per annum 4% per annum 

Sig a A ee i ee ee 

4 Age Group 1966 1970 1975 1966 1970 1975 

4 

? $ $ $ $ $ $ 

4 Males 

" Hag CR ECs eee a cntea a See 2,492 2,746 3,101 2,492 2,815 3, 288 

‘ ob eet DEA Ce See ea 3,240 3,536 3, 946 3, 240 3, 594 4,100 

( VAS OE ek Pl i Ae ah) a oe ee 3,875 4,169 4,549 3,875 4,196 4,667 

| Bae a rn Meas bs bee 3,997 4,290 4,673 3,997 4,316 4,779 
rife URI Ga ante, SUA ear en an CR 3,936 4,232 4,621 3,936 4,255 4,722 
ere I eit Yt pt tine 3,875 4,169 4,549 3,875 4,196 4,667 
OGG) carne 20d ares is 3,621 3,919 4,317 3,621 3,955 4,434 

Females 

BOS LU erage Cot con a Patty * 2,490 2,743 3,101 2,490 2,815 3,288 
7AUSAet Me tease Pay Sp Reed BEEN Ve ae 2,900 3,178 aeore 2,900 3,247 3,759 
OME IL eB igi MY Wg SG do 3,079 3,374 3,778 3,079 3,432 3,952 
0 hey So mat A Jl AUS a 3,079 3,374 3,778 3,079 3,402 3,952 
SEEN, SOTA) ON RE ans ete geal 3,079 3,014 STATES: 3,079 3,432 3, 952 
NOLO CGR ak eter ae GT ae 2,900 3,178 3,002 2,900 3, 247 3,759 
CIOO erase eee oh Mahi Eta Ae 2,490 2,743 3,101 2,490 2,815 3, 288 


as a ee ee 


Because of the assumption that, after 1975, both the contributory earnings 
limits and average earnings will increase at a rate of 3% per annum for one set 
of estimates and 4% per annum for a second set, modified average earnings 
rates for each year after 1975 could be determined from the corresponding 
figures for 1975 by application of the appropriate power of the factor 1.03 or 
1.04, as applicable. 
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Appendix 4 


Contributions and Age Retirement Benefits | 
1.: General... | | : 


The method used for the development of contributions was, essentially, 
the same for both the short-range and the long-range estimates. It is described 
in section 2 below. | 

In the development of age retirement benefits, somewhat different methods 
were used for the short-range and the long-range estimates. Also, for the long- _ 
range estimates, three groups of contributors—classified by age at the effective 
date of the Plan—were treated separately for calculation purposes. The methods _ 
used are described in section 3 below. 


2. Development of contributions 


The development of contributions is described below in the form of a series © 
of steps. 


Step 1—‘“Participating populations” for each year were obtained by multi- 
plying the projected populations for each sex and age group by the assumed 
participation rates. 


Step 2—The participating populations obtained in Step 1 were multiplied 


F 
| 
P 


h by 

(a) the applicable modified average earnings rates, and 

(b) for 1966 and 1967—$600 4 
for years after 1967—$600 increased by 14% for each year after 4 
1967 until 1975 and 3% or 4%, as applicable, for each year thereafter. 


Step 3—Total contributory earnings were obtained by deduction of the ~ 
amounts determined in (b) of Step 2 from those determined in (a) of Step 2 — 
and by subsequent summation. 


Step 4—The totals were reduced by 1% to take account of an overstate- 4 
ment arising from the use, in (b) of Step 2, of the average participating popu- 4 
lation instead of the Reo aor of workers who contribute at any time during E 
the year. 


Step 5—The totals determined in Step 4 were allocated between salary and | 
wages and self-employed earnings in the manner described in Appendix 2. . 


Step 6—The short-range male totals for self-employed earnings were _ 
- adjusted to take account of expected “lower-than-average” participation omotey 4 
self-employed farmers in the manner described in Appendix 2. ; 


Step 7—Contributions equivalent to a contribution rate of 1% were ob- 3 
tained by multiplying the resulting totals by 0.01. 


| 3. Development of age retirement benefits 


(a) Short-range estimates 
The following basic assumptions were used: 
(i) no person who does not commence to contribute on the effective 
date of the Plan or who ceases to contribute after the effective date 


will subsequently contribute; 
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sas Moe (ii) the probabilities of being a contributor at pertinent ages are as 


mig 4. follows: © | 
Age Last ; 
Birthday Males Females 
56-59 0.72 0.18 
60-64 0.81 0.24 
65. 0.49 0.13 
66 0.46 0.11 
67 0.43 0.09 
68 0.40 0.08 
69 0:37 0.07 
i (iii) a worker will elect to take his pension as soon as possible after 
a e ceasing to contribute—keeping in mind that the minimum ages at 
= which age retirement pensions are available are 68 in 1967, 67 in 
-& 1968, 66 in 1969 and 65 in 1970 and later years. ) 
The method of development is described in the following paragraphs by a 


_ theoretical step-by-step approach. In practice, the calculations were consider- 
ably simplified by the development of appropriate commutation type functions. 
a. The first step in the development was the calculation of a series of Peery 
_ factors—representing the probability that a worker aged x on J anuary 1, 1966, 
will cease contributing at age y and will elect to take his age retirement pen- 
4 sion at age z. Two cases had to be taken into account, namely, 


| (i) if z is the youngest age at which an age retirement pension can be 
s taken, consistent with x and y, Pyx,,. is the probability of ceasing 
i contributions at age y, that is, the difference between the probabil- 
. ity of being a contributor at age y-1 last birthday and the probabil- 
. ity of being a contributor at age y last birthday (for example, for 
- males, Pris,» = 0.49 — 0.46 = 0.03), and 

(ii) if z is not the youngest age at which an age retirement pension can 

be taken, consistent with x and y, Puy,» is zero. 


= The next step was the calculation of a series of Acy,» factors—representing 
mm the average initial annual amount of pension payable to a worker aged x on 
a January 1, 1966, who contributes until age y and who elects to take his pension 
at age z. This was done as follows: 


Ul 


= (i) pensionable earnings for each year between ages x and y were taken 

- to be the applicable modified average earnings rate; 

(ii) the annual earnings ratio for each year was computed as pensionable 

ss earnings divided by the contributory earnings upper limit; 

(iii) average earnings ratios were computed as one-tenth of the sum of 
the applicable annual earnings ratios; 

(iv) Aas,» was computed as 25% of the average of the three contributory 
earnings upper limits ending with the year in which pension com- 
mences multiplied by the average earnings ratio. 


a 


4 The next step involved the calculation of a series of Proy,.Acy,a.(1.015) ** 
_ factors. Such a factor, if applied to the population aged w last birthday in the 
year 1966+Ww-—x, would yield the total amount of benefit payable to workers 
_ aged w last birthday in the year 1966+w—x who cease contributing at age y 
and elect to take pension at age z. By summation of all such factors for a given 
+X and w, an aggregate factor was obtained which, when applied to the popula- 


of benefit payable to workers aged w last birthday in the year 1966+w —x. 
Such aggregate factors were calculated for all relevant values of x and w. 


tion aged w last birthday in the year 1966+ w—x, would yield the total amount — 
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The final step was the computation of total amounts of benefit by application 
of the aggregate factors to populations and adjustment of the male totals to 
take account of expected “lower-than-average” participation among self- 
employed farmers in the manner described in Appendix 2. 


(b) Long-range estimates 
(i) Benefits for contributors under age 56 on January 1, 1966 


Very generally, the calculation method used was first to develop benefit 
factors for individual ages without taking account of future increases in average 
earnings, in the contributory earnings upper limit or in the Pension Index 
and then to construct composite benefit factors (for application to quinary 
population groups to produce amounts of benefit) by combination of the 
individual age factors and adjustment to take account of assumed increases in 
the aforementioned elements. The method is explained in more detail in the 
following paragraphs. 

The first step in the development was the calculation of primary earnings 
factors. For 1966 and 1967, these primary earnings factors were equal to the 
modified average earnings rates for those years; for any year n from 1968 to 
1975, the factors were equal to the modified average earnings rates for year n 
divided by (1.015)" 1967; for all years after 1975, the factors were equal to the 
factors for 1975. 

The next step was the calculation of primary benefit factors for individual 
ages x on January 1, 1966, by the formula 


0.25 (total primary pensionable earnings — primary 
ear pensionable earnings dropped out) 


0.9 X number of years in primary contribution period 
X disability drop-out factor 


The element in the P.B.F. formula termed “total primary pensionable 
earnings” was calculated as the sum of the primary earnings factor multiplied 
by the corresponding participation rate for all ages between x and 65 (that is, 
during the primary contribution period). 

For the element in the P.B.F. formula termed “‘primary pensionable earn- 
ings dropped out”, which takes account of the 10% drop-out provision, the 
minimum possible value is zero—a circumstance that would arise if no worker 
made contributions for more than 90% of the primary contribution period. The 
maximum value of this element is the sum of the primary earnings factors 
multiplied by the corresponding participation rates for the n years for which 
this sum is lowest—where n represents 10% of the primary contribution period. 
For males, ‘primary pensionable earnings dropped out” for each age x were 
assumed to equal approximately half of the maximum value. For females, 
because participation rates are much lower than for males and, thus, the true 
average value of “primary pensionable earnings dropped out” is likely to be 
much closer to the minimum than to the maximum, the slightly conservative 
assumption of a zero drop-out was chosen. 

It may be noted that the fact that pensionable earnings after age 65 are 
not taken into account in the P.B.F. formula gives rise to a slight understate- 
ment of benefits. This inherent understatement is offset by slight overstatements 
in other areas of the calculations. 

The element in the P.B.F. formula termed “primary contribution period” 
is a number of years equal to 65—x if x is 18 or over and 47 if x is less than 18. 

The element in the P.B.F. formula termed “disability drop-out factor” was 
necessary to reduce the primary contribution period by the estimated average 
number of full calendar years during which a disability pension would be 
payable. . 

The next step was the calculation of primary composite benefit factors 
applicable to populations in the quinary age groups 70-74, 75-79, 80-84, 85-89 
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The next step was the calculation of benefit increase factors by the formula 
A 


1 
B.LF. = (1.015)*- [a + i)mi977 (1 + i)mmi976 + (1 + pecan] (1 + jj-m 


where 


i represents the assumed annual rate of increase in average earnings and the con 
limit after 1975, that is, 8% or 4%, as applicable, 
represents the assumed rate of increase in the Pension Index after 1975, that is, 13% for the “low 
cost”’ estimates and 2% for the “high cost’’ estimates, 

m represents the year in which the generation reaches the age group 65-69 (it is implicity assumed 
that the average year in which pension commences is year m - corresponding to an average pension 
age of approximately 673), and 

n represents the year for which the calculation is made. 


tributory earnings upper 


In brief explanation of the above formula, the function (1.015)8 effects the 
_ increase up to 1975 in accordance with increases in the contributory earnings 
upper limit to that time. (It will be recalled that this limit is assumed to 
increase by 13% per annum for each year after 1967 until 1975. The function 
F $[ (1--i) 1977-4 (1-1) ™-1976_L (41.4) =-1975] continues the increase up to the year 
- pension commences. (The three powers of (1++i) represent the effect of using 
_ the average of the contributory earnings upper limits for the three years ending 
_ with the year in which the pension commences in the determination of the 
9 amount of benefit.) The function (1+j)"™ effects the increase from the year 
_ in which pension commences to the year for which the calculation is made. _ 


multiplication of the primary composite benefit factors by the benefit increase 


fe 
Hi 


- factors. 


. The final step was the calculation of amounts of benefit by application of 
_ the adjusted composite benefit factors to the applicable populations. 
Ei) Benefits for contributors over age 60 on January 1, 1966 


é 


; From the short-range aggregate factors for individual ages, primary 


ve 


composite benefit factors were developed for age groups 75-79 and 80-84 in 
1980, 80-84 and 85-89 in 1985, and so on, reasonable account being taken of 
the percentage distribution of the population by individual attained ages within 
- each quinary age group. 

q Adjusted composite benefit factors were obtained by multiplication of the 
_ primary composite benefit factors by benefit increase factors, and amounts of 
_ benefit were determined by application of the adjusted composite benefit 
- factors to the applicable populations. 


Mati) Benefits for contributors aged 56 to 60 on January 1, 1966 


a This is a group of contributors intermediate to the groups treated in (i) 
and (ii) above in that most contributors within this group either can elect to 


ieee wel oF S29" >) ae oe ee 


The next step was the calculation of adjusted composite benefit factors by | 
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have pension commence within the first ten years of operation of the Plan or 
can defer election for pension beyond the end of the first ten years. 

The calculation method adopted was similar to that described in (ii) 
above with a modification to take account of the possibility of deferring 
pensions beyond the first ten years of operation of the Plan. The results pro- 
duced by the adopted method blended smoothly into those for the younger and 
older age groups. 
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Schedule 5 
Appendix 5 


Death and Survivors’ Benefits 
1. General 


On the death of a contributor at an age less than 65, a death benefit and 
a widow’s pension may become payable. On the disablement of a contributor at 
an age less than 65, a disability pension may become payable. The earnings- 
related parts of these benefits are determined as percentages of an earnings- 
related pension based on the pensionable earnings record of the contributor, 
calculated in the same way as for a contributor’s age retirement pension except 
that the primary contribution period ends at the date of death or commencement 
of the disability pension instead of at age 65. Also, on the death of a contributor 
after age 65, an earnings-related death benefit and widow’s pension related 
to the contributor’s age retirement pension may become payable. Because of 
the dependence of the named benefits on an earnings-related pension based 
on the pensionable earnings record of the contributor, benefit factors common 
to the. calculation of all of these benefits were developed. Their development 
is described in section 2 below. 

Although the amount of death benefit cannot exceed 10% of the con- 
tributory earnings upper limit applicable in the year of death, the limit will 
have effect only with respect to contributors who consistently have had pen- 
sionable earnings close to the contributory earnings upper limit. In the 
development of death benefits, the limitation on the amount of benefit payable 


3 _in respect of individual contributors was disregarded so that the benefits are 


slightly overstated from this aspect. The development is described in section 3 
below. 

Pensions payable to dependent disabled widowers will be relatively few 
and their financial significance will be small. For the current estimates, no 
direct provision was made for benefits payable to dependent disabled widowers. 
However, in the determination of widows’ benefits, reductions or suspensions 
of widows’ pensions by reason of widowhood at ages less than 45 were not 
taken into account. Thus, it was considered that there was a sufficient margin 
in the estimates for widows’ benefits to cover benefits payable to dependent 
disabled widowers. The development of widows’ benefits is described in sec- 
tion 4 below. 

The total initial annual amount of benefit payable to the orphans of one 
contributor cannot exceed 25% of the average of the contributory earnings 
upper limits for the three years ending with the year of the contributor’s 
death. It may therefore be considered that there is an effective limitation on 
the number of children of one contributor to whom orphans’ benefits may be 


_ payable. In the method used for the development of orphans’ benefits, this 


limitation was disregarded. Also, it was implicitly assumed in the calculation 
method that all males in the population with children under age 18 would have 
contributions in a sufficient number of years for entitlement to orphans’ 
benefits. Again, no account was taken of the fact that pensions are not payable 
to married orphans. The overstatement of benefits arising from the afore- 


_ Mentioned aspects is at least partially offset by the effect of the calculation 


assumption that all orphans’ benefits will cease at age 18 and by the fact that 


ho allowance was made for the payment of benefits to the orphans of deceased 


. 
<& 


a 


| female contributors. The development of orphans’ benefits is described in 


section 5 below. 


i 21727—6} 
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2. General benefit factors 


(a) Factors applicable where death or disablement occurs 
at an age less than 65 


For various individual ages on January 1, 1966, and various terminal ages 
(that is, ages at death or disablement), primary benefit factors were developed 
in the manner described for age retirement benefits in subdivision 3(b) (i) of 
Appendix 4 except that the primary contribution period was assumed to end 
at the terminal age instead of at age 65. 

By interpolation between the primary benefit factors for individual ages, 
primary composite benefit factors were obtained for age groups 20-24, 25-29, 
Wane relteige © 55-59 and 60-64 for the years 1968, 1970, 1975 and quinquennial years 
thereafter. 

Adjusted composite factors were obtained by multiplication of the primary 
composite benefit factors by benefit increase factors that took account of in- 
creases in the contributory earnings upper limits up to the terminal years. 


(b) Factors applicable where death occurs at age 65 or over 


For deaths in the age group 70-74 in 1985, 70-74 or 75-79 in 1990, 70-74, 
75-79 or 80-84 in 1995, and so on, both primary and adjusted composite benefit 
factors are identical with the corresponding factors for age retirement benefits. 

For deaths in the age group 65-69 in 1980, 1985, and so on, primary and 
adjusted composite benefit factors are equal to the corresponding factors for 
age retirement benefits before multiplication by 0.5 for males and 0.75 for 
females. (It will be remembered that, for the age group 65-69, multiplication 
of the age retirement composite factors by 0.5 for males and 0.75 for females 
was necessary to allow for the fact that not all workers aged 65-69 who have 
contributed will be in receipt of age retirement pensions because some workers 
will still be contributing. This contingency is clearly not applicable in the case 
of deaths.) 

For deaths in the age groups 65-69 and 70-74 in 1968 and 1970, 65-69, 
70-74 and 75-79 in 1975, and so on, composite benefit factors were developed 
in a slightly different manner than the factors for age retirement benefits. The 
difference in development arose because 


(i) the reduction in age retirement pensions by reason of commencement 
within the first ten years of operation of the Plan does not apply to 
earnings-related death and widows’ benefits, and ; 

(ii) the circumstance that age retirement pensions are not payable to all 
workers aged 65 to 69 because of continuation of contributions by 


some workers does not apply to earnings-related death and widows’ 
benefits. 4 


3. Development of death benefits 


Numbers of deaths were developed for all of Canada and for Quebec 
separately for the years 1968, 1970 and 1975 and quinquennial years thereafter 
and the corresponding numbers of deaths for Canada excluding Quebec were 
obtained by simple subtraction. The development consisted of : 

(i) calculation of one-year probabilities of dying for quinary age groups 
20-24, 25-29,...... 85-89 and 90 and over in accordance with the 
mortality rates of the applicable (Canadian and Quebec) Life Tables, 
1950-52 and 1955-57, and the projected mortality rates for the year 
2000 and after, 

(ii) Bee aces of the corresponding one-year probabilities for the 
ears 1968, 1970, and so on, by interpolation, and a 
(iii) ane of the one-year probabilities to projected populations. 
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__ The amount of death benefit payable in res 
50% of the annual amount of an earnings 
sionable earnings record of the contributor 


to a limitation with respect to the maximum a 
egarded for purposes of the estimates). 
The total amounts of dea 


Wg Participation experience among 

_ self-employed farmers in the manner described in Appendix 2. 

ae 

4, Development of widows’ benefits 

., 

(a) General 

The estimates for widows’ benefits, developed as described in this section 
own in the main body of the report, are in respect of benefits payable 


isability or age retirement 


ment of benefits would be very small. 


, For the earnings-related part of widows’ benefits, the general method of 
development was to construct for each year covered by the estimates certain 


| (b) Earnings-related benefits 
(i) Populations of widows 


The development of the required populations is outlined below in the form 
of a series of steps. 


Step 1—Numbers of females becoming widows in 1968, 1970, 1975, 1980 
10t aged 68 or over at the effective date of the Plan were determined for each 


following three factors: 


A. number of male deaths—determined as described in section 3 above; 

B. proportion married (for males)—derived from 1961 Census data and 
adjusted to take account of expected improvement in female 
mortality; 

C. the constant 0.9—an adjustment to take account of the fact that 
married males are subject to lighter mortality than single males 

a and widowers. 

a _ Step 2—The groups of “new widows” were rearranged according to female 

age at widowhood. The rearrangement was based on an age distribution of 
Wives by age of husband derived from 1961 Census data. 


4 _ Step 3—The groups developed in Step 2 were projected to produce numbers 


of surviving widows in each calendar year ending in 0 and 5 after the year of 
ars, 
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and decennial years thereafter by reason of the death of husbands who were 


qQuinary age group of males. This was accomplished by multiplication of the — 
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widowhood. The projections were made in accordance with the mortality rates 
described in Appendix 1 of this report and with the remarriage rates described 
in the paper “Remarriage Experience under the Pension Act of Canada” (Trans- 
actions of the Society of Actuaries, Volume XII). 


Step 4—For 1968, 1970 and each quinquennial year thereafter, groups of 
widows surviving from groups of females widowed in all preceding years from 
1968 onward were produced from the groups of widows determined in Step 3 
by interpolation. The resulting groups were classified according to age group at 
widowhood and duration from widowhood. 


(ii) Average benefit factors 


For the calculation of benefits to widows aged less than 65 in the year of 
calculation, the average benefit factors used were determined for all relevant 
groups of widows classified according to age group at widowhood and duration 
from widowhood as the weighted average of all applicable male “‘seneral benefit 
factors’, described in section 2 above, multiplied by 373% and adjusted in 
accordance with assumed changes in the Pension Index from the year of widow- 
hood to the year for which the calculation is made. 

For the calculation of benefits to widows aged 65 or over in the year of 
calculation, average benefit factors were required that, in effect, excluded the 
average amount of age retirement pension payable to widows. (It will be 
remembered that, subject to a certain maximum, the total benefit available to a 
widow when both a widow’s pension and an age retirement pension become 
payable is either 60% of the widow’s own age retirement pension plus 60% of 
an earnings-related pension based on the pensionable earnings record of the 
deceased contributor or 100% of the widow’s own age retirement pension plus 
374% of an earnings-related pension based on the pensionable earnings record 
of the deceased contribution, whichever is the greater.) The development of 
the factors is outlined below in the form of a series of steps. 


Step 1—Age retirement benefit factors for widows were produced in accord- 
ance with the assumption that age retirement benefits to all widows aged 65 
or over commence at age 65. These factors were obtained by multiplication of 
“female” adjusted composite benefit factors similar to those developed for age 
retirement pensions by certain factors, varying by age at widowhood, that 
took account of the assumption that relatively more widows than married 
females will participate in covered employment. 


Step 2—Adjusted combined benefit factors that took account of the 
alternative benefits available when both a widow’s pension and an age retire- 
ment pension become payable were developed from the factors A and B, where 


A represents the weighted average of general benefit factors, described 
in the first paragraph of this subdivision, adjusted in accordance 
with assumed changes in the Pension Index from the year of widow- 
hood to the year of attainment of age 65 for cases where widowhood 
occurs prior to age 65, and 


B represents the age retirement benefit factor for widows, obtained in_ 
Step 1, adjusted in accordance with assumed changes in the Pension 
Index from the year of attainment of age 65 to the year of widowhood 
for cases where widowhood occurs after age 65. . 


For this step, it was assumed that any group of widows who had become widows 
at the same age and in the same calendar year would be composed of five 
sub-groups of widows with entitlement to an age retirement pension equal to 
k times the factor B, where k=0, 3, 1, 14 and 2, respectively. For each sud 
sub-group the factors : 


0.6 (k X B+ A), and k X¥ B + 0.375 xX A 
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_ were compared and the greater of the two was used in the development of the 


adjusted combined benefit factors. 

Step 3—Average benefit factors for application to populations of widows 
were produced by subtraction of the factors B from the adjusted combined 
benefit factors and by adjustment in accordance with assumed changes in the 
Pension Index from the later of the year of widowhood or the year in which an 
age retirement pension commences to the year for which the calculation is made. 


(iii) Computation of benefits 


Total widows’ earnings-related benefits were computed for the years 1968, 
1970, 1975 and quinquennial years thereafter by multiplication of the developed 
populations by the applicable average benefit factors. Corresponding benefits 
for the years 1969 and 1971 to 1974 were determined by interpolation between 
the totals for the years 1968, 1970 and 1975. Finally, the totals for the years 
1968 to 1975 were adjusted to take account of expected “lower-than-average” 
participation among self-employed farmers in the manner described in 
Appendix 2. 


(c) Flat-amount benefits 


(1) Populations of widow beneficiaries aged less than 65 
The required populations were obtained by application of estimated pro- 
portions of widows entitled to widows’ benefits to the populations of widows 


obtained in Step 4 of subdivision (b) (i) above. The proportions used were 


determined for each calendar year of widowhood and each age group of new 
widows on the basis of rough estimates of proportions of husbands who will 
make contributions under the Plan. They are shown in the following schedule. 


PROPORTIONS OF WIDOWS ENTITLED TO BENEFITS 
iil aia 


Widow’s Age at Widowhood 


Year of Widowhood Under 50 50-54 55-59 60-64 
% % % % 
Re ee ry erae Mie EN ec eh peeve. Sy |) 90 85 80 75 
EONS ahs a EM Ee Sieg RO Se TY AO a 95 90 85 80 
EDS Ente” AE SO ga Oa Ae OAD EL Oe 95 95 90 85 
ee tA, oI te 95 95 95 90 
Bee CAL CCHS SORE AN. he. acl Guuen Witte) ve ys, 95 95 95 95 


(ii) Benefit factors 


The flat-amount part of a widow’s pension is totally dependent on the year 
of payment. For any year of calculation, the benefit factor used was equal to 
$300 increased in accordance with assumed changes in the Pension Index from 
1967 to the year for which the calculation is made. 


(i111) Computation of benefits 


Total widows’ flat-amount benefits were computed for the years 1968, 
1970, 1975 and quinquennial years thereafter by multiplication of the developed 
populations by the applicable benefit factors. Corresponding benefits for the 
years 1969 and 1971 to 1974 were determined by interpolation between the 
totals for 1968, 1970 and 1975. Finally, the totals for the years 1968 to 1975 
were adjusted to take account of the expected “lower-than-average” participa- 


d tion among self-employed farmers in the manner described in Appendix 2. 


2. ts See 
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5. Development of orphans’ porears 


One important point that should be kept in mind is that neither the death 
nor the remarriage of a widowed mother affects the payment of orphans’ 
pensions. 

The broad assumption on which the deveiontient of orphans’ benefits was 
based was that a pension of $25 per month, adjusted in accordance with 
assumed changes in the Pension Index from 1967 to the year for which the 
estimates apply, will be payable to each child under age 18 of every male 
contributor who dies after 1967 and that no pension will be payable under any 
other circumstances. 

The general method of development of orphans’ benefits was to determine, 
for each year covered by the estimates, the population of children under age 18 
‘who were left orphans by reason of the death of their “contributor” fathers after 
1967 and to apply to such populations appropriate benefit factors. The details 
are given below in the form of a series of steps. 


Step 1—A distribution of fathers of new born children, according to age, 
was obtained by averaging such distributions for Canada for the five years 
1958 to 1962. (The source of information was the D.B.S. publication ‘Vital 
Statistics’. ) 


Step 2—Percentages of fathers who survive 5 years, 10 years, 15 years 
and 20 years after the birth of a child were produced by application of five- 
year survival factors based on the Canadian Life Table, 1960-62, to the dis- 
tribution obtained in Step 1. 


Step 3—Complements of the percentages determined in Step 2 were com- 
puted. These complements represent the probabilities—in accordance with the 
Canadian Life Table, 1960-62—that the father of a child aged 5 years, 10 years, 
15 years or 20 years will have died. 


Step 4—Probabilities corresponding to those described in Step 3 were 
determined on the basis of the projected mortality rates for the year 2000 and ~ 
after. 


Step 5—From the probabilities determined in Steps 3 and 4, probabilities 
that the father of a child in the age groups 0-4, 5-9, 10-14 and 15-17 in 1968, 
1970, 1975 and quinquennial years thereafter will have died after 1967 were 
developed by interpolation. 


Step 6—Numbers of orphans under age 18 whose fathers will have died 
after 1967 were obtained for the years 1968, 1970, 1975 and quinquennial years 
thereafter by application of the probabilities developed in Step 5 to the per- 
tinent populations. 


Step 7—Total benefits payable in 1968, 1970, 1975 and quinquennial years . 
thereafter were obtained by multiplication of the numbers developed in Step 6 — 
by $300 increased in accordance with assumed changes in the Pension Index 
from 1967 to the year for which the calculation is made. : 


Step 8—Total benefits payable in the years 1969 and 1971 to 1974 were . 
obtained by interpolation between the total amounts developed in Step 7 for @ 
the years 1968, 1970 and 1975. 


Step 9—Totals for the years 1968 to 1975 were adjusted to take account z 
of expected “lower-than-average” participation among self-employed farmers j 
in the manner described in Appendix 2. a 


ee ee ee ee 
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Appendix 6 
Disability Benefits 


a To qualify for a disability pension under the Canada Pension Plan,’ a 
contributor must be physically or mentally incapacitated to such an extent 


The disability experience that will evolve under the Plan will depend 
not only on such factors as improvements in medical techniques, measures 

taken to prevent accident and disease and measures taken to rehabilitate dis- 
_ abled persons but also, to a significant extent, on the way in which the disabil- 
_ ity provisions of the Plan are interpreted and administered. It will therefore be 
clear that, until actual experience develops under the Plan, predictions of 
disability rates for the purposes of financial estimates must be viewed as broad 
approximations only. 

A careful study of Canadian Statistics relating to long-term disability, 

namely, Census data at decennial intervals, statistics from the Canadian Sick- 
ness Survey, 1950-51, and statistics developed from experience under the Dis- 
abled Persons Act, disclosed little information that seemed directly pertinent 
_ to probable future experience under the Canada Pension Plan. Thus, for pur- 
poses of the current estimates, disability rates were based almost wholly on 
_ disability experience that has developed under the OASDI system of the United 
- States and on projections based on that experience. 
e To estimate the flat-amount part of disability pensions payable in any 
_ future year, the general method used was to develop for such year populations 
_ of disabled beneficiaries based on assumed proportions insured for disability 
benefits and disability prevalence rates and to apply benefit factors to those 
_ populations. The choice of proportions insured for disability benefits and prev- 
~ alence rates, the development of benefit factors and the final computation of 
_ flat-amount benefits are described in section 2 below. 


To estimate the earnings-related part of disability pensions payable in any 
_ future year, the general method used was to develop for such year average 
_ benefit factors for application to total population groups. Very generally, such 
_ average benefit factors were based on estimates of aggregate contributions made 
_ in respect of all beneficiaries in receipt of disability pensions. The development 
_ of these factors and the final computation of earnings-related benefits are de- 
scribed in section 3 below. 

q The methods described in the sections that follow apply almost completely 
_ to the development of benefits for years from 1975 onward. For 1970—the year 
_ in which disability pensions first become payable under the Plan—populations 
_ of disabled beneficiaries were developed by application of disability incidence 
rates based on experience under insurance contracts to estimated population 

groups of contributors insured for disability benefits at the beginning of the 
year. The amount of benefit payable in 1970 was calculated as 20% of an 

amount of benefit determined by multiplication of the developed populations 

by estimated average annual amounts of benefit applicable for that year. The 

20% factor took account of the fact that disability pensions in respect of dis- 

_ ablements in January, 1970, will be payable for a maximum of eight months 

_ during the year, pensions in respect of disablements in February for a maximum 

fof. seven months, and so on. (A basic underlying assumption was that disable- 

om ents will be distributed uniformly over the calendar year.) For the years 
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1971 to 1974, total amounts of benefit were determined by interpolation be- 
tween the totals for 1970 before multiplication by the 20% factor and the totals 
for 1975 determined as described hereinafter. Finally, for the years 1970 to 
1975, the male totals were adjusted to take account of expected “lower-than- 
average” participation among self-employed farmers in the manner described 
in Appendix 2. 


2. Flat-amount benefits 


(a2) Proportions insured for disability benefits 


Under the Canada Pension Plan the eligibility requirements for entitlement 
to disability benefits are much more stringent than those for entitlement to 
death and survivors’ benefits mainly because of the ‘‘recency of contributions” 
test which is required only with respect to disability benefits. (Because of the 
“recency of contributions” test, for any group of persons where participation 
in gainful employment is relatively low and movement into and out of the 
labour force is relatively frequent, the proportion insured for disability benefits 
will be significantly less than the proportion insured for other benefits. This fact 
is particularly applicable to female workers.) Under the OASDI system of the 
United States, the eligibility requirements for entitlement to benefits follow a 
similar pattern to those for the Canada Pension Plan; under that programme, 
a worker insured for disability benefits not only must have the “fully insured” 
status required for entitlement to other benefits but also must satisfy a “recency 
of contributions” test. It was therefore considered that proportions insured for 
disability benefits under the U.S. programme would be relevant for purposes 
of the current estimates for the Canada Pension Plan. 

For recent estimates for the OASDI system, the U.S. actuaries assumed 
that the proportions of total population groups who are “fully insured’ are 
currently of the order of 90% for males and 50% for females. At the same time, 
they assumed that the proportion of “fully insured” workers who are insured 
for disability benefits is, for most age groups over age 24, currently about 86% 
for males and 40% to 60% for females. Thus, for the OASDI estimates, there 
is an implied assumption that the proportion of total population groups over 
age 24 who are insured for disability benefits is of the general order of 75% 
to 80% for males and 20% to 30% for females. 

The proportions assumed to be insured for disability benefits for the current 
estimates for the Canada Pension Plan are shown in Schedule 1 below. 


SCHEDULE 1 


PROPORTIONS OF TOTAL POPULATIONS INSURED FOR 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Age Group 
Class of Estimates 22-24 25-29 39-59 60-64 
Males oe ih 2 G 
IIRC LASSES Sen PNP: sesh ieee Mictechataky Mlle Cha aa Fence c ie 20 75 90 85 
F emales 
EAA MIS ee ee ee ae ok a pM vb eet Vex Se thee ee 20 30 30 25 ‘ 
Low cost: 
LIS COSTE Sa ae i a 20 30 30 25 ; 
LOS OTANI CMOS) ce acres oes, REA  Ae et  e e 20 30 35 30 
LOOURINUBALLOE eaett oo aoa 6c he ee ee ae ae ee 20 35 40 as 


(b) Prevalence rates 


With respect to long-term disability, the general impression is that dis- ) 
ability rates are higher for females than for males. However, on the basis of 
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the Canadian disability statistics mentioned previously, it appears that total 
numbers of disabled males and females in Canada are about equal. Also, 
although for early cost estimates with respect to disability coverage under the 
_ OASDI system the U.S. actuaries assumed that disability rates would be much 
, higher for females than for males, they have recently used prevalence rates for 
3 females that are 75% of those for males. For the current estimates under the 
E Canada Pension Plan, it was assumed that prevalence rates would be the same 
for both males and females. 

To conform with the disability provisions of the Canada Pension Plan and 
the calculation methods chosen for the estimates, the disability prevalence 
rates required were proportions of workers insured for disability benefits to 
whom disability pensions are payable. The prevalence rates used by the 
U.S. actuaries were defined as proportions of workers insured for disability 
benefits who are disabled-worker beneficiaries. Thus, the U.S. ultimate male 
prevalence rates could reasonably be considered to be applicable for determina- 
tion of populations of disabled beneficiaries under the Canada Pension Plan for 
the year 2000 and after. The rates used are shown in Schedule 2 below. 


SCHEDULE 2 


ULTIMATE PREVALENCE RATES 
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(c) Adjustment required during an interim period 


The proportions insured for disability benefits described in (a) above and 
the prevalence rates described in (b) above did not take account of necessary 
exclusions from the calculations of disablements occurring prior to 1970 for 
which there can be no entitlement to pension. Thus, adjustments were required 
for the early stages of the Plan. The method chosen to effect such adjustments 
was to use a series of interim prevalence rates varying by time elapsed after 
1969. These interim prevalence rates were related to the ultimate prevalence 
rates by means of ratios of interim to ultimate rates developed in accordance 
with disability incidence and termination rates based on experience under 
insurance contracts. The interim rates for quinquennial years 1975 to 1995 
are shown in Schedule 3 below. 

SCHEDULE 3 
INTERIM PREVALENCE RATES 


a 


Year 
Age Group 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 
% % % % % 
ee te eR em CAR eae oe hie 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
Oo ACE OSS ee) Sk ey en re 0.12 0.14 0.14 0.14 0.14 
a APE I bere nih Gan OER Nena enna 0.3 0.36 0.38 0.38 0 38 
Re et Wo Seep Ae OL 0.50 0.62 0.68 0.70 0.70 
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(d) Benefit factors 


The flat-amount part of a disability pension is totally wependant on - the 
year of payment. The applicable benefit factor for any year of calculation is 
$300 increased in accordance with assumed changes in the Pension Index from 
1967 to such year. 

(e) Computation of benefits 


For each sex and age group, the amount of benefit was computed for each 
quinquennial year commencing with 1975 as 


number in total population proportion insured for disability benefits 
X prevalence rate X benefit factor. 
Total amounts of benefit were obtained by summation. 


3. Earnings-related benefits 


(a) Average benefit factors 


The earnings-related part of a disability pension payable in any year 
depends on 
(i) the calendar year in which the pension commenced—since the ini- 
tial amount of pension is dependent on the contributory earnings 
upper limit for that year and the preceding two years, 


(ii) the percentage change in the Pension Index from the year in which 
the pension commenced—since pensions in payment are adjusted in 
accordance with assumed changes in the Pension Index, and 


(i111) the age of the contributor at the date of commencement of pen- 
sion—since earnings vary by age. 


If all disability pensions payable in any year commenced in that year, 
earnings-related disability benefits could reasonably be determined in the 
same manner as that described for death benefits since the latter benefits 
depend on the calendar year and the age of the contributor at the time the 
benefit becomes payable. While the assumption of zero duration for all dis- 
ability benefits in payment will not be in accordance with actual experience, 
it was considered that the resulting overstatement of benefits determined in 
accordance with that assumption would not be unacceptably large both 
because a very high proportion of disability pensions payable in any year 
will be at the shorter durations and because, for persons with similar earnings 
records, amounts of pension emerging in any year will not be far different 
from those in payment at all except the longest durations. 

There are two reasons for the concentration of benefits at the shorter 
durations. In the first place, since disability incidence rates increase sharply 
with increasing age, for persons in any age group at a certain date more 
disability pensions will have started during the year ended with that date 
than in the preceding year, more in the preceding year than in the second ~— 
preceding year, and so on. Secondly, since disability termination rates are 
high (and, for the Canada Pension Plan, since disability pensions automatically 
cease at age 65) comparatively few persons survive as disability pensioners at 
the longer durations. 

As respects the variation in amounts of pension by duration, for some 
sample calculations the amount of an emerging pension was found to be > 
greater by about 7% and 14%, respectively, than the amounts of correspond- 
ing pensions that had commenced five years and ten years earlier. 

In accordance with the assumption that the annual amount of a disability — 
pension at any duration from commencement of pension would be equal to | 
the annual amount of a corresponding disability pension commencing in that 
year, the benefit factor applicable to a given sex and age group of the total — 


Ch ny year of calculation was obtained by multiplication of the 


B. a reduction factor approximately equal to the ratio of the aggregate 

contributions made in respect of the members of the group who are © 

Insured for disability benefits to the aggregate contributions made _ 
in respect of all members of the group; 


C. the disability prevalence rate shown in Schedule 2 or 3 above, as __ 
applicable. 
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(b) Computation of benefits 


. For each sex and age group, the amount of benefit was computed for each 
- quinquennial year commencing with 1975 as 


bh number in total population X average benefit factor. Regi 
_ Total amounts of benefit were obtained by summation, a 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE OF THE SENATE 


_ Ordered: That the Senate do unite wi 
appointment of a Joint Committee of both 
Bill C-136, intituled: “An Act to establish 
‘age pensions and supplementary benefits in 
_ of contributors;” 


th the House of Commons in the 


a comprehensive program of old 
Canada payable to and in respect 


7 z That twelve Members of the Senate be designated by the Senate at a later 
d ate to be members of the Joint Committee; 


{ That the said Committee have power to call for persons, papers and records 
d to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print such papers 
and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee and to sit 
during sittings and adjournments of the Senate; and 


A That a Message be sent to the House of Commons to inform that House 
accordingly. 


| E Attest. 


J. F. MacNEILL 
Clerk of the Senate 


Note: This Order of Reference should have appeared in Issue No. 1. 
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WEDNESDAY, November 18, 1964. é 


Houses of Parliament to consider — 


eh eh ee ee 


TuEsDay, December 15, 1964 


(17) 


7? 
a al 
\ 


of the House of Commons section, Mr. Cameron (High Park), presided. 
Pp c Present: | 


- Representing the Senate: Senators Boucher, Denis, Fergusson, Lang, Mc- 
Cutcheon, Smith (Queens-Shelburne), Stambaugh (7). . hte 


ee: Representing the House of Commons: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Cameron 
| (High Park), Cantelon, Francis, Gray, Knowles, Leboe, Lloyd, Moreau, Munro, 
Scott CLL). 3 

Be In attendance: Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare, and Messrs. 


Minister of Finance, and J. E. E. Osborne, Technical Adviser to this Committee. 


- _ The Committee resumed its consideration of the Actuarial Report dated 
November 6, 1964. : 


On motion of Mr. Lloyd, seconded by Senator McCutcheon, 


a Resolved,—That the documents intituled “Canadian Forces Superannua- — 


tion Act” and “Royal Canadian Mounted Police Superannuation Act” appear 
as appendices to this morning’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See 
) Appendices “V” and “W” respectively) ) 


His examination being completed, Mr. Clarke withdrew. 
| Mr. Bryce, Deputy Minister of Finance, was then called and examined. — 


- - On motion of Mr. Munro, seconded by Mr. Francis, 


‘a Resolved,—That the document intituled “Comparison of Social Security 
_ Expenditures in Australia, Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand and the United 
” States, Fiscal Years 1958-59 to 1962-63” appear as an appendix to this day’s 


oR inutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix “xX”) 
: And the examination of Mr. Bryce being completed, he retired. 


; At 11:48 o'clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 3:30 o’clock this 
afternoon. . 


in AFTERNOON SITTING 
= (18) | 
The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 


on Canada Pension Plan reconvened at 3:46 o’clock this afternoon. The Joint 
Chairman of the Senate section, Senator Fergusson, presided. 


_ Members present: 


_ Representing the Senate: Senators Boucher, Denis, Fergusson, McCutcheon, 
Smith (Queens-Shelburne), Stambaugh (6). 
ea 


hd 
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_ The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on Canada Pension Plan met at 10:21 o’clock a.m. this day. The Joint Chairman 


_E. E. Clarke, Chief Actuary, Department of Insurance; Robert Bryce, Deputy | 
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Representing the House of Commons: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Aiken, 
Basford, Cameron (High Park), Cantelon, Coté (Longueuil), Francis, Gray, 
Howe (Wellington- Huron), Knowles, Laverdiere, Lloyd, Monteith, Wey 
Munro (15). 


In attendance: The same as at this morning’s sitting and Mr. Hart D. Clark, 
Director of Pensions and Social Insurance Division, Department of Finance. 


The Committee began its consideration of the integration of the Canada 
Pension Plan into other pension plans. 


On motion of Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Cantelon, 


Resolved,—That the Committee cancel its meeting scheduled for this 
evening, December 15, 1964. 


On motion of Mr. Lloyd, seconded by Senator McCutcheon, 
Resolved,—That the following dccuments appear as appendices to this day’s 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence 
(a) Example of application of integration formula to the illustration 
contained on page 3 of the Benefit illustration sheet dated December 
3, 1964. (See appendix Y). 


(b) Examples of application of integration formula (See appendix “Z’’). 


On motion of Mr. Monteith, seconded by Mr. Cantelon, 
Resolved,—That the document intituled “Private Pension Plans in Canada” 


appear as an appendix to today’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (See 
appendix “AI’’). 


Their examination being completed, the witnesses retired. 


At 5:26 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 5:00 o’clock p.m. on Wednes- 
day, December 16, 1964. 


WEDNESDAY, December 16, 1964. 


(19) 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
on Canada Pension Plan met at 5:07 o’clock p.m. this day. The Joint Chairman 
of the House of Commons section, Mr. Cameron (High Park), presided. 


Members present: 


Representing the Senate: Senators Boucher, Croll, Denis, Fergusson, Lang, 
Lefrangois, McCutcheon, Smith (Queens-Shelburne), Stambaugh (9). 


Representing the House of Commons: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Aiken, 
Basford, Cameron (High Park), Cantelon, Cashin, Chatterton, Cété (Lon- 
gueuil), Francis, Gray, Howe (Wellington- Huron), Knowles, Laverdiere, ie 
Lloyd, Macaluso, Monteith, Moreau, Munro, Scott (20). 


In attendance: Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare. 


The Committee agreed unanimously to the following Corrigendum: 


In Issue No. 3, page 174, line 50 should read: “Mr. Sheppard: If he 
gets $5,000.00 a month he would”. 


| 
Then the Joint Chairman asked the Clerk of the Committee to read the 
Fifth Report of the Sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure as follows: 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGENDA AND PROCEDURE 
FirtH REPORT 
WEDNESDAY, December 16, 1964. 


The Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure of the Special Joint 
Committee on Canada Pension Plan met at 1:40 o’clock p.m. this day. 


The Joint Chairman of the House of Commons section, Mr. Cameron 


(High Park), presided. 


Members present: 
Representing the Senate: Senators Croll, Fergusson, McCutcheon (3). 


Representing the House of Commons: Messrs. Cameron (High Park), 
Chatterton, Coté (Longueuil), Francis, Knowles, Monteith, Munro Oise 


It was moved by Mr. Munro, seconded by Mr. Knowles,— 

That the Committee reconvene on January 12, 1965 and sit the 
balance of that week and also all the following week, during which it 
should plan its future meetings. 


After debate thereon, the question being put on the said motion, it 
was resolved, by a show of hands, in the affirmative, YEAS: 5; NAYS: 3. 


Then it was moved by Senator Croll, seconded by Mr. Francis, 

That the quorum be reduced from 12 to 10 members, only during 
the time the House recesses and provided that both Houses are rep- 
resented. 


The question being put on the said motion, it was resolved, by a 
show of hands, in the affirmative, YEAS: 5; NAYS: Nil. 


Your Committee therefore recommends: 

1. That the Joint Chairman of the House of Commons section, Mr. 
Cameron (High Park), be authorized to prepare a schedule of 
the dates on which the witnesses are to be called to appear 
before this Committee. 

2. That the witnesses, on appearing before the Committee, make 
a preliminary statement summarizing the brief they have pre- 
viously submitted, with the recommendations they wish to make, 
in order to enable the Committee to proceed to a question and 
answer period. 


3. That the briefs to be printed as appendices to this Committee’s 


Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence should be only those sub- 
mitted by the witnesses invited to appear by the Committee. 

4. That Messrs. W. M. Anderson, F.A.S., D. E. Kilgour and Dr. 
Robert M. Clarke, be invited to appear as witnesses. 

5. That all people whose names appear on the list of prospective 
tive witnesses be called to appear on a specified date. 

6. That a request be made to Mr. Gerald Nason, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation in order that 
only three briefs be submitted by the different teachers’ Federa- 
tions in Canada, namely: (a) one from the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation; (b) one from the Ontario Teachers’ Federation and 
(c) one prepared joinntly by the Eastern and Western Teachers’ 
Federations. 


1. “That. fae J bint Crean it ithe House’ nae commons section 
Cameron (High Park), be responsible for acknwoled; ring re 
and — processing the briefs received during the recess ot O 
Committee. Bais amir eis 3 


At 2:20 o’clock p.m. the Subeonhiees adjourned to the call: of ‘the a 
Chair. 


(s) A. J. P. Cameron,.) <a 
Joint Chairman. 


The Committee agreed unanimously that the said report be corrected as 


follows: 


The question being put on the said motion, it was resolved, by a show 
of hands, in the affirmative, Yeas: 8; Nays: Nil, instead of Yeas: 5: Nays: Nil. 


Also paragraph 6 should read: 
That request be made to Mr. Gerald Nason, Secretary-Treasurer of the 


- Canadian Teachers’ Federation in order that only four briefs instead of three ; 


briefs be submitted by the different teachers’ Federations in Canada, namely: 
(a) one from the Canadian Teachers’ Federation; (b) one from the Ontario 
Teachers’ Federation and (c) one each prepared by the Eastern and Western 
Teachers’ Federations instead of one prepared jointly by the Eastern and 
Western Teachers’ Federations. 


The Committee agreed unanimously that the report be received. . 
Then Mr. Gray moved, seconded by Senator Croll. 


That the Fifth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, be 
adopted as corrected. 


And debate arising thereon, Senator McCutcheon moved, seconded by Mr. 
Monteith, that the said report be amended to read: that the Committee do not 
sit during the time the House recesses. 


After further debate, the question being put on the said amendment, it was 


iy negatived on the following division: Yeas: Senator McCutcheon and Messrs. f 


_ negatived, YEAS: 6; NAYS: 


of hands, negatived, YEAS: 4; NAYS: 22. 


ed 


’ ment to the said report, that the Committee reconvene on the aa} of January, bY 


Aiken, Cantelon, Chatterton, Leboe, Monteith (6); Nays: Senators Boucher, — 
Croll, Denis, Fergusson, Lang, Lefrancois, Smith (Queens-Shelburne), Stam- — 
baugh, Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Basford, Cashin, Cété (Longueuil), Francis, © 
Gray, Knowles, Laverdiére, Lloyd, Macaluso, Moreau, Munro—(20). ] 


Mr. Leboe moved, seconded by Mr. Chatterton, 
That the Committee adjourn to the call of the Chair. 
The question being put _ the said motion, it was, by a show of: hands, © 


Then Mr. Monteith moved, seconded by Mr. Chatterton, as a second amend-— ; 


1965. 
The question being put on the said second amendment, it was, by a show a 


And the question being put on the main motion, it was, by a show of ‘ 
hands, resolved in the affirmative, YEAS: 21; NAYS: 6. 


At 6:35 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until January 12, 1965. 


Maxime QGuitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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at ae ns OS ee ae TuEspAy, December 15, 1964. 
‘The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Senator Fergusson, Mrs. Rideout and ae 
gentlemen, we have a quorum. I will call the meeting to order. : 


_ Mr. Osborne has handed me two memoranda relating to questions asked 
he Canadian Forces Superannuation Act 


[ previous meetings, one relating to t | 
anadian Mounted Police Superannuation 
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and the other relating to the Royal C 
/ Act. I have two copies here and I would be glad to entertain a motion that 
_ they be attached as an appendix to today’s proceedings. Bay 
_ Hon. Mr. McCurtcueon: I so move. 

_. Mr. Luoyp: I second the motion. | ie 

Motion agreed to. Re 
The Cuarrman (Mr. Cameron): Last evening Mr. Clarke completed his i 
statement on the actuarial plan. There were a number of questions, some of 
which were unanswered at the time we adjourned. The meeting is now open ea 
for answers to those questions. Giga 
po Have you something to say, Dr, Willard? 


Dr. J. W. Wittarp (Deputy Minister, Department of National Health and — ie 
wv elfare): No, Mr. Chairman. oe 


Be: The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Then, any questions on the actuarial 
‘report are now in order. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEeon: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to traverse any 
_ ground that was traversed yesterday. 

, -The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Well, I think Mr. Clarke will be able to” 
tell you if you are doing that. | 

a Hon. Mr. McCutcreon: I was wondering if Mr. Clarke had any answers 


to unanswered questions and, if so, we might start off with a statement from 
7° ° * 
him in that connection. 


a pr 
a See > 


i The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): The only unanswered question I had in 
‘mind was Mr. Aiken’s, who wanted to review the report overnight. Mr. Aiken 
said last night he probably would have some questions to ask this morning. 


‘So far as I know, there were no other questions which were unanswered. 4 
- Hon. Mr. McCutcHreon: My first observation on the report, Mr. Chairman, - 
is that it assumes a rate of increase in productivity and a rate of increase in ‘hi 
‘inflation, one of which is over-optimistic and the other is something that I ee) 
hesitate to admit is going to be inevitable. Be 
- Thave a statement made here by William M. Mercer Limited, in which ny : 
it says that cost projections are made for the year 2050, which is of a little “a 
More than academic interest to most of their readers. For instance, the ioe 
earnings upon which contributions then will be— | ark aa 
. The CuarrMan (Mr. Cameron): If I could interrupt you, Senator ae 
McCutcheon, do you think that is the way to proceed at this time. I think it Sa 
would be preferable if you directed a question to the witness. Some of these if 


matters were dealt with last evening. I think probably you should direct a 
Question to Mr. Clarke relative to the matter you have before you, and then 
he will be able to give you an answer. 
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Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: Then I will ask the witness this to merely illustrate 
my suggestion, which I already have made, on the basic assumptions in the 
report. PN 

= On what earnings base would contributions be made in the year 2050 on 
the basis of your assumptions, and what would the maximum pension be? 

Mr. E. E. CLarKE (Chief Actuary, Actuarial Branch, Department of In- 
surance): Senator McCutcheon, we did not actually calculate those figures, but 
it would be just a matter of five minutes or so to prepare an answer for you. 
Inherently in our calculations we took account of these factors without getting 
the actual figures. But we can get these figures, if you so wish. 

' Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: Could we have those figures within the next few 
minutes? 

Mr. CLARKE: No, I am afraid not; we would have to go back to the office 
to prepare them. 

Hon. Mr. McCutrcHeon: Then you could bring them in later. 

Your assumptions are based on the Canada pension plan and do not include 
the Quebec pension plan? 

Mr. CLARKE: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: In other words, your assumptions as to the relative 
age groups and the growth of population and so on during the period for 
which the assumptions were made excluded the province of Quebec? 

Mr. CLARKE: Yes, we made a calculation for all of Canada—I am referring 
to the population projections—and Quebec separately, and simply subtracted 
the two populations to get the population for Canada excluding Quebec. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEON: You made a calculation excluding the province 
of Ontario also? 

Mr. CLARKE: We made population projections for Ontario. We did that 
along the same lines used for Quebec and for all of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. McCutrcHEeon: You made no cost assumptions though? 
Mr. CLARKE: No. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEoN: The only cost assumptions you have now are to 
cover the nine provinces? 


Mr. CLARKE: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McCurcHEeon: Would it be difficult to make another set of cost 
assumptions if circumstances indicated that it would be appropriate? 


Mr. CLARKE: It would be lengthy but it would be no more difficult than 
for the cost estimates that we already have made. However, I do not think it 
would be worthwhile in that we would use substantially the same basic 
assumptions that we used for Canada excluding Quebec. We would use the 
same ultimate mortality rates and develop fertility rates along the same 
pattern, and so on, and we would come out with approximately the same 
required contribution rates for Ontario as we did for the province of Quebec 
or for Canada excluding the province of Quebec. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEoN: Under the terms of the bill any province, subject 
to certain conditions, has the right to cperate its own plan and from that | 
stage the Canada pension plan becomes inoperatable in that province. Suppose 
I am going by what I read in the newspapers and, say, the province of Ontario 
decides to operate its own plan, would your estimated costs be materially 
different, for the then remaining eight provinces, to what they are now for 
the nine provinces? 


Mr. CLARKE: I would guess not. “ 


Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: In other words, what you are saying is that the 
plan could operate, in your opinion, on substantially the same costs and with 
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the same relative building up fund and payments out for the remaining eight 
4 provinces as 1t would for the nine for which you made the calculations? 


5. Mr. CLARKE: I would say that if we made actuarial estimates for the 
a remaining eight provinces at this time the required contribution rates would 
_ be approximately the same as those shown in the report. 


‘fa Hon. Mr. McCutcuHron: Then I will put it another way. You say the 
_ required contribution rates would be approximately the same. Are you talking 
_ at the moment about what will happen if the plan becomes effective or are 

_ you talking about a period of 20 years? 


Mr. CLARKE: I am talking with respect to the estimates covering the 
whole period we have examined. We would use approximately the same 
__ assumptions because we have nothing better to go on than what we used for 
- Canada excluding Quebec. Such assumptions would produce about the same 
Br contribution rates as those we have shown in the report. 

Hon. Mr. McCurcuron: Then, to put it another way, you are saying you 
could start out with the same contributions and the same benefits that are 
now provided for and the difference, I take it, would be that at some stage 
in the future, and depending on whether you are using your high cost, low 
cost or intermediate cost, the funds that were built up would not necessarily 
erode at the same rate in Ontario as in Quebec, or in the other eight provinces 
as they do in either the province of Ontario or the province of Quebec. 

Mr. CLARKE: There likely would be some differences one way or the 
other. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: And you feel those differences would be post- 
poned a considerable period before they acquired the type of design to which 
_ the minister referred when she said that some 20 odd years from now this 
matter would have to be reviewed. ee | 


Mr. CLARKE: I would think that would be right. 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: Thank you very much. You have stated: 


Even for this relatively short period, some assumptions required 
for the estimates relate to areas that are not readily predictable until 
experience develops under the plan. 


I think that is a fair note to put in any study such as this. Could you have 
' made your prediction with more accuracy over a longer period if the plan had 
been a pay as you go plan as was originally contemplated? . 

B Mr. CLARKE: I would think not, senator. Our basic estimates are the pay 
as you go rates which we have included in the report. The financial figures, 
_ that is, the lump sum amounts are important for the short term—I mean 
- important for the administration. For the long term the basic estimates are 
' _ pay as you go contribution rates which we have included in tables 9 and 10 
of the report. Actually, this actuarial valuation, if it may be called that, was 


_ designed mainly to develop pay as you go contribution rates. 
ia Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: This may be oversimplifying it, but in looking 


' at table 9, on either your high cost estimates or low cost estimates you are 
y saying that in 1985 there will have to be an increase in contributions or some 
og adjustment made at that time, if the funds are to be maintained. 


Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? I think there is a qualifica- 
_ tion. Is this not the basic cost table you are talking about, table 9? 


Mr. CLARKE: It shows pay as you go contribution rates. 

Mr. Luoyp: Are the earnings on the fund that are building up to 1985 
reflected in this? 

Mr. CLARKE: No, they are not. 
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_ which they reach, say in 1985, in order to maintain the funds you would neec 
Bs) contributions of 4.78 per cent ‘and 4.26 per cent respectively. Ree Wha ecient | 
‘eid Mr. CLarKE: According to our estimates, in order to maintain the fund from ar 2 


anes: 


- 1985 on, some increase in the contribution rate would be necessary. PES oe 
Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: Right. | | OO a 
Mr. CLARKE: It might not be in 1985; the year might vary one way or the 
_. other, and likely the other. | 
i Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: I am looking also at table 12. With one BR 
in respect of your low cost estimates based on the 4 per cent rate of increase 
in average earnings, by the year 2000 the fund either will be level or will have 
: a substantial deficit. 
Lins Mr. CLARKE: According to our estimates that is so, except for the low ay 
er intermediate cost estimates based on a 4 per cent rate of increase in average 
earnings. 
‘ils Hon. Mr. McCutTcuHeon: Except for that, yes. At that time, according to 
your high cost estimates, in order to carry on without a building up of the 
_ fund or a further deficit, it would require contributions of 6.02 per cent. 
Mr. Munro: In what year? | 
Hon, Mr. McCuTcHEON: The year 2000. 

Mr. CiarKe: On the assumption of a 3 per cent rate of increase in average 
earnings and on the basis of our high cost estimates, that is so. 
at Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: On the assumption, in your low cost estimate, it | 

is 5.02 per cent. . , 

Mr. CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeEon: In table 10, where you use a 4 per cent increase 

_ In equal years, the high cost is 5.38 pet cont and the low cost is 4.50 per cent. | 
Mr. CLARKE: Yes. oi Gel pois | 
eit Mr. Munro: I would like ys come back to another question that was asked 
by Senator McCutcheon. He asked you concerning the event that Ontario set 
up its own plan and I believe you said that so far as your projections are 
concerned, the assumptions you had are contributory on the basis of pay as 
you go, and as in these tables—would be approximately the same. 

Mr. CLARKE: If we were to make estimates for Ontario? 

Mr. McCutcuHeon: Let me put it this way. Leave Ontario out of it; let us — 
suppose the province of British Columbia decided they would have their own _ 
pension plan, you are saying that will not affect the essential validity of these . 
figures, other than the size of the fund as of today, using the same assumptions. — 

Mr. CLARKE: That is correct. 

i Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: Have you made any calculation to show what is 
- the total cost based on covered earnings of the old age security and the 
__ proposed pension plan in respect of percentage of covered earnings? 

he” Mr. CLARKE: No, sir. 

om - Hon. Mr. McCurTrcHEeon: Could you make that calculation? 

i ; Mr. CLARKE: A question was asked last night in respect of what percentage 
of payroll would be needed to provide the old age security benefits, and I 
a. believe this question will be answered later this morning. Would that cover 
your question? ; 
it ‘Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: Well, for the moment I think it would. I would | 
R _like to look at the answer. What I am attempting to obtain, if I can, is some © 
: relation between the total cost of the old age security and what is proposed — 
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in t ec anada ; pension plan. In comparing the total cost of the old age, 
‘survivor and disability benefits in the United States, we look at the contribution 
tates of 1.8 and 1.8 and look at the rate in the United States of a total of 64 
or 7, or something in that order. That is not the whole comparison. I would 
like to have the entire comparison if I might. What are our total costs expressed 
. as a percentage of covered payroll, compared to the United States total cost. 

"Mr. CuarKe: Senator McCutcheon, if the answer that is given with regard 


to old age security benefits this morning is not sufficient for your purposes, 
_ we will provide those figures. 


\ 


_ had an opportunity to read Mr. Clarke’s testimony, as we discussed it yester- 
day, he will no doubt be available for any other questions, should they arise. 
i The CHairmMan (Mr. Cameron): It is understood that Mr. Clarke will be 
available for the committee later on, if necessary. Are there any other questions 
_ of Mr. Clarke? If not, we might permit him to sit down and call our next 
witness. Would you mind coming forward, Mr. Bryce? 

Ey? Senator Fergusson and Mrs. Rideout, we have a distinguished witness 
' before us. Mr. Bryce, as you all know, has had a long career in the civil service 
ie in the secretariat of the privy council, and so on. I am going to ask him for 
_ the purposes of the record to give us a short resume of his career as a civil 
servant so that it will be available to those who read the proceedings. Would 
Ds you mind doing that? I know you are a modest man, and that you will not 


_ overemphasize anything. But I think it would be nice to have it on the record. 


x! 

om Mr. R. B. Bryce (Deputy Minister, Department of Finance): Well, Mr. 
_ Chairman, thank you. I joined the public service in the Department of Finance 
P 1938 in the week end of Munich, when it looked as if it was for another 


# 


‘ purpose. I served in that department until 1947 when I became secretary of the 
Bi 


i 
{ 
i 
” 
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the beginning of July, last year, when I returned to the Department of Finance 
Bt as deputy minister. I think that caps the latest account. 


h The CHatrman (Mr. Cameron): Would you mind telling us what your 
_ scholastic career has been? I would like to have that on the record, too. 


A Mr. Bryce: I started out, inexplicably, as a mining engineer, and graduated 
in engineering in 1932. I then spent five years studying economics first at 
s Cambridge University and then at Harvard University. 

ae The Cuairman (Mr. Cameron): Thank you very much, You all have the 
e economic report before you. Will you please proceed as you have planned? 

a Mr. Bryce: Well, I have submitted to the committee in mimeographed 
» form—and it has been printed in your proceedings No. 8—a written report on 
_ the economic implications of the Canada pension plan. Having distributed it, 
I did not prepare any initial statement for this morning. So perhaps I might 
just indicate the nature of the report in brief form for those who have not 
_ recalled it this morning. 

‘The purpose of the report is to provide a framework in which the opera- 
_ tions of the Canada pension plan, together with the comparable Quebec plan, 
“ie nay be considered in the perspective of the Canadian economy as a whole. We 


have worked basically from actuarial figures and estimates which have been 


: 


f gures, or use a whole series of different figures. Therefore, we have summed 
up on page 2 of the mimeographed report the actuarial estimates which we 
were using, and we have picked out three years for the purpose of concentra- 
ting the discussion of the economic implications. These were the initial year 
‘of contributions 1964, the year of 1985, when the plan is getting closer to. 
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; up? Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeon: I think as far as I am concerned, after I have 


_ treasury board, where I remained until the end of 1953, when I became secre- ; 
tary of the cabinet. I remained there for some nine and one half years until 


before the committee. We did not want to make a whole series of different 
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maturity, where as, was pointed out this morning, it has shifted over to the 
point where the pension benefit payments are somewhat in excess of the 
contributions at the rate in the bill at the present time. | 

And then we have taken 1975 as an intermediate year so that members 
of the committee may see how the magnitudes are at that time. In order to 
put these into economic perspective we have made, what I call here, a pro- 
jection of the major economic aggregates so that one can get some idea of 
the magnitudes of things like gross national product, labour income, corpora- 
tion profits, consumer income, expenditures, and things of that sort. 

We assumed that the relations between these magnitudes and the basic 
earnings data which the actuary has projected remain reasonably constant. 
In other words, we have not here made a wholly independent set of forecasts 
or projections; we have taken the actuarial figures with which you are now 
familiar and we have said, “Given the earnings projection on the actuary’s 
assumptions, what does this imply in a rough and general way about the 
magnitude of the gross national product and its components?” These are set 
forth on the table on page 3. 

T would like to make clear that this is not an endeavour to forecast the 
items at that stage but rather to project them on the same sort of assumptions 
which the actuary has chosen and used. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHron: Those assumptions would include assumptions with 
regard to the consumer price index? 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. We have used the actuary’s high cost estimates so that we 
will not in any way minimize the economic effects. This was the reason for 
choosing those. 

We then go on to speak about the framework of the analysis and the use 
of the national economic accounts, and the segregation of the consumer sector, 
the business sector and the government sector, and of the relation between 
them. 

We speak in a general way, about the manner in which the pension plans 
—again assuming the Quebec plan as well as the Canada pension plan is in 
effect—may by expected to affect things such as savings, expenditure and 
such like. 

The third question is called the incidence question, and it discusses a very 
important aspect which the actuary did not have to consider but which, in 
judging the economic effects of the plan, it is necessary to take into account. 
That is to say, we discuss whether the contributions will give rise to forward 
or backward shifting—in the jargon used here—of the burdens that are in- 
volved. Will they affect the wages being paid compared with what otherwise 
they would have been? Will they affect the prices being paid compared with 
what these otherwise would have been? 

As you will see, we have worked out models based on various alternative 
extreme assumptions about this shifting process in order to indicate to the 
committee the range of figures that is involved depending on one or the other. | 

On page 7 in the draft version we speak briefly of some other problems | 
of analysis. We then go on in section 4 to talk about the effect of the contribu- | 
tions upon the business sector, costs, profits and prices, and we talk about 
the various possibilities there. 

We compare the charges being introduced here in the bill for the Canada 
pension plan with some of the trends and figures for government outlays on 
health and social welfare as a percentage of gross national product in a number 
of countries in 1957, and in 1962-1963. We then go on to speak in paragraph 5 
about the effect of the plan V, on personal income, spending and saving, again 
on the various assumptions concerning shifting, and also taking into account - 
the possibilities or probabilities of the effect of the Plan upon the adjustment of 
existing employee pension plans. That, of course, is something that we cannot 
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r forecast with any accuracy except in regard to our own plan where the govern- 
_ ment has made its decision that it will recommend to parliament as to how the 
‘ two will be interrelated. ; 

rm Ms _ In section 6 we try to take into account the effects on the public sector of 
_ the economy, the government sector, noting the receipts from the contributions, 


_ the benefits paid and the loss of revenue directly arising out of the payment 


__ of contributions. 


= 


“4 On page 13 we have a section called the “Initial Impact” in which we bring 
: together a number of the possibilities that might be expected in the initial year, 
1966, when the contributions will come into effect. 

oe 


H In section 7 we have a number of paragraphs on the possible effects of the 
_ plan on saving and investment. 

ie In section 8 there is some discussion of the impact on financial intermedia- 
‘vies and the flow of funds through the financial system. 


a _ Then, in section 9 we take account of a number of other aspects or discuss 
_ a number of other aspects of the economic features of the plan. 
hf Finally, on page 20 in section 10 on the conclusion I have ventured to give 


a few summary judgments of possibilities arising out of the more detailed 
account that went forth earlier. 
; There are appendices listed here. The first ones are the projections of the 
_ aggregates about which I spoke, related to the earnings projections of the 
- actuaries. 
‘ Appendix B takes models of the several sectors of the economy under 
_ various assumptions about shifting of the contributions and the relative impact 
on saving and expenditure in each sector. 
In (C) we have given some figures on increases in wages and salaries in the 
_ past. (D) gives some comparative figures on welfare and social insurance pro- 
_ grams related to national accounts aggregates; and (E) gives some figures of 
_ new issues of direct and guaranteed bonds by provinces and municipalities 
which may be compared with the flow of funds that may be expected to the 
_ provinces under the plan. hy 
I think, Mr. Chairman, that is perhaps sufficient introduction. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Thank you very much, Mr. Bryce. 
: 3 How do you wish to proceed with this, gentlemen? Do you wish to proceed 
_ by asking questions? It is a pretty heavy report to digest; I realize that. Possibly 
_ the best way to deal with it would be by question, and if anyone has anything 

they would like to ask I am sure Mr. Bryce would be pleased to give the an- 
_ Swers. 
i; Hon. Mr. Smitu: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Bryce a question 
relating to section 4 of the report in which reference is made to the addition 
to labour costs of any company by way of the total employer’s contributions. 
it Am I assuming correctly that that would be a valid situation if a company 
_ which is already making a contribution to a private plan decided to shift its 
contribution from the private plan to this new Canada pension plan? Would that 
erase any addition in cost? 
iW Mr. Bryce: To the extent that they simply diverted—and that is the word 


that is used—the contributions from a private plan to the Canada pension plan, 
then it would not add to their costs. 

_ _ Hon. Mr. Smarr: Is it also assumed that there will be pressure—perhaps 
_that would be the proper word—from union bargaining procedures to encourage 
_the companies to add to what they are doing to the extent of an additional 1.8 
per cent? 

- Mr. Bryce: We have to expect a wide variety of views, I think, on the part 
_of the employees. I do not feel able to generalize on the views that will be taken 
Xv unions or other employee groups. 


wis 


ie: oe ban 
In the case of our own superannuation pension pane we AAG our Wik, oyees 
- quite in favour of diverting their contributions and our contributions, and — 
adjusting the benefits correspondingly. We will be talking about this later, I _ 
-~ understand. However, it may well be that in private industry there will be many — 
cases where a diversion will be preferred. On the other hand, it is by no means © 
¥ easy to generalize here and it will depend on the nature of the plan, the nature > 
of the bargaining position as between employees and employers, and perhaps 
on union policy as well. 
Hon. Mr. SmitH: May I ask one other question that occurs to me? 
Are the figures contained in the various appendices on what might be 
ui regarded as high cost figures? 
as Mr. Bryce: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any other members of the 
committee who wish to ask questions? 


Mr. LEBoE: Mr. Chairman, I have been wondering about the situation that — 
might arise—and it is purely speculative—of, let us say, crop failures on 
the prairies over a series of years, maybe four or five years. Such a situation © 
would have a tremendous influence on the gross national product of Canada. It | 
has happened in countries in the past. 

Is there anything in the thinking of the drafsmen of the plan that would — 

_jlead to any provision for such a catastrophe? 


Mr. Brycre: Of course, crop failures and low prices for agricultural 
products and things of that sort would affect the income of the self-employed 
farmers on which their contributions are based. If those incomes are well | 

‘i above $5,000 a year the total of their contributions I assume would not be 
altered; but if their incomes are less than that, then the amount they will have — 
to contribute in that year will depend upon the income. , 


Mr. LEBOoE: I was thinking more of the projection and the effect on other 
industries that have plans at this moment and will possibly be linking up 
with the Canada pension plan. The over-all effect on Canada would be quite 
severe. a 

What is bothering me a little here is this. Would we in a case of that 
kind have the productivity to meet that amount and avoid inflation by some — 

on means or other in the case of such a disaster? 
| Mr. Bryce: The more we have difficulty with crops and things like that, © 
the more difficult it is to reach the levels of average earnings assumed by the — 
actuary here and the levels of productivity, that is to say, the differences ; 


— ee 


between the price increase factor and the earnings increase factor. . 

Mr. Lresort: I do not think I have made myself clear. I was thinking of © 
the place in which actually the pension plan is operating and where a great — 
deal of money has been paid out because of earnings in past years. It would 
seem to me we would be faced with at least a certain amount of real inflation- 
ary pressures in those circumstances because of the situation. I was wondering 
whether or not there was any thinking along that line and any provision to 
adjust for that. 


Mr. Bryce: We have tried to show in the models here the effects on 
saving and the effects on expenditures by the various sectors of the economy 
under these various circumstances and assumptions. Naturally, things like 

¥ variations in crops will have some effect in any particular year upon the 
__- goods available to meet the flow of expenditures, and of course on the incomes 
and expenditures of those producing them. But we have not tried to introduce 
that kind of variation here. 


Mr. LEBorE: That is what I was wondering, because it would affect the 
ea cost of living index. 
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¢: Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: Mr. Chairman, I would ask Mr. Bryce one or 
_two questions. 
« I would ask him first about something which I think he has said before, 
_ but I want to make sure that I understand. He has said, I think, that this is 
_ hot an independent forecast. I think I am quoting his words. He has taken the 
_ actuarial report and the actuarial assumptions, and he has projected those 
34 assumptions within the various frameworks—the public sector and the private 
. sector and so on—to which he has referred. He has made certain basic 
assumptions here and there. 
a One of his basic assumptions is that the provinces will not immediately 
act like children with a bag of sugar plums put before them and get these 
investment plums and rapidly increase their rate of spending. Then his 
conclusion represents the conclusion of an economic expert, and both his 
assumptions and his conclusions might be questioned by other economic experts 
—of whom I do not profess to be one. Is that a fair statement, Dr. Bryce? 
Mr. Bryce: I think economic experts, like lawyers, differ very frequently, 
_ senator. I have no doubt that others may reach different conclusions. This is 
_ one of the things we will have to discuss. 


Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, may I just follow up Senator McCutcheon’s 
question? He says it is not independent inasmuch as Mr. Bryce has based this 
- report on actuarial assumptions as far as the consumer price index and earnings 
are concerned. It should also be underlined that when you did base it on those 
assumptions you based it on the high cost assumptions, not the low cost as- 
_ sumptions. 
Mr. Bryce: Yes. 


a Mr. Moreau: I wonder if Senator McCutcheon would outline which provin- 
_ ces would act like children with sugar plums. 


abe Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: Almost any province which has suddenly a large 
- amount of funds tends to act in that way. 


Mr. Lioyp: Senator McCutcheon must also be interested in something 
_ that is not projected or commented on in this report. 

: What is the effect of the input of purchasing power and the expansion 
_ of spending power on the economy? I believe economists have been saying 
_ that in the years ahead, with automation and the like, the problem of distribu- 
_ tion of purchasing power is one that will concern us very greatly. Naturally, 
_ this has not been a subject matter of your analysis because you are analysing 
- the implications of a specific plan, but could we have comments on the view- 
- points expressed, for example by Galbraith, on the subject of the problem of 
6 distribution of purchasing power in the future and the need for finding valid 
and good social reasons for expanding purchasing power in a scheme of this 
¥ kind? This of course is of interest to everybody in Canada, not only to those 
who believe in social security but also to industry which is thinking of 
7 marketing its products and can only market them if purchasing power resides 
: in the hands of people. 

| i » Mr. Bryce: May I try to sum up a whole lot of complicated things, perhaps 
 oversimplifying it? 

| " If you look at page 20, and specifically at the main paragraph of the con- 
clusion, you will see we say that in the early years of the pension plan the 
accumulation of reserve will probably add more to saving in the government 
if sector of the economy than it will reduce saving in the business and consumer 
: sectors, but this difference may be largely offset by additional expenditures 


wat will be undertaken by a number of provinces which the funds made 


| vailable to them. 
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The implication of that, is that it is going to increase somewhat the 
tendency of the economy to save and reduce its tendency to spend in the early 
years. | a3 
The extent to which that occurs depends on how the provinces react to 
this flow of assured funds available to them for borrowing. It is a very difficult 
question of judgment to know how in fact provinces will do that. We have 
tried to picture the situation of individual provinces and provinces collectively. 
We do not feel we can make any categorical statements. We would not like 
to give a public appraisal of what each provincial government is apt to do. 
It seems to us that they will not increase their spending by the total of the 
amounts, as is indicated not only here but in some of the earlier parts of the 
report. By and large, it would look as though in the earlier years of the plan 
the immediate effect will be to reduce somewhat the level of spending taking 
account of whatever changes in prices to be applied to that to get it into real 
terms. 

Over the long term, as we say later on in that paragraph, the existence 
of the pension plan as it approaches maturity—and this is an approach that 
is very long and very slow—may in and of itself bring a modest reduction in 
the level of national savings than would otherwise occur. This seems likely 
to be small in relation to the total volume of national saving at that time. 

In other words, later on, the effect of the plan and the existence of the 
Canada pension plan and the Quebec plan, would, of itself lead to a reduction 
in our tendency to save and to an increase in our tendency to spend. However, 
we are here looking some 20 years ahead. A great deal happens in the kind 
of economy we have, and we would feel that this relatively modest reduction 
in the level of national saving and the increase in the tendency to spend will 
probably be overshadowed by the other changes that are apt to take place 
in the economy. 

Moreover, as we say earlier talking about the national saving and invest- — 
ment, there is a tendency toward stability in a proportion of savings which ~ 
seems to survive changes in social insurance and things of that sort. 

Consequently, our general conclusion is that the plan will not have a very 
large effect upon the balance between spending and saving. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. LeBor: Mr. Chairman, on that point does it not seem that we have an 
assumption—and I think it is right—that always capital investment by Cana- — 
dians will be relative to savings, and it will have to be so in your calculations? © 
In other words, you do not have accumulated savings that are lying idle; they — 
are concentrated and reinvested in capital expansion, which becomes salaries | 
and wages and dividends again in the cycle. 

Your assumption, then, is that these will be relative regardless of where | 
we stand in the pension plan, that one will more or less follow the other? 


Mr. Bryce: Yes, the plan will have some effect on them. The savings that 
we make each year are reflected in the capital investment for that year. 
There are all sorts of channels through which this occurs and comes about. 
However, when you add what is consumed each year to savings, it produces 
total income; and when you add it to capital investment it produces total 
expenditure. They both add up to the same total. These two have to be equal. 

I do not want to get into a long discussion on economic theory, but essen- 
tially what we save each year finds expression in what we invest in capital 


One has to take into account, in reckoning our savings, the fact that some 
people’s savings may be negative. In other words, they may go into debt and 
spend the money; and this we talk about as “dis-saving”. You have to set that 
off against what others save. c: 


7. 
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Dhaest 3 
_ Mr. Legos: But that is in the past as well as in the future— 
_ Mr. Bryce: That is right, 
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— ZI am not sure, but this is what I sensed from what Senator McCutcheon 
ov ras saying in connection with the question he asked. I think it is a very valid 
ke ‘ oncern. I will leave it at that. 


conomic implications in this. I just wonder what the degree of economic im-. 
plication would be and if you could give us any idea. 


Mr. MorEAvu: Would there not be a considerable degree of difference be- 

_ tween, Say, some of the larger provinces such as Ontario and some of the 

_ smaller provinces whose costs of borrowing are somewhat higher? Would this 
€ an average or mean figure, or what would the variation be? 


- Mr. Bryce: I am sorry, I do not think I have brought the latest quote 
1eets with me, but the ranges would not be very great between the provinces. 
hose whose securities are yielding the highest would not be up as high as 
‘per cent, and those whose securities are yielding the lowest would not at 
the moment be below. I guess, 54 per cent. So it is a spread, let us say, of the 
of one half of one per cent or thereabouts. 


_ Mr. Moreau: What percentage of that provincial borrowing—and I realize 
this is quite a variable figure, that sometimes it is quite high and at other 
times it is quite low—would be borrowed on the United States market, let 
} Say in recept experience, in the last two or three years? I wonder perhaps. 
what implication this would have on future balance of payment problems. 


Mr. Bryce: This is not an easy question to answer. The figures on borrow- 
ng in the United States will be here in just a moment. The total borrowings 
e shown in our appendix here but we have not segregated from those the 
borrowing outside Canada. | ‘ 
| The borrowing outside Canada is done at lower interest rates, and there- 
fore if it is the interest rate that is going to affect the provinces and lead 
them to use these funds rather than funds borrowed on the market, it may 
expected to have more impact on the market in Canada. On the other hand, 
ey have to take certain risks in borrowing outside Canada—exchange rate 
risks—and it is hard to Say how they will weigh those up in their assessment, 
[ would have thought myself on the whole it is probably likely to have more 
ect on borrowing in Canada than on borrowing outside Canada, but this is 
not an easy judgment to make. 


_ Mr. Moreau: I would not have any figures on recent borrowing within 
the last year or two, but I recall that in 1962 and the years immediately 
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before that there were about seven metropolitan areas in Canada which ac- 
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counted for a substantial portion of the foreign borrowing. I am referring 
here to municipal borrowing. There were seven large metropolitan areas, the 
fastest growing areas in Canada, that accounted for a really extraordinary 
percentage of the foreign borrowing. With a province perhaps passing some of 
these funds on to the municipalities it occurs to me that there could be a 
substantial shift in borrowing on the New York market compared to the 
Canadian market. 

Mr. Bryce: I have some of these figures now. 

I can give you figures now for the provincial direct and guaranteed bonds 
—-which are the ones chiefly of interest to us—of the gross new issues de- 
livered in the last three years, let us say 1961, 1962 and 1963, and I can give 
you the current year’s partial figures later. The figures of new issues in 
Canadian dollars are $1,135 million in 1961; $1,187 million in 1962; and $1,062 
million in 1963. That is roughly speaking $1,100 million in each of those three 
years. 

The amounts in other currencies—and these are the gross issues—were: 
1961, $30 million; 1962, $113 million; 1963, $330 million. 

In the current year there has been a fairly sizeable amount of issues 
in other currencies: 1964, first quarter, $90 million; second quarter, $141 mil- 
lion; third quarter, $30 million. That makes a total this year of $261 million 
compared with those annual figures I gave you. 

Mr. Moreau: One could see a considerable shift from these figures in the 
future. I appreciate this is a rather long range view, but would you have any 
idea what the saving would be in the interest and fund retirement in these 
securities on a balance of payments problem? 

Mr. Bryce: I would hesitate to give you figures whose accuracy and im- 
portance might be misinterpreted. It is difficult to estimate this from any analy- 
sis of the way in which the provinces and municipalities might react to the 
availability of funds under the Canada pension plan. Secondly, we have to take 
into account that our total borrowing in the United States—national borrow- 
ing—depends on conditions in our capital market as a whole, and depends to 
some degree on our current account balance of payments as a whole. So 
it is a very complicated thing to try to sum up. 

Mr. Moreau: There is one other question I would like to throw out. This 
eoncerns the economic implications one might see in several provinces—or 
even one other province—setting up their own provincial plans. I am referring 
here to the problem of employers on a national basis trying to operate per- 
haps three or four different pension plans in Canada. It would seem to me 
this could post quite a problem for some of our larger industries. It might have 
quite an inhibiting effect. It would have quite an inhibiting effect on economic 
growth. Do you have any idea of the possible complications or areas of dif- 
ficulties that might be met? 


the nature of the arrangements that have been made with Quebec in regard 
to the pension plan; it will permit the movement of workers both during 
their working life and after retirement. This is one of the major objectives o 
the government in putting the plan forward in this way. 7 

Mr. Moreau: What about the other effect of perhaps some of the smalle 
provinces having very limited funds accumulated and available for soci 
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: capital as compared to the sum of the larger provinces building up substantial 
funds? Would you not see a problem here in the economic development of some 
_ of the regions in Canada and rather an inhibitory effect on the whole as a 


‘ 
* 
4 


. 
peeresult? ' 
RE Mr. Bryce: An inhibitory effect of having separate plans? 


‘. 
q , Mr. Moreau: I am suggesting that there could be quite an unequal develop- 
4 - ment of funds in separate plans in various regions of Canada having so-called 
3 regional or provincial plans. This might place an additional imbalance, shall 
_ Wwe Say, on economic development. 
Mr. BRYCE: Presumably this would occur only if plans were of a different 
- Nature in the different provinces as compared with what we have before us. 
: Mr. Moreau: Senator McCutcheon was trying to make the point the other 
: night that there would be a difference in the accumulation of these funds, and 
_ assuming that was so—and I do not think we have had any particular evidence 
_ to show it would be so—another implication or effect of it occurred to me. 
I wonder if you have any idea of the possible inhibiting effects this would have 
on certain regions? 

Mr. Bryce: I think this would depend on how far the plans began to 
diverge in regard to benefits and contributions. The nature of the Canada 
pension plan is such that if it is divided into a whole series of provincial plans 
you will get a different rate of accumulation of funds for a variety of reasons, 

some of which were briefiy alluded to the other day when I was testifying in 
regard to the financial clauses of the bill itself. These divergences are not 
really great, it seems to me, except perhaps in regard to some of the smaller 
provinces. I have not worked this out, but I would assume that in the case of 
Newfoundland or Prince Edward Island, for example, these might show up 
fairly quickly. The results would be a different rate of accumulation for a 
while. When it gets to the point at which you would want to alter the contribu- 
tions or the benefits in some provinces earlier than in others, then I would sug- 
gest the issue becomes more serious because then you would, I expect—although 
Dr. Willard is probably a better witness on this—find some inhibition or some 
impediment to people moving between provinces. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Lloyd, you have been waiting very 
patiently. 

Mr. Lutoyp: On the subject of provincial spending that was commented 
upon, generally speaking the provinces and municipalities in the final analysis 

look at the impact on their budgets of capital spending from the effect of 
interest and debt repayment, so that this limitation on spending with the 
advent of the plan will still be the same, will it not, except for the difference 
in interest rates which might apply to their borrowings from the Canada ~ 
pension fund? 
: Municipalities must retire their debts, and provinces watch them very 
closely through their municipal affairs departments. They have to provide in 
_ their budgets for annual repayment of the capital portion, and for annual 
_ interest payments on the debts so that in the final analysis the increase in 
_ Spending of provinces and municipalities—certainly by municipalities and per- 
haps to a lesser degree the same applies to provinces—or the inducement to 
_ spend more money will be only to the extent that there is a lower interest 
tate, and therefore less of an impact on their annual budget allocations. Would 
_ that not be the practical effect? 
Py: Mr. BRYCE: We tried to give considered comments on that at the bottom 
4 f page 16 in the mimeographed version of our report here, to which I referred. 
The interest rate is marginally lower, as I mentioned, and it may be one 
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- quarter to one half per. cent vee I would have ‘dioneht: chat that aigeranice 3 
- ininterest rate in itself would not make a good deal of difference to the Seas 


give the impression that the existence of this vast amount of funds suddenly ~ 


in point of time. Officially, on this same point, perhaps not today, I would like 


purposes at a later date, should the occasion arise? 


ingness of provinces or even of the municipalities to borrow. 

The second question which one has to ask is the assurance of the source of 
loanable funds of this sort, and apart from the interest rate effect, how is it 
going to affect provincial governments, first in regard to their spending, second, 
in regard to their revenue policy, and third, in regard to what they will borrow 
on the market? One is only guessing here with perhaps some informed opinion 
on how they would behave. It strikes us that it will have some effect, but that — 


Mr. LLoyp: My point is that comments have been made here which might 


means much extravagance, if you like, on the part of provincial and municipal 
governments. I think you have made it clear, and I tried to bring out this © 
point preceding these observations, that there still remains, with the coming — 


into operation of the Canada pension plan, the practical necessity of each pro- | 


vincial government, and every municipal government facing the fact that they — 
have always had to face, namely, that they must repay that debt, and service 
the interest cost annually. 
Mr. Bryce: Certainly. | 
Mr. Luoyp: And that this has a major limiting effect to offset the sugges- | 
tion that there will be extravagance in this fund. 
. “Under this plan, coming to the next point, the provinces have priority to 
take up the funds available through their right to borrow— 
Mr. BrYcE: Yes. 
Mr. LLoyp: —at certain designated times and under certain designated 
procedures, and if they do not take it up, these funds will become investments, — 
in fact, of the government of Canada. 
Mr. Bryce: That is right, the government of Canada will borrow them if 
the provinces do not. 
Mr. Lioyp: This is another governing factor on how much they take up 


; 
1 


at some time in the near future to have a comment from the finance depart- 
ment on your statement and on the effect of permitting the provinces to have 
access to these funds by some scheme, and refinancing of the investments of 
the government of Canada in the fund. ; 

Mr. Bryce: I am sorry, but I do not entirely understand. 


Mr. Litoyp: The government of Canada at “X” year, 1976, may find that 
the provinces have not taken up their priority to borrow, and that there is 
$5 million available for investment in government of Canada securities, so- 
they so invest it. Then that $5 million is locked in for the duration of the need 
for this fund. The government of Canada has more flexibility in the money 
market. Would it be possible to amend this scheme whereby the provinces 
could accumulate their rights to procure these funds for provincial investment 


_. The reason I ask this question is that this might be one of the reasons that 
the provinces are taking a look at the funds, and saying “Look, if we do not 
have this right to come back later, we lose our control of the funds. Therefore 
we lose that little bit of additional advantage in our interest rate, for example”. 


Mr. Bryce: Yes. 


Mr. Luioyp: It is very vital and an important point that there be one 
scheme in Canada, and I think we should take a look at in every possible way 
to make it acceptable to all the provinces to be part of the national scheme. 
That is the reason I would like to have your point of view on this aspect of the 
financing of the scheme. 
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te: BRYCE: We shall be glad to look at it. 
Mr. Luoyp: Thank you. 


. _ Mr. Bryce: There are some important implications which we would like 
to consider. 


oe a Mr. Francis: At the end of section 4 there is a table showing the govern- 
ment expenditures on health and social welfare and so on. I wonder if there 
is any specific recorded material behind it? I would like to see, in a little more 
detail, what is classified because it is not easy to make comparisons. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Which page is that on? 


a Mr. FRANcIs: This is at the end of section 4, I am sorry, dealing with No. 
_ 8 of our minutes of proceedings. I do not have the mimeographed copy here. 
_ Section 4 deals with the business sector. 


il Mr. Bryce: That is on page 411 in the printed copy. 


a and Australia. We are happy to be in the middle of that group. A question I 
_ would like to know is just what particular expenses were included when this 
- comparison was made. 


Mr. Bryce: Well, there is a study here which I will be glad to table. The 
. committee might consider whether it would like to have it in the record. It 
E gives the details of it, and in the case of Canada the things which are included 
are the following: old age benefits, old age security, the federal share of old 
' age assistance, including the amount of the provincial share of old age assist- 
a ance; mothers’ allowances, family allowances, unemployment insurance bene- 
_ fits, unemployment assistance benefits, disability benefits, including blind and 
_ disabled persons allowances; workmen’s compensation and cash benefits paid 
_ under it; the health services including federal-provincial and municipal gen- 
= erally, and the public health and medical services of the crown; medical aid 
4 and hospitalization under the workmen’s compensation board; veterans’ pen- 
_ sions and allowances; and they each include the following: income mainte- 
nance, payments to Indians, immigrants, and farmers; administration costs of 
_ the income maintenance program; federal welfare services, welfare grants, 
provincial welfare, and other provincial welfare services, and all municipal 
_ welfare expenditures. Dr. Willard will have something to add to it. 
ba Dr. J. W. WiLLARD (Deputy Minister, Department of National Health and 
Welfare): In this table we have included all cash benefit payments at the three 
a levels of government in Canada, federal, provincial, and municipal, and all 
health expenditures and welfare eeocnditures at the three levels of government. 
a Comparable data have been obtained from the other countries listed, New 
_ Zealand, the United jue alae Australia, and the United tSates, so that we could 


Mr. Rance. Let us take for aoe nie an item such as hospital insurance 
Canada where there would not be a comparable program in the United States. 


Dr. WILLARD: This includes expenditures under the public sector so that 
i in the case of New Zealand and the United Kingdom where you have compre- 
_ hensive public health services, those amounts would be included; whereas in 
_ the case of the United States where those services are not provided under a 


why the United States expenditures are as low as they are relatively. The 
table tries to show and compare what is available within the public sector. 
United States data do include medical care programs, hospital and medical 
benefits under workmen’s compensation, state temporary disability insurance 


Mr. FRANCIS: It compares the expenditures of the United States, Canada, — ‘ 


comparable public program, they are not included. This is one of the reasons | 
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benefits as well as public medical assistance plans and veterans’ health and 
medical services. } 

I think your point is quite valid, where one country does not have a public 
program, it will have as a result a lower percentage. Another illustration would 
be family allowances. We have a family allowances program in Canada, but 
they do not have such a program in the United States; this in turn affects the 
percentage in Canada relative to the United States. This is a comparison of the 
public expenditures at the three levels of government in the case of federal 
states; it does not take into account expenditures in the private sector. 


Mr. Munro: I move that this be made an appendix to the minutes for the 
day. | 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It has been moved by Mr. Amaro that the _ 
statement prepared by Mr. Bryce be included as an appendix to today’s minutes. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Gray: Could the statements covered in this report which has just been 
tabled not include the latest figures from Germany and France in this matter 
of health and welfare? You say in the report that there are no data from those 
countries in recent years. What is the most recent figure you have? 


_ Dr. Wintarp: Mr. Chairman, the Department of National Health and 
Welfare has maintained a continuing study of expenditures of this type for 
the five countries mentioned, Canada, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, and the United States. But we have not carried on comparable studies 
for other countries. The comparative information we have in the case of the ~ 
nine other countries, comes from the International Labour Organization, and 
there is quite a time lag in the data shown. When you depend upon a source 
such as the I.L.0., which makes a study for many countries, you have to take 
into account the time that it takes to get the information in from each of the 
countries, and then to carry out the analysis, print the report and get it ‘out. 
This means that even when the report is issued, quite a few years have passed. _ 
Also, we have to wait until they make another such a study. Thus we haven't _ 
as recent financial data on these other countries, and we have not kept in touch 
with them for this purpose. 

Mr. Gray: Perhaps Mr. Osborne might get in contact with the German em- 
bassy. Germany, as I recall it, has quite an open and oriented economy, show- 
ing the percentage of gross national product taken up in 1957. I think this 
would be rather interesting because of the structure of their economy, and how 
this works out in recent years. 


Dr. WILLARD: We shall certainly try to obtain that information. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any other questions? 


Mr. Gray: Perhaps even Sweden could be included, and the question might 
be answered by making contact with their embassy. 


Mr. J. E. OSBORNE (Director, Research and Statistics Division, .Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare): One of the difficulties in getting pre- 
cisely comparable data from these countries is defining comparable terms to 
include their social security expenses. We have tended to use countries whose 
documents are published in English, so that we can see whether we are dealing © 
with comparable data. When you have to worry about the translation of docu- 
ments, it is much harder to get precisely comparable data from each of these 
countries. But we shall try to get what we can for you, Mr. Gray. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Are there any other questions which any 
member wishes to ask Mr. Bryce? Mr. Knowles has been very quiet. 

Mr. KNOWLES: I am sleepy! 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): If there are no further questions, I assume ~ 
we might as well adjourn now until this afternoon when we shall commence 
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with integration, and we shall be sitting in room 308 of the West Block at 
-30 p.m. or after the orders of the day, whichever is later. If there is no other 


é 
3 
business to be brought before the meeting, a motion to adjourn is in order. 
As> 


4 | AFTERNOON SITTING 
@ | Turspay, December 15, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Mrs. Rideout and gentlemen, we 
now have a quorum. 

This afternoon we are to have a discussion on integration of the Canada 
_ pension plan with other pension plans. This is a subject which I think is of 
very great interest to all of us. 


Mr. Munro: Madam Chairman, I think it is the feeling of some members 
that we do not meet this evening. If that is the general feeling, the clerk could 
be so advised. I do not know whether or not most members have received 
notices for a meeting tonight. | 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): They all have. 


i Mr. Munro: The feeling of the committee might be canvassed and if it 
- is not the intention to meet this evening, notices should go out cancelling the 
meeting. 7 
_ Mr. KNoWLEs: If this subject is the last subject with which we will be 
dealing, could we finish this afternoon? 


Mr. Munro: I understand there is a possibility we might finish this after- 
- noon and there would be only one more meeting, perhaps tomorrow, to decide 
procedure matters. I do not think it is essential that we meet tonight. 


_ Mr. LAvERDIERE: I move that we not meet tonight. 
Motion seconded and agreed to. 


Mr. Bryce: Madam Chairman, in speaking about the adjustment of integra- 

tion of existing pension plans in relation to the Canada pension plan, perhaps 

I should start by emphasizing, as have others speaking on behalf of the govern- 
ment in recent months, that the government’s proposals with regard to the 

Canada pension plan leave quite open the question of whether or not private 

_ plans will be adjusted to provide integration and, if so, to what extent and 
how it is to be done. 

Indeed, as Mr. Pennell said in speaking in the House of Commons, it is 
questionable whether or not Parliament has jurisdiction to legislate in this 
regard. Those responsible for each private or other form of public pension plan 
are free to decide, according to their particular needs, whether and in what 

- way modification is to be made in their plan. The bill on the Canada pension 
plan does not speak about the matter. 

In saying this I do not want to leave the impression that we regard as 
minimal the problems of making the adjustment which may be considered 
_ advisable, depending on the nature of the existing plan. The information we 
_ have received indicates, as I say, that this is a subject which is being thoroughly 
_ studied by the actuaries of the insurance companies as well as pension con- 

sultants with the result that a variety of methods of integration is being pro- 

_ posed. The Canadian Association of Actuaries has prepared a report which 
describes in general terms quite a number of the methods which may be 

_ followed, depending on the nature of the existing plan and the objective to be 

i “gained as'a result of the coordination or integration of it with the Canada 

7 pension plan. 

_. Clearly, this is a very technical question and I do not feel I should take 

up the time of the committee unless they want to question more expert witnesses 
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than I on a detailed iStntee description of how this or Eat type of ey 
might be adjusted in the light of the pertinent circumstances, whether they 
be over-all cost, or benefit considerations, or a combination of both. | 

The level of benefits and contributions under some private plans may be 
such that it would be quite reasonable to build the Canada pension plan 
on top of the private plans by adding both the contributions and benefits to — 
the existing ones. In others it may be decided to keep the over-all benefits 
exactly the same, so far as possible, by reducing the benefits under the 
present plan by the amount of the corresponding benefit under the Canada 
pension plan and adjusting contributions. A variety of alternatives between 
these two extremes could be adopted depending on the over-all cost and 
benefit results that are being sought. The choice of the method of adjustment, 
and the division of the savings in present costs when part or all of the present 
contributions by employees and/or employers are diverted to the Canada 
pension plan, will affect the interests of the workers and their employers, and 
it is not the government’s desire to influence these determinations. 

A study of developments in the United States shows that this wide range 
of integration methods has been adopted although it must be recognized that 
the majority of private pension plans in that country have ‘been established 
after the introduction of the national plan and so, in a sense, have been built 
around it. Of course, in saying they have been built around it, we have to take 
into account that many of them have had to be adjusted from time to time to 
take into account and integrate certain changes made in the United States — 
plan. 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: That is true, of course, in adjustments which the 

: 
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private pension plans have had to make with our flat rate pension. The United 
States plan has no built-in escalator. 

Mr. Bryce: No. { 

It does not relate to average earnings anieh go up, and to that extent 7 
it has, but it has an earnings ceiling. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: But any plan relates that; it does not have a 
benefit until you have your wage relating index. ) 

Mr. Bryce: A recent analysis of selected private pension plans in that © 
country was made by the social security administration of the United States | 
department of health, education and welfare. I have here, and will ask to 
be distributed now, copies of the section of this study dealing with methods of 
co-ordination of the old age survivors and disabled insurance benefits in the © 
United States with the benefits under private pension plans there. This shows — 
that some private plans are written in terms of the total retirement benefit 
whereby, if applied in Canada to the Canada pension plan, the private plan 
would simply pay the difference between the total retirement benefit which 
it prescribes and the benefit provided under the Canada pension plan. If this 
approach were followed on the introduction of the Canada pension plan, 
then either the existing level of benefit of the private plan could be regarded © 
as this ‘total retirement benefit” or some new benefit formula would be > 
devised for this purpose. The contribution rates would have to be adjusted © 
as required in either case. 

This report states that most private plans in the United States provide for | 
integration with the United States social security pension by paying lower 
benefits, as a percentage of earnings, on the earnings on which social security 
contributions are made and on which the social security pension is calculated. 
This is the method which is used where co-ordination or integration is required 
under the pension plan for locally engaged employees of the government of 
Canada in the United States. . 

That is to say, we have this feature in our own plan which we operate in 
the United States. 
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_ Under this approach, modifications may have to be made when the con- 
_ tributory earnings ceiling is increased or the benefit formula is altered. These 
_ methods are understood by both Canadian insurance companies and consulting 
_ actuaries who have studied developments in the United States. 

~¥ Those operating employer-employee plans of one kind or another in 
_ Canada are already familiar with the general problems of integration in so 
oe far as they have taken into account during the past 12 years the introduction 
_ and subsequent increase of the old age security pensions, which many have 
done. Adjustment to the Canada pension plan is far more complicated in detail, 
but gives rise to certain of the same problems of procedure and general 
substance; but as has been pointed out it does not have the same automatic 
adjustment feature built into it. 

The parliamentary secretary to the Minister of Finance has already ex- 
plained in the House of Commons the general approach which the government 
proposes to recommend to Parliament when the time comes to amend the Public 
Service Superannuation Act for this purpose. Under this plan which covers some 
_ 175,000 employees in the federal civil service as well as employees of certain 

_ boards, commissions and corporations, the men contribute 64 per cent and 
the women 5 per cent of their salaries until they have 35 years of pensionable 
service to their credit. The government matches these contributions each 
year and from time to time contributes additional amounts which are required 
in respect of the liabilities created by pay increases which are not covered 
by the ordinary matching contributions. 

Subject to certain detailed conditions, pensions are calculated by multiply- 
ing the average salary over the best six years by 2 per cent for every year 
of service up to 35 years. In other words, the act provides a long service 
employee with an opportunity to secure a pension amounting to 70 per cent 
of the average salary over the best six years. In the light of this substantial 
existing plan, the government decided to apply two principles in adjusting 
this plan to the Canada pension plan. 

The first principle is one mentioned earlier, namely, that the total con- 
tributions paid by the employee and the government should not be increased, 
but instead a portion of the contributions should be diverted away from the 
superannuation fund in each case to the Canada pension plan. 

As a consequence of this diversion, it was recognized that the benefits 
earned under the superannuation act would have to be reduced after th 
Canada pension plan goes into effect. 

The second principle was that this reduction in benefits would not bring 
the total level of benefits below the level that would have prevailed under 
the superannuation act before these adjustments in the case of a present civil 

servant who has retired in future because of age or disability. Thus the total 

contributions by these employees would not increase, and their total benefits 
would not decrease. I should emphasize that pension credits already earned 
' on service up to the commencement of the Canada pension plan (Jan. ’66) 
would not be affected. 
ch So, far from decreasing the total benefits, our studies showed that the 
relationship between benefits, contributions and the funding under the P.S.S.A. 
and the C.P.P. are such that if the combined rates of current contributions 
_ for the two plans are the same as the present rates under the P.S.S.A., that 
is 64 per cent for male employees and 5 per cent for female employees, then 
a formula could be devised whereby for our present employees the combined 
7 benefits in the great majority of cases would exceed the benefits which the 
_ present P.S.S. act provides. . 
i As a result of these relationships, as Mr. Pennell informed the House of 
Commons, the Government has decided to recommend to Parliament as soon 
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as practicable after the Canada pension plan is enacted that the P.S.S. act be 
amended so that the following method of co-ordination could be applied: 

Firstly, the combined contribution rates under P.S.S.A. and the C.P.P. 
should be equal to the present contribution rates being paid under the P.S.S.A., 
but the contributions paid into the P.S.S. account would be reduced by the 
amount of the contributions diverted to be paid under the C.P.P. 

That is 1.8 per cent on that band of earnings from $600 to $5,000. 

It follows that the government’s matching contribution into the P.S:S. 
account would be correspondingly reduced by the amount the Government 
pays into the C.P.P. 

In the second place, superannuation benefits paid before age 65 to the 
minority of persons retiring between the ages 60 and 64 will be the same as 
are now paid under the P.S.S.A., that is by multiplying the average salary for 
the best 6 years by 2 per cent for each year of service. Our employees are 
entitled to retirement at 60 although the majority do not retire before 65. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHreon: Is Mr. Bryce saying that no matter what the 
formula is they will be paid if they retire between 60 and 65 the same as 
they are now? 


Mr. Bryce: Yes, that is right, up to 65. 
Hon. Mr. McCurTcHEon: Up to 65? 


Mr. Bryce: Yes. The main change is that superannuation benefits paid to 
persons who become eligible for pension under the Canadian pension plan at 
age 65 or on their subsequent retirement will be determined by the following 
formula: 


(a) the portion of the superannuation based on the average salary for 
the best 6 years up to the earnings ceiling of the C.P.P. for each , 
year of service after the C.P.P. commences, would be calculated at 
the rate of 1.3 per cent instead of 2 per cent, while 


(6) any portion of the superannuation pensions benefit based on that 
part of the average salary above the relevant average earnings 
ceiling of the C.P.P. would be calculated at 2 per cent for each year 
of service as is presently payable under the P.S.S. Act. 


Here it can be seen that we are following the same method as that fol- 
lowed by quite a number of private plans in the United States as noted in that 
excerpt I distributed. 

The method by which the superannuation pension benefits are calcu- 
lated in the case of ordinary retirement would be applied when benefits under ~ 
both plans are payable in the case of a disability retirement where the dis- _ 
abled person was entitled to disability benefits both under the C.P.P. and the 
P.S.S. Act. In other words, a person becoming disabled at that time would — 
be dealt with in the same manner as a person reaching age 65. It is also pro- 
posed that there would be no reduction in widows’ and children’s benefits 
under the superannuation act following the co-ordination of the two plans. — 
These benefits are so different under the two plans, that we came to the . 
conclusion that no fair basis of integrating them could be selected. 

In summary then I might say that the co-ordination of the two plans will 
provide most present civil servants retiring on pension with at least equal 
and probably slightly higher over-all benefits for some years at no extra 
cost to them. Those who do not contribute at present will, of course, have 
to make additional contributions as will those who complete their 35 years of 
pensionable service in the future. The ordinary integration formula which I 
have described will probably be subject to some modification in respect of 
those later years of service. This feature is presently being reviewed by the 
Minister of Finance’s advisory committee under the Public Service Superannu- 
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% ation Act to which Mr. Thorson referred when explaining the clause on the 
_ advisory committee on the Canada pension plan. This committee which con- 


e@ sists of equal representation from the official and staff sides of the public 
_ service recommended to the minister the general formula which I described 
earlier. 

ig In other words, the Public Service Superannuation Act should not be 
_ expected to protect the pension level of a person who, by his subsequent em- 
4 


_ ployment, becomes ineligible to receive the full Canada pension plan benefit 
- which would otherwise have been payable to him at that time. 
That point may be a little intricate. The essence of it is that if one of our 


men retires at 65 he becomes eligible, if he remains retired, for a Canada pen- “' 


sion plan benefit. We reduce his public service pension in the manner I have 
described here, but if he decides instead of remaining retired to work at some- 

_ thing else, then he will not get his Canada pension plan benefit because of the 
provisions of the act, but we leave his public service benefit reduced because he 
chooses to work rather than remain retired. 

Similarly, in the case of a civil servant who left the service and chose to take 
a deferred annuity which would commence at the age of 60, the advisory com- 
mittee felt that the adjustment formula which I described should apply at age 
65 regardless of the size of the Canada pension plan benefits earned as a result 
of the employment which that civil servant entered after leaving the civil 
service. 

Years ago we arranged the superannuation act in order to permit an effective 
portability of pension if someone were to leave the public service after a certain 
number of years, enabling him to obtain a deferred pension payable at age 60. 
This deferred pension would now be adjusted in the way I have described to 
take into account prospective Canada pension plan benefits accruing during the 
period while he worked in the public service. If his subsequent employment 
elsewhere altered the Canada pension plan benefits which he was, in fact, going 
to get we would not try to take that into account. Again, this arises out of his 
subsequent behaviour rather than his employment with us. 

Members will recognize of course that the time to give detailed considera- 
tion to these proposals will occur when the government places a bill to amend 
the Public Service Superannuation Act before parliament. We have gone into 
the general nature of the plan at this stage in order to allay some concern that 
has been expressed and to answer the question which many operators of private 
plans and other public employers ask as to how the government proposes to ad- 
just its own plans. 

This then is the method proposed for the civil service, our largest plan. 
Variations of it will be devised for the other plans for which the government is 
responsible* and whose members will contribute under the Canada pension 
plan. The Government’s proposals for those plans will be made known in due 
course; these will cover bodies like Crown companies, judges and members of 
parliament. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHreon: How are you going to integrate the pension plan 
for the Senate? 


Mr. Bryce: We have not yet tackled this! We have a few examples. 

Mr. Moreau: Do they retire? 

Mr. Bryce: We would like to hand around a couple of tables just illustrat- 
ing how this thing works out. I am afraid the arithmetic is rather too intricate 
to describe in prose and it may be that the examples will make the thing 

_ clearer. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Thank you very much, Mr. Bryce. 
iy Dr. Francis, did you have a queestion? 

; Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, I understood Mr. Bryce to say that in the 

Bs ease of civil servants who leave the public service and who leave credits which 
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will make them eligible for a deferred annuity there would ae an adjustment. 
Would there be an adjustment in this case? : 
Mr. Bryce: When they leave in future? 
After the Canada pension plan has become effective they will be earning 
in deferred annuities amounts adjusted in the same way as others for immediate 
annuities. 


Mr. Francis: I understand. 


Mr. Bryce: That will be adjusted taking into account the benefits that 
they are earning under the Canada pension plan, but we will not try to follow 
them in later life and readjust those adjustments. 


Mr. Francis: There is one point I wanted to clarify, Mr. Chairman, in 
respect of people who have left in past years. No adjustment is contemplated? 


Mr. Bryce: No, all the benefits earned up to the commencement ot the 
Canada pension plan would be left intact. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Mr. Aiken. 


Mr. Arken: Mr. Bryce, has there been any communication with the rail- 
way companies in connection with the methods they are going to use, or has 
there been any preliminary discussion with them? 


Mr. Bryce: I think perhaps Mr. Clark has had some preliminary discus-. 
sions with C.N.R. I doubt whether we have had any with C.P.R. 


Mr. H. D. CLARK (Director Pensions and Social Insurance Division, Depart- 
ment of Finance): That is correct. The C.N.R. and the other agency corpora- 
tions and proprietary corporations of the federal government which have their 
own pension plans have been in to meet us for some preliminary discussion 
on the method by which integration may be effected. 


Mr. AIKEN: I have received—and I suppose other members have also— 
communications from various people in the railways who feel that railway 
employees who have some considerable seniority and service and who have 
built up a pension might lose if they have to go to the Canada pension plan. 
There seems to be very great fear that their contributions to the railway plan 
will be reduced if they go on to the Canada pension plan, and thus they will 
lose a considerable amount of pension. Would I be right in assuming that the 
railways are trying to work out a similar type of adjustment as that which 
Mr. Bryce has mentioned? 


Mr. CLARK: Again, I can only speak in terms of Canadian National Rail- 
ways. They have been working on the same general approach—at least up to 
date—as that on which we have been working. 

Mr. AIKEN: I have just one other question. 

These discussions that you have had have been strictly informal? 

Mr. CLARK: That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN: In other words, Canadian National Railways, and presumably 
the Canadian Pacific Railway as well, will come to their own decision on their 
own plans. 

Mr. CLARK: That is so, subject to the understanding that the Canadian 
National Railways plan and all amendments thereto have been approved by — 
the governor in council over the years. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHreon: Are those not a matter of collective bargaining? 

Mr. CLARK: Undoubtedly that enters into it. I am not too familiar with 
these relationships in Canadian National Railways personally. Maybe there is 
some other person here who could answer that. 

Mr. Morreau: May I ask a supplementary question? 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Mr. Moreau. 
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ay! , Mr. olla i ‘This fear expressed by Mr. Aiken that some of the older 
opens in Canadian National Railways might have would hardly be consistent 
with the charges by Senator McCutcheon that the greatest transfer payment 
a pan private subsidy is to the older worker under the Canada pension plan. I 


‘wonder if you can see any way they can possibly lose. 


be Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: I am not giving evidence, Mr. Moreau; I stick 
by my original statement. 


Mr. CLARK: If they use the approach that we have in mind it is difficult 
to see how they would lose. 


| Mr. KNOWLES: Madam Chairman, I would like to ask three or four ques- 
a 
; 


tions to which I think I know the answers. 


; Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: You should never ask a question unless you do 
3 know the answer. 


a 
| Mr. KNOWLES: I am not asking the question because of the condition we 
put on the record this morning; I am asking these questions because they are 
- questions many people have been asking, and even though they have been 
answered in the white paper and in speeches made in the house I think it is 
useful to have the answers confirmed by the officials we have before us now. 
One of the questions some railway workers and others in private pension 
plans ask us by letter and in person is this: Is the Canada pension plan, or 
is the government under the aegis of the Canada pension plan, going to take 
_ over any of the funds of private pension plans? 


Mr. Bryce: The answer is no. 


b Mr. KNOWLES: I am right so far. 
4 I have mentioned railway workers and now I will mention teachers 
_ because a similar question is asked by them. It is put in these terms: The 
_ Canada pension plan provides for the earliest possible retirement at age 65. 
There are teachers’ pension plans that provide for retirement at 60 or 62. 
_ Therefore, some teachers say to us that we are going to be worse off under 
the Canada pension plan than we are under our present plan. 
I have tried to give the answer and it has been given before, but could 
it not be given again? 
| _ Mr. Bryce: Mr. Knowles, the Canada pension plan provides benefits only 
-_ when they get to 65. If they cease earning before 65 that has some effect on 
the benefits they will get later, and it is perhaps some inducement for them 
to go on working. 
Mr. KNOWLES: It has some effect on the benefits they get later under the 
- Canada pension plan? 
Mr. Bryce: It has some effect on the benefits they get later under the 
Canada pension plan. 
Mr. KNOWLES: But it may not have any effect at all on their right to 

_ retire from their normal employment at 62 and draw their pension? 
4 Mr. Bryce: No, we have no power or intention to interfere with that in 
any way. 
‘Mr. Knowtes: I realize I am indulging in the sin of repetition, but these 
are points which concern many people and since the answers are so clearcut 
“may I continue? | 

Dr. WILLARD: May I add one point in reply to that question? 

In the integration that may be carried out it may be similar to what we 
_ know was carried out when old age security was introduced. It is quite possible 
that the private pension asi where the retirement age is 60 or 62, will 


« 
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Mr. CANTELON: May I ask a supplementary question directly on that 
point? 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Mr. Cantelon. 

Mr. CANTELON: There are some teacher plans that, in certain circumstances, 
enable teachers to retire before the age of 60. This I would suppose, if they 
retired at 58, would mean they would not have been teaching for some seven 
years before the Canada pension plan would come into effect and then they 
would not draw any pension benefits from the Canada pension plan. 


Mr. Bryce: Until the age of 65. 


Mr. CANTELON: They would not have been working the five years; I 
wonder whether that would affect it? 


Mr. Bryce: That would naturally affect the benefits they would get 
under the Canada pension plan. 


Mr. CANTELON: But it does not eliminate the fact that they can draw 
benefits? 


Mr. Bryce: Perhaps Dr. Willard can answer that better than I. 


Dr. WILLARD: No, Madam Chairman, if they have contributed even for 
a year they will receive some benefit in relation to that year. If they have 
contributed longer, they will receive presumably a higher benefit. 


Mr. KNow.LEs: Under the head of integration, which is our subject this 
afternoon, it is clear that what we call integration, if it takes place at all, is 
a matter of the private plans making adjustments. 


Mr; BRYCE: ‘Yes, sir. 


-Mr. KNOWLEs: If the Canada pension plan does not adjust, does not take 
over, does not interfere, it is a question of what adjustments the other plan 
may make? | 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. 


Mr. KNOWLES: May I ask a couple of questions on the specific topic of 
so-called integration with the public service superannuation fund? 

In this instance I am asking questions that are asked of us not so much — 
by those of us who are still in the public service but by those who are retired. 

As a matter of fact, there are some letters coming in that suggest what 
I think is an unnecessary concern, but nevertheless it is there. , 

The concern is being expressed in this way. Does the government’s 
announced intention or offer to integrate the Canada pension plan and the 
public service superannuation plan mean that any of the moneys in the public — 
service superannuation fund are going to be taken over by the Canada pension — 
plan? 

Mr. Bryce: No, not of the moneys that are there now. Some of the future © 
contributions would be diverted. 

{ 


Mr. KNow.es: Any moneys that are there now and will be put there until 
December, 1965, will not be touched in any way, shape or form? 


Mr. Bryce: No. 3 


Mr. KNowLES: I am glad you are confirming the letters I have been writing 
about this. It is not just one letter, Madam Chairman, it is a dozen letters on 
this very point. 

The other question that retired civil servants ask—and again I am afraid 
I know the answer but it does not satisfy them—is this: What is there in this 
plan for superannuated civil servants, those who are already retired and no 
longer working? 


Mr. Bryce: There is in it just the escalation of the old age security. 


Mr. Knows: That was a very interesting way of saying that so far as 
the Canada pension plan is concerned there is nothing in it for them. 
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Mr. Bryce: Yes. | 7 

Hon. Mr. SMITH: Unless they take some other employment. 

Mr. BRYCE: Unless they take some other employment. 

Hon. Mr. SmitH: Which is quite important for them to consider. 

x Mr. KNOWLEs: In other words, if I may pursue my point, they are in the 

_ same position as other people who might want to buy into the Canada pension 
_ plan or something of that sort. There are various categories of people who do 

_ this and I know if some of these organizations representing superannuated civil 
servants appear, this is a point they would want to make. They are in the 

_ position that unless they return to work there is nothing in the Canada pension 

_ plan for them. The only thing for them is the possible escalation of old age 

q security. 

Mr. Gray: I would like to ask Mr. Bryce a question. Is there not also in 

it for them the fact that they may be in a position to take advantage of the 

_ age related flat rate benefit as it goes into effect? 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. I did not include that. We have thought of this as some- 

_ thing that enables them to take the equivalent of the old age security benefit 

_ over a longer period. That option is open to them, of course. 

q Mr. Gray: And that is so even if they have not and will never contribute 
_ anything to the Canada pension plan fund? 

y Mr. BRYCE: Yes, that is the case, certainly. 

Mr. Gray: So that people who are already retired will have this additional 

_ benefit of this legislation, if and when this legislation is passed, which is not 

-_ now available to them? 


: Mr. Bryce: That is right, and being able to take the old age security 
_ benefit at an earlier age. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcureon: Let me take issue with that word “additional” in 
_ regard to benefit. This is an actuarially equal benefit. If I take it at 65 I take 
so much, and on the average I get just as much as if I had taken the full 
» $75 at 70. 

Mr. Gray: May I take further issue with Senator McCutcheon? Is it not 
correct, Dr. Willard, that your actuarial expectation of life is shorter as the 
years go on and, therefore, by being able to take advantage of this provision 
between 65 and 70— 

Hon. Mr. McCutcuron: As an actuary, I agree it is shorter as you go on. 
Mr. KNOWLES: May I ask just two more questions? 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Dr. Willard would like to say 
something first. 

Dr. WILLARD: In reply to the questions that have been put, the benefit is 
_ graduated according to average life expectancy so that on the average the point 
_ Senator McCutcheon made is quite correct. However, as I pointed out earlier 
F here, there could be many instances where individuals might, because of health 
4 reasons, know that in their particular case their normal life expectancy would 
‘ probably not take them to age 70. Therefore, probably they would, as indi- 
4 viduals, be better off, and in that sense it is an additional benefit. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: They select against you and if they are right they 
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whereas there would be CORMETaD Te hardship for that vie Hans period 
otherwise. 

Dr. WILLARD: That is correct. While there may not we any additional benefit 
on average, the pattern of income could be such that it might be helpful to 
many people. | 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: On the average you are not expecting any signifi- 
cant increased charge on the old age security fund as a result? You will get 
an initial surge but it will then balance out. 

Dr. WILLARD: Over the long run, that is true. 

Mr. Bryce: Except for interest. 

Mr. Luoyp: May I move that these two schedules, which are examples of 
the application of the integration formula, become appendixed to the reports 
of these proceedings? 

Mr. Munro: I second the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Francis: I am interested in Mr. Bryce’s comments of a moment ago 
when he said ‘‘except for interest’. Will he elaborate on that? Does he imply 
the interest factor might change the net advantage? 

Mr. Bryce: As I understand the equivalent for the old age security pen- 
sion, you take it at an earlier age. The actuarial figure is calculated without 
taking interest into account. If someone wants to take that factor into account 
he may find it advantageous to select for that reason. 

Mr. Francis: Then, on the basis of that, Mr. McCutcheon might be pre- 
pared to amend his earlier comment. 

Hon. Mr. McCurtcHeon: I do not think it is that serious. He would have 
to be as ingenious as the fellow who invests student loans. ) 

Mr. KNOWLES: With regard to the subject that was just partly discussed, 
namely any extra advantages which accrued to superannuated civil servants, 
or to any other Canadian from the old age security portion of this plan, if 
those advantages impose any additional cost, that cost is paid for out of the 
old age security tax. 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. 

Mr. KNow.es: And not out of the Canada pension plan? 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. | 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHeon: Out of the old age security or out of the public 
service superannuation fund. 

Mr. KNOWLES: I said if there was any additional cost from paying old age | 
security at a lower age, or from escalating the benefit in relation to the con- 
sumer price index, this is paid out of the old age security fund? ’ 

Mr. Brycr: Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLES: I would like to ask a couple of questions in an effort to. 
clarify my own mind. This is in respect of the detail Mr. Bryce gave us about 
civil servants who are employed and making their contributions. I take it the 
intention of the government would be that the 6.5 per cent rate in the case of 
male employees would be reduced to 4.7 per cent. ‘ 

Mr. Bryce: On the band of income— | 

Mr. KNOWLEs: Is it on the band, or up to $5,000? 

Mr. Bryce: The amount of contribution payable under the Canada pension 
plan will be deducted from the amount payable under the Public Servic 
Superannuation Act, so, it will be the amount payable in that band. 

Mr. KNowLEsS: Therefore, it is done as an absolute amount rather than 
as a change in the percentage rate? 
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___ Mr. Bryce: Yes. It will be all the same to the computer and, as Mr. Clark 
: adds, to the contributor. 
ag % « Mr. KNow.Les: Would you explain again this 1.3 per cent figure that you 
ou ed for the purpose of computing the pension to which a retiring civil servant 
_is entitled? 
ic Mr. Bryce: On the $5,000, or on his earnings up to $5,000, once the Canada 
_ pension plan is in operation and he is contributing under the Canada pension 


_ plan and is earning benefits under the Canada pension plan, he then will be 
_ accruing benefits under the Public Service Superannuation Act on income up 
f to $5,000 only at the rate of 1.3 per cent per annum rather than 2 per cent 
_ per annum as previously, 


oe K Mr. KNOWLES: The employee over $5,000 has a combination which has to 
_ be worked out. 


De 
z “ 


Mr. BrycE: Yes. In discussing this earlier, I was told this figure means, 
_ speaking with reasonable precision, it will alter the future benefits to a degree 
that actuarially balances the amount of the contribution being diverted; in 
other words, it does not leave the superannuation act reserves either more or 
less adequate than they were before. It is intended to be actuarially about 
neutral. 


_ Mr. Know.es: So far as the employee is concerned when he retires, he 
’ tis either in the same position or in a better position. 

ae Mr. Bryce: Almost all the present employees would be in the same 
position or in a better position. I say almost all, or the large majority. When 
you get very young employees who have Canada pension plan benefits as 
_ well as superannuation benefits which are more than 35 years off, then it is 
' not certain they will be better off. This is why I have to qualify it to that 
_ degree. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: Then are you underwriting the benefits? I have 
a calculation here which shows that employees at age 30 in 1966, under the 
_ formula, will be slightly worse off; not a great deal, a fraction of one per cent. 
_ Is it proposed that you are going to underwrite the present benefits; in other 
_ words, will the Public Service Superannuation Act underwrite the present 
_ benefit? 

ef | Mr. Bryce: What the government has done so far is to assure the present 
~ employees that their benefits will not be less. That was one of the principles. 
__- Hon. Mr. McCurcueon: They are underwriting it. 


Mr. Bryce: They are underwritten. So far as I know the government has 
not yet reached any decision with regard to whether that underwriting, as you 
call it, would be extended to new employees in the future. 
a Hon. Mr. McCutcuHeEon: It is for present employees? 
Mr. BRYCE: Yes. 
Mr. GRAY: So that I might attempt to put this question in respect of 
_ integration in some perspective in my mind at least, there are about 1,800,000 
_ people covered by some form of private pension plan in Canada today. 
a Mr. Bryce: Including the government plans, ours and the provincial 
q plans, it would be 1,900,000, or something in that order. 
. Mr. Gray: Would there be about 460,000 in the various government plans? 
| RS Mr. Bryce: About 400,000 including the provincial plans. 

a Mr, Gray: That would be about 30 per cent of the total labour force, or 
% less, } 
ee ‘Mr. Bryce: About 30 per cent. 
Mr. Gray: A little less, I think. 
g 21729—33 
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Mr. Bryce: Yes. 

Mr. Gray: What is the total labour force? 

Mr. A. S. RusiNorF (Financial Affairs and Economic Analysis, Department 
of Finance): About 6.9 million in the labour force now; 6.8 or 6.9, which would 
be about 30 per cent. 

Mr. Gray: So, for 70 per cent of the labour force there is no problem 
of integration so far as private pension plans are concerned, because they do 
not have any. 

Mr. Bryce: That is right. 

Mr. KNOWLES: They have a problem and that is why we are bringing 
in this act. 

Mr. Munro: Following up on the point made by Dr. Willard earlier, I 
too, have been contacted on numerous occasions by teachers, especially teachers 
in occupations where they have plans which provide for early retirement 
which can be taken advantage of. They are concerned with how the Canada 
pension plan might prejudice their ultimate position. Is it a fair assumption 
to say that all of the private plans which have early retirement provisions— 
speaking in terms of age 58 or 60—relatively speaking would be the plans 
which would be fairly rich in benefits compared to other plans? 

Mr. Bryce: I hesitate to express an opinion on that simply because I do 
not know them well enough. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: I have an example of that. I think it poses a real 
problem. If you will allow me to interrupt, I would describe it very briefly. 
In the case of a female employee reaching age 60 on December 31, 1966, under 
a pension plan providing for retirement at age 60, her average earnings rate is 
.96 divided by 10, and the initial amount of her Canada pension plan per 
annum is $129.60. If she worked to age 65 at the same salary, the initial 
amount of her Canada pension plan would be $753.16. So, her employer is 
faced with a very, very definite problem. Employers who do not have the 
advantage of being able to pass an act of parliament in order to integrate 
their pension plans are going to be presented with very serious difficulties. 
This is just one illustration a propos of what you brought up. 

Mr. Bryce: Do I take it, senator, that the difficulty to which you are 
referring is that now the employee will have a strong desire to go on working, 
a stronger desire than heretofore? 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: Much stronger. 

Mr. Bryce: I think that is probably general in the case of those who have 
provisions for early retirement. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: I say it becomes a problem for the employer. 


Mr. Munro: To get back to my question, I believe a study of the various 
provisions of the most common private pension schemes in Canada was put 
out by the National Trust Company back in 1960. From looking at that I 
more or less came to sort of a layman’s opinion that the private pension plans — 
which make provision for early retirement at age 60 or even earlier are plans 
which on the whole have a high contribution rate, relatively speaking, and 
that these plans are rich, not only in the contribution rate but also relatively 
speaking rich in benefits. This brings me to the point which Dr. Willard . 
mentioned. I would think, if that assumption is correct, it would be usual to 
expect that any integration, or most of the integration that is to take place P 
will take place in respect of the Canada pension plan and those plans which : 
provide rich benefits and which have a rich: contribution rate; that is where a 
lot of the integration will have to take place. 
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a In the case of teachers, the contribution rate under their plan, relatively 
speaking, compared to the other plans is pretty rich in respect of the contri- 
_ bution rate only; there will be a lot of incentive, when integration takes place, 

_ to acceleraate the benefits of early retirement so that they will run even and 
level with the benefits under the Canada pension plan when the subscriber 
_ reaches age 65. I think this is a point Dr. Willard mentioned. If there is wide 
- agreement on that and if that is an assumption which can be made in a valid 
_ way, it should go a long ways toward allaying the fear expressed, not only 

_ by many teachers, but also by other people who are covered under plans in 


which they have invested a good deal of money because of the rich contribu- 
tion rates required. 


Mr. CANTELON: I think there is a professional. problem worrying the 
_ teachers here, because it certainly is advantageous for some of them to retire 
at lower ages rather than at higher ages. 


Dr. WILLARD: Madam Chairman, Mr. Munro mentioned the National 
_ Trust Company study. I believe that study showed that out of the 157 plans 
_ surveyed, 140 plans specified that the normal retirement age for male employees 

was 65 years. In the majority of these plans the normal retirement age for 
female employees was found to be nearly equally distributed between 65 and 
60, in the ratio of 45 per cent and 42 per cent, respectively. 


Mr. Munro: Is it a valid assumption that most of the private plans 
included in that survey which provided for early retirement benefits, relatively 
speaking, were rich plans, so far as the contribution rates and benefits were 
concerned. 

Dr. WILLARD: I could not say offhand, without studying the plans. However, 
certainly plans such as the civil service superannuation scheme and the 
teachers’ retirement plans tend to make favourable retirement provision, and 
to the extent that teachers’ retirement schemes do provide for an earlier age, 
certainly for that group I would think it might apply. However I am not too 


sure of the composition of the study in the terms that you have put your 
question. 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEon: A moment ago I asked about the present employee 
_ in the civil service who is age 30 or 35 years at the moment and who, in my 
- calculation, will be a few dollars worse off. I received the answer that the 
present intention of the government is to underwrite that employee, he being 


the person presently employed. What about the case of the civil servant who 
_ reaches age 65 on December 31, 1975, after at least 35 years of service who 
i throughout has full pensionable earnings under the forecast of the government 
_ actuary? My calculation on the average earnings over the last six years of 
$6,750 is that his present pension would be $4,725 and that under the new 
formula the pension would be $5,769, or an improvement of $1,044, nearly 
25 per cent. 

Mr. Bryce: The combination of the two. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: Yes. That comes back to the suggestion that I 
was not right in my windfall remarks and that that always applies to the 
person who needs it least. Is it the present intention that this civil servant 
will obtain this windfall? 
¥ Mr. Bryce: Yes; they will get substantial pensions. This is made evident 
in the tables we distributed. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEeon: Would you mind going over the tables. Frankly, I 
do not know the assumption. 
Mr. Bryce: Here we have given examples of application in the integration 
formula for Mr. A and Mr. B, in order to identify them. There is another one, 
s C, which ties in with an example that was given earlier in the committee 
when Mr. MacDonald of the office of the comptroller of the treasury appeared. 
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_. pay the piper, but others like Mr. Munro will be around. { 


_ the actuary’s report as at July 17, 1964, which indicates that wages are going — 


_ present contributors. This is one reason I said we have not given the guarantee 
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Noerhans we eae take the A ae B cases avers ‘dy by eee round 
figures. Mr. A’s final salary is $3,600 and an average salary for the shart 


years of $3,300; he has had 20 years service, we assume, under the ‘Canada é 


pension plan, and ten years service before it. This isa total service of 30 years. fi 


The 2 per cent formula under the present act would give him a pension of 


$1,980, both before and after age 65, or after his sixty fifth birthday. The new | 
formula would give him after his sixty fifth birthday a reduced amount of | 
$1,518. The Canada pension plan pension to which he would be entitled would — 
be $825. So, the combined pensicn at age 65, therefore, would be the sum of 
that and the $1,518, amounting to $2,343. The increase in the combined pension 
would be $363 which is 18.3 per cent of the pension he would have received 
under the Public Service Superannuation Act itself. 

In the case of B, it is a higher salary. The other things are comparable. 


You will notice the absolute gain he gets is greater, but the percentage gain 


is less. 


Mr. Munro: May I make a point on that; I do not think it could be said — 
that a person who over the last six years earns $3,600 and gets an additional 
18.3 per cent in pension is getting a windfall. That average salary is substan- 
tially under the average salary in Canada. 


Mr. Bryce: The C case is a case in which the average salary of the civil 
servant’s best six years is $6,600. The maximum Canada pension plan benefit 
salary is $7,000, so he is below that maximum. He is assumed to have had © 
19 years service under the Canada pension plan and 10 years before it, making — 
29 years in all. Under the present superannuation act formula he ould be © 
entitled to a pension of $3,828. Under the adjusted formula he would be en- 
titled to $2,950, and he would be entitled to a Canada pension plan of $1,650. 
The combined pension he would receive would be $4,600 and the increase in 
this combined pension would be $772, and the percentage which that constitutes _ 
of what he would have received under the superannuation act is an increase — 
of 20 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. McCutcuron: Mr. Bryce, it is not suggested that the 1.8 and 1.3 . 
contributions will produce in this case the pensions that are outlined and | 


visualized in the act under the actuary’s report: in other words, at some | 


Stage the piper has to be paid. Some of us around here will not be around to — 


Mr. Munro: We will have your estate then, senator. 


Hon. Mr. McCurcuron: I will make my own arrangements about that. 

In these examples is it not implied that there is going to be an increased 
burden on the Public Service Superannuation Act over the long term? 

Mr. Bryce: An increased diversion. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcuron: An increased burden on the Public Service Super- © 
annuaticn Act, or the employees are going to pay more on the present basis of — 


up 13 per cent, which is the minimum. The actuary further suggests that the — 
combined benefit for male contributors would be 17.9 per cent instead of 13 4 
per cent, and for female contributors 16.1 per cent instead of whatever the — 
percentage is which I do not know. I am not trying to be critical or partisan. ~ 
t seems to me it is implicit that the effect of the type of integration you are 
suggesting—not next year, or in the year after—in the long run must show 
an additional burden on the public service superannuation fund. 

Mr. Bryce: This is the advice we have had when it is applied to the — 


to the future contributor, because when you take that into account and look | 
ahead 30 or 40 years, then of course the diversion presumably will be more 
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| for Bleiia! itite: or cannot tell you how the thing looks ‘after. we have got 
w ler the substantially higher diversions. Perhaps Mr. Clark would be able 
tos 0 speak better on this than I. — 

e. | Mr. CLARK: I cannot really add anything to what Mr. Bryce said on that. 
\ > will have to look at the possibility, perhaps, of devising a different type of 
benefit formula for new employees. 


aia Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: This only underlines what has been my concern 


all along. Mr. Bryce pointed out that the United States plan had been inte- 
4 _ grated, but of course the number of United States plans in effect when the 


a 
4 h 


few, even when compared to Canadian plans in effect today. The private 
employer is being presented with a very difficult problem, particularly if he is 
- dealing with strong bargaining units. If, on the one hand, the government 
i today can look ahead and say we have not decided what we will do about our 
new employees, or new employees 10 years from now, on the other hand, 
_in respect of our present employees we are giving the best of the two worlds; 
. they are guaranteed they will not get less than they are getting and the ma- 
pactity will get more. That is a very simple form of integration; but, looking 
e _ ahead in the future, Mr. Bryce will agree, it may not be quite so simple: 


: 4 _ Mr. Bryce: The further we look into the future the more I think the 
_ problem is. . 

.. Mr. Moreau: I think a while ago Senator McCutcheon said he was not 
giving testimony. Perhaps he might like to revise that statement. 


_ Mr. McCutcHEon: I am willing to be cross examined on my last state- 
; ment. 
Mr. FRaNcIs: A minute ago Mr. McCutcheon said he thought there would 
_ be an increased burden on the Public Service Superannuation Act. I could 
fully understand his point of view. On the basis of what you know now, 
Mr. Bryce, will there be as much likelihood, with the reduction of the 2 per 
cent to 1.3 per cent, that there will be less of a burden than more of a burden? 


‘ Mr. Bryce: This is an awfully complicated thing. I am not sure I have 
¢ all in my head without consulting those who are more expert than I. 
_ The 1.3 per cent reduces both the employee benefit and our liabilities for 
- future benefits. We divert these contributions. As I said, it gives some rough 
"balance in regard to what he can get. On the other hand, there are some 
_ incidental savings to the government, to the fund, in regard to pay increases 


a 


_ formula as they have been heretofore. 

Be This is one of the by-products that helps to ease the position of the 
i und. ~ 

a Hon. Mr. McCutcueon: That is for new employees. 


cs 4 Mr. Bryce: No, for existing employees. When there are pay increases for 
_ employees our existing liabilities increase. When that occurs, the effect will 
- not be as serious under the new adjustment formula as it is at present. 

mi With regard to what happens when the rates of contribution under the 
- Canada pension plan and the rates therefore that will be diverted from the 
_ superannuation plan increase materially, I hesitate to express an opinion off- 


A 1and because I have not looked hard enough 25 years or 30 years hence. 

Mr. FRANCIS: Would it not be fair to say that on the basis of the best in- 
formation we have today there is no more reason to believe it will place 
an increased burden on the civil service superannuation fund any more than 
to say it will place a decreased burden. 
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_ in the future. Pay increases do not become quite so expensive under the new 


i me Jnited States social security first went into effect, relatively speaking, were — 
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Mr. Bryce: For our existing employees, yes. ! tery 

Mr. KNOWLES: In other words, you have tried to hit it as dead on as you 
could. 

Mr. Bryce: Yes, in selecting this figure of 1.3 we have tried to hit a fair 
balance as between the employees and ourselves. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Are there any other questions? 

Mr. KNOWLES: I might have more but I will wait and see if there are 
any others. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): No one seems to be anxious to 
speak, Mr. Knowles. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Madam Chairman, on the general question of integration 
or the adjusting of other plans to the Canada pension plan there is a further 
question I would like to put. é 

IT have to make a statement or two to get to my question. It seems to me 
that the example the government is giving with respect to the adjusting of 
the public service superannuation to the Canada pension plan is an example 
of how to cope with this when you have a pretty good superannuation plan. 
I realize that is a bit of a tribute, but it is all right! 

That is the case. Here is a plan where the contribution rates have been 
up to 63 per cent and the benefits are fairly good. 

Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEon: With a substantial deficit in the fund on an actuarial 
basis. 

Hon. Mr. SmirH: Because of salary increases. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Mr. Knowles. 

Mr. KNOWLES: It is all right; I will get back in a minute. 

I might as well join in the by-play and say that I am interested to know 
whether this plan will be given to the public service by government action 
on amending the act on its own initiative or whether it will be the subject 
of collective bargaining. 

Mr. BRYcE: We expect it will be on government initiative. 

Mr. Moreau: May I ask a supplementary question? 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Mr. Moreau. 

Mr. KNOWLEs: I suppose that is a question to ask on some later occasion, 
but in view of the fact that pension plans are the subject of collective bargain- 
ing on the railways and some other large employees, and if you are going 
into collective bargaining in public service I hope this might come into the 
picture as well. 

Mr. Moreau: Can you tell us at what period of time the deficit in the 
fund occurred in the superannuation account? 

Mr. Bryce: It has accumulated chiefly because of pay increases made in 
the last six or seven years. 

The Minister of Finance announced last March the policy that he proposes 
to follow in regard to it. We received from the actuaries this year, just a few 
weeks ago, the necessary report on which to make those adjustments. 

Mr. MoreEAv: The previous ministers of finance had not provided for the 
salary increases. 

Mr. COTE (Longueuil): They had no budget. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: If we are going to get into this kind of argument, 
then I have a lot to say; otherwise I had intended to be quiet. 

Mr. KNOWLEs: I am right in the middle of a question. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Yes, I think you should be permitted 
to continue. 
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a Mr. KNOWLES: What I am suggesting is that in the case of the public 

_ service superannuation plan you have one that is fairly good, and the employees 

_ Iam sure will buy an integration or an adjustment that leaves them roughly 

f. where they are. 

y If they are assured that at least they will be where they are or that there 

will be a slight improvement, that is all right. 

Z As Mr. Gray pointed out a while ago, there are many employees—70 per 

_ cent or so—for whom there is no possibility of integration because they do 

not have any other plan. 

; I am concerned about people in other kinds of plans where the plans are 
_ not as good as the public service superannuation plan. Is the government 
going to give those people any kind of lead or any kind of indication of how 
_ they might integrate in ways to improve the pension position? 

I would hate to think that companies across the board would look at this 
line the government is following and say, “All we have to do is to integrate 
in such a way that our employees still have the same pension benefits that 
they now have.” Can you give any examples or any lead toward the integration 
that might improve those in between plans—in between the good ones and 
those that have no private pensions at all. 

4 Mr. Bryce: My understanding is that the government does not want to 

_ interfere in this process. 

7 Mr. KNOWLEs: I recognize it does not want to interfere, but it claims that 

_ in giving publicity to this public service plan and its integration that it is 

_ showing how it can be done. 

; Pardon me for arguing for half a moment. The government is showing 

how it can be done where one starts with a good plan, but it is not showing 

_ how it can be done in respect of inferior plans. 

{ Mr. Bryce: I would not, Madam Chairman, dispute that statement of 

_ fact, but the government has not desired to tell employers what they ought 

_ to do. We have been asked from many sides to say what we are proposing 

_ to do in regard to our main plan. This is why we have been putting it forward 

_ in some detail to the committee as well as to the house. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): I think we are straying into a 
little debate. 

Mr. Francis indicates that he would like to ask a question, and then 
Mr. Munro. Does Mr. Monteith wish to speak? 

Mr. MONTEITH: No, it is all right, Madam Chairman, if this subject is not 
going to be continued. 

Mr. FRANCIS: On this subject, Mr. Knowles has indicated that he would 
like to see integration brought about through collective bargaining. I would 
like to ask if there have not been a number of submissions from civil servants 
_ dealing with methods in which integration might be accomplished and has 
_ the government not had an opportunity of reviewing these? 

j Mr. Bryce: There certainly have been discussions with representatives 

of employees, and I would like to ask Mr. Clark to speak about this. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Mr. Francis would like to call that collective bargaining. 

Mr. FRANCIS: Until we have other procedures available it is all we can do. 

Mr. Munro: Is a pattern not developing whereby a lot of private pension 

schemes are presently in operation and have evolved through a process of 
collective bargaining? I am thinking of many of the larger companies, and 

' some of the collective agreements that are being negotiated now and have 

been negotiated recently which have left an open end on a collective agreement 

with respect to settling what the future provisions and benefits under their 
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private pension plan would and SN OHIaN res pending the finalization of ther 


Canada pension plan. That is my first question. 


Dr. WiLLARD: Madam Chairman, I have no data from which I could. ites 
dicate the extent to which this has been done, but I understand that in some — 
cases, such provision has been made. It is difficult without a survey of pension © 
plans to give an answer that would indicate how important it is. A 

Mr. Munro: Through you, Madam Chairman, may I ask Mr. Clark if he © 
is aware that many of the private pension plans that have evolved as a result — 
of participation by employers and employees organizations, unions and so on, 
through collective bargaining have adopted this type of procedure recently? 


Mr. CLARK: Is this in relation to integration? 


Mr. Munro: Yes. They have left their collective agreements open with > 
respect to pensions with the idea in mind that they can be renegotiated and 
determined once the Canada pension plan becomes operative. 


Mr. CLARK: Many of those which have been drawn to my attention have 


such a feature. 


Mr. Munro: This gets to my next point, which is perhaps more of a 
statement than a question. I am aware that this is a process that is being 
adopted by certainly many of the larger unions and larger employers as far as 
their collective agreement negotiations are concerned. Once this is settled 
they are going to sit down and try to work out the most advantageous type — 
of integration if necessary. I would suspect that when one looks through the 
National Trust Survey of Private Pension Plans again in 1965 one will see 
that many of these private pension plans have benefits that I think can only 
be regarded as so minimal that any integration would hardly be necessary. 

The Canada pension plan would be almost just supplementary. If there — 
is approximately 1.9 million—which is all of the Canadian people covered 
by the Canada pension plan—one would substract from that all that are 
covered by the private pension plans as a result of collective agreements, and 
one would find a very small area in which there would be any real difficulty — 
in integration from an individual point of view. 

I would think in many of these larger companies this is being left as 
an open end on their collective agreement, or the employees themselves are ~ 
going to have some pretty competent advice on how they can be best protected 
through integration to avoid the problem, Madam Chairman, that Mr. Knowles © 
was referring to where this just will not simply be a diversion of a contribu- 
tion resulting from equal benefits. | 

Necessarily, I think that will be the result based on what is happening today 
in the collective bargaining area since all this public discussion came about in — 
connection with the Canada pension plan. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcuron: If Mr Munro is going to give evidence on that— 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): I was just going to say that Mr. © 
Munro himself remarked that he was perhaps making a statement and that he — 
was prophesying correctly. It was very interesting, but Mr. Monteith has asked © 
to speak. 

Mr. MontTrei1tTH: No, I do not wish to speak now. 


Mr. Moreau: Mr. Bryce, would you consider it a fair statement to say that 
if additional provinces other than Quebec were to opt out and we were to have 
a proliferation of provincial or regional plans, the problem would then become > 
very difficult indeed for those large companies who have employees in more 
than one province? | 

Mr. Bryce: It would depend, I would say, Mr. Moreau, on whether et. 
provincial plans had similar provisions in regard to contributions and benefits. 


y were parallel and eee so to speak, but separately administered there 
d be some administrative annoyance and inconvenience and expense. [ 
hin} hk is when the provisions of the plans differ that you then get greater 
Pe in integration. 

- Mr. Moreau: If I may follow that point, Madam Chairman, in other words, 
- th sh problems would be very acute—at least I would gather from your answer 


vt; ibutions varied in any way from the standards we are strik <Ing in this plan. 


a ‘Mr. Bryce: Yes, to the extent they vary, that will add to the difficulties t that 
private employers will have to meet. 


Bi: Hon. Mr. McCurtcuron: Depending on the bargaining units. If one has 102 
_ bargaining units—as one company I know has—most employees covered by a 
particular bargaining unit are in a particular province so one integrates in that 
plan. 
+ Mr. Monterru: Are those not the terms that Mr. Bryce mentioned, those 
which must be comparable under this present suggestion or this present bill? 
ait a province does opt out it must pay comparable terms and conditions to the 
. ones you mentioned. 
Mr. Bryce: Yes. If that is the case, there should not be as much difficulty. 
Mr. MonreEITH: Is it not the case under the act? 


P Mr. Bryce: Yes, but I was not sure whether Mr. Moreau’s question was in 
be: ‘regard to what the situation would be if they had separate plans. 


‘ eB Mr. AIKEN: I would like to direct your attention to smaller groups of 
m' employees, such as perhaps employees of a board of education or a small cor- 
poration. I assume they may have some substantial difficulties in integration. I 
would like to ask what assistance, if any, is contemplated in respect of this type 
4 Sot group; will they have to go out and hire an actuary to assist them; is there 
- going to be any assistance given to them in enacting the plan of intesration? 


Mr. Bryce: Normally when an organization sets up a plan it has to obtain 
_ professional advice or do it with an insurance company or a trust company, or 
_ someone who is able to carry out the operation for them. Similarly, when they 
; review it, as normally is the case I suppose from one five year period to another, 


Ey 


usually they obtain advice. I would assume they would go to the people to whom 
bs a Boney have looked for advice in the past. When the provinces asked to discuss 
their problems with us we entered into discussion with them with regard to 
_ what we were doing, why, and what the problems were which we encountered. 
This applied to a number of provincial agencies. We have not offered to meet 
Reeth all sorts of public bodies, of whom there would be scores or hundreds, 
_ because really we are not equipped to offer them that kind of detailed assistance. 
e Mr. AIkEN: Then I assume it will be a matter which the provinces will 
have to take up within their jurisdiction with respect to private pension plans. 
‘Is that a fact? 

@ -_ Mr. Bryce: Well, we have assumed that most of this would be done volun- 
|  tarily or as a result of collective bargaining between bodies or organizations 
ape srped, with the assistance or advice they would get from those to whom 
hey look for advice, whether they be a consulting firm, a trust company, or an 
i surance company with whom they have their plans arranged. I would assume 
_ that would be normal. 


i 


~~ Mr. ArKen: It would be up to the individual firm, right down to the 
tt unit, to look after its own integration? 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. 

¥ i The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Are there any other questions? 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: I.would move we adjourn. 


re that they would—if the level of benefits varied in any way or the rate of con-— 
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The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): Just a moment, please. 


Dr. WILLARD: Madam Chairman, I have a paper for the committee on 
private pension plans in Canada. It might be useful to have this document 
appended to the proceedings. It gives a description of the private pension plans 
in Canada today and was prepared by Mr. H. Weitz of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and formerly of the Department of Labour. 

Agreed. 


Hon. Mr. McCuTcHEon: On that point, I withdraw my motion to adjourn. 
Mr. Bryce made a detailed statement. Will it be included in the Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence today? 


Mr. Bryce: I read it and varied it a little as I read it; it is in the record. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): If there is nothing more we can 
discuss on this matter of integration, I think tomorrow we might have a meeting 
of the steering committee in this room at 4.30 p.m. and then a meeting of the 
main committee at 5 p.m. to consider the recommendations of the steering 
committee. Would that be agreeable? 

Mr. KNOWLES: Could the steering committee meet in the centre block? 

Mr. CAMERON (High Park): It is a matter of room. 

Mr. KNOWLES: What time? 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): I suggest 4.30 p.m. for the steering 
committee meeting, and 5.30 p.m. for the main committee meeting, if agreeable. 


Hon. Mr. SmitH (Queens-Shelburne): We are not meeting according to 
the previous notice tomorrow at 3.30 p.m.? 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): No. 


Mr. CAMERON (High Park): I might explain for the benefit of those who 
came in late that we are not having a meeting tonight and a notice will be 
sent out to that effect. The suggestion about tomorrow is predicated on the 
assumption that we have dealt with the actuarial report, the economic report, 
and the integration suggestions. Therefore, the government officials will not 
be before us on those three matters again until they may be called back 
later. We have completed our study as planned; that is, the clause by clause 
study of the bill and these three items I have mentioned. 

The idea of the meeting tomorrow is that the steering committee will 
plan the future course of action for the committee, and then submit it to the 
main committee for its consideration and final decision. Apart from that, <I 
think we are through with our activities until we start having briefs presented 
and representations made to the committee. | 

Hon. Mr. STAMBAUGH: There is no meeting tomorrow? 


Mr. CAMERON (High Park): There will be a meeting at 4.30 p.m. of the 
steering committee and 5 p.m. of the main committee, if agreeable. The main 
committee will consider the recommendations made by the steering com- 
mittee, and decide whether or not to accept or amend them as the members 
see fit. 

Hon. Mr. STAMBAUGH: Will the meeting be here? 


Mr. CAMERON (High Park): I thought we would hold it here, because the 
arrangements have been made. It is a convenient spot. 

Mr. MONTEITH: There is one suggestion I would like to make. I presume 
the steering committee will wrestle with the idea of sitting during the recess 
when the house is not sitting. I think we should have a real honest opinion 
from all members of the committee in respect of whether or not each member 
would be present during the recess. I can visualize that there would be a 
number who would not be present. I do not wish to suggest any decision on 
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- this today, but I think we should have a poll of everybody on the committee 


_ so that we will know whether or not they will be present. In other words, we 


<A, 


will have a lot more quorum trouble than we had today. 

The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Ferguson): You do not mean a poll of those who 
_ are here now? 

_ Mr. Monterru: No. I think it will have to be done by the clerk, or by 
_ somebody polling every member of the committee. 


. Mr. COTE (Longueuil): Would it be possible for the steering committee 
to meet a little earlier? 


Mr. KNowLes: Why not meet at 1.30 p.m. in Mr. Cameron’s office? 

Mr. Munro: And have a meeting of the main committee at two o’clock. 

; Mr. CAMERON (High Park): One thirty. What about the main com- 
- mittee? | 

: es Mr. Munro: Two o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): At what hour would you like the 
- main committee to meet? 


| Mr. KNOWLES: My suggestion would be one thirty for the steering com- 
- mittee in the centre block, perhaps in Mr. Cameron’s office. 


- Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: And five o’clock here for the main committee. 
Mr. COTE (Longueuil): Why five o’clock? Why not 3.30 p.m.? 
Mr. CAMERON (High Park): My idea would be 1.30 p.m. in my office for 
the steering committee. 
y The CHAIRMAN (Hon, Mrs. Fergusson): What about the main meeting? 
Mr. CAMERON (High Park): Five o’clock. 
The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Mrs. Fergusson): The meeting is adjourned. 
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The following appendices are referred to at the meeting of December 15. 


APPENDIX “V” 


Canadian Forces Superannuation Act 


Coverage 


The Act applies to all those members who were contributing under Part V 
of the Defence Services Pension Act upon the coming into the force of the 
Canadian Forces Superannuation Act, all others under the Defence Services 
Pension Act who elected at that time to come under the Canadian Forces 
Superannuation Act, and all those who enrol in the regular forces except 
officers who are appointed temporarily or for a fixed term. 


Contributions 


While serving, members are required to contribute 6 per cent of their pay 
and allowances by monthly pay deductions. For the purpose of making such 
contributions and computing benefits: pay includes service pay of rank, group 


and progressive pay; allowances are set forth in section 6 of Canadian Forces 


superannuation Regulations. 


Benefits 


Details of the benefits payable under the Act upon retirement or death are 
shown in the following table. In this table, 


“annuity” means an annual amount, calculated on the basis of 1/50 of the © 
contributor’s average annual pay and allowances during his best consecutive 
six-year period of pensionable service for each year, not exceeding 35 years 
in all, of his service in the regular forces and his elected prior service, 
which becomes payable to a contributor immediately upon his becoming 


entitled to such a benefit. 


“cash termination allowance” means an amount calculated on the basis of 
one month’s pay and allowances at the rate applicable to the contributor 
at the date of his release for each year of service in the regular forces and 
of elected prior service, and 


“return of contributions” means a return of the amount paid by the contributor 
into the Superannuation Account and any amount paid by him into another 
account which is transferred to this Account, without interest. 


Reason for retirement as 
certified by the Service 


———s 


-. oe 


a ee ae 


Service in the regular forces 


Pension Board (See explanatory note) Benefits 
Having reached retirement age (a) 3 years or less.. . (a) return of contributions 
and released for any reason (b) more than 3 years, but less (b) (i) return of contributions or 
other than disability or mis- than 10 years (ii) cash termination allowance, 
conduct whichever is the greater 
: (c) 10 or more years.......... (c) annuity 
Having become disabled (any (a) less than 10 years......... (a) (i) return of contributions, or 


condition rendering the contri- 
butor mentally or physically 
unfit to perform his duties as a 
member of the forces) 


(ii) cash termination allowance, 
whichever is the greater 
(b) 10 years or more.......... (b) annuity 
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Service in the regular forces 


~“ 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(See explanatory note) 


10 or more years but less 
than 20 years, and who was 
not a member of the regu- 
lar forces on 1 June 1944 but 
served on active service 
during the war that com- 
menced on 10 September 
1939 in any of His Majesty’s 
forces wherever raised, be- 
came a member of the 
regular forces before 1949 
and has served contin- 
uously therein since so be- 
coming a member 


10 or more years but less 
than 20 years and retire- 
ment is due to a reduction 
in the total number of 
members of the forces, ex- 
cept where (c) above ap- 
plies 


10 or more years but less 
than 20 years for cases 
other than (c) or (d) above 


20 or more years.......... 


_ Inefficiency in the performance (a) less than 10 years......... 
duties, NOT having reached (b) 10 or more years.......... 
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Benefits - 


(a) return of contributions 
(b) (G) return of contributions, or 


(ii) 


eash termination allowance, | 
whichever is the greater, but 


only if Treasury Board ap- ; 


proves the greater benefit 


(c) annuity 


(d) annuity reduced until age 65 by 5% 
for each full year not exceeding 6 


years by which the period of the © 


contributor’s service in the forces 
is less than 20 years 


(e) @) 


Gi) 


(iii) 


subject to Treasury Board ap- 
proval, annuity reduced until 
age 65 by one-third, or 

subject to Treasury Board ap- 
proval, an annuity reduced until 
age 65 by 5% for each full year 
not exceeding 6 years by which 


the period of the contributor’s — 
service in the forces is less than — 


20 years, or 

if Treasury Board does not 
approve an annuity reduced as 
in (i) or (ii) above, the con- 
tributor shall be deemed to 
have been compulsorily re- 


leased for inefficiency (see bene- 


fit under ‘‘inefficiency’’ below) 


(f) annuity / 


(a) return of contributions 


(b) @) 


(ii) 


annuity reduced by Chie Kel to 
age 65 and thereafter reduced 
by one-third, or 

In the discretion of Treasury 


Board, the whole or any part | 


of an annuity reduced* until 
age 65 by 5% for each full year 
not exceeding 6 years by which 
the period of the contributor’s 
service in the forces is less than 
20 years but in no case shall the 
amount of the annuity be less 


than the annuity referred to in 


(i) above, and only if a recom- 
mendation has been made by 
the Minister that it is in the 
public interest by reason of 
good and faithful service ren- 
dered by the contributor before 
the time his inefficiency be- 
comes manifest that he be paid 
that benefit 
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Reason for retirement as 


certified by the Service Service in the regular forces 
Pension Board (See explanatory note) Benefits 
WIISCONCUCT tes ais d oO oh tis ae Gree (a) less than 10 years......... (a) return of contributions 
(b) 10 or more years and hav- (b) (i) return of contributions, or 
ing reached retirement age (ii) in the discretion of the Treas- 
ury Board, the whole or any 
part of an annuity (See NOTE 
below) 
(c) 10 or more years, not hav- (c) (i) return of contributions, or 
ing reached retirement age. (ii) in the discretion of the Treas- 


ury Board, the whole or any 
part of an annuity reduced* 
until age 65 by 5% for each full 
year not exceeding 6 years by 
which the period of service in 
the forces is less than 20 years 
(See NOTE below). 


Note: The benefit set forth in either (b) (ii) or (c) (ii) will only apply if a reeommendation has been 
made by the Minister that it is in the public interest by reason of good and faithful service rendered before 
the time of misconduct that an annuity be paid; but in no case shall the capitalized value of the annuity 
referred to be less than the return of contributions. 


Voluntary, NOT having reached (a) less than 10 years......... (a) return of contributions. 
retirement age. (b) 10 or more years but less (b) (i) return of contributions, or 
than 25 years (ii) In the discretion of Treasury 
(Officers only) Board, annuity reduced for life 


by 5% for each full year by 
which the contributor’s age at 
date of his retirement is less 
than the retirement age ap- 
plicable to his rank, but only if 
a recommendation has been 


made by the Minister that the — 


contributor’s retirement from 
the forces was in the public 
interest and that it is in the 
public interest that he be 
paid that annuity 


(c) 25 or more years.......... (c) annuity reduced for life by 5% for 
each full year by which the con- 
tributor’s age at the time of his 
retirement is less than the retire- 
ment age applicable to his rank. 


Voluntary, NOT having reached (a) less than 10 years......... (a) return of contributions. 
retirement age for his rank. (b) 10 or more years but less (b) (i) return of contributions, or 
than 20 years (ii) in the discretion of Treasury 
(Other than officers) Board, annuity reduced for life 


by 5% for each full year by 
which the contributor’s age at 
date of his retirement is less 
than the retirement age appli- 
cable to his rank, but only if 
a recommendation has been 
made by the Minister that the 
contributor’s retirement from 
the forces was in the public 
interest and that it is in the 
public interest that he be paid 
that annuity. 


(c) 20 or more years but less (c) annuity reduced for life by 5% for 
than 25 years each full year by which the period 
of the contributor’s service in the 

forces is less than 25 years. 


(d) 25 or more years (d) annuity 


* No reduction applies in the case of a contributor who was not a member of the regular forces on 1 June 
1944 but who served on active service during the war that commenced on 10 September 1939 in any of His 
Majesty’s forces wherever raised and who became a member of the regular forces before 1949 and who has 
served continuously therein since so becoming a member. 


_ Service in the regular forces 


> sion oe Dalle (See explanatory note) = Benefits att é Be 
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Death of a contributor while a (a) less than 10 years......... (a) @) if surviving widow, or child 
member of the forces. iit } fet under 18 years of age, widow 
ee ibaier hs he eA and children entitled jointly to 
eS Bere return of contributions or cash 
rye 3 termination allowance, which- — ee 
Pera ever is the greater, ; ; ae 

es (ii) if no surviving widow, orchild tay 
under 18 years of age, the | We 

te return of contributions is paid CoH 

Bi aa to the estate. i We 
vA (b) 10 or more years.......... (b) (i) surviving widow receives an > 

; annual allowance equal to the Ae 

basic allowance (‘Basic Allow- 


ance’? means an amount equal —s_—™ 
to 1% of the average annual =—> 
pay received by the contribu- (aay 
tor during his best consecutive _ 

6 year period of pensionable 

service multiplied by the 

number of years of pensionable 
service, not exceeding 35 years). is 
(ii) each surviving child receives __ ty, 
an annual allowance equal to 
one-fifth of the basic allowance a 
until reaching 18 years of age, > 
but the total to the children 
shall not exceed four-fifth of ae 

Rs the basic allowance; if no . 
widow or the widow dies, each i 
such child receives two-fifths de 
of the basic allowance, but the 
be total to the children shall not 
ee exceed eight-fifths of the basic 
% allowance. 
ree, (iii) if no surviving widow, or child 
p under 18 years of age, the 
return of contributions is paid . 
pe to the estate. _ " 

' Death of a contributor after (a) less than 10 years......... (a) the return of contributions or cash 

ceasing to be a member of the termination allowance, if not pre- ; 
forces, viously paid, is normally paid to a 
y the estate of he deceased iN he 
a | (b) 10 or more years.......... (b) Gi) surviving widow, and children 
i under 18 years of age, receive. _ 
annual allowance referred to in ex 
(b)G) and (ii) immediately 
above | My 
(ii) if no surviving widow, or child 
under 18 years of age, the appli- 
cable residue of the return of 
contributions, is paid to the 
estate of the deceased. iit 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


a _ “Service in the forces” means service in the regular forces of the Canadian _ ES 
_ Forces. ie : a 
«Where retirement is by reason of disability or death the following elected 


‘service shall be included in computing the length of Service in the forces: 4 
4 ; any period of service on active service during time of war in the naval, a 
By army or air forces of Her Majesty raised by Canada 7 bs 
any period of service in the Canadian Army Special Force (Korea) 35 

. - "hg 

any continuous period of full-time service of six months or more in aa 

the naval, army or air forces of Her Majesty raised by Canada, other Be 
than the forces, in a theatre of active operations as defined by Canadian BY 
ay Forces Superannuation Regulations See ioe 
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APPENDIX “W” 
ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE SUPERANNUATION ACT 


— Coverage 


The Act applies to all those members who were contributing under Part 
V of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act upon the coming into force of 


the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Superannuation Act, all others under the 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act at that time who elected to come under 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Superannuation Act and all those who 
enrol in the Force. 


_ Contributions 


While serving, members are required to contribute by monthly pay deduc- 
tions 6% of their pay in the case of male contributors and 5% of their pay 


_ inthe case of female contributors. For the purpose of making such contributions 


f 


and computing benefits pay means the pay of the substantive rank being held 
by the contributor, not including the pay of acting rank or extra pay for staff 


q or similar appointments, together with such allowances by way of compensation 


or otherwise as are prescribed by the regulations. 


Benefits 


“<i 


Details of the benefits payable under the Act upon retirement or death 


are shown in the following table. In this table, 


¥ 


“annuity” means an annual amount calculated on the basis of 1/50 of 
the contributor’s average annual pay during his best consecutive 
six-year period of pensionable service for each year, not exceeding 
35 years in all, of his service in the Force and his elected prior 
service, 


“immediate annuity” means an annuity that becomes payable to a con- 
tributor immediately upon his becoming entitled to such a benefit 
and “deferred annuity” means an annuity that becomes payable to 
a contributor when he reaches 60 years of age, 


“Cash termination allowance” means an amount calculated on the basis 
of one month’s pay and allowances at the rate applicable to the 
contributor at the date of his release for each year of service in 
the Force and of elected prior service, 


“return of contributions” means a return of the amount paid by the 
contributor into the Superannuation Account and any amount paid 
by him into another account which is transferred to this Account, 
without interest, and 


“service in the Force” includes any period of service as a special con- 
stable before the coming into force of this Act, or any period of 
service as a member of a provincial or municipal police force that 


* is so prescribed by regulation. 
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Reason for Retirement Service in the Force Mt ay Benefits wa? Bees 

Having reached retirement age (a) less than 10 years......... (a) (i) return of contributions, or et 

and released for any reason Gi) cash termination allowance, _ 

other than disability or mis- — whichever is the greater 

conduct (b) 10 or more years.......... (b) immediate annuity © 

Having become disabled (any (a) less than 10 years*........ (a) (i) return of contributions, or fe 

condition rendering the con- (ii) cash termination allowance, 

tributor mentally or physically whichever is the greater 

unfit to perform his duties asa (b) 10 years or more*......... (b) immediate annuity 


member of the Force) 


To promote economy or effi- (a) less than 10 years......... (a) return of contributions 

ciency NOT having reached re- (b) 10 or more years but less (b) (i) return of contributions, 

tirement age than 20 years, and whose (ii) deferred annuity, or 
retirement is due to a re- (ii) immediate annuity. reduced 
duction in the total num- until age 65 by 5% for each full 
ber of members of the year, not exceeding 6 years, by 
Force which the period of service in 


the Force is less than 20 years; 
at his option 
(c) 10 or more years but less (c) (i) return of contributions, 

than 20 years, except where Gi) deferred annuity, or 

(b) above applies (iii) subject to Treasury Board ap- 
proval, immediate annuity re- 
duced until age 65 by 5% for 
each full year, not exceeding 6 
years, by which the period of 
service in the Force is less than © 


20 years; 
at his option 
(d) 20 or more years.......... (d) immediate annuity 
Having reached retirement age (a) less than 10 years......... (a) return of contributions 
and released for misconduct (b) 10 or more years.......... (b) G) return of contributions, or 


Gi) in the discretion of the Treas-— 
ury Board, the whole or any | 
part of an immediate annuity, 
except that in no case shall the~ 
capitalized value of the an- 
nuity be less than the return | 
of contributions. 


NOT having reached retire- (a) less than 10 years......... (a) return of contributions 4 


ment age and released for mis- (b) 10 or more years.......... (b) (i) return of contributions, 
conduct (ii) deferred annuity, or 


: 

(ii) in the discretion of the Treas-_ 
ury Board, the whole or any 
part of an ‘immediate annuity — 
reduced until age 65 by 5% o 
each full year, not exceeding 6 
years, by which the period of 
service in the Force is less than 
20 years, except that in no case 
shall the capitalized value of 
the annuity be less than the 
return of contributions. 


For a reason other than disabil- (a) less than 10 years......... (a) return of contributions 

ity, misconduct or to promote (b) 10 or more years but less (b) return of contributions 

economy or efficiency, not hay- than 20 years—officer 

ing reached retirement age (c) 10 or more years but less (c) (i) return of contributions, or 
than 20 years—other rank Gi) deferr d annuity 


at his option 
(d) 20 or more years but less (d) (i) return of contributions, 
than 35 years—officer (ii) deferred annuity, or 
(iii) actuarial equivalent of deferre 
annuity (not payable before 
age 50) ; 
at his option 


* For the purpose of this section only, years of service means years of pensionable service rather th 
years of service in ae Force. 
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rank 


(a) less than 10 years. 


(6): 10 or more years.......... 


(a) less than 10 years. 


(b) 10 or more years 
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orce — 


ty 


: ot (e) 350r more years—officer ,. (e) immediate annuity 
_ (f) -20 or more years but less 
than 25 years—other rank | 


(g) 25 or more years—other (g) immediate annuity. Lae . 
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(f) 75%, of an immediate annuity plus 
5% of the immediate annuity for 
besa full 

b, 


(a) @) if surviving widow, or child 
under 18 years of age, widow 
and children entitled jointly 
to return of contributions or 


cash termination allowance, — 


whichever is the greater, 
(ii) 


turn of contributions is paid to 
the estate 


surviving widow receives an 
annual allowance equal to the 
basic allowance (‘Basic Al- 
lowance”” means an amount 
equal of 1% of the average 
annual pay received by the 
contributor during his best 
consecutive 6 year period of 
pensionable service multiplied 
by the number of years of 
pensionable service, not ex- 
ceeding 35 years.) 


(b) G) 


(ix) 
an annual allowance equal to 
one-fifth of the basic allowance 
until reaching 18 years of age, 
but the total to the children 
shall not, exceed four-fifths of 
the basic allowance; if no 
widow or the widow dies, 
each such child receives two- 

fifths of the basic allowance, 


but the total to the children © 


shall not exceed eight-fifths 
of the basic allowance. 


if no surviving widow, or child 

under 18 year of age, the return 

of contributions is paid to the 
estate 


(it) 


f 


(a) the return of contributions or cash _ 
termination allowance, if not pre- — 
paid, is normally paid to- 


viously 

the estate of the deceased 
(b) () surviving widow, and children 
under 18 years of age, receive 
annual allowance referred to in 
(b)(i) and (i) immediately 
above 
if no surviving widow, or child 


(ii) 


under 18 years of age, the ap- a 


plicable residue of the return of 
contributions, is paid to the 
estate of the deceased 


year of service inexcessof 


each surviving child receives — 
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APPENDIX “X” 


Comparison of Social Security Expenditures in Australia, Canada, 
Great Britain, New Zealand and the United States, 
Fiscal Years 1958-59 to 1962-63 


Introduction 


This memorandum compares expenditures on social security in five Eng- 
lish-speaking countries for the five most recent years. 

Included in the concept of social security are old age benefits, survivors 
benefits, family allowances, unemployment benefits, disability benefits, work- 
men’s compensation, maternity benefits and veterans benefits. The term also 
included public medical and hospital care, public health services, welfare 
services and certain veteran services, together with the administrative cost of 
all these programs. 

Housing programs, education, and price support programs are not included. 
Superannuation or pension benefits for government employees are excluded 
because they are made by the government in its capacity as employer rather 
than its capacity as government. 

The study is confined to government expenditures. This raises the question 
of what should be included as “government” expenditures. For example, in 
Canada, workmen’s compensation, while not a direct expenditure of the provin- 
cial governments, is regulated by provincial law. The compulsory nature of 
the program and the close government supervision make it essential, however, 
that workmen’s compensation be included as a government program. In Australia 
and New Zealand, legislation requires employers to provide for, in case of 
industrial injury to their employees, somewhat the same type of benefit as 
in Canada; in Australia a large portion of the workmen’s compensation pro- 
gram is handled on an insurance basis by private insurance companies. 


Social Insurance Funds 


The long practice of the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
which corresponds to that of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in the United States, and with that found in the Monthly Digest of Statistics 
in Great Britain has been to show the benefit payments from social insurance 
funds. This means that, in Canada, there are included the unemployment 
insurance benefit payments. In the United States the benefit payments from 
the old age and survivors and disability insurance trust funds are shown; 
and in Great Britain the benefit payments from the national insurance fund are — 
given. Government contributions to social insurance funds are excluded from 
the study. 


Trends in Social Security Expenditures 


When social security expenditures are measured in relation to gross 
national product, Canada occupies the middle position of the five countries — 
under consideration. This is illustrated in Table 1, which recapitulates from — 
the appendices the percentage of gross national product being devoted to 
government programs of social security. When the percentages in relation tom 
net national income are used then trends are essentially the same. j 

In the period under review it will be noted that the percentages for 
Canada have been increasing somewhat more rapidly than for the other 
countries and that Canada was, until 1962-63, approaching the percentage ap- — 
plicable to Great Britain. One of the main reasons for the fact that the United 
States is in the lowest position is that it has no program of family allowances. 
While Australia has a program of family allowances, it has no other income > 
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1 3 maintenance program under which benefits are payable either on a universal 
basis or on a social insurance basis. Other benefits in Australia are related to 
i either a test of means or a test of need. 
. TABLE 1—GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON HEALTH AND SOCIAL 
, WELFARE AS PER CENT OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AT MARKET 
PRICES, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1958-59 TO 1962-63 
eee ee TT eS ee ee ee ee 


q Country 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 

_ San, ne mun Ua ncucwe re 
Minted States...) 5. cc. dosee okeee. 6.3 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 

# ao Pea Nan ol Oe eo Aes oercus! 7.5 7.4 fen 8.4 8.2 

q PRR tay gS eA. 60s 4G Gide ere dé cis aide le os 8.4 8.5 9.2 9.6 9.4 
memunited Kingdom............<....... merry’ 9.8 10.0 10.0 10.2 10.5 
BOW ZOAIANG i. ick cw tae cae deneceven 11.2 12.3 12.4 12.5 1274 


Classification of Expenditures 


4 Government expenditures of social security in each country have been 
_ divided into 10 major categories as shown in the Appendices. This division 
__ was attempted in order to indicate separately the sums of money that are being 
_ devoted to old age income maintenance programs. In view of the different 
_ types of program in the five countries, the varied accounting procedures, and 
the limitations of the data available, the classification of programs has not 
proven to be completely satisfactory. The footnotes to the attached tables 
identify the benefits that have been included under each major category. Wid- 
'  ow’s pensions in Australia, New Zealand and the U. K. include, for ex- 
ample, certain benefits which are not unlike Canadian mother’s allowances. 
_ In the interests of comparability mother’s allowances in Canada and similar 
benefits in the United States have been included in the category “survivors 
benefits’’. 


x Outlays made under any one type of program vary considerably from 
4 country to country. This is best illustrated by Table 2 which sets out for the 
_ fiscal year 1962-63 the percentage of social security expenditures going to the 
different types of program in each country. Aside from the fact that these 
_ percentages may reflect government policy, they also reflect other variables, 
for example, demographic factors such as the percentage of the population that 
is aged or the percentage in the younger age groups. The obvious factor re- 
flected in the magnitude of unemployment benefits is the degree of unem- 
ployment. 


TABLE 2—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL SECURITY EXPENDITURES, 
BY TYPE OF BENEFIT, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1962-63 


i United United New 
a Type of Benefit States Australia Canada Kingdom Zealand 
MeO MAACO DONCTIUS Soo. ss hose cs nee © SA 26.8 21.0 32.2 28.5 
‘ TA eervivars Benefitsids ics. c os sect. ss 9.0 2.4 1p) 2.9 2.6 
a Pile amily Allowances. <2...» «..05.6-~ -- 10.5 13.7 5.0 21.5 
q IV Unemployment Benefits........... 8.5 1 Py 14.9 3.4 0.1 
a Weise bility Benefits ...)... ceos.5 ss 5.5 4.9 1.2 6.9 2.2 
z VI Workmen’s Compensation.......... 257 5.4 2.5 2.3 1.8 
” VIL Maternity Benefits................ — 0.6 — 0.9 1% 
ey LLL Health Services. :.......6.....060% 18.8 32.0 32.0 32.9 31.9 
IX Veterans Pensions and Allowances.. 9.9 13.6 6.8 3.4 8.1 
Ree Se UT rei Fn Se Me Gaile bs 10.5 221 6.9 10.1 2.2 
Pa tes gc chatty ass hase ats o's 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Expenditures on Old Age Income Maintenance Programs . : 
One method of comparing government programs for old age income main- 

tenance is to relate the expenditures on old age benefits and benefits to aged 

survivors to gross national product as is done in Table 3. ; . 


TABLE 3—OLD AGE AND AGED SURVIVORS BENEFITS AS PER CENT OF GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT AT MARKET PRICES, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1958-59 TO 1962-63 


Country 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 
IND weAealand <8) acini Se ae lg ens 8 Sue Oe 3.8 a 3.6 
PUNGEAVISINTOTA CE Moa Ades ee sae ede os al 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.4 
MI DABCO STATES Eel a TIN Tes Rint eas Dice 2.4 2.6 Fak yey 
PARED AMEE COOUL A iat aL cake Neal Won grid Sh ol Malls 2.0 2:4 est 2.4 aS 
ECC TM LCR Md Ah ae a DE RIN 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 2.0 


(a) Expenditures comprise universal superannuation benefits, age benefits, and estimated benefits to 
aged widows. 


(ob) Expenditures comprise National Insurance Act retirement pensions including pensions to widows 
age 60 and over, national assistance for old persons, and non-contributory old age pensions. 


(ec) Expenditures comprise under OASDI benefits to retired workers, benefits to aged wives of bene- 
ficiaries and a small number cf young wives; old age assistance including some vendor medical payments, 
and all benefits under railroad retirement program. 


(d) Expenditures comprise age benefits, state relief of aged indigents, and estimated benefits to aged 
widows. 


(e) Expenditures comprise old age security benefits and old age assistance payments. 


During the period under review Canadian old age income maintenance 
benefits consistently equalled a smaller per cent of gross national product than 
did comparable outlays in the other four countries. The introduction of Canada 
Pension Plan benefits would not appear to alter this relative position. According 
to page 15 of the Actuarial Report of November 1964, estimated expenditures 
under that plan will be in 1967 and 1975, respectively, $14.2 million and $388.4 
million. These sums represent, 0.03 per cent and 0.4 per cent of estimated gross 


_ national product of $53 billion in 1967 and $88 billion in 1975. If the 1962-63 


percentage of 2.0 is increased by 0.4 to take into account the Canada Pension — 
Plan, the resulting 2.4 per cent of gross national product for income mainte- 
nance for the aged would still be less than the comparable figure for three of the 
four other countries. 

Programs developed for the provision of old age income maintenance are 
by no means consistent throughout the five countries. In New Zealand, for 
example, there is a universal flat rate program beginning at age 65 for both © 
men and women and a means test program for men and women age 60 to 64. ; 
In Canada there exist essentially the same two programs, except that the uni- } 
versal program commences at age 70 and the means test program at age 65. © 
At the other extreme is the one Australian program under which benefits are f 
available under a means test to men at age 65 and women at age 60. | 

In an intermediate position betweeen universal program and a needs 
test program are the United States and the United Kingdom. In the United j 
States, old age insurance benefits are available to both men and women as 
early as age 62 and in addition there is a federal-state program of old age assist- 
ance for men and women, which is on a needs test basis, beginning at age 65. In 
the United Kingdom retirement pensions under the national insurance program 
are available at age 65 for men and at age 60 for women. In addition these 
benefits can be supplemented by national assistance which is available under 
a test of need to anyone in the country irrespective of his age. 
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Be Bistise Ace) . APPENDIX I 
_ «GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE, 


. Ane : _ UNITED STATES, FISCAL YEARS 1958-59 TO 1962-63 

S 

we Fiscal Year 

| ie Item 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 
Bt 

- Government Expenditures on Health and 

Social Welfare: 
es BRPGOULL (O TMSPIONS) ee dines « 29,531 30,998 35, 09 37, 664 39, 757 
iJ Per Cent of National Income........... 7.6 7.6 8.4 8.5 8.6 
a PEON ERIN GE 0 PRO 2 es ho sips ola «aa Se 6.3 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 
F National Income ($ millions).......... 387, 025 408, 750 415, 625: 441,776 464,751 
a G.N.P. CSADMHODA ee bea leek pest 466, 900 494, 250 504, 625 539, ¥50 568, 350 


_.__ Sources: Attached Table and Survey of Current Business, October 1961, September 1962, September 
1963 and January 1964. 


a E Research and Statistics Division, 
Department of National Health and Walfare, 
a April, 1964. 


a | APPENDIX II 


i UNITED STATES—SOCIAL SECURITY EXPENDITURES, BY TYPE 
Lh OF BENEFIT, FISCAL YEARS 1958-59 TO 1962-63 


a ($ millions) 

y Type of Benefit 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63‘) 
x I Old Age Benefits()................ 9, 802 10,820 11,732 12, 887 13, 936 
a BE Survivors Benefits’. ............. 3,005 3,442 3, 760 :, 487 4,859 
q III Family Allowances................ --- — — — — 
. IV Unemployment Benefits(®......... 3,931 3,045 4,513 4,023 3,397 
. V Disability Benefits(®.............. 1,056 1,307 1,546 1,919 2,180 
VI Workmen’s Compensation‘? ....... 833 891 948 1, O41 1,070 
4 WIE Maternity Benefits................ — — — —, — 
» WEEL Health Services‘®)................. 5,411 5,768 6,377 6, 843 7,469 
.: IX Veteran’s Pensions and Allowances. 3,326 3,426 3, 690 3,775. 3, 948 
. DAD CT ae ae ae > ie ere 2,167 2,299 2,529 2,719 2,898 
1 i RRL eh tcl.) Ba na Jcic al ah 29,531 30, 998 35, 095 37, 664 39,757 


_ (a) Preliminary figures. 
4% (>) Comprises OASDI benefits to retired workers, benefits to aged wives or dependent husbands of 
old age beneficiaries or their young wives if caring for child beneficiary; old age assistance including vendor 
- medical payments, and all railroad retirement benefits. 
a (ec) Comprises under DASDI benefits paid to aged widows and aged widowers, benefits paid to widows 
(or dependent divorced wives) of deceased workers caring for child beneficiaries, and benefits paid to 
- children of deceased workers; and public assistance to families with dependent children. 
° (4) Comprises employment service, unemployment insurance benefits, and railroad unemployment 
_ insurance benefits.- a 
(e) Comprises OASDI benefits paid to disabled workers and children and spouses of disability benefi- 
- eiaries; and railroad and state temporary disability insurance benefits, and aid to the blind and perma- 
Bh - nently and totally disabled, including vendor medical payments. 
a (f) Cash benefits. 
¥ (e) Comprises health and medical programs, hospital and medical benefits under workmen’s com- 
pensation and state temporary disability insurance, public medical assistance for the aged, veterans 
health and medical services. 
oft (h) Comprises under OASDI benefits to children of old age beneficiaries and lump sum death pay ments; 
welfare services, and general assistance. 


By 


. BS, Principat Source: U.S. Social Security Bulletin, November 1962 and 1963. 


* 
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APPENDIX III 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES ON HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
AUSTRALIA, FISCAL YEARS 1958-59 TO 1962-63 


eG—0OvvWwweweeswsawaaoOn@ma“*swéyqToOwm»0s@S»SwmO0msSsmommm en 
Fiscal Year 
aE SO Sree Si ele ed ea Aes. PRT Ty A Se De 
Item 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 


Government Expenditures on Health and 
Social Welfare: 


Amount y(fimillions) $s S.qeleect oc Ode: 468 508 560 610 643 
Per Cent of National Income........... 9.2 9.0 9.5 10.3 10.1 
Pererent.o1 Ginn bela ei a aca ens Tad 7.4 tah 8.4 8.2 
National. Income (£ millions).......... 5,065 5,621 5,887 5, 926 6,389 
RaiNede, ao IONS) SAWS So hye 6, 225 6, 894 7,202 7,299 7,866 


be ins 2 ie Beg Rare 
Sources: Attached Table and National Income and Expenditure, 1962-63. 
Research and Statistics Division, 


Department of National Health and Welfare, 
April, 1964. 


APPENDIX IV 


AUSTRALIA—SOCIAL SECURITY EXPENDITURES, BY TYPE OF BENEFIT, 
FISCAL YEARS 1958-59 TO 1962-63 


(£000’s) 
—BDBDBepao>*sa0—aasoanonaawwwwuw9WyaSSSSSsSsSsSsSsSm9mnmaaaaaSa 
Type of Benefit 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 
TROideAre penente Dt! ee. ents 120, 024 137,476 147, 302 166, 568 172,591¢a) 
II Survivors Pensions(®.............. LOOT 7 123137 13,468 15,0942) 15, 677(@) 
ait, sHamily, Allowances...) 60.0.0, 0 67,540 62,532 74,303 66,378 67,710 
IV Unemployment Benefits. ........ 5,959 4,505 4,469 12, 637 10,651 
V Disability Benefits?) vo. ero, ne 24 Paty abe 22,096 24, 306 28, 782(9) 31, 628) 
VI Workmen’s Compensation(®)....... 27, oO 29,154 31,871 34, 000) 35, 0006) 
Vit Maternity. benelits wdeee. fl 38,599 3, 652 8,898 3,908 - 3,781 
VITU Garthserricessy sen wwe ey re) Jt 140, 662 159, 923 174, 332 192,862‘ 205,088() 
IX Veterans Pensions and Allowances.. 60, 609 65,321 73, 874 Ce ALA 87, 404 
EX LOOT ae POM A poy tied ue ese ee 10,189 14 BTS 11,865 12,956‘) 13, 583¢) 
NS ts OO a Se 
3 wae! Dreher 2) LER A RA GO) Ne ee a! 467,762 508,114 559,688 —° 610,356 643,113 


=> "gs ram ere ene ee ee ee eA eh Ly. 


(a) Partially or wholly estimated. 


(b) Comprises age benefits and state relief of aged indigents. Age benefits separated from combined 
age and invalidity expenditures on a pro-rata basis. 


(e) Comprises benefits paid to aged widows, widows with dependent children, needy widows, women 
who have been deserted, and women whose husbands have been imprisoned or declared insane. 


(4) Comprises invalid, sickness, special benefits, state expenditures re. miner’s phthisis. Invalidity 
pensions separated from combined old age and invalidity expenditures on a pro-rata basis. 


‘e) Comprises cash benefits and hospital and medical care. 


‘) Includes hospital, medical and pharmaceutical benefits, Commonwealth and state public health 
outlays, and health administration expenditures. 


&) Comprises funeral benefits, rehabilitation and administration expenses of the Commonwealth 
Social Services Department and the Repatriation Department. 


Principat Source: Australia, Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, June 1963. 
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APPENDIX V 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES ON HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
CANADA, FISCAL YEARS 1958-59 TO 1962-63 


Fiscal Year 
Item 


a 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 


3 ~ Government Expenditure on 
_ Health and Social Welfare: 


MONG (SMIONS), S0i0,.k5.cee cee ees 2,821 3,023 3,355 
F Per Cent of National Income........... 11.1 11.3 12.2 77 ee 
o Ee aelS Comite) te GG Clee a ee 8.4 8.5 9.2 9.6 9.4 
3 National Income ($millions)............ 25,423 26,782 27,506 28, 839 31,023 
3 et BUD IIII TIONS). .ty sc: bs hein eos sete A 33,418 85,455 36, 341 38, 044 40,939 


, Sources: Attached table and D.B.S. National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, Fourth Quarter and 
Preliminary Annual 1962 and Third Quarter, 1963. 


Research and Statistics Division, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, 
April, 1964. . 


ee eed 


is 
APPENDIX VI 
7 CANADA—SOCIAL SECURITY EXPENDITURES, BY TYPE OF BENEFIT 
4 FISCAL YEARS 1958-59 TO 1962-63 
a ($ 000’s) 
4 
a 
Fi Type of Benefit 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63‘) 
F Old Age Benefits™)...2........00085 619, 690 635, 585 653, 727 686, 730 810,740 
TORE War OTR GS) oo oui ke ets a bia as oxtioei oir 38, 779 39, 839 37,944 37, 840 39,951 
Tite Pamily Allowances... 5c. 5... dees 474,787 491,214 506, 192 520, 781 531, 566 
IV Unemployment Benefits™......... 527,027 480,766 604,016 620,379 575,091 
‘3 Yeu Disnbulity, Benefitste. i... kos nee 36, 310 37,698 88,021 38,375 45,777 
SS VI Workmen’s Compensation‘........ 80,028 85, 236 91,616 93,771 97,300 
me / VIL Maternity Benefits...............5. ae aE oe ag iA 
s Wilt) tMealth Services’). 4".......05.¢ 5. 628, 524 818, 867 933,753 1,110,015 1,237,503 
ee IX Veterans Pensions and Allowances.. 210,481 212,236 214,710 258, 896 263, 653 
a X Other™)..... SMEs St 7 de Sa RR ae Rel 210,716 221,833 274, 336 301, 337 266,903 
_ 
a SG MED ek ONE a Ss SP 8 . 2,821,342 3,023,274 3,354,615 3,668,124 3, 868, 484 
d 
gl (a) Provincial and municipal data of a preliminary nature. 
4 (b) Comprises old age security benefits, federal share of old age assistance and an equal amount as 
___ provincial share of old age assistance. 
(ce) Mothers allowances. 
(4) Comprises unemployment insurance benefits, federal share of. unemployment _assistance and pro- 
vincial aid to unemployed employables and unemployables less provincial share of disability allowances. 
4 (e) Comprises blind and disabled persons allowances. 
y () Cash benefits. 
. 2 (s) Comprises federal provincial and municipal general and public health and medical services and 


grants, medical aid and hospitalization under the workmen’s compensation board. 
(h) Comprises income maintenance payments to Indians, immigrants and farmers, administration cost 
of income maintenance programs, federal welfare services and welfare grants, provincial child welfare and 
__ other provincial welfare services and all municipal welfare expenditures. 


Principat Sources: Public Accounts of Canada and D.B.S. Financial Statistics of Provincial and Municipal 
Governments. 
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| APPENDIX VII _ 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES ON HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE, UNITED ; 
KINGDOM, FISCAL YEARS 1958-59 TO: 1962-63 ; 


Fiscal Year _ 


1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 


Item 


Government Expenditures on 
Health and Social Welfare: 


Mraount:(£ natllions)e oo ee 2,254 2,390 2,534 2,755: 2,950 

Per Cent of National Income........... 1282 12.4 12.4 12.6 13.0 

INCOR CIORIGAIN Pe icc: ieee hay, to Pu 9.8 10.0 10.0 10.2 10.5 
National Income (£ millions) 

CHICHART MEAT as he LY ek 18,427 19, 254 20,486 21,869 22,631 
GNP (£millions) 

COOCNGAT NOTE. oti dye Ce ek eels 22,912 23,976 25, 375, 27,057 ‘ 28,184 


eT a ee ee ae 


Source: Attached table and U.K. Annual Abstract of Statistics, 1963. 


Research and Statistics Division, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, 
April, 1964 


APPENDIX VIII 


UNITED KINGDOM—SOCIAL SECURITY EXPENDITURES BY TYPE OF BENEFIT, 
FISCAL YEARS 1958-59 TO 1962-63 


(£ millions) 


———eeeSee ee 


Type of Benefit 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63(2) 

I Old Age Pensions and Assistance >). 708.8 762.9 797.7 899.7 948.5 d 

TE Survivors Benefits(*).............. 59.0 63.0 67.2 82.1 85.9 

III Family Allowances................ 135.4 137.1 141.0 144.5 146.6 
IV Unemployment Benefits and Assist- 

Coste ga cal ELSI OI SRA 72.5 69.1 56.8 63.6 100.4 

V_ Disability Benefits and Assistance (e) 161.4 163.0 172.F 191.7 202.7 ; 

VI Workmen’s Compensation.......... 52.1 55.8 56.9 66.3 68.7 a 

VIE Maternity Benefits................ 20.2 20.6 21.3 25.3 26.5 9 

VERE) Health Services! 0... 00.5) 044. 727.4 785.7 878.5 907.8 970.3 

IX Veterans Pensions and Allowances.. 99.2 98.3 94.5 101.6 100.5 

DA Datel, LW oui See UL a 218.3 234.9 247.7 272.6 299.5 : 

So Ls NNER CATES Lar MUNGO Me. WOR AEE. gem SS 
PSE NMS an sca oy >, Ble 2,254.3 2,390.4 2,533.7 2,755.2 2,949.6 : 


OOD Se cE RGRTROIERR SALA) Capacitor emma ee a a EOD, CME PO Reo ue gC Ye 2d Se 
(a) Estimates of a preliminary nature. 


‘b) Comprises retirement pensions, national assistance for old persons and non-contributory old age — 
pensions. 
‘e) Comprises National Insurance benefits for aged and needy widows and widows with children. 
(4) Comprises National Insurance unemployment benefits and national assistance to unemployed. 
persons. 
(e) Comprises sickness benefits under National Insurance and national assistance to sick persons. 
Comprises hospital and medical services and administration of expenses of the National Health 
Service and of local authorities. : 
‘s) Principally welfare funds, National Insurance administration, other National Assistance payments, © 
National Assistance services and administration. 
WA raat Sources: U.K. Monthly Digest of Statistics, M ay 1963 and U.K. Annual Abstract of Statistics, 
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peared ENS ae 3,44 - APPENDIX IX 
ieee EXPENDITURES ON HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE, a 
, us NEW ZEALAND, FISCAL YEARS 1958-59 TO 1962-63 a 
a ? . 4 ; 
Fiscal Year yt 
Item 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1963-63 
= a 
) eae PRA onaierics on Health and + oe 
“Social wheats cae 
Ber WA mount (Ss millions)..)..¢ 0. .60¢..s0d5- 128 150 162 169 174, a 
: : _ Per Cent of National Income........... 13.3 14. Daes, 14.5 14.6 10 jee 
Baber Cantor GNP Py bys chase 11.2 12.3 12.4 12.5 $90 S une 
- National Income (£ millions).............. 961.7 1,087.4 1,116.0 1,154.8 1,240.4 
j EG. Byes solngua)) os cad ctor seal beled es. Bissse 12170 1,304.6 1,352.2 1,443.8 i: 
A ie “Sourcus: Attached Table and New Zealand Monthly Abstract of Statistics, January, 1964. . ’ ° 
di Research and Statistics Division, Myre) 
Department of National Health and Welfare, rd 
— April, 1964. . tas 
Be. APPENDIX X . 
. “NEW ZEALAND—SOCIAL SECURITY EXPENDITURES BY TYPE OF BENEFIT, 
ove FISCAL YEARS 1958-59 TO 1962-63 
(£:000’s) 
Type of Benefit 1958-59 ° 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 
Old Age Benefits ................ 35, 046 42,751 47,123 48 , 007 49, 626 
Survivors Benefits®).............. 3,686 8,955 4,243 4,399 4,592 
Hamil yiAtowances.....,6....%..56 25,995 35, 672 37, 841 39, 202 87,453 
Unemployment Benefits........... 112 190 93 ike ae 163 
Disability Benefits(®.............. 3,379 3, 837 3,821 3,896 3,831 
Workmen’s Compensation‘? ire be 2,998 3, 208 3,024 3,100 3,087 
AEN esa rt ern ge s1:10(:) 0) 1 1,542 1,562 1,672 1; 755, 1,858 
Health Services(®............0.03% 40,773 43, 869 47,746 51,129 55,623 ; 
Veterans Pensions and Allowances.. 10,962 11,576 12,330 13, 767 14,171 Hi Poe 
TTS SESS Pi TE oS Cpe Sue rete: 3, 209 3,561 3,845 3,817 3,802, N06 sag 
eOOr,. 2s sae Retaie ss. <4 Se8 5 127,702 150,181 > |. 162; 738 - 169,152.99) 174,286 a 
| - : a 
(a) Comprises universal superannuation benefits and age benefits. it 
_____ ») Comprises benefits to aged widows, widows with dependent children, women who have been a 


e -_(e) Comprises benefits to blind persons or persons permanently unfit to work, and sickness benefits 


_ deserted, women whose husbands have been imprisoned or are in a mental hospital, and orphans benefits. 1 
paid to persons temporarily unfit for work through illness or accident. eis 3} 


" (4) Comprises both cash benefits and hospital and medical benefits. rae 
Ce) Comprises hospital, medical and pharmaceutical benefits, expenditures for public hospitals, and — 3 
health administration. i 
-_ @) Comprises supplementary assistance to needy persons, emergency benefits, child welfare, and — oe 


Beeatistration expenditures of the Social Security Department. 


_ PRINCIPAL Source: New Zealand, Budget 1963, 
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APPENDIX “Y” 


/ 


EXAMPLE OF APPLICATION OF INTEGRATION FORMULA TO THE ILLUSTRATION 


CONTAINED ON PAGE 3 OF THE BENEFIT ILLUSTRATION SHEET DATED 
DECEMBER 3, 1964 


Mr. C 

(1) Public Service Superannuation Act average salary (best. 6 years) 2°. soy esces lees eee 6, 600 
(2) Maximum CPP benefit salary (average last 3 MBE Sh Ous Gon ise ue ek ee 7,000 
faye recrvece miter ance pion or Ob. P..c% bch (aco as fos Lele t ene habeas le ee ee 19 
(idPervace beloreatception ONO-P P.. 68\0b). 4620 ot ee 10 
(ovo Obab meer vace (ine o plusline ayes Sy enn SN tye eds teem nc Cee tale 29 
(6) 227odermula benefit under present Act). O.4. 2. eee ee ee ee 3, 828 
(i) aa OL Ea CNS LtO) Sea oc der states oak cnc ote ae Roce ee nt eee 2,950 
PS EEE DOUBIO NC) <2 sa. Cia ay bo Mt RS bi5 sian alae pees tiie a: Reuh BaP gal ann ae 1,650 
ev onmowed, pension “(lite :/splrisiline 8): ic 80.05 c es .dehoss eR Os vate ee Re ee 4,600 
(10) Increase in combined pension over 2% formula benefit (line 9 minus line 6)................ ii 
ie)) lane 40 expressed asa Percentage of line 6..)hy\0. Me sseeiued he. cee ee 20.2 


(2) The benefit under this formula is—total years of service X 2% X average salary. 
For Mr.C: 29 yrs. X 2% X $6,600 = $3,828 p.a. 


(b) The benefit under this formula is— 


years of service before inception of C.P.P. X 2% X average salary plus years of service after 
inception of C.P.P. x 1.8% X average salary not exceeding the maximum C.P.P. benefit 
salary plus. years of service after inception of C.P.P. xX 2% X average salary in excess of 


maximum C.P.P. benefit salary. 
For Mr. C: 10 yrs. X 2% X $6,600 + 19 yrs. X 1.3% X $6,600 = $2,950 p.a. 


(ec) The maximum C.P.P. benefit in the year of retirement is 25% of the average of the Y.M.P.E. in 
the year of retirement and the Y.M.P.E’s for the previous 2 years. Mr. C’s Public Service Superannuation 
Act benefit salary is 6600/7000 of the maximum C.P.P. benefit salary. Hence Mr. C’s C.P.P. benefit is 
assumed to be 6600/7000 of 25% of 7000 or $1,650 p.a. (The actual C.P.P. benefit in this example is $1,621.92 


p.a., knowing the full details of the contributor’s employment history under the C.P.P.) 


eae nk Mis oa ote s. * Va F By eae eh Pe 
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APPENDIX ”Z” 
~ EXAMPLES OF APPLICATION OF INTEGRATION FORMULA 
4 Mr.A  Mr.B 
4 Mary Winal salary... -...6.5-0 22. 0bb0) PRE SMa ti SE GN G78 A RO 3,600 6,000 
Mie): Avernce salary (best. 6 years)... +... ...-.-cecerecsesreseseseleccesiecesecln. 3, 300 5, 500 
4 , Poe crvacr atuer miception on CP Pet di. fics, o%, sss scaly dis! ot Naito le Coealcaiian odbeates ee 20 20 
. & SRD oE Vee MOLOre IBCEP EON. OF Ce koe he rele oe lo abev aie cabs dah anil eee cathe ie. 10 10 
a Meee curmooryios (line 3. plas Tne 4) i. ors sc ccok ower) adie bofdns he ssledade ys Suloee ten 30 30 
eo (6) 2% formula benefit under present Act . 
. REE e ECOL Le SNC LUBEY CG) Sai 6: 115 Pararche ole nee os sue eter c tench wlohe ainiacee 1,980 3,300 
2 eee A GONG Aten eee Ae MME 0 Ub aha a stoke iemieahe oes Ree te ae eae 1,980 3,300 
(7) 1.8% formula benefit 
a enannenees- OU bo 4 inel tsi Ol... Ls ac anne ates stich vale ateale Wane a ale omnes 1,980 3,300 
eevee ce are tc iterate Mena (E tote viniaia. 12 OR choles Se ARs ee OMe eee ae ae 1,518 2,600 
a CC MUSTO Ab AOU DNS clara S oh cl), se ans PAPAS Ni 0-dis'e. a stake ead alte oo oa 825 1, 250 
7 _(9) Combined pension at age 65 (line 7 plus line 8)......... 0... cece cece eee eens 2,343 3,850 
4 (10) Increase in combined pension over 2% formula benefit (line 9 minus line 6).... 363 550 
(it) Hames) expressed as & percetitage of line GQ. 10.10 be. 2. il. aere oie ninleia. aie sme Squaiargia’e ola 18.3 16.7 
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: (a) The benefit under this formula is — total years of service X 2% X average salary. 
. For Mr. A: 30 yrs X 2% X $3,300 = $1,980 p.a. 
4 For Mr. B: 30 yrs X 2% X $5,500 = $3,300 p.a. 


(b) The benefit under this formula is— 
from ages 60 to 64: total years of service X 2% X average salary after age 64: years of service 
before inception of C.P.P. X 2% X average salary plus years of service after inception of C.P.P. 
= X 1.8% X average salary not exceeding the C.P.P. maximum plus years of service after incep- 
tion of C.P.P. X 2% X average salary in excess of C.P.P. maximum. 


For Mr. A: 

i? from ages 60 to 64: 30 yrs X 2% X $3,300 = $1,980 p.a. 
after age 64: 10 yrs X 2% X $3,300 + 

a 20 yrs X 1.8% X $3,300 = $1,518 p.a. 
For Mr. B: 
a from ages 60 to 64: 30 yrs X 2% X $5,500 = $3,300 p.a. 
4 after age 64: 10 yrs X 2% X $5,500 + j 
: 20 yrs X 1.8% X $5,000 (assumed C.P.P. maximum) + 20 yrs K 2% 
xX $500 = $2,600 p.a. 


pS 
ee 


‘) The C.P.P. Benefit is 25% of an average salary (which is assumed to be the average of the best 
6 years in this example) not exceeding the C.P.P. maximum (which is assumed to be $5,000 in this example). 
_ The C.P.P. benefits payable in these examples would be less if contributions under the C.P.P. were dis- 
- continued before the contributor’s 65th birthday due, for instance, to retirement from the Public Service 
without subsequent employment. 
a For Mr. A: 25% $8,300 = $825 p.a. 
% For Mr. B: 25% X $5,000 = $1,250 p.a. 
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APPENDIX Al 


PRIVATE PENSION PLANS IN CANADA 


Introduction 


Private pension plans in Canada have a comparatively short history. One 
of the earliest plans was introduced in 1870 for Federal Civil Servants. Four 
years later the Grand Trunk Railway inaugurated a plan for their employees. 
Although records are scanty for this early period in the history of private 
pension plans in Canada, it is known that the oldest plans were introduced 
mainly by government, railroad and financial institutions. 

Interest in old age security in Canada increased gradually after the turn 
of the century. This widening interest was manifested fairly early with the 
introduction in 1908 of the Annuities Act marking the beginning of federal 
legislation in the field. This Act was designed to assist Canadians to make 
private provision for their old age through the offices of the Government 
Annuities Branch. 

The growth in the number of pension plans was comparatively slow until 
1940, when wartime conditions provided impetus for expansion. Production — 
demands during World War II tended to focus employer attention on personnel 
problems. Labour was at a premium, and in order to meet heavy production 
schedules, management employed every possible means to encourage higher 
productivity. Furthermore, this labour shortage, coupled with a wage ceiling, 
led employers to place greater emphasis on working conditions and improved 
benefits to attract and hold their work force. Pensions therefore became one > 
of the vehicles for providing an earnings supplement while at the same time 
holding the line on wages. 

The number of pension plans continued to grow at this accelerated pace 
during the post-war period. Expanded industrialization in Canada over the 
past two decades brought with it changes in the economy which tended to 
create a wider interest in pension planning. Increased concentration of owner- — 
ship and the resultant growth in the number of larger firms provided an 
instrument through which pension funds could be accumulated. Furthermore, — 
the ever-expanding numbers of wage-earners in the economy tended to focus — 
greater attention on the problems of workers laid off because of age and created © 
wider interest in and concern for improved security for older workers. 

From the employers’ viewpoint there was a need for a systematic retire- | 
ment policy. Pension plans permitted impartial retirement of workers who © 
reached a selected age, and relieved the employer of the moral responsibility { 
for retaining older employees whose industrial efficiency may have been ~ 
impaired by age. Introduction of pension plans by employers also was probably | 
influenced by federal legislation that made contributions to approved pension 
funds deductible for income tax purposes. Employees’ interest in their future 
security has been reflected in the increasing frequency with which pension | 
provisions have been among the more active issues in collective bargaining. 
This wider interest in all forms of social security created a climate of opinion — 
favourable for the growth of pension programmes. 


In response to this increased interest in pension plans, by November 1960, 


of 230 pension plans claimed a membership of 1,000 or more workers; 55 of 
these plans had memberships of 5,000 or more people. But pensions were not 


1Pension Plans, Non-Financial Statistics, 1960, DBS Cat. No. 74-505. 
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confined to the larger employers, since the survey found that over 5,000 plans 

were established by firms each with a membership of less than 15 employees. 
The wide range in size of establishments, together with a diversity of 

factors peculiar to individual establishments, created many divergent require- 


_ments to be considered in the design of these pension plans. Plans appropriate 
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. 4 for small firms may be quite inadequate for large firms. The unit costs of 
some benefits could conceivably be prohibitive for small firms whereas in 


large firms these costs,.when shared by greater numbers, can be provided at 


appreciably lower rates. In other instances, firms engaged in seasonal activities, 
_ €.g., construction, may have difficulty designing a plan since the work force 
_ tends to vary sharply in size due to seasonal factors. These difficulties would 


not apply to firms with low labour turnover rates and comparatively stable 


-~work forces. 


This review will be confined to the main features of pension plans which 
will be discussed under the following headings: 

(1) Basic categories of plans 

(2) Contributions 

(3) Coverage 

(4) Types of Benefits 

(5) Eligibility for Benefits. 

(6) Vesting 

(7) Pension Benefit Levels 

(8) Integration with Federal Old Age Security Benefits 


Basic Categories of Plans 


Broadly speaking, pension plans can be divided into two main categories— 
underwritten plans and trusteed plans. In the former type, contributions are 


_ transferred to an underwriter, usually an insurance company, or the Govern- 


ment Annuities Branch of the Federal Department of Labour, which guarantees 
to pay whatever benefits have been bought in accordance with terms of the 
plan. Administration is generally in the hands of the underwriter. Although 


this type of plan is rather rigid in its requirements, it offers the greatest security 


to both employer and employee and therefore tends to be favoured by the 
smaller companies. The vast majority, about 86 per cent, of the private pension 
plans are the underwritten type but they cover less than 40 per cent of the 
2 million workers participating in private plans. 

Under a trusteed plan contributions are put into a trust fund established 
by the employer and administered by him or by a trust company. The annual 


contributions are deposited with the trustee, who holds all monies until an 
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employee’s retirement at which time a pension may either be paid from the 
fund directly or purchased outright from an insurance company or the Annuities 
Branch. 

The trusteed type of plan, managed by individual trustees, has certain 


limitations. All risks, such as exceptional longevity among beneficiaries, must 
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be borne by the fund instead of being merged in a larger pool of risks carried 
by the Annuities Branch or by insurance companies. The fund may be protected 
from the risk of longevity if it is used to buy annuities for employees as they 
retire. However, some uncertainties remain due to variations in the mortality 
rate of participants prior to retirement, or in the labour turnover rate. There- 


_ fore this type of plan is best suited to larger companies with work forces large 


enough to create funds that can easily absorb these risks. 

Although only 14 per cent of all private pension plans are of the trusteed 
type, according to a D.B.S. survey these covered 1.1 million workers, some 60 
per cent of all workers covered by private plans. Furthermore the total assets 
held by trusteed plans were nearly $4,600 million in 1963 compared with the 

21729—5 
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$2,200 million of pension plan assets held by insurance companies and the 
Government Annuities Branch. . 

Over the past few years a wider market for trusteed pension plans has 
been created through the development of plans more suitable for smaller 
employers. This has been done through the expedient of the “pooled” or 


“classified” funds which combine contributions of a number of unrelated 


employers into a central fund managed by a corporate trustee. This type of 
plan opens the way for smaller companies to combine their assets and participate 
in the diversity, security and yield previously available only to much larger 
concerns. The success of this development may be measured by the increased 
number of trusteed arrangements with firms having fewer than 50 employees. 
Trusteed plans for these small employers rose from 132 in 1957 to 568 in 1962 | 
according to latest figures available.2 | 


Contributions 


Pension plans may be classified as either “Contributory” or “non- 
contributory” depending on the source of contributions to the fund. In the 
former type both the employer and employee contribute for the employee’s 
ultimate benefit, whereas in the non-contributory plan the employer bears the 
entire burden of cost. Non-contributory plans have certain advantages for the 
employer in that they are more economical to administer since the employer is 
likely to have more control of its management. On the other hand, contributory — 
plans have the advantage of making employees conscious of the costs of their 
pensions. Also from labour’s viewpoint, this type of plan increases the financial 
independence of the employee and is likely to provide him with a larger pension 
and greater vested rights in the fund. 

The contributory type of pension plans predominate in Canada. Out of a 
total of nearly 9,000 plans surveyed by D.B.S. in 1960 all but approximately © 
600 were the contributory type. These contributory pensions, at that time, had 
a total active membership of 1.5 million participants whereas 0.4 million partic- 
ipants were recorded in the non-contributory plans.® | 

The contribution rates for employees who participate in these contributory 
plans vary widely according to the benefits provided. A survey of pension © 
plans* showed that employee contributions ranged from 34 per cent to 74 per 
cent of annual earnings. The most common rate was 5 per cent of earnings, , 
found in nearly three-quarters of the contributory plans and was the rate paid 
by more than 4 of the 1.5 million workers who participated in these plans. — 
About 25 per cent of the participants were in plans that called for a 6 per cent { 
contribution and less than 10 per cent of the participants paid 4 per cent of — 
their income. At the bottom end of the scale, relatively few, some 91,000 mem- | 


bers paid 34 per cent or less into their pension funds. ~ 

One of the usual determinants of the rate of pension an individual will 
ultimately receive is the number of years of contributions made by him or on 
his behalf after the start of the plan. Credit for years of service prior to the 
commencement of the plan is of particular concern to workers who are already 4 
close to retirement age when the plan is first introduced. Since private pension 
plans in Canada are of relatively recent origin this provision is a significant — 
one. Over 40 per cent of private pension plans provide for purchase of past 
service benefits. | 


Past service benefits are usually financed solely by the employer. If the plan. 


requires the past service liability to be liquidated systematically. It may be 
paid by a lump sum payment or by instalments over a pre-determined period. © 


2“Trusteed Pension Plans, Financial Statistics 1957, and Trusteed Pension Plans, Financial 

Statistics, 1962,” D.B.S. Cat. No. 74-201. a 
’“Pension Plans, Non-Financial Statistics, 1960” op. cit. p. 10. 
«Ibid. p. 12. 
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~ The Steet of coverage gives rise to such questions as: “which employees 
Pare e permitted to join the plan?” “under what circumstances are they excluded 
from membership?” “what conditions, if any, must be fulfilled before member- 
_ ship in a plan is accepted?”’. 
-__In non-contributory plans employees are included at the discretion of the 
be employer. The question of which employees have options to join the plan there- 
fore applies primarily to contributory plans since the participating employee 
ou ust make contributions. Participation in contributory plans is usually optional ; 
for employees of the firm at the time the plan is inaugurated. However, for 
. “new employees membership may be either voluntary or compulsory and can 
vary according to sex. The table below shows the distribution of the various com- 
- pbinations of voluntary and compulsory membership provisions found in con- 
_ tributory pension plans in Canada. 
; ADMISSION TO MEMBERSHIP OF NEW EMPLOYEES 
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Combination No. of 
Contributory 
Male Female Plans Percentage 

- Compulsory SUT, 2A iy a A a COMI RUISOR YS le eae) tai ah Dale 1,959 23.6 
AE ae an Ra PUSOUMEUEEN ERS cul Dacha os Hii nai aa ioe aaa ay 5,644 68.0 
EC AME AS i NT: 8 om Re a EN RCA GN) HR) 251 3.0 
MA DUBOT Sree Me be Motel Gwe Not choible eo sa ow ae YL 111 ine 
. ee auntery ho te PA eR COMP ery, Aides chive ce ih Worpale ca pt d iem 1 — 

CE Le UE ta A RS IN GRieHeTDLe Yo wun ya ai eg 269 Bsok) 
3 Er “ante Ra Pte es tart! Weel hae Pas acess enh Rg TPA 5 Mane ets ne i. ie 

LTE OVS a We era Te a Co) SC Ng RR ee AC SCM XS é 

OS ver Cf 2s ay IN Gieai one cB Sila 33 0.4 
WEE Se 2 EE ACR Ti ND h Ra Te aah cal Re Pk eR Oe DD AMEE Sm ge Maa Oe WR 8,300 100.0 


(5) Membership in plan is confined to females or is closed to new males. 
(6) Membership in plan is not available to new employees. 


Source: ‘‘Pension Plans, Non-Financial Statistics, 1960’’ Op. Cit. p. 34. 


hi Some pension plans do not impose any restrictions on employees to prevent 
_ their participation but allow them to become members upon joining the firm. 
In other plans, however, eligibility is subject to either the completion of a 
' designated period of service, or the attainment of a stated minimum age, or a 
combination of the two. In a 1960 survey‘ it was found that of the nearly 2 
- million people participating in pension plans, 45 per cent were in plans that 
pe no restrictions on memberships. Another 16 per cent were members of 
plans that based eligibility on the completion of a designated period of service; 
eo a further 9 per cent elegibility for participation was subject to the com- 
“pletion of a period of service and/or the attainment of a minimum age. The 
ears of service required for eligibility rarely exceed 5 years, and for over half 
of the members subject to this condition the service requirement was one year. 

¥ Minimum age as a factor for eligibility was found in slightly over half of 
the nearly 9,000 pension plans in force during 1960, and in most cases certain 
service requirements were included as well. Very few of these plans set the 
age limit beyond age 30 and in the majority of plans the limits were 25 years 
of age or less—with some variations according to sex. 

An additional restriction found in a number of plans was a maximum age 
limit beyond which participation was prohibited. In a few plans this was the 
O1 ly restriction to membership. However, for approximately 3,000 pension plans 


1 Pension Plans, Non-Financial Statistics, 1960” Op. Cit. 
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eligibility was subject to a maximum age provision combined with either years 
of service, or minimum age, or a combination of both. The net effect of this 
maximum age provision is that it tends to discriminate against older workers 
and to limit their opportunities for employment. 

A fairly common restriction to membership found in many pension plans 
is the specific exclusion of female employees. This restriction was reflected in 
the findings of a survey which showed that in establishments where plans 
existed, nearly three-quarters of the male employees were active participants, 
whereas only slightly more than half of the female employees were members. 
Generally speaking most of the difference may be attributable to the limita- 
tions on women’s participation common in non-contributory plans. In addition 
however, as can be seen from the table above, membership was closed to 
female employees in some 380 contributory plans as well. Furthermore, where 
participation in a pension plan was voluntary the incidence of women who 
elected not to join was relatively high. Consequently the same survey showed 
that 30 per cent of the women in establishments with contributory plans were 
either permanently ineligible to participate or, where membership was volun- 
tary, elected not to join. 


Types of Benefits 

Every pension plan contains a formula by which the rate of pension for 
each participant is accurately determined. There is a wide variety in formulae 
used, although the majority show a general similarity. The two main types of 
pension plans are the “money purchase” and “unit benefit”. The “money pur- 
chase” formula defines both employee and employer contributions as a per- 
centage of salaries; the amount of pension is determined by the amount of 


annuity such contributions will buy. A “unit benefit’? formula defines the amount | 


of pension, and the contributions are determined by the cost of providing this 
amount of pension, although the employee’s contribution, if any, is usually a 
fixed percentage of his earnings. 
The following variations of the unit benefit plan are designed to relate 
pension benefits to earnings: 
(1) Final earnings—a percentage of the member’s earnings at the time 
he retires, for each year of service. 
(2) Average final earnings—a percentage of average earnings during a 
designated number of years immediately prior to retirement, for 
each year of service. 


(3) Average best earnings—a percentage of average earnings during a — 


designated period of best earnings, for each year of service. 


(4) Average earnings (career average)—a percentage of average earn- 
ings over the entire period of a member’s participation in the plan, 
for each year of service. 


Private pension plans incorporate the following adaptations of either the 
unit benefit or money purchase type of plan: 


(1) Profit sharing pension plan—a money purchase type of plan. The 
employer allocates a percentage of profits to the plan, or a nominal 
percentage of the total payroll of the members of the plan if the 
employer is operating without a profit. The member may be re- 
quired to contribute a stated percentage of his earnings. 


(2) Composite plan—a combination of a unit benefit type and a money 
purchase type of plan. The employer purchases a pension of the 
unit benefit type and the member contributes a stated percentage 
of his earnings which purchases an additional pension of the money 
purchase type. 
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(3) Flat amount type of plan—the amount of pension is either a fixed 
dollar amount, or the unit of pension is a fixed dollar amount for 
each year of service. 


. Of the private pension plans in force in Canada in 1960 over 60 per cent 
_ were of the money purchase type. However, these were concentrated largely 
among the smaller companies since they covered only 13 per cent of the nearly 
2 million workers participating in private plans. On the other hand nearly 75 
ee cent of the members in private pension plans were covered by unit benefit 
plans. 

Of the nearly 2800 unit benefit plans recorded in 1960 nearly 2400 were 
designed to provide benefits calculated on the basis of average earnings; a 
_ total of 415 plans provided benefits calculated on the basis of earnings attained 


_ during the final years before retirement. Final earnings plans are designed 
_ to provide a built-in correction factor to offset any future decline in the pur- 


: chasing power of the dollar up to the time of retirement. Consequently, the 
accurate assessment of the future costs for these plans depends upon the pre- 
cision with which the actuaries predict future experience. 


Eligibility for Benefits 


The primary criteria for eligibility for benefits from a pension plan is the 
attainment of a given retirement age. The most common retirement age in 
pension plans operative in Canada was found to be 65 for men and 60 for 


women. The sex differential in retirement ages has been the subject of a great 


deal of discussion. There is some doubt as to whether a lower retirement age 
for women is justified since women on the average outlive men. This age dif- 
ferential, in part, may stem from the unfounded prejudice that women are 
incapable of gainful activity beyond a certain age which is lower for them than 
for men. In recent years, however, there are indications that the traditional five- 
year differential between male and female retirement ages is disappearing, 
Comprehensive data regarding retirement provisions in pension plans are 


not available. An indication of the general practice in this regard may be found 


in a private survey conducted by the National Trust Company Limited.? This 
survey was limited to 157 plans which were selected in such a manner as to 
provide “a sample of the pension plans of large Canadian employers, stratified 
by industry and location; but not biased towards any particular formula or 
financing method’’.!° 

The National Trust Company Limited study showed that out of the 157 
_ plans surveyed, 140 plans specified that the normal retirement age for male 
_ employees was 65 years. In the majority of these plans the normal retirement 
age for female employees was found to be nearly equally distributed between 
ages 65 and 60 in the ratio of 45 per cent and 42 per cent respectively. 

Most plans allow forearlier retirement on reduced pensions in the event 
of disability or other special circumstances. Many plans also have provisions 
for the extension of employment beyond the normal retirement age, but this 
is subject to mutual agreement between the employer and the employee. 


Vesting 

An important feature of any pension from the point of view of the em- 
ployee, is the vesting policy. Vesting provisions establish the legal right of the 
employee who terminates his service prior to retirement to all or a portion 
of the contributions made on his behalf by the employer. The employer’s con- 
tributions to most pension funds in Canada are irrevocable. 


®“A Study of Canadian Pension Plans” second edition—fall 1961, National Trust Company 
Limited, Toronto. 
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Most private pension plans in Canada have some form of vesting provisio: ‘ 
although the extent to which employees are given legal claim to the employer’s 
contributions varies widely from plan to plan. Vesting rights are normally sub- 


ject to certain limitations which usually consist of one or more of the following: 


(a) Years of service with the employer which includes service prior 
to becoming a member of the plan; 


(b) Years of participation in the plan; 
(c) Age of the employee when termination of employment takes place. 


One of the reasons for the preponderance of pension plans with vesting 
is the Department of National Revenue income tax requirement which estab- 
lished certain standards of protection for workers in regard to vesting of the 
employer’s contributions. For example, until fairly recently, plans registered 
for income tax exemption were required to provide absolute vesting of employer 
future service contributions at age 50, subject to a minimum period not exceed- 
ing 20 years of service or participation. Exceptions to this requirement were 
sometimes made under certain circumstances. In negotiated pension plans, for 
example, the Income Tax Division would accept a collective agreement as 
evidence that the plan was mutually acceptable to workers and management, 
even without vesting, if it otherwise met desirable standards. 

Although very few pension plans have no vesting rights whatsoever, they 


_ cover 30 per cent of the 2 million members of private pension plans in Canada. 


At the other end of the scale immediate vesting applies to less than 5 per cent 
of the members. Between these two extremes delayed vesting based on years 
of service is available for nearly 2 of the members. For about 2 of these 


members the right to the employer’s contribution is not complete until the 


individual has 20 years of continuous service. One half of these members are 
not subject to graduated vesting and therefore they do not acquire any vested — 
rights until they have completed the full 20 years of employment. In some 
plans the vesting of the employer’s contribution is available only if the — 
employee leaves his own contributions in the plan. However, almost half of the 
plans with vesting provisions permit a cash refund of employee’s contributions 
providing the employee waives his vested right to the employer’s contributions. 


Pension Formulas 


information regarding benefit formulas in existing pension plans is not 
generally available. However, an indication of the benefits normally provided — 
may be obtained from the National Trust Company Limited study mentioned . 
earlier. Of the 157 plans studied in this survey slightly more than one half — 
calculated benefits on the basis of career average earnings, and more than one ; 
fifth of the plans based benefits on final average earnings. In the career ; 
average earnings plans, 37 per cent provided benefits of 13 per cent of earnings, © 
per year of service; in another 31 per cent, benefits were 2 per cent of earnings; — 
and 13 per cent was found in a further 12 per cent of the plans. The survey © 
also found that 23 per cent of the final average earnings plans provided — 
pension benefits based on 2 per cent of earnings for each year of service. 
Benefits of 1 per cent and 14 per cent of earnings each accounted for 17 per 
cent of this type of pension plan. In the “flat amount” benefit plans, which © 
represented nearly 12 per cent of the plans surveyed, the most common rate 
was $2.50 per month per year of service. Of the money purchase plans, which — 
represented less than one-tenth of the plans studied, 40 per cent called for a. 
payment of 5 per cent of earnings by the employee which was matched by — 
the employer, with the pension being determined by whatever the accumulated | 
contributions would purchase. 
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a with Feder Old Age Security Benefits 


Be Many private pension plans have an enabling clause which permits adjust- 
‘ et ent or modification of benefits to make allowance for Old Age Security 
benefits. This process of modification or adjustment is generally referred to as 
> “the integration” with the federal Old Age Security benefits. 
a In 1952 when the federal Old Age Security Act was introduced companies 
_ who elected to integrate did so in three principal ways. Retiring employees 
__ were given the option of integration which took the form of a “stepped” or 
“notched” adjusted pension. Under this form the benefit payments were in- 
- ereased from the date of retirement until age 70 and reduced thereafter by — 
_ the amount of the old age security pension. Thus the individual received a 
- uniform monthly benefit throughout his retirement period. This type of integra- 
aie is widely used where employees retire before age 70; some plans do not 
. grant this option in the event of early retirement due to ill health. The adjust- 
ment is usually made on the basis of actuarial equivalence. 
a The second method of integration used an automatic reduction in benefits 
_ at age 70 equal to the Old Age Security payment. This process usually provided 
_ for corresponding benefit reductions as the government old age benefits in- 
Wl a creased. Pensioners under this plan do not profit from governmental increases 
‘a in universal payments; the entire gain accrues to the employer since the. 
i amount paid out of the pension fund is correspondingly reduced. Finally the 
_ third principal method of integration was to reduce the benefits payable by 
Bart of the old age security benefits at age 70. | 
4 There are no statistics available to show the incidence of integration in 
H existing pension plans in Canada. An indication of the extent to which this 
_ practice prevails can be inferred from a limited survey conducted by the 
; federal Department of Labour in 1960.12 It was found that of the 1.5 million 
_ people employed in surveyed establishments with pension plans, 40 per cent 
4 were in establishments with plans that made provisions for integration of 
their benefits with the Old Age Security benefits. The survey did not indicate 
a how many of these people were members of pension plans nor did it examine 
the types of integration employed. 
‘i th 
Summary 
4 As outlined above, private pension plans in Canada have experienced con- 
a Beruetable erowth and development over the past decade or so in response to a 
variety of economic and social factors. The private pension plans currently in 
“force were developed to meet a multiplicity of requirements and were designed 
- in accordance with the particular needs of individual employers. The result 
4 has been the creation of a body of pension plans that provides a measure of 
security in old age for the working population. 
The main limitation of private pension plans is their restricted coverage. 
; A high proportion of the labour force is not covered and even where pension 
_ plans are available coverage tends to be limited. In a survey conducted by the 
_ federal Department of Labour it was found that only about 70 per cent of the 
employees in establishments with pension plans actually were pension plan 
-~members.!2 Some indication of the reasons for non-participation in pension 
_ plans, where available, was revealed by an earlier survey conducted by the 
~ Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This survey showed that in establishments with 


_ pensions, as many as 14 per cent of the employees were temporarily ineligible 


: 12 “Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1960” Economics and Research Branch, De- 


partment of Labour, Canada. 
A ah 13 “Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1963” Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 


‘te ment of Labour, Ottawa. 
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for membership, 7 per cent were permanently ineligible, while a further 11 
per cent who were eligible, elected to stay out of the available plan.14 

Generally speaking, the proportion of female membership in pension plans 
is lower than for men. This may be due to a number of factors. Some plans 
specifically exclude women employees while others make membership optional 
for women. In a study by the Women’s Bureau of the Federal Department of 
Labour! it was pointed out that young women expecting to work only until 
marriage, frequently are indifferent to pensions. They prefer to avoid the 
deduction for this purpose so as to retain a higher level of present income. 
Similarly, married women also tend to elect against a plan, particularly if 
their husbands belong to an adequate scheme. 

In addition to the restricted coverage of private pension plans vesting 
provisions tend to be limited. Of the nearly 2 million people in Canada who 
are covered by pension plans less than 5 per cent were entitled to immediate 
full vesting of the employer’s contributions if they left before retirement. As 
was pointed out above, 30 per cent of the members would receive none of the 
employer’s contribution if they changed jobs before retirement. Nearly one- 
half of the remaining employees were required to stay under the same plan 
for 20 years or more in order to get all of their employer’s contributions. 


Unemployment Insurance and Pensions Section 


Labour Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


4“Pension Plans, Non-Financial Statistics, 1960” Op. Cit. 


16**Women’s Bureau Bulletin’ Number 1, November 1961, Women’s Bureau, Department of a 


Labour, Ottawa. 
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EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, December 16, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mrs. Fergusson, Mrs. Ridequt and gentle- 


x men, we have a quorum and I will now call the meeting to order 


The first item of business is a correction of the minutes and proceedings, 


_ number 3, on Wednesday, December 2, 1964. 


‘ 


. 


At page 174 Mr. Monteith put the following question: 
For argument’s sake, are you going to bring it down to a point at 
which you might take it all off the first month? 
Mr. Sheppard’s answer reads: 
If he gets $5,000 a year he would. 
The correction required is that the word “year” in the answer should be 


changed to the word “month’’. 
Is there any objection to that change being made? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: No. 


The CHairMAn (Mr. Cameron): Your steering committee met today at 
1.30 p.m. and I now have the fifth report of this committee, which I would like 
the clerk of our committee to read. 


The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: 
(See Minutes of Proceedings of this afternoon’s sitting.) 
Hon. Mr. Crouu: Mr. Chairman, I think there is a mistake in that report 


in respect of the reference to the teachers; there was one for the western 


provinces and one for the eastern provinces in addition to the other two briefs. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): That was my understanding of it. 
Mr. CANTELON: That would be a fair way to do it. 
Mr. MONTEITH: This was Ontario, the parent, and one from the east and 
one from the west. 
Mr. BasrorD: Do we understand that Ontario is neither in the east nor in 


the west? 


Mr. MONTEITH: That is right. 

Mr. Lioyp: It never has been. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Then it should be changed to read four 
briefs, one from the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, one from the Ontario 
Teachers’ Federation, one from the eastern Teachers’ Federation and one from 


q the western Teachers’ Federation. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Was it not the understanding that whoever is secretary- 


treasurer of the Canadian Teachers’ Association was to develop a brief rep- 


resenting western views and just one from the east? In other words, if the 
provinces wished, they could go together or decide which should present the 
brief. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): That was my understanding. 

Would someone move the report be received and tabled? 

Mr. Munro: I so move. 
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Mr. KNow.eEs: Mr. Chairman, I think there is one other error, unless I am 
incorrect in my understanding, and I can be corrected if Iam wrong. Tashi 

I thought the vote on the second proposition, namely that of the quorum, 
was unanimous. 


An hon. MemMBER: It was. 


YP ae 
“hie “fs 


Mr. KNOWLES: It reads five for and nil against. I thought it was unanimous. — 
The first vote was five yeas and three nays, and the second vote was unanimous. — 


The CHarrman (Mr. Cameron): I thought possibly the clerk had not seen 
some of the hands that went up. 


Mr. Munro: Mr. Chatterton was registered as a nay on the first vote. 
Mr. KNOWLES: There were no nays or abstentions on the second vote. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): It has been moved and seconded that | 


the report be received and tabled, and it is now open for discussion. | 
Mr. CHATTERTON: Mr. Chairman, I want to voice an objection. I was 


unable to stay throughout the whole meeting of the steering committee. But 


as I say, I want to voice an objection to that section of the steering committee 
report which mentions that we meet on J anuary: 12. 


In the first place, Mr. Chairman, we have had no indication as yet — 


from the government when it is going to recess. I know the government is un- 
able to control the date of recess, but I think the government should be able 
to give us an indication of how long the recess will be. Now, so far as I 
am concerned, the decision we make in respect of when we sit during the re- 
cess depends to a large extent on the time that the recess will occur. Cer- 
tainly, if there was a lengthy recess I would be prepared to come back in, 
say, the last two or three weeks of the recess. But, whether it will be eight 
weeks, six weeks or four weeks duration we do not know. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, I am unable to understand the hurry with regard 
to this. I know the government is trying to get the committee’s proceedings 


through so that it can prorogue when the government thinks it is necessary — 


to do so. But, I do not think an important matter such as this, which is one of 
the most important pieces of legislation that has come before parliament in 
many years, should be rushed through. For one thing, we have made reason- 
able progress. We first sat on November 24, I believe it was, and since that 
time we have had 18 meetings, which is an average of one meeting per work-— 
ing day which, I believe, could be considered reasonable progress. 

I think we have made very good progress in going through the clause 
by clause study of the bill. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I oppose this motion of 


Ee ee ee 


the steering committee. As I say, I would not mind sitting a little later in the q 


recess if we knew there was going to be a fairly long recess. As you know, — 


the motion is that we reconvene on J anuary 12. I, for one, have two engage- 4 : 
ments to attend public meetings which are not of a political nature. These | 
meetings are going to be held on January 21 and January 22, in my case, 
it takes me a day to travel to British Columbia and a day to come back. — 


As we all know, many other members do not have this same problem. I think — 


| 
; 


it is an imposition, in the first place, for us to sit during the recess but, as I a 


say, I am prepared to do so provided we have a fairly long recess and come 


back toward the end of it. I think such a procedure also would give more ~ 
time for the people of Canada to digest and consider this piece of legislation. — 
As I said, it is important legislation and should not be rushed through. There © 


seems to be a suspicion that the government is trying to rush it through be- 


fore the people realize the shortcomings of the plan. ‘ 
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{For Mr. IMEC UT CREO: The usual kind of commitment the government 
_ makes. 

Mr. Lioyp: I think the hon. gentleman should confine his Bbeervations 
- about the government to the other place. 

Mr. Munro: I think the suggestion that this whole matter is being rushed 
is a little unfair. Even if we meet on January 12, that is approximately a 
month from now, I would suggest that we might proceed with the meetings 
_ suggested by the steering committee for the first week and a half and proceed 
with dispatch so far as the briefs are concerned and in that week and a half 
do as much business as we can. Perhaps in that week and a half it will be 
possible to take certain time off; we do not know. The way the minutes of the 
steering committee read, we will take a recess and return for sittings of a 
week and a half; then we will see whether or not we should sit again. I do 
not see how this can be interpreted as rushing things. 

. I think the argument that the government has not given any clear indica- 
a tion in respect of whether or not there will be a recess is rather specious. 
If the government calls no recess at all, then the steering committee will have 
_ to meet again and make other arrangements. These decisions of the steering 
- committee are based on the premise that there will be a recess, and if there is 
not, we will, of course, have to change our plans. I think all of us will agree 
- there is a likelihood that there will be a recess and that it will stretch through- 
_ out January. Because this is important legislation, as Mr. Chatterton has in- 
dicated, there is all the more reason we should be prepared to sit at least 
a week and a half during the recess period in January to consider the 
| briefs. 
a= I have canvassed all the Liberal members and senators. They seem to be 
- in agreement that this is not too onerous a schedule. I cannot see why there 
is objection to a commitment at this stage for a little over a week and a half 
of sittings. 
my Hon. Mr. McCutTcHrEon: The report is not before us. 
4 The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): The report is before us. 
Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: What is the motion? 
Mr. Munro: That the steering committee report be endorsed. 
& The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): The report is received and later on we 
will decide what we should do in connection with the report. The ge is 
_ now received and is being discussed. 
a Mr. Moreau: I fail to understand Mr. Chatterton’s argument. On the 
one hand, he is complaining we are rushing it through, and then he is sug-— 
gesting we delay the committee’s proceedings. His suggestion would compress 
_ the time of the committee, and we then would be placed in the position where 
we would have to rush. 
| Mr. CHATTERTON: Why? 
4 Mr. Moreau: You are suggesting we delay hearing these briefs. I would 
- suggest that the sooner we start, the more time we can take. Surely, if we 
are going to start this plan on January 1, 1966, the more time we can give 
a employers and other groups who will have to adjust their payroll plans and 
_ prepare for this, the better. Inevitably there will be a lot of work entailed. 
Vs Mr. Gray: Mr. Chairman, I would like formally to move that this report 
be adopted, if this has not been done already? 
| Hon. Mr. Crouu: I second the motion. 
__ -Hon. Mr. McCurtcHeon: I would like to make an amendment. 
) Mr. Gray: On a question of order, may I say that I think Senator Mc- 
- Cutcheon is obliged, like any other member of this committee, to follow the 


. 
». 
- 


a 
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ordinary rules of order. I think he should wait until he is acknowledged by 
the Chair. I would suggest that he wait until the member who is speaking 
has finished before he interrupts, and I am prepared to accord him the 
same privilege, as I am sure is any other member of the committee. I would 
also suggest that his sotto voce interventions are worth more than some of 
his oral ones. 

Mr. AIKEN: The sotto voce did not come from my friend, but rather from 
another member. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Let us proceed in a regular way. 
Mr. MonTEITH: Let us go on in the Christmas spirit. 


Mr. Gray: My remarks are made from the point of view of harmony. I 
am sure we can continue the harmony we have had through the rest of the 
hearings of the committee. I would suggest the report of the steering com- 
mittee is a reasonable one. I think we are better off to start our further 
hearings on January 12, and see how we get along. Then, if it should not 
be necessary to sit, we could adjourn our sittings and come back when 
required. ) 

I do not think there is any suggestion implied in this report that we are 
rushing our hearings. I think all of us are prepared to take all the time 
reasonably necessary to consider the matter of hearing briefs, and so on. As 
Mr. Moreau suggested, I believe that business firms will be interested in 
making plans in respect of payroll deductions, if this plan is to become law. 
I believe the provinces themselves and the people of Canada generally expect 
us to proceed in a relatively expeditious manner with this plan which is 
before us, even though they wish us to give all the necessary consideration to 
the matter. 


In the house this matter had second reading limited to three days by 
consent of all parties, and I might mention at this time that Mr. Monteith, 
I gather speaking for the Conservative party in the house, said: 


There are no ifs and buts, let me make it abundantly clear. We 
want a comprehensive contributory pension plan brought in at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 


I think I am quoting him accurately on that point. I, therefore, suggest, 
carrying out Mr. Monteith’s admonition that we express both the Christmas 
spirit and the spirit implied in his statement made in the house, that we adopt 
this report. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Was someone going to move an amend- 
ment? 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHEeon: Mr. Chairman, I am very indebted to Mr. Gray for 
his advice to me. I always am receptive to advice and I learn something new 
every day, but up to date today I have not learned much that is new. I was 
very interested in his prediction with regard to what parliament is going to do. 
I can remember in connection with the first edition of this bill—we now are 
dealing with the third—that when it was brought in it was going to be in 
force on January 1 next, just a couple of weeks away. It was through no fault 
of any member of my party that legislation was not proceeded with. I could © 
refer members of the committee to the order paper in which regularly the | 
government lists its achievements; one of the achievements is that they with- — 
drew Bill No. C-75. Whether or not that is an achievement, it is the way it 
is listed on the order paper. 


That was the second edition. Now we are on the third edition. I see no 4 


reason why we should have this pressure put on us. It was J uly 18, as I recall — 
it, when the first bill was introduced. 


———— 


= 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I take it that you are going to move an 


amendment? 


Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: Yes, I am, but I would like to say why I feel an 
amendment is appropriate. It is not the fault of any member of my party that 


the first bill was not proceeded with, or the second bill. I am not going to 


speculate on why they were not proceeded with, although I could make some 


very interesting speculations. 


I, therefore, move that the report of the steering committee be amended 
to read—and my motion is seconded by Mr. Monteith—that the committee 
do not sit during the recess. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Do you mean that we do not sit in 
January? 


Hon. Mr. McCutcHEon: I mean that we do not sit during the recess. I do 
not know what that means. We might sit on January 2. 


The CHairMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is your motion not entirely negative? 
Hon. Mr. McCutcHeon: I do not think so. 


Mr. AIKEN: There are three portions to the motion, and the senator is 
amending one portion of it. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is there any discussion? 


Mr. KNowWLES: It seems to me that whether we speak to Senator Mc- 
Cutcheon’s amendment or to the main motion, we are speaking to the same 


proposition. I would like to make it clear—and I am sure this will not be a 


surprise to anyone—that I think we should sit during the recess and try to 
cope with the problems of this legislation. I think it should be obvious to 
all of us—and there does not need to be any rancor or ill will about it—that 
although we are technically discussing a matter of procedure, nevertheless 
in all our minds there is the question of where we stand on the issue itself. 


My view, quite frankly, is based on the belief that this legislation, either in 


its present form or with such amendments as may be made to it, should be 
got through at this session of parliament. 

Many months ago I personally got a commitment from the then house leader, 
the Minister of Justice, in the House of Commons, that this session would not 
be prorogued until the house had had a chance to deal with this legislation at 
all of the stages of the legislative process. I think that when the House of Com- 
mons gave second reading to this bill and referred it to the committee, it 
expected the committee to do their job. 

Now, what are the ways to do it? One way of course, would be to let the 


- government go back on that commitment and prorogue the house and bring it 


again at another session. I think that would be just about fatal. As to what 
Senator McCutcheon has said about the first, second, or third versions, I do 
not think that a fourth one would get very far. I think if we have another 
interruption, with the provinces getting at it again, and the insurance companies 
getting at it again, and all the rest of it, one thing is certain, it is not going 
to get through. 

Many people already are going to lose a year’s benefit because of delay, 
and it would not take much more delay of that kind to cost another year. I 
think as a House of Commons we have an obligation, if we favour the legisla- 
tion, to see it through at this session. After we get back into the house, and deal 
with third reading, should the house decide to reject the bill, that is one thing, 
But I do not think it should fall by the way just because we fail to deal with it. 

I am, therefore, completely opposed to any suggestion that this bill die 
with this session in its present stage, and be started again at another session. 

The other ways to deal with it are just two, I think. One would be that 
we wait until the recess is over and the house is back again, still in this session, 


a committee during wartime when the wartime expenditures committee, and — 


_and it went on to point out that parliament does not operate at its highest — 
_ without a holiday. I am quite convinced we would be able mentally to apply — 
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started. 
In think in terms of dealing with parliamentary business in a decent and — 
responsible way, we have to take some time out of the recess to deal with iti 
I think if we are going to deal with it during the recess we should get at it 
as early in the recess as is reasonable. Any time we take from the recess is 
inconvenient. After we have been here for 10 months, we all would like to take 
two months away from here. So any time is going to be inconvenient, but I 
think we should do it as early as we can in the recess, so that we are not. 
crowded. : "3 
If we come back two weeks before the date fixed for the resumption of 
the session, and we have not finished our work when the house meets, and we — 
have not got it through, then we are dragging out that session. I think, since | 
this is such an important piece of legislation, we should give it our best i 
attention and hold our meetings at a time when the house is not sitting. ; 
, I would like to have longer than J anuary 12 away from here, and I think : 
that is reasonable. Nevertheless I feel that Senator McCutcheon’s amendment t 
should be turned down. I suggest that we accept this motion and do so in good a 
spirit and good faith realizing that it is our obligation as a committee to 
examine this bill and to be ready to report it back to the House of Commons 
when it meets again after the recess. I think we will do that job better if we 
meet in such time that we can do the job, and have the house recess for a 
few weeks when we are not around here at all. Therefore, I am opposed to — 
Senator McCutcheon’s amendment, and I support the main motion. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Now Mr. Monteith. 


Mr. MONTEITH: I am in favour of this amendment for probably different 
reasons to those which have been expressed. I really believe that we need a ~ 
holiday. I am very serious when I say this. It is fine for parliamentarians to _ 
talk about holidays, but it does not get a great deal of public support. However, 
I really believe that for the good of the bill, and for the good of parliament, 
we should be out of here for a period of time. b 

There was a very good editorial in this morning’s Montreal Gazette, written 
by a certain parliamentarian in Britain concerning the operation of parliament, 


ee 


ourselves to this bill if it were held off and we were given a chance to get — 
away from here and to get to our constituencies. The Senate need not worry — 
about that, but some of us should. I think we should get away from the atmos- | 
phere, the tension and so on, and the long hours. 

I used to be in business and I thought I worked pretty hard, but I have 
found that I never worked so hard in my life as I have in recent years down “a 
here. A 

Let us remember, Mr. Chairman, that this is a completely different type of — 
venture we are entering into. I understand from Mr. Knowles that he sat on © 


maybe others, sat when the house was not in session. However, I have been B 
here for eleven years and I have not had that experience, and I have not 7 
known of any committee which has sat while the house was not in session. — 
I think it is a completely different move. I am not suggesting that it should — 
not be done entirely, but owing to the excessive length of this session I think © 
it is completely facetious of us to think that we can come back here on J anuary — 
12 and give our best to this matter. i. 


a We all Seay that the actual Christmas week is ot a holiday. As a conse- 
is approved we will get back here on January 12. I believe there is some merit 
in what Mr. Knowles said concerning getting on with the job and getting it 


_ and I think perhaps Senator McCutcheon might be willing to amend his amend- 


- come back here on January 12. 


a There is another thing, Mr. Chairman. I asked you if you would take a poll 


of everybody, every individual member of the committee, both from the House 


_ of Commons and from the Senate, to see whether or not they would be in at- 
ee if we were to come back here, for argument’s sake, on January 
_ 12. I have counted the heads present and I think there are 28 or 29 here, 
Bvnich is a pretty good representation out of the 36. I think we are probably 
all here now, and a personal poll might not have to be taken to satisfy my 
a p curiosity. I cannot believe that you will have any reasonable representation 
a in this committee if you reconvene on January 12. 
4 Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Chairman, I know the circumstances are unusual, but I 
4 see this as a job of work which all of us have been willing to undertake. 
q We had the opportunity of getting off the committee if we wished to do so, 
or of not getting on it to start with. Iam quite sure we were not forced to come 
q on this committee. I for one feel that this very complex question requires 
concentration of thought, action and study, and collaboration in the committee. 
ey think you can get that to a far greater degree when the house is not sitting, 
a because then you do not have the conflict with other committees. We will 
- be at a very critical period when we begin to hear and learn of the opinions 
q of people who are criticizing the proposal. I think we want to give our undivided 
attention to that kind of criticism, and we want to be able to identify all of 
_ ,it, where it comes from and why it is put forward, as well as the merits of it. 
In the defence committee I found when we got away from the House of 
Commons and went overseas for 14 days there was tremendous concentration 
q and a high degree of co-operation, and there was not a partisan view ex- 
a _ pressed. They really went to work; and it was an excellent committee. 
i Finally, may I say why I want to see us getting on with this discussion 
in the recess. The staff have done an excellent job. The civil servants have 
greatly impressed me with the manner in which they have been prepared to 


quence, we will enter into our holiday maybe around the second or the third © 
#4 play of January, or what might be considered a holiday, and if this proposal 
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_ done earlier rather than being under pressure. I can see some merit in that, ) 


_ ment to such a degree that we might come back somewhat before the recess 
- ends, but I do not believe we are using our heads if we say we should try to 


¥ discharge their duties on a committee dealing with such an intricate and complex a 


4 q ‘question; and their briefings have been excellent. 
that this is going to be a lot more difficult than it really will be. It may be 
difficult when it comes to getting matters through the House of Commons or 


the Senate, but I may say that it is not going to involve as much time as some 


igh believe to fully comprehend the matter before us. After all, that is our 
_ job. Our job is to get through it quickly and make a recommendation to the 
Bee tccn 
a I am opposed to the amendment to defer any future meetings. The sooner 
_ we get on with it the sooner we will finish it, and the better we will be discharg- 
‘¥ Ping our responsibilities as members of parliament. 
a _ Mr. Basrorp: I would like to say briefly that the defeat of this amendment 
a and the acceptance of the steering committee’s report would allow you to make 


presentations, for definite time for their appearances. 


‘Nias 
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4 I think we should bear this in mind. Perhaps we are trying to imagine — 


ms, “arrangements with interested groups, who want to present briefs and make re- _ 
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Senator McCutcheon mentioned earlier something about the commitments 
of this government. The Prime Minister made a commitment which I am sure 
was agreed to by him and all members of all parties. That was that this bill 
would receive the greatest possible public and parliamentary scrutiny by a 
committee, and if that scrutiny is to be given we owe it to these groups, to 
the insurance companies, the trade unions, the employer and employee groups 
here and now, today, to be able to give to them a definite date for their appear- 
ance so they can prepare the best possible presentation they can give to this 
committee. I think we owe it to the president of the Great West Life to be 
able to tell him tomorrow that he is scheduled to appear before this committee — 
on such and such a date so he can best prepare his presentation to this com- 
mittee. 


Mr. LEBoE: I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman, and I do this 
because I am replacing Dr. Marcoux on this committee. 

First of all, I would like to know before I pass any remarks about what 
has been put before us whether there has been any suggestion by the committee 
or any regulation set up by the committee concerning briefs. Has it been said 
that they must be in a week, ten days or two weeks ahead of time so they 
can be studied by the individual members? This procedure was followed in the 
committee which was discussing the Columbia River treaty, and it worked out 
very well because we had the briefs at least a week ahead of time and we 
were able to study the briefs so the witnesses did not have to read them when 
they came before the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): The steering committee sent out a letter 
to a group of organizations who had appeared before. The letter informed 
them that if they wanted to submit briefs they should let us know by a certain a 
date if possible, and it told them of the number of briefs we would require if — 
they did indicate they wanted to submit a brief. It also asked them to have 
their briefs in, if at all possible, by December 31. That was not a final or cut-off 
date. The committee also reserved the right at a later time to fix a cut-off date 
for the reception of briefs. That has not yet been done. 


Mr. LEBOE: I feel very strongly that if we had these briefs submitted to us — 
for study at an early date it would mean that we would not have to meet here ~ 
to listen to individuals giving testimony and reading long prepared briefs. We 
would avoid having to hold meetings during the time that the house is in recess. 

I am absolutely opposed to having meetings during the recess. Although I ' 
live right here in the city of Ottawa, there are members from the far east and _ 
the far west. Those people who live in the proximity of the capital city will 
have an advantage over those whose homes are long distances away from 
Ottawa. 

Furthermore, we have been in session now for approximately ten months. 
I do not think it is right or just that we should even consider the sitting of 
this committee during the time of the recess. If we have these briefs before us 
we will be able to study them in our own homes. If individuals want to come 
down to Ottawa and sit in their offices and study the briefs, that is their prero- 
gative, but it takes nothing to mail them to the members’ homes so they can 
read them and be prepared to discuss them when they are put before the com- 
mittee. 

I am opposed to any move at all to have the committee sitting during the — 
time in which the house is in recess. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I would like to call your attention to the © 
second recommendation of the steering committee. It is that the witnesses who 
appear before the committee should make a preliminary statement summarizing — 
the brief they have previously submitted, with recommendations they wish to 
make, in order to enable the committee to proceed to question and answer 
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period. That was based on the premise that each member of the committee 
would be supplied with a copy of the briefs as they became available so you 
would have prior opportunity to read them. 

To that extent, we do meet part of your problem, Mr. Leboe. 

Mr. LEBor: I think this will answer the problem. I think this is the im- 
portant part. I know this cannot be done, but as I said to the hon. member 
for Winnipeg North Centre, if we had a situation in which those people who 
voted yea to the adoption of the report were fined $100 when they did not 
appear before this committee it might make a difference to the way in which 


- they would vote. 


An hon. MEMBER: Question. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: It is becoming more and more obvious to me than ever 
before that the whole schedule of proposed sittings of this committee is geared 
to the desire or necessity of the government to prorogue, I think this is the 


wrong approach to such an important matter as the Canada pension plan, 


and I object strongly to this pressure being put on us by government members 
to sit during the recess. The government’s desire to arrive at a time for 
proroguing should not be a determining factor in this respect. 

Mr. Basford implies that if we do not sit on January 12, we thereby will 
be denying an opportunity to the President of the Great West Life Insurance 
Company to present evidence. Nothing could be further from the truth. As I 
said before, the more time we allow these companies to present their briefs 
the more this plan will be discussed across the country. 

The CHaiRMAN (Mr. Cameroon): It is my function to intervene in any 
debate which is taking place. We now have had contrary views expressed, 
and I think Mr. Aiken would like to enter the discussion at this stage. I do 
not think it would be unreasonable to suggest that after he makes his state- 
ment that there would be no further discussion, unless someone else, of course, | 
wishes to talk to it. 

Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, one point has not been raised and I would like 
to speak to it at this time. 

I agree with Mr. Lloyd that there is some advantage in the committee 
sitting while they are not otherwise distracted but, at the same time, I think 
we do owe a duty to our constituents—and, in this connection, I am referring 
to the members of the house. In any case, I think it is our duty to be in our 
ridings at least occasionally. Considering the time that we have had to do this 
in the last 10 months I do not think we are doing a very good job along these 
lines. 

But, suppose, the committee did sit during the recess from January 12 
onward; then I ask myself what happens. Presumably, we then report, except 
we do not have anyone to report to. I do not know what we do then. As I 
said, presumably we report to someone before the house sits, but I do not 
know who that is. However, suppose we do find someone to report to? At this 
point may I ask my friends if they can tell me where I am mistaken in my 
contention? I see Mr. Moreau shaking his head. 

Mr. Moreau: Naturally we report when the house comes back. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: But, when? 

Mr. Moreau: Whenever it comes back. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: When is that going to be? 

Mr. Basrorp: The minutes of the steering committee meeting indicate that 
we will sit one and a half weeks to hear the briefs, and then the committee 
will reconsider its position at the end of that time. I repeat, at the end of that 
time. There will be no business to report at that time. 
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Mr. AIKEN: As I understand it, the house will recess, to be called back. © 
The only time I recall it was in 1956, when— } oy , é 
_ The CuarrMan (Mr. Cameron): If I may interject, Mr. Aiken, before you ; 

develop that argument is not this principle involved? The Joint Chairman. 
from the house and Mrs. Fergusson, Joint Chairman from the Senate, at the 
appropriate time will submit, file or table the report in the house. This is © 
provided for in the routine proceedings. Ee ciny 

Mr. CHATTERTON: When will it be? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): As soon as the recess is over. 

Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, I have not completed developing my argument. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is that not the answer, Mr. Aiken, or 
do you not consider it to be so? 

Mr. AIKEN: My assumption is that the house will recess to sometime — 


in February, if that is the case, and the day before the new session is called 


into being the old one will be prorogued. What is the procedure then? 

Mr. KNOWLES: We will meet in February and it will still be this session. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Who says so? Be 

Mr. KNOWLES: The commitment made by the government in the house — 
is that we will meet and continue in session long enough for the house to 
decide this bill in the committee of the whole. Then, subject to what happens, “a 
the bill will be sent to the Senate and the House of Commons will continue 
in session on other business. It could prorogue later. 

Mr. AIKEN: If this is the case I do not understand how we are going to | 
do it because the Senate has not considered this bill at all. Surely they have | 
the right to consider it on second reading and to give it final passage. How ~ 
is it going to do this? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Is the same argument applicable? This 
report goes to the house and then it comes under the government, which has 
control of the order paper. And, it will come on for third reading. It is at 
second reading, and one of the main considerations of this committee is to 
have available for the members of the house all the information that is 
necessary for them to give proper and due consideration to it on third reading ~ 
clause by clause, principle and everything else. 

Mr. KNOWLES: It goes to the committee of the whole first. 

Mr. AIKEN: At what point does the new session start? 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Could it be the end of February? 

Mr. KNOWLES: February or March. . 

Mr. Macatuso: We may not be finished with the work when the new _ 
session starts. a 

Mr. AIKEN: Well, we do not know what is going to happen and I am just 
trying to find out what the members think is going to happen. Ki 

Mr. Munro: I thought it was explained when the steering committee met — 
this morning that these recommendations were based on the premise that the — 4 
government would be adjourning and that this would be an adjournment such © 
as we have every night, but instead of adjourning until the next day we are a 
adjourning perhaps for a month, or six or eight weeks. So, this session is still a 
operative and carrying on. 4 

As Mr. Knowles pointed out very aptly this morning it is no different in 4 
a technical sense, in accordance with the rules, than having certain committees — 
sitting in the morning when parliament meets only in the afternoon. 


Mr. MONTEITH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to take issue with that. 
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ts Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, may I finish my point. I would like to know — 

_ what happens after we come back? Where is the division point between the | 
second session of the 26th parliament and the 3rd session of the 26th parlia- 
ment? 

Mr. FRANCIS: We do not have to know the answer to that question. 

| Mr. Knowtss: It is a fair question. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could try 

_ to say what I think will happen. 

. I think we will meet sometime in February; it will be the 215th day, or 


on this bill, and when we finish it and finish third reading, if we do, subject to 
_ the right of the house to pass or not to pass it, then the bill will be sent to the 
- Senate, and the House of Commons will continue in session on other things. The 
_ government may by that time say that while this bill is over in the Senate we | 
_ will deal with other things. And, when this bill has been finally passed and given 
royal assent, then the government will be keeping its commitment of July 29 to 
give parliament the chance to see this thing through all its legislative processes 
and so on. Then, at that point the government is free to prorogue this session 
which, I assume, will be in March, perhaps late in March, and then the next day, 
if it wishes, or the same day, it could start a new one. Now, if it appears to Mr. 
Aiken that I am arguing this point may I say that I am only trying to describe 
what, in my opinion, will happen. I think this is the only way the government 
can carry out its commitment that it would give parliament a chance to see 
this legislation through all its legislative processes during this session. 

Mr. AIKEN: Then I do not see how we are saving any time. My understand- 
ing of the problem was that we had to get our committee report in before a 
stated date. Apparently this is not the case; the session is going on and on. 

Mr. Moreau: My only comment in that respect, Mr. Chairman, is that 
surely it would be desirable to have the committee’s report ready when parlia- 
ment meets so that we could proceed immediately to the consideration of clause 
by clause study in committee of the whole. Surely this is the whole object of the. 
steering committee’s recommendation. It is merely to put this committee in a 
position where it could make a report to the house immediately. 

Mr. AIKEN: I do not see how the government is going to go through the pro- 
cedure of calling a new session of parliament, of delivering a speech from the 
throne and sending out the neecssary notices. I anyone has any idea when this 
session is going to end and the next one is going to start I would be pleased to 
~ know about it. ; 

Mr. Gray: As Mr. Knowles said, I think that Mr. Aiken’s question is a valid 
one and I think that the point that is being missed is that it is not intended, so 
far as we are aware, that the present session is going to be prorogued before 
this committee makes its report. 

' Mr. ArkEN: I do not think it is possible to do this. I do not think it is 
_ possible to come back and sit for an indefinite period of time and when the house 
is finished with this bill and the Senate has finished with it, whenever that may 
— be— 

| Mr. Macatuso: Why not? 

Mr. Arken: Because there is a certain amount of formality to calling a new 
session of parliament, but surely it has to be published in the Canada Gazette; 
members have to be notified. If we have no idea when this session is going to 
end, how can we do this? This never has been done before. 

Mr. KNOWLES: May I tell Mr. Aiken from experience that we did this sev- 
eral times during the war years. The session adjourned and we stood in adjourn- 
- ment for a certain period of time, and on one occasion we were called back to — 
* deal with a certain issue. Then, again, we came back on the day on which we 


whatever it happens to be, this session; we will go into committee of the whole 
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adjourned. In most cases we met, just got prorogued, and the house went over 
to the Senate where the prorogation was read and we were prorogued to the 
next day. That was all the formality that was needed. There was no problem of 
protocol or technicality. In fact, that is the way Mr. King used to do it—pro- 
rogue one day and start the next. Mr. St. Laurent went further; he prorogued in 
the morning and started a new session in the afternoon. 

Mr. AIKEN: But this was to a stated date. What is the stated date here? 
As I understand it the new session does not start until this bill has completely © 
gone through the house and the Senate. Then, when the bill has received royal 
assent, I assume we will prorogue. We will not know today whether the bill is 
going to go through the Senate tomorrow or a week from tomorrow. How is 
the government or anybody going to give notice? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): I have listened very patiently, but I think 
your argument is out of order. 


Mr. AIKEN: It is not out of order. I want some answers. 


Mr. CASHIN: What do you mean by notice, and how much notice is needed? 
Be specific and do not speak in generalities. 

Mr. AIKEN: I would like Mr. Cashin to know that what he and the other 
members of the committee have been talking about are generalities. What 
date; is there going to be a date set at which we are to come back? 

_ Mr. KNow es: There probably will be a date set. There will be a motion, 
when the house rises on December 22, or on some such date, that it will stand 
adjourned until Wednesday or Monday the fourth day of February, or some 
such date, and we will come back on that date. We will not know—Mr. Aiken 
is quite right—how long this session is going to continue. We will deal with our ~ 
business and then at some point there will be the usual sort of negotiation in 
respect of how long we are going to be in this session, and there will be an 
agreement that we will terminate the session and start a new one. At that 
time I think there will be a mutual desire on both sides of the house. In 
all fairness, we do need to know the date to which this adjournment takes 
place—as I say some date probably in February—but we do not need to know 
whether it is in February or in March that the session is going to end, and 
the new session is going to start. All the notice that is needed legally is that 
the Governor General tell us. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): The motion is that we do not sit during 
the recess. We are not talking about any new session of parliament. 

Mr. KNOWLES: We are sitting right now while the house is not in session. 

Mr. LEBOE: Possibly I could help the situation by suggesting to the com- 
mittee that we adjourn this meeting today and meet immediately at the call 
of the Chair after we receive notice of what we are going to do in so far as a 
recess is concerned; then we would have something to look at. Today we are 
working in the dark. If we have some information from the government letting 
us know what the recess will be, then we could come back to deal with this 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): At the present time we have an amend- 
ment to the main motion. I do not think we could entertain an amendment to 
the amendment. 


Mr. LEBOE: I think we should have a motion to adjourn the meeting until 
such time as we have the information in respect of the recess, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): If you wish to make such a motion you | 
may, and I will put it to the meeting. 


Mr. LEBOE: I move that we adjourn until we find out how long the recess | 
will be and then meet at the call of the Chair. 
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Some hon. MEMBERS: Question, question. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): All those in favour of the motion that we 
adjourn until we receive information about the recess? 

All those opposed? 

Motion negatived. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We now are ready to deal with the 
amendment to the main motion to the effect that we do not sit during the 
recess. All those in favour of the motion as proposed by Senator McCutcheon 
that we do not sit during the recess? 

All those opposed? 

Motion negatived. 

Mr. CANTELON: Before we proceed to the main motion, may I ask a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Yes. 

Mr. CANTELON: Do we have any idea how many briefs will be presented? 

Mr. LEBoE: I would like to request that we have a recorded vote. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): To both motions? 

Mr. KNowLes: Would Mr. Leboe settle for a recorded vote on the main 
motion? 

Mr. LEBor: No. I would like the recorded vote on this motion. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): On your motion? 

Mr. Lesor: No; on the amendment. 

(Whereupon the Committee Clerk proceeded to poll the members.) 

Mr. CHATTERTON: The reason I voted for the amendment opposing our 
sitting during recess is that we have had no indication from the government 
when prorogation will be, or of the duration of the recess. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Do you want the results of the recount? 

Mr. CANTELON: Do we have any indication of how many briefs we shall 
have presented to us when we reassemble? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): The clerk may be able to tell us. 

The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: We expect 27 briefs as of December 14, 
and 20 personal representations to be made before the committee. 

Mr. CANTELON: Do we expect that there will be any more? 

The CHarrmaAn (Mr. Cameron): There may be more, yes, but you should 
bear in mind the explanation that 27 and 20 does not mean in every case a 
brief and a presentation; it does not mean a separate presentation, or a separate 
brief. 

Mr. CANTELON: I wondered if the date of January 12 was the best one. I 
wondered if it might be advisable to push it back a week, in order to put it 
a little closer to the opening of the session so that those of us who have to 
come down would not spend so much time away from home. I would not sug- 
gest it if I did not think there would be enough time to finish the work we 
have to do. But if we did not meet, let us say, until February 19, it seems to 
me that we might make it a week later and still have adequate time to handle 
all this business. 

Mr. Muwro: In all fairness, when the steering committee suggested that 
we meet during this two week period, it was thought we might, following it, 
decide what we would do then. The steering committee has left it up in the 
air. We may decide to go away for a time, or we may decide to go on with 
the third stage. That is why I feel that it is essential that we start on January 12. 


PVE, raver I a the verdict of the coimmnittees but rT still ‘tink Se 
are being Sabie a impractical when we suggest that we come back on | 


we do not reconvene until January 25. | | 4 
Mr. CHATTERTON: I second the motion. 


The CHARMAN (Mr. Cameron): It has been moved by Mr. Monteith and : 
seconded by Mr. Chatterton that we do not reconvene until January 25. 


Mr. AIKEN: I appreciate all the applause I am getting. a 


Hon. Mr. SmiTH: Every time you enter into a discussion, it creates con-— 
troversy. 
_ The CuHarrman (Mr. Cameron): Let us try to maintain order in the com- 
mittee. Mr. Aiken has the floor. 

Mr. Gray: Let us have more of that Christmas spirit! l ‘ 


Mr. AIKEN: Before the motion is put, I have said this before, and I repeat | 
it now. I think the motion we are presenting is out of order because no recess — 
has been set by the government or by the house, and we are talking about © 


E 


a 


_ something which does not exist. I think the motion is out of order, so I shall é 


abstain on the present question. 


Mr. Munro: Before we call the vote, Mr. Monteith mentioned that he is q 
very concerned. I think he has some justifiable claim to be concerned about 
sitting so soon, since members have been sitting already for 10 months. And fe 
I think this should be kept in mind. 


Mr. MontTEITH: I would like to say that I think the staff needs a little — 
respite in the matter as well. 


Mr. Munro: There is some validity in both of your points, but I think the ; 
staff would be the first ones to say, as far as this bill is concerned, if we have — 
any desire to see it through and implemented, that the very staff we are all a 
concerned about are the ones who have indicated that they have to have some > 
notice, and that they have to have several months leeway after royal assent — 4 
in order to get all the complicated machinery necessary to administer this act. 
So there is always that risk and consideration which must be dealt with at ally q 
times. I would say that it is a consideration which must be dealt with in any d 
complicated legislation, and to say that it could be dealt with in three or four — 
months is not being realistic. I think it casts the moral onus on us as a commit-_ 
tee to get on with our report and get it back to the house. ‘ 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I think that argument has no validity at all. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): What is your point of order? 


Mr. CHATTERTON: No, I am speaking about the amendment. It is my con- 
tention that on an important matter such as this the staff must have all the © 
time necessary in which to prepare the procedures. I was opposed to sitting 
during the reces at all, but now that we are prepared to make compromises, 1 
would assume that we would have a fairly long recess. If we have to meet on— 
the 25th, the matter of two weeks would not make any difference with the 
staff by way of preparing procedures. ee 

Mr. CANTELON: I am going to have to be a lot tougher if I am going to 
finish what I started to say. I intend to make some sort of motion like Mr. 
Monteith’s, and I want to ask another question. ote 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Monteith made a motion and it has 
been seconded. Do you wish to make another one? 1 


Mr. CANTELON: No. I want to finish what I started to say. 
Mr. MONTEITH: I must admit that I was discourteous, and I apologize. 
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a Mr. CANTELON: Have we had any amelie whether any of these people 
_ who wish to present briefs desire to have any more time? Are we not rushing 
_ this a great deal in getting these briefs ready? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): We understand that they will be available. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I have word from one organization who asked for another 
week, when they heard that December 31 was to be the deadline. g 
Mr. CANTELON: This would give indication that some of them are being 
- squeezed. I wonder if it would not be advisable to push it back a little while in | 
_ order to give them a chance to get their briefs in, and for us to have a chance 
_ to study them, because I very much dislike sitting here ignorantly listening to 
what is being said without first having a chance to read up on it and to know | 
something about it. 

Mr. Munro: There have been approximately 20 to 24 briefs. I think people 
were asked to submit briefs and to indicate whether they wanted to make an 
appearance. I have had no objection to having their briefs in by December 31 
except in one or two cases when the Chairman gave them the leeway they 
required. 

Hon. Mr. McCutTcHEON: There are people who are not writing to you until — 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Munro: I am talking about the first briefs. 

Mr. CANTELON: I do know that the Canadian Teachers’ Federation and 
other teachers organizations are going to have some difficulty, particularly 
the eastern group, in getting together and preparing their briefs, and also the 
western group in getting together and preparing their briefs, particularly since 
it is tied up with their provincial governments. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): They have made the suggestion, Mr. 
Cantelon, that they would like to have until the end of January to prepare their 
briefs. That is why we are going to go ahead, if the motion carries. The idea 

behind it is that we deal with what is available and get those briefs on the 
record so that they will be there. Is there any further discussion on Mr. 
Monteith’s amendment? 

An hon. MEMBER: Question. 

_ The CHarrman (Mr. Cameron): The motion as amended by Mr. Monteith 
is that the committee shall not reconvene until January 25, 1965. 

Will all those in favour of the amendment please aianae Opposed? 
a. Motion as amended negatived. 

The main motion is that the report of the steering committee be adopted. 
That will mean that the committee will reconvene on January 12, 1965. 

Will all those in favour please indicate. Opposed? 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. MontTeItH: Do I understand now that you will present this report to 
the House of Commons tomorrow? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Yes. 

Mr. MontTEITH: And it is debatable? 

An hon. MEMBER: Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): The report I will submit to the House of 
Commons tomorrow will simply relate to the fact that the quorum will be 
reduced from 12 to 10 members. So far as we are concerned, we do not have 
to ask the house for the privilege to sit during the recess. 

q Mr. KNOWLES: Mr. Chairman, the point about which we have had the most 
argument does not go to the House of Commons at all. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): That is what I was telling Mr. Monteith. 
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Mr. KNOWLES: The only thing that goes to the house is the part of the 
report concerning the quorum. 

Mr. MONTEITH: I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): If it is debatable we will probably have 
to have a quorum of 12. 

Mr. KNOWLES: We no more have to ask the approval of the house to sit on 
January 12 than we had to ask the approval of the house to sit this afternoon. 

Mr. AIKEN: Is the motion not to be brought up for approval? 

Mr. Macauuso: It is a steering committee report. 

Mr. AIKEN: But does not the quorum have to go before the house? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN: Then the whole motion has to go before the house. 

Mr. KNOWLES: No, the only matter that has to go before the house is the 
reduction of the quorum to 10. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Dr. Willard wishes to say something to the 
committee before the adjournment. 


Dr. J. W. WILLARD (Deputy Minister, Department of National Health and 
Welfare): There is a matter about which I must seek the direction of the 
committee. 

The steering committee asked me if I would get in touch with Mr. Robert 
Myers, the chief actuary of the United States old age and survivors’ insurance 
program. Mr. Myers indicated that he personally would be willing to come but 


that he would have to clear the matter with his superiors. I have not yet heard — 


from him, but I expect I will hear from him tomorrow or next week. Mr. 
Myers will be in Ottawa on January 13 and January 14, and he wondered 
whether it would be possible for him to appear before the committee either 
before or after those days. 

Hon. Mr. Crouu: That is for the Chairman to decide. 


Dr. WILLARD: Well, you can see why I did not raise this matter until after 
you had decided on the quorum! 

Mr. KNOWLES: You are a wise civil servant! 

Mr. BASFoRD: I move that the Chairman be authorized in this respect. 

Hon. Mr. CRouLu: He has the authority. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): Mr. Myers is not on the list of individuals 
to be heard by the committee, and that is why I had to ask the approval of 
the committee that he be heard and also that we try to make a date around 
that time. 

Mr. KNOWLES: I second the motion that he be heard and that permission 
be given to the Chairman to include this. 

Hon. Mr. McCutcHron: I am going to make no further motions, but it 
would be a matter of great personal convenience to me if Mr. Myers could be 
heard on January 14. As I explained to the steering committee, I will be in ome 
maritimes for the first three days of that week. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cameron): There is a motion before the committee 
that the Chairman be authorized to make all the necessary arrangements. This 
motion is put forward by Mr. Basford and is seconded by Mr. Knowles. 

Willi all those in favour of the motion please signify. Opposed? 

Motion agreed to. 
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